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Art. I. Theorie tics Pcincs ct dcs llccornpemci. Par M* Jnr- 
mie Ben tli am, Juri. scon suite Anglois. lledigcc on Francois 
d’apres les Manusciils par M. Et. Dumont de Gereve. 2 vol. 
Wvo. pp. S00. a Londres, Duiau, 1811. 

i: have already luul occasion to mention this very interest- 
^ * mg woilc, and to express our regret at the accidents which 
more than once interfered with the design of* laying its contents 
bcf>re our readers. Wo are at length enabled to accomplish 
this purpose j and the delay which has occurred, by affording 
additional time for meditating upon the subject, lias only con- 
firmed the conviction originally entertained, of the essential ser- 
vices rendered to the most important branch of legislation by 
this promulgation of Mr Bcnthnin’s doctrines. 

It is to Mr Dumont, upon the present as on a former occa- 
sion, that wc arc indebted for a knowledge of these valuable spe- 
culations. The greater part of them had been completed, as ihr 
as their author did complete them, above 30 years before the date 
of the present publication. During that long period they had 
Jain in his repositories neglected by him, or considered as mate- 
rials for a branch of his great work on Legislation, into which 
they might enter at some future time — or perhaps only regarded 
as notes amassed for his own use, in the course of his private 
studies. Had not the same zealous and friendly hand interpose 
ed, to which we owe the 4 'Pruitt's de legislation, ’ * this treatise, 
although almost complete in itseif, and perfectly capable of being 
separated from the vast system of practical ethics to which it, na- 
turally belongs, wouki in all probability have been withheld till 
the period at which that work may be finished, with the still 
VOL. XXII. NO. 4-3. A 
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greater chance of its entire suppression, owing to the extreme 
: fastidiousness of Mr Bcnthaui upon the subject of his own com- 
positions. Happily, Mr Dumont prevailed upon him to confident 
tfie materials to his cave; and, notwithstanding almost every 
disadvantage under which a work of this nature can be under- 
taken* he has so thoroughly entered into his author’s spirit, is 
so conversant in the topics 4 discussed, and writes with such ad- 
mirable precision, as well as liveliness and elegance, that but for 
the information conveyed in the title-page and preface, it would 
be difficult to imagine that the work did not contain the author's 
own statement of his principles. 

So great being Mr Dumont’s merits; sq large indeed being 
his share in the execution of the work, it is only rendering him 
a just tribute, if we stop for a moment to dispute the title of Re- 
ilacbcur y which his* modesty inclines him to assume. He much 
more nearly resembles an adept, delivering to the world the doc- 
trines of the school of philosophy to which lie belongs. The 
materials put into Ins hands were frequently extremely imper- 
fect, although much more bulky than the work, in which he has 
rather embodied their spirit than disposed themselves. They 
often presented to him different essays on the same points, which 
lie was to seize or collect, and to illustrate him sell \ or accompany 
with the aulhor’s illn4rations, according to circumstances. Tn 
some chapters, he had nothing but a few marginal notes for his 
guidance. One whole book was formed out of scattered frag- 
ments, which had not only to he cfrflectcd and arranged, but 
connected and extended. The important discussion on capital 
punishments was left unfinished. In treating mkmi branches fra 
these, it is plain that Mr Dumont had an office to perform near- 
ly resembling that of the restorers of the ancient Geometry, who, 
from the precious relick's in Pappus — sometimes an < imnckition 
without the analysis or construction — sometimes a proposition 
without demonstration — sometimes a few propositions prefa- 
tory to the lo^L investigations — frequently an obscure remark or 
hint, * referring to the lost books, and darkly shadowing out 
their contents— have, by their exquisite skill and tasie, been en- 
abled to give the modern world the most refined speculations of 
the ancient, in a state of perfection, probably somewhat higher 
than they originally attained in the hftuds of their illustrious au - 
thors. . 

was enabled to supply the blanks left in other 
part^f his materials, from some of the former publications of 

See especially Dr Simson’s restorations of Appollonius’s loci 
Plumy ami Euclid’s Porisms. See too Professor Playfair's Inquiries, 

& die Edin. Trans . 
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Mr Bentham ; and in his selections from these, and his manner 
of incorporating them, so as to preserve the unity of the design, 
he has exhibited his accustomed skill. Although, however, in this, 
as in the performance of his task generally, he has been forced to 
take a range very different from that of ordinary editors — trails* 
lating or commenting, abridging or filling up, according to the 
nature of the case — he reminds his reader, as he did upon the for- 
mer occasion, that thedelaih or execution alone rest upon him, 
and that, after all, it is Mr Bentham’s work, and not his own, 
whi<?h he presents to the public as faithfully as circumstances 
permit. That Mr Bentham was satisfied with the fidelity of his 
last publication, he infers from the confidence again reposed m 
him ; but he adds, that Mr Bcntham has in nowise interfered 
with the execution of the present work, and lias even refused to 
look at it during its progress. Retaining indeed the same opi- 
nions which he held when he originally prepared the materials, 
but pursued by the fastidiousness that made him suppress them, 
he could not have satisfied hiiusc. If with the form in which he had 
disposed them ; and had he touched them again, it must have 
been to compose them anew. 4 Quo M, Benthtun (says his 
* friend) trop difficile sur ses productions no crut pas cdle-ci 
4 digne des regards publics, e’eat ce qui n’etonneva point ceux 
4 qui sa\ cut tout ce qu’il exige do lui-irieme, et les idees qu’il se 
4 forme d’un outrage achove. ’ 

We could not, in justice to Mr Dumont, omit alluding to 
these particulars ; for the labours of those who, with ample ca- 
pacity for original speculation, devote themselves to expound the 
systems of others, rarely meet the applause so justly their due; 
and it is still more rare that such commentators share so largely 
in the merits of the original author. Before proceeding to the 
work itself, we have to mention, with real satisfaction, the notice 
contained in the preface, respecting the success of the former 
treatise. Notwithstanding all the disadvantages under which 
it came out, and the subsequent convulsions of the Conti- 
nent where it was chit fly destined to circulate from the lan- 
guage and the place of publication, three thousand copies have 
been required in no long period of time; the name of the au- 
thor, too, having scarcely before been known out of England. 
That its principles have not been without effect, may safely be 
inferred from the repeated allusions made to it in the several 
official publications upon legislative codes, promulgated to the 
state in different parts of Europe. 

The work before us consists of two great parts or branches ; 
the theory of penal legislation and the theory of remunerative 
legislation. In lire hat are delivered m~i lenm ticbljy all the priu- 

A M 
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ciples which ought to regulate the choice of different modes of 
punishment and the apportionment of punishments to crimes* 
In the second arc exhibited the principles upon which the law- 

E ver ought to proceed when he holds out inducements either a- 
ne or attended with corresponding penalties, to influence the 
conduct of his subjects. The inquiry under both heads is ac- 
companied with constant reference to the actual state of things* 
in relation to the principles laid down or deduced ; that is, the 
consonance of the practice of lawgivers, to the theory, or its 
departure from that theory. The work is eminently entitled 
to the appellation of original in each of its departments. The 
doctrine of punishments had rather been sketched than system- 
atically unfolded, even by those of the few former writers on the 
subject who had professed to enter most largely into it. The 
doctrine of rewards had scarcely been treated at all, and never 
in a distinct and separate form. It is delightful to follow this 
investigation from the clearness and facility with which its steps 
succeed one another, and tire copiousness with which every part 
of the outline is filled up. But the speculative pleasure derived 
from it as a theory, is soon disregarded in the midst of the prac- 
tical questions which are constantly arising out of the applica- 
tions of the general principles. We shali pursue the two branch- 
es of the inquiry in their order. But as they are capable of be- 
ing handled separately, and each forms in itself a distinct whole, 
independent of the other, we purpose at present to confine pur 
attention to the theory of punishments ; which is discussed in five 
books. 

I. The First Book explains the general principles of the sys- 
tem, and opens with definitions and classifications, the rpost 
essential only of which shall be here noticed. Punishment in 
its most general sense, is the infliction of some evil upon an in- 
dividual, with the intention that he should suffer this evil, and 
with a reference to some act done or omitted. Punishment in its 
legal sense, is the infliction of some evil according to judicial 
forms, upon an individual convicted of some act * forbidden 
by law, and with the intention of preventing the recurrence of 
such acts. Punishments as well as crimes are divisible into four 
classes, as they affect the person , the property, the reputation or 
the condition of those upon whom they are inflicted. Those pu- 
nishments which affect the person, or, as they are commonly 
callcd> .corporal punishments, are subdivided into various spe- 
cies ; they may be simply afflictive, or complexly so, or restric- - 
tivc. or active, ( e . g. compulsory labour), or capital. The other 

Our author has it * quelque acte nuisiMe, deiendu par la loi . 
which is a tautology. 
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three classes are all privative, affecting the delinquent with loss 
or degradation. Hence another general classification of punish'* 
merits, by dividing them into ccn'po?Yil and jn'ivatire. f 

It follows from the definition, that the object of all punishment 
is the prevention of the offence in future. Now, as it may either 
be repeated by the same delinquent, or by other persons in simi- 
lar circumstances, and as the lawgiver has to provide against 
each of these events, he must direct the punishment with a view 
to both. It may tend to prevent the delinquent from repeating 
his offence, in throe ways ; by taking from him the physical 
power of committing it ; by taking away the desire ; or by de- 
terring him. The other, and principal object of the infliction, 
that of restraining others, can only be accomplished, as far as 
the punishment is concerned, by the threat of similar infliction 
which it holds out. These objects, as they form the only just 
motives, constitute also the only justification of punishments. 
4 If, ’ says our author, 6 we were to regard the crime which has 
4 been committed as an insulated event that coukl not recur, 
4 the punishment would be wholly thrown away; it would be 

* only adding one evil to another. But when we consider, that 

* a crime left unpunished would leave the way towards the same 
4 offence, open both to the former delinquent, and to all others 
4 under the influence of similar motives, we come to view the 
4 punishment inflicted upon the individual as a safeguard to all. 
4 Punishment, however vile an instrument in itself, and however 
4 repugnant to generous sentiments, rises into a blessing of the 
4 highest order, when regarded not as an act of anger or re- 
4 sentment against a guilty or an unfortunate person who has 
4 yielded to hurtful propensities, but as a sacrifice indispensably 
4 necessary to the public safety/ Although the direct and primary 
object of punishment is prevention, the civil magistrate has an- 
other duty to perform after he has provided for that object ; viz. 
to provide as tar as possible for the reparation of the injury sus- 
tained through the crime committed. It is manifest that the 
consideration of this subject belongs to the plan of the present 
treatise only, in so far as punishments may be made subservient 
to the purposes of reparation. It is possible that some readers 
may at first view consider these principles as nearly self-* vident, 

f Perhaps this language, if not the arrangement itself, does some 
little violence to common usage. Thus, imprisonment is commonly 
considered as a privation of liberty; but in the above arrangement it 
comes not under the privative class, but under the restrictive, which 
is a subdivision of the corporal. So the pillory (if such a disgrace 
to all criminal legislation may be mentioned on this occasion) is, ac- 
cording to the above arrangement, not a corporal , but either a privu^ 
tive or a mixed punishmeht. 
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ane! scarcely requiring 1 a detailed statement; but a little reflection 
upon .the penal codes of any age or country, or a slight atten- 
tion to the favourite arguments on criminal legislation, by show- 
ing how constantly they have been departed from, both in theory 
and" practice, will evince the necessity of taking once tor all a 
steady view of them, and thus fixing in our minds, ns the fun- 
damental maxim which may perpetually be appealed to, that 
there never can be any other legitimate objects in punislung, be- 
side those now laid down. 

The expense or cost (dr pen sc) of any punishment, is, in the 
language of this system, the whole evil of eveiy kind occasion- 
ed by it, including the suffering of the delinquent, — the Jos** of 
his labour or life to the state, — the pecuniary cost of his punish 
ment, — in short, every thing endured, paid, or foregone, in ordei 
to obtain the double preventive which the punishment is intend- 
ed to administer. The gain or profit of the punishment consists 
in this preventive, or in the tendency of the punishment, to se- 
cure it. A punishment may be termed frugal or economical 
which produces the desired effect with as little suffering as pos- 
sible : For, in estimating the expense of any punishment, all the 
other items bear so small a ratio to the giant! article of the in- 
jury inflicted upon the delinquent, that they may, generally 
speaking, be disregarded, unless where they are made the sub- 
ject of a separate discussion : So, a punishment may be termed 
costly or prodigal, when the same elfect might have been pro- 
duced by a smaller degree of suffering.* Again — the r* at value 
is distinguished from the * apparent value, of the suffering; the 
former being the actual amount of that which is inflicted ; the 
latter, the portion of it which is exhibited, or otherwise made 
known to and understood by the public. The expense of a pu- 
nish ment is equivalent to the real amount ; the profit is in pro- 
portion to the apparent amount only ; and lienee we deduce 
these important maxims : 1. that, Crete ns pmihns, a punishment 
easily comprehended, is preferable to one of difficult apprehen- 
sion : 2. that one which takes hold of the memory, is preferable 
to one easily forgotten :[ 3. that one winch is as great or greater 
in apparent than in real amount, is preferable to one which is 
really greater than it appears to be, — the excess of real amount 
being in truth so much thrown away, in so far as regards the 
principal object, of general example. 

* Perhaps visible would be a better term, as apparent conveys a 
different idea. 

The second maxim is in some degree related to the first, but 
ypbfc contained in it; for facility of comprehension is only one of many 
p^Cuuistanccs which regulate the facility of 'recollection. 
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The principles which ought to regulate th® extent of punish* 
meats, in respect of the dimes intended to be prevented, arc 
next laid down. 'The lawgiver, referring constantly to the sub- 
ject of his operations — the mind of a person under temptation 
to commit the offence — must apportion the punishment so as to 
counteract the temptation. To maintain that men do not cal- 
culate when they do wrong, is quite erroneous, taken as a ge- 
neral position. It would be much more correct to say, that no 
man, however inconsiderate, takes a step of such importance 
as the commission of a criminal act, without some deliberation 
or reasoning. But, at all events, (though our author has omit- 
ted to mention it), one consideration is suflicient to justify the 
apportionment of punishments, -even in cases where the offence 
-flows fiom the most vehement passions. The knowledge of the 
punishment forms certain habits of restraint, by operating upon 
the mmd in its cooler moments, when .the incentives to violent 
excesses arc at a distance ; and a general or perpetual bias thus 
given, will, in a great majority of cast s» hate its eflect at the 
critical moment of incitement. We shall, therefore, truce tire 
omits within which punishments should bo* confined, upon the 
supposition that the lawgiver u<es them as counteracting motive 
tv) determine lu> subjects against jiciding to their criminal pro- 
pensities. This sk'*ich is contained in ihc following proposi- 
tions. /’/os*/, the evil of the punishment must exceed the advan- 
tage arising from the crime; ana, under this head, is compre- 
hended the position, that generally speaking, the stronger I lie 
Temptation to 'Commit any crime, the more severe ought to be 
the pimishniom. *-ul»j»’cl -however to excej lions in extreme cases 
which may easily be /iguicd. Secondly, where the criminal act 
is such as to furnish clear proof of a habit or practice, the pu- 
nishment should be in proportion, not to the gain derived from 
a single off nee, but to the probable amount of profit reaped 
from a course of such conduct. ’J'hm'jy, an addition must be 
made to the punishment, in order to compensate its want of cer- 
tainty and proximity: Thu-., were it perleetiy certain that the 
moment after n theft was cominitu d, the thief would be com- 
pelled to refund the sum stolen, there is no doubt that lie vv< ukl 
abstain from the act ; but the unceitainty or distance of this pe- 
nalty, renders such punishment wholly inadequate to deter him. 
FointMy , in cases where there is a temptation to commit differ- 
ent crimes, a more severe punishment should be denounced 
against tin* greater crime. One of the strongest arguments 
against multiplying the more severe punidunenis* is dcducible 
as a corollary from this proposition, fifthly , the more perni- 
■ck)U'i' any crime is, the more safely may a severe punishment he 
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.system. If any man exceeds the limited time of twenty- font 
hours, *he loses his next permission to go ashore ; if he exceeds 
jPorty^cigh t hoqrs, he loses two turns, and so forth. The ex- 
periment had succeeded completely; the offence of remaining 
too long on 1 shore, had not become more frequent since the mi- 
ligation Of . the punishment, and desertions had entirely ceased. 

The different sources of analogy pointed out by Mr Bon- 
tham* may now be concisely adverted to. One of these consists 
ill employing the same instrument or operation in the punish- 
Went, as the delinquent did in the crime — as burning an incen- 
diary who had committed any aggravated act of Arson > where- 
by lives as well as property were sacrificed. ^Another method is 
ithe inflicting on thedelinqucnt, the same injury which he offer- 
ed to the innocent person. A third consists in subjecting to 
punishment, the part of the body with which the offender com- 
mitted the crime. A fourth, in affecting the face with some dis- 
.figurement similar to disguising, where part of the offence was 
the use of a disguise: — And thiTc are other analogies of a mis- 
cellaneous description, and not referable to general classes. 

Thus far, we can have nothing to murmur against •, but we must 
complain of some of the details into which our author’s ingenuity 
and fertility has sccIuckI him under almost all these head's. In- 
deed, they contain the most objectionable parts of the whole 
work; and it is because we profess ourselves admirers, nay, dis- 
ciples of the system - and generally speaking, adopt this branch 
of it also, that we regict the hold which several of his examples 
and observations h( re give to its adversaries. For example, it 
.is said that one who has poisoned another, should himself be 

K oisoned, because the nat me of the crime shows peculiar deli- 
eralion, and proves that he who commits it is capable of re- 
flecting Well at the moment on the fate ;hat awaits him — as if in- 
to this calculation, any thing beyond the chance of detection 
was likely to enter, at least in the shape of deliberate reflection. 
But this is of comparatively little importance ; — it is where he re- 
fines further on the general principle, that wt chiefly object to 

? its inferences- If the criminal has not killed the person whose 
ifene attempted, then, says Mr Dumont,* an antidote may be 
^administ^ld alter the poison, so as to recover the delinquent — 
f fca’ adds) et le t< mps sefoient fixes par Jejugc stir le 
* jfappGVt'ues experts, ’ So in punishing a person for causing 
«h ib^ll^^tion, in leounlric- intersected by canals, it is said, that 
ff theprinciples of the code exclude cSjpital punishments, the de- 
Hnqiiefit may be drowned rh.n restored again to life. Again, 

‘‘ pf Counterfeit i » ;g , as forgery, &c. a part of the punish* 

be, we are told, to expose the offender with his hapd 
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pierced by a sharp instrument like a pen — and for slander, 
the tongue may be so dealt with, lids is going far : But the 
refinement stops not here ; for it seems the part of the instru- 
ment which pierces is to be exceedingly small, merely enough 
to penetrate — -while the external portions being large, give to the 
spectators, an impression that the hand or tongue is transfixed 
by a thick instrument: — A species of device somewhat like hang- 
ing a man in effigy, by way of intimidating the beholders. Our 
author seems apprehensive of some ridicule on this head, and 
he thinks he escapes it by saying, that whatever ludicrous effect 
such a punishment may have, it is so much the better, as it will 
only tend to render the offence more contemptible; — forgetting, 
surely, that the laugh will here be turned, not against the delin- 
quent, but against the punishment and the law; while, by a na- 
tural consequence, the bias is rather inclined in the offender’* 
favour ; or at least ‘the public attention is withdrawn from him 
in a way not very advantageous to the ends of justice In de- 
fending such positions, it is in vain for our author to say, they 
are only laughed at, because men judge of them by their ima- 
ginations. It is, in fact, he who is misled by his fancy, while we 
arc only reasoning upon the effects likely to be produced by such 
methods upon the imagination of the multitude to whom they 
arc addressed. We could not pass over this chapter without 
making these reflections, which are offered altogether in the spi- 
rit of amity and respect ; and they only apply, if admitted in 
their full extent, to the excess of refinement with which the 
principles, unquestionably sound, have in certain instances been 
pushed beyond the limits of their leg! mate application. 

A separate chapter is devoted to the lev talionis , — with what 
propriety of arrangement, we do not well perceive; for this forms 
one of the sources of analogy, being only the more general case 
of the second source enumerated by our author. As a method 
of punishment, it is, with all its recommendations of simplicity, 
analogy, and in some cases, of proportion, so rough and coarse 
a rule — in so many instances wholly inapplicable — and in so ma- 
ny others objectionable upon the most obvious grounds, *that we 
find it, and justly, almost entirely rejected in this system. 

When apetial code is founded upon sound principles, and tends, 
with the smallest degree of suffering, to repair and prevent inju- 
ries most effectually, it ought to be favoured by public opiniom 
It may nevertheless happen not to be so, — and this from the pre- 
valence of false feelings and prejudices growing out of mistaken 
views of different kinds. The errors thus propagated, are re- 
ferred to four bends ; as they consist in mistaken notions of li~ 
bertyt decency, religion, humanity . These are the four names. 
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says our author, most frequently taken in vain by the multitudp. 
But he wisely admits* that a lawgiver should for a time at leasts 
bend his institutions so as to humour even the- caprices aud er- 
of his people* ,when he finds them too deeply rooted and 
widely spread, to fie overcome or disregarded. To any specu- 
lative arguments, founded upon false, views of those different sub- 
jects, ot course no regard should be paidj — ns to those fanatics 
in politics, religion, or sentiment, who would have no imprison- 
ment because 1 it violates liberty, or abolish capital punishments 
because they encroach upon the province of the Deity, or because 
they are painful to the feelings. ,, 

* The first book, or discussion of the fundamental principles, 
dose? with an enumerati >n of the four cases, m which punish-* 
merit is wholly inept, and ought not to be inflicted: viz. where 
the crime being either imaginary, or unfit for legislative inter- 
ference, may be said npt to exist, and the .punishment would be 
unfounded ; — where the punishment would be wholly inefficacious 
on the delinquent, or others in the same circumstances, as in 
the case of idiots ; — where the means being sufficient to accom- 
plish the end in view, punishment would be superfluous ,; — where 
more evil being likely to result from punishing the particular of- 
fenders than from letting them escape, the infliction would be 
too costb/y as in the ca*e of an extensive mutiny or rebellion. 

II. We have already seen, that punishments are divided into 
two great classes, corporal and privative. Pursuing this arrange- 
ment, the second boo]; treats of the former, and the third of the 
latter class. Corporal punishments, we may remember, were 
again subdivided into five kinds, and privative into three : the 
second and third books follow likewise these classifications. The 
symmetry of the greater part of the work is indeed perlcct, though 
no sacrifice is made to it. 

1. The flrsl class of corporal punishments, consists of punish- 
ments simply afflictive; by which arc to be understood those which 
cause bodily suffering, with little injury besides ; for even those 
most, simple, as the lash, are accompanied with a certain dis- 
grace by their.pujblic exhibition, which is an essential part of the 
process. The enumeration of various kinds of simple infliction, is 
a ttuk as unnecessary as it is disgusting. The preference is given 
to the ladv Vvith some modification however; fpr when inflicted 
^•air^p^mtiqncr, too much is necessarily left to his discretion, or 
ys^^^mrehgth ; fept some mechanical contrivance might besub- 
stiM^ without difficulty, liable to no such objection. Punish* 
mmtff sifnple infliction are next examined by the general rules 
<P^erly laid dpwn ; and of the twelve essential qualities, they 
to possess three in a sufficient degree to make them e* 
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liable, except in cases where the disgrace renders them inap- 
plicable. They are invariable , or equal , provided of course that"' 
a proper latitude is left to the judge, in apportioning them to 
the age and sex of the party ; they are divisible J so as to be sus- * 
ceptible of the greatest accuracy of apportionment; they are ex- 
emplary in a hign 'degree, and chiefly attract die attention of the 
classes most fit- to be the subject of them. Under the other points 
of view, they offer nothing remarkable either way, except that 
they tend more to intimidate than to reform. We conceive 
that their evil effects in this respect are not sufficiently attended 
to by the author. However little influence the sentiment of ho- 
nour may have upon the lowest classes of society, we question if 
it is so completely extinguished in any, as to prevent the certainty 
of such punishments rendering the offender always worse after 
the exhibition. Perhaps, however, the system itself furnishes a 
method of avoiding this consequence in a great degree. For 
we may observe, that the evil complained of arises out of the 
deviation of such punishments from the class of merely afflict- 
ive ones, and exists in proportion to this aberration. Might it 
not be corrected in some measure, by reducing the punishment 
as nearly as possible to mere bbdily infliction ? Might not the 
offender be punished with his face concealed ; whereby his hav- 
ing suffered in this manner, would be known to much fewer, and 
his own consciousness of its notoriety would be still further les- 
sened ? 

1 2. The second class consists of punishments complexly afflict- 
ive , or those in which' the mere bodily suffering is attended with, 
or followed by, some other loss, either of personal comfort or re- 
putation. They are of three kinds, with various subdivisions ; all 
of them great favourites of the criminal codes in different ages, 
and most of them known to this day in almost every country. 
They are inflicted, by deforming the person ; and this either by ’ 
discolouring , e, g. burning in the hand ; — or disfiguring, e. g. 
slitting the no$e, or cutting the *ar ; — by disabling a limb or or- 
gan, without destroying it 5— by mutilating or destroying the 
part. The examination of this class by the rules, is very diffi- 
cult, frdm the great variety of which its subdivisions consist. An 
approximation to this is however given, the result of which in 
general proves disadvantageous to the class. The inflictions of 
a temporary nature, — those concealed ones intended to mark a 
Culprit in Case' of repeating the offence, and those permanent 
ones which may be united with perpetual imprisonment, furnish 
almost the only exceptions. Another is added, recommended , 
by analogy, says the author, in the case of rape— from which 
©pinion we entirely dissent. 
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3. The third class is composed of restrictive punishments, by 
far the most important of any, in every material point of view. 
They consist in preventing the offender from enjoying, or doing 
something agreeable or useful to him. The restrictions thus im- 
posec^ are of two kinds f simple prohibitions, jmd restraints up- 
on loch-motion* The former species of pnnishtwit is Exceeding- 
ly limited in its application, if we carefully distinguish it from 
such regulations as are connected with ponce, and such exclu- 
sive laws as a spirit of religious persecution, or political mono- 
poly, have too often engendered ; none of which, however, be- 
long to the description of punishments. Our author, after ob- 
serving that simple prohibitions are likely either to be evaded, or 
to lose their penal effects, and that generally they are an inexpe- 
dient method of punishment, is aisposed to recommend one 
which he terms banishing from the presence , of which he gives 
some instances from the old Trench law. It consists in forbid- 
ding a person, who has been guilty of any personal injury towards 
another, from remaining in the same place with that other ; — a 
contrivance which, in our humble apprehension, is excellently cal- 
culated to produce duels, or assassination, according to the cha- 
racter and laws of the country where it may be introduced. The 
other and important division, restraints upon loco-motion, is of 
five kinds ; — imprisonment , in the ordinary sense of the word ; — 
quasi- imprisonment, or confinement within the district to which 
the offender belongs , — relegation , or confinement to some other 
district within the dominions of the state , — local interdict iun\ 
or banishment from a particular district banishment from 
the territories of the state, either indefinitely, or to some specific 
foreign part. The first head is the most extensive and essential 
of all these. 

Imprisonment, for the purpose of punishment, in order to l>e 
effectual, ought to place the offender, for a limited time, under 
the most complete restraint, instead of being long and slight. 
Tor the better understanding the subject, we hav* -an enumera- 
tion, after the exhaustive method of Mr Bentham, of the evils 
comprehended under this mode of suffering. These arc such as 
belong inseparably and necessarily to it ; such as .are accessary, 
hut most frequently accompany it j and such as arise from abuses 
of it. part is the most interesting of the three, and 

‘ consists j jw Me of abuses under ten heads, with a correspond- 
Ipg tnedies or correctives. When examined by the 

imprisonment is found to possess great advantages 
^ndjfflKSap^heads of prevention, divisibility, and simplicity 5 but 
to Im^^remely defective in point of equality ; and, as common* 
; lv emmet fd, to be net very profitable, or very exemplary. The 
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two last Infects point out one of the paths by which we are led to 
Mr Bentham’s improvements in this branch of police $ — -but -they 
belong to another head. 

With imprisonment, in certain cases, and always for a very 
limited time, may most advantageously be joined solitude, dark- 
ness, and regimen* Nothing can be more happy than the illus- 
trations of the tendency which these* have to produce refor- 
mation. This subject is unfolded with the hand of a master. 

The exposition, on the other hand, of the evils of permitting 
multitudes of delinquents to associate together, is equally satis- 
factory. Its operation in augmenting the criminal motives, in. 
weakening the restraints, and in teaching die arts subservient to 
crimes, is treated in detail, and with a fulness of demonstration 
that is quite delightful to, any one whose mind is inured to the 
discipline of scientific inquiries. Against the indisputable con- 
clusions in favour of separate confinement, nothing but the great- 
er expense of this method has ever been urged. To meet tin’s 
argument was the object of some of Mr Bentham s improve- 
ments, to which we are thus again led by another route, pre- 
senting itself, like the former, in the course of applying the 
fundamental rules respecting the qualities desircablc in punish- 
ments. , „ 

After ah exposition of the absurd system of Prison fees , wo 
Come to the important deduction from the gener.il principles, 
that there ought to be three kinds of prison, adapted to the se- 
veral purposes of simple detention, penitentiary confinement, and 
perpetual imprisonment. The first being only applicable to the 
case of insolvent debtors guilty of imprudence or extravagance, 
and of accused person*. kept for trial, should have no accompa- 
niment whatever of rigour. The leading principle in distinguish : 
ing the two others, is, that the inhabitants of the former arc to 
enter again into society, — while those of the latter, being for 
ever excluded from it, the exemplary nature of their sufferings 
is principally to be attended to. The names of those three pri- 
sons should be different, as well as their external appearance ; 
and every thing which cau seize hold of the imagination, with- 
out awakening sympathy, should be presented, both in the con- 
struction of the perpetual prison, and in the situation of its inha^ 
bitants. Mr Dumont happily and eloquently illustrates this by 
examples ; and observes, that those wits who admire such idea* 
in theory, and sneer at them in practice, wifi find it more easy 
to deride than to confute them. 

Of the four other kincR of restraint upon loco- motion, the 
local interdiction lias been disposed of under the head of sim- 
ple prohibitions; and quasi -imprisonment is very little known in 
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practice.’ The examples of it are chiefly to be fouru&in arbi* 
trary governments $ and its application there is to political of* 
fences* Relegation and ban foment are much more frequent* 
. although it is somewhat singular that they are unknown at pre- 
^sent to the law of England, "the deportation to the colonies be* 
ing a punishment of a very different kind. Banishment* of the 
kind lermedjndefinite, is well known in the Scotch law. 'When 
examined by the general rules, relegation and banishment are 
found extremely defective in almost all the essential qualities. 
They are chiefly to be commended with a view to reformation ; 
but their great and manifest deficiency in equality and in exam* 

{ >k, makes them applicable to few cases in the eyes of a wise 
awgiver;. In point of economy, they are superior to imprison- 
ment, as at present conducted ; but they can only be said to 
cost nothing $ of profit they yield none. 

4. We are thus led bv various paths to one point, the expe* 
dieucy of making offenders under punishment something more 
than mere passive objects of legal visitation ; and we arrive at 
th ejidtrtk class of punishments, those termed active or laborious . 
This necessarily comprehends the mOrc important part of the 
third class — confinement in respect of jdaco, to which it is an 
addition. The ordinary examples of it in England include im- 
prisonment and relegation ; aqd, in most foreign countries, 
there are instances of its being ingrafted upon quasi-imprison- 
ment, as .where convicts are employed on public works. Pu- 
nishments of this class, when examined by the rules, are found 
to unite the greatest number of advantages with the fewest de- 
fects. They give rise to a profit ; they are sufficiently dhoiSU 
bh y although, from the ignominy that attends them, they can- 
not reach very small offences. They may be rendered highly ex- 
emplary ; may contribute, beyond all others, to reformation ; 
and may in. some degree be made analogous to the offence, in as 
.much as those who undergo them, generally fall into crimes from 
the habits of an idle and vagabond life. In point of equality , 
they have less advantages $ but their inequality may be greatly 
obviated by judicious arrangements. Add to this, that they are 
remissible 9 pidr)itive f and simple in description. These ad- 
vantages are in some degiee common to all the kinds of labo- 
rious punishment, however imperfectly contrived and ill con- 
ducted the ftf&xtet pa ft of them now arc. But the skilful and 
enlightened lawgiver is peculiarly interested in attending to this 
class, because it is susceptible of almost indefinite improvement, 
by attending to the general principles above laid down. 

* This important branch of the subject cannot be better intro- 
* duted than by the discussion of what may fairly be termed the 
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extreme case t>f mismanagement in punishments' of the active 
class ; a case of siich complete failure, indeed, as to be pronorljlu 
excepted from the general conclusion just now dtfiwft in favour 
of such methods. The reader will immediately perceive' that 
we allude to Botany Bay ; and it is greatly to be wished that 
the admirable chapter upon this subject were translated aftd 
published in a separate shape, with a lew additions from Mr Ben* 
thamV former writings upon the same fruitful topic. It forms; 
indeed, a whole within itself, containing a masterly examination 
of this lamentable experiment, by the test of all the general 
principles, with a clear demonstration of its signal feiluie, by 
a reference to the facts, which thus too loudly proclaim that 
those principles are sound. We can only run over the heads 
of the discussion; which vve sincerely hope may have the effect 
of attracting a larger share of the public attention to this cry- 
ing enormity, than it has hitherto received. We call it an en- 
ormity which this country is committing rather than a method 
of punishment which it is pursuing; for, whatever may be the 
intentions, the result of its conduct is manifest — the founda- 
tion, at an enormous expense both of money* labour and suffer- 
ing, of a community radically vicious and miserable, and grow* 
ing every year more depraved and more wretched. 

The transportation of convicts to America, which preceded 
the present plan, with several disadvantages of great moment* 
Was, upon the whole, infinitely preferable. It was grossly une- 
qual, inasmuch as it became servitude with exile to the poor, 
While it w f as only simple relegation to these who could pay for 
their passage. It was defective too in preventive power, the op- 
portunities of escape being necessarily great. In both these par- 
ticulars, the deportation now practised has the manifest advan- 
tage. All the convicts arc equally under restraint, and their 
escape is much more difficult. But in every other point of view 
it is either as bad, or a great deal worse. It is as little as pos* 
sible exemplary : the disproportion between the real and appa^ 
rent suffering — the excess of the former— -is in truth h maximum*. 
The community in this country see a Convict sent on a long 
Voyage, to a fertile country, lying in n fine dim ate< This is the 
example. The reality is, that the miserable wretch, after rot* 
ting in the hulks for a year of* two, is cram med w ItW sorde hund- 
reds of his fellows into a floating prison, or, it mayr be, A pest- 
house, in which, if he survives the risks of femme, pestilence, 
mutiny, fire, shipwreck and explosion, he is Conveyed, through 
the infliction of a ten months’ voyage, to a life of alternate sfe- 
very and rebellion, where guilty or cruel excess suctfeetfe fstfjui- 
#ite suffering, without varying the uniform misery, or vhangimr 
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theprevalent character of the body ; and all this passes at ; fche 
^opposite extremity of the earth’s diameter, from whence it ope* 
r$tes no any manner of way lipon the inhabitants, of 

.England than if it were passing in the moon. , The tendency of 
in the eolo«y to reform the convicts, supposing them 
to nave arrived there, may easily be estimated They are not 
separated Jrbm their companions in guilty they have, no, better 
examples before them, no eyes to watch them. The partial his- 
torian of . the rising settlement, himself the chief magistrate, * 
lias supplied u$ with the details * f and, in spite of his inclination 
to see every thing in the fairest light, he has painted, if the 
pages of a journal for sixteen years may be said to paint, by far 
the blackest picture ever yet exhibited of human society. His 
book is a catalogue of crimes, it would be a record of convic- 
tions, but that perjury so universally prevails as to ensure the es- 
cape of all who are not taken in the fact. The vice at the root of 
all the rest — a rage for spirits approaching to fren&y— can neither 
be cured, nor deprived of .gratification. Far from improving by 
their residence there, At was only at the first establishment that 
any remission of unfavourable symptoms appeared. As soon as 
the fust convicts had finished their period of servitude, their li- 
berty brought along with it an influx of disorder and contami- 
nation, which each succeeding year seems to increase., If this 
system, then, prevents the delinquent from repeating his crimes, 
it is only by transferring the scene of them to a distant settle- 
ment, where it fosters and augments them j and although, with 
reference to pne part of the empire, this may be termed prevent 
tion, the Legislator, whose care should embrace the whole, has 
no right to give it such a name. As to the pecuniary expense, 
by winch so much evil is purchased, we find it in the Parlia- 
mentary Tl^potts estimated at above a million in about ten years, > 
or about thirty-eight pounds for each convict, besides the value 
of his labour* Last of all, the punishment inflicted is perfectly 
different from the one to which the sentence of the law has con T 
demned the convict. Not to mention the detention before trans- 
portation, and the arrival sometimes when the term of punish- 
ment has nearly expired, .the power of returning at its expira** 
tion is possessed by few men, and no women ; . while of the voyage 
some tnay be formed, from the average mortality between 
X7S7 1795, befog. above one in tens and from a jail fever, 

always a probable occurrence, on ope occasion, in 1799, having 
carried off one hundred in three* Jf, in such a case, we could 
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look to, the settlement as a colonial speculation, we should find 
its gains in a similar proportion; hut this estimate would be aa 
superfluous after what has been said, as it would ’he foreign to 
the design of this inquiry. 

' Having first arrived at the foundation of Mr BenthairtVprac- 
tical improvements by the direct road, we have now readied it 
from an opposite quarter, by the contrast which is exhibited in the 
case where all the general principles tire most outraged. The 
more ample information respecting those improvements which 
has been published to the world, both in separate treatises, and 
in Mr Dumont’s former work, is not repeated in the volume be- 
fore us. But a general sketch is given of the plan, showing its 
connexion with the principles above unfolded, and illustrating its 
prodigious advantages over the present system* The Panopticon 
is distinguished by three leading properties. From the form of 
the building* and the disposition of the cells, the inspector can 
see each prisoner at ail times, without being seen by th^m, and 
can direct them without leaving his post : — The management of 
the establishment is carried on by contract, the government pay- 
ing a fixed price for the whole expenses of each convict, and the 
contractor having the whole profit, as he has the entire charge 
and regulation, of the work to be performed, but allowing a cer- 
tain proportion of the gain to the convict : — The contractor in- 
sures the lives and safe custody of the convicts; he is allowed 
yearly a certain sum for the deaths, as calculated from the com- 
mon tables, and he pays the same sum for each death which ac- 
tually does happen, and for every escape which takes place. — 
If we mistake not, Mr Benthum, by his contract with Govern- 
ment, further engaged to pay so much for each prisoner who 
after his discharge should afterwards be convicted of any offence. 
The entire publicity of his accounts was another condition, and 
one upon which he* himself insisted. The Panopticon was to be 
open at all times to every magistrate ; and at certain hours to the 
public generally. 

In examining this plan by the general rules, its consistency 
with them all will be found remarkable. We shall only advert 
to the most striking points of the comparison. The punishment 
is in the highest degree exemplary ; it is all seen and understood ; 
it appears much greater than it really is ; the comforts of the 
convicts, in their intercourse with each other according to their 
improvement, and in the state of industry and cleanliness anti 
wholesome regimen for, which they have exchanged their ordi- 
nary habits, being, however real, by no means such as strike the 
multitude of spectators, who only tee confinement, compulsory 
labour, and ignominy. The reforming effects of the plan are 
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equally manifest}— the labour, to which they are in part allured 
by a fixed allowance of profit ; — die perfect temperance in which 
•they liee ;-*4h© fkcility afforded of separating them into classed 
according to their habits and behaviour ; — the means of easy in- 
struction, both religious and other, which they give}— all fur- 
nish as good a chance of reelaiming those unhappy persons who 
are not hardened in guilt, as from any such discipline can rea- 
sonably be expected. The preventive powers of the Panop- 
ticon are complete, while the convict remains in it ; and al- 
though a relapse after liberation can only be guarded against 
by reformation, a contrivance is added to this establishment, 
admirably calculated to provide against the first dangers of the 
discharge ; the convict is transferred to another place of miti- 
gated confinement, where he it rather under inspection than in 
custody, and .from whence he is gradually allowed wholly to 
withdraw. With respect to the cost of the plan, we may form 
some estimate of it from the terms of Mr Bentham’s contract. 
Each convict was to cost Government ISA 10&, including It. 10s, 
for the proportion of the expenses of building and ground : He 
was to provide a fond for indemnifying the parties injured ; to allow 
the convicts one quarter of the proms' of their labour; and, af- 
ter the first trial, to make a reduction in the charge. Practical 
men, well versed in such matters, had no doubt that a very con- 
siderable reduction might have been speedily afforded; and that, 
ih a few years, the profits would entirely defray the expenses of 
the establishment to the State. While all manner of delays and 
difficulties were thrown in the way of this experiment ; while 
wits and jobbers, or, as they termed themselves, matter-of-fact 
men, averse to theories, and deprecating novelties, were em- 
ployed In running it down j trials were made in America of pe- 
nitentiary houses upon similar principles, though in a much less 
perfect shape, and without some of Mr Bentham’s chief im- 
provements. We have the most irrefragable testimony borne 
to their success, by the interesting narratives of the Due dc 
Rochefoucanlt Liancourt, and Capt. Turnbull ; the one a person 
eminently skilled in the subject of prisons, the other a mere 
practical observer,’ imbued with no knowledge beyond that of 
the naval profession. Both these very different witnesses con- 
cur in their statement Of the salutary consequences of the plan; 
and if we- wished to find a perfect contrast to the melancholy 
narratives of Mr Coffins, we' Could certainly nowhere so well 
be Mgffed as in the descriptions Which the French and English 
trailers have given Us of the convicts in New York and Phila* 
d«$|phife H 

<5. Capital punishments compose the ffih Class. On this. 
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subject other works have treated more than Usually in detail^ 
ana afc we have ourselves had an opportunity of entering pretty 
largely into it when treating of Sir Sa mu el Rdmili/s bills, we 
shall bestow a smaller portion of attention upon it on the present 
occasion than its very great importance might otherwise have 
demanded. This class consists either of simply inflicting death 
with the least possible degree of suffering or, in accompanying 
the destruction of life with foments . Tne latter method, at one 
period universally prevalent,, and still known in most countries, 
is happily almost abolished in the two most civilized nations. In 
France, the Code Napoleon allows it only in the cases of parri- 
cide, and attempts against the sovereign’s life, where the addition 
made to the punishment of death is cutting off' the right hand, 
in England it is only in the case of high treason that such aug- 
mentations are allowed 5 the punishment of the law is no doubt 
barbarous in the extreme, but in practice' it is always remitted. 
All such cruelties have the effect of inspiring pity in the specta- 
tors towards the criminal, and of rendering criminals more, har- 
dened and savage. 

if we examine the punishment of death by the general rules, 
we find it exceed all other punishments in several important ad- 
vantages, .especially in prevention and example. We quite a- 
gree with the author in his objections to Beccaria, who main- 
tains that a punishment of longer duration is more terrible to 
the spectator. Clearly thfere is none so dreadful as death. Mr 
Dumont adds, that its apparent suffering is greater than its real, 
which applies only to the pains of it. On the other hand, it ex- 
ceeds all others in some material defects; not only is it expen- 
sive, and beginning to become unpopular; it is quite irremissi- 
ble, and it is in the highest degree unequal and incapable of 
division or apportionment, A very satisfactory statement is 
given under this head, of the evil tendency of frequent execu- 
tions, of the kind of reasoning by which offenders at the moment 
of temptation get rid of the fear of death, and especially of the 
wide difference between encountering certain destruction, and 
yielding to impulses which may lead to it. The evils arising 
from its being irrorrvissible are also ably expounded; yet we think 
Jtlie author has neglected to consider how much of .its horror 
consists in this quality. It is manifest that no other punishment 
can utterly exclude hope. In comparing capital with other 
punishments, our author is disposed to give the latter the pm* 
ference, almost to the exclusion of the former ; chiefly because, 
however exemplary to men in general the infliction of death 
may be, and how deep soever the impression it makes on their 
minds, it has not the same terrors for the class of men most 
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likely to commit the worst offences — violent spirits and hardened 
delinquents. That its range should be extremely limited, we 
are willing to admit; but we differ from him in the position, 
that (or this class of men, perpetual confinement to hard la- 
bour, would have more terrors than death : the total extinction 
of life, without chance of escape, pardon or mitigation, ought 
still to be denounced .against the worst offences; and, by being 
confined to these, will unquestionably become doubly terrible. 
The evils arising collaterally from the abuse of this punishment, 
are so ably pointed out by Sir Samuel Rom illy, that our au- 
thor abridges a part of the treatise before us, by referring to 
his tract. We have already treated this subject at length in our 
former article. 

The punishments awarded by the law, in many cases, cannot 
be inflicted. Thus a fine may be imposed on a person who has 
no property. In other cases, the offender refuses to undergo 
the sentence, as where labour is enjoined. Hence the necessity 
of supplementary and subsidiary punishments for these two kinds 
of .failure respectively. The former ought always to be as near* 
Jy equal as possible to the original punishment ; the latter ought 
to be greater than the original punishment. The kinds of pu- 
nishment which are best adapted to the most ordinary case of 
xelusal to submit, are corrections and other corporal inflictions. 
The most common case of inability to submit — namely, fine — is 
best provided for by imprisonment. It is suggested, that a 
scale of comparison between money and imprisonment may be 
established, by apportioning the period to the time which the 
ordinary income of die delinquent, or of persons in the same 
condition, would take to pay the fine imposed. The subject of 
secondary punishments closes die second book of this treatise. 

III. We now come to the other great division of punish- 
ments, consisting more peculiarly in privation. These arc evi- 
dently as various as the objects of possession; but they may be 
arranged, like those objects, in three classes, as they impose a 
forfeiture of rejmiatinn , oi' property , or of condition . There is 
a good deal of division and subdivision introduced, which all 
resolves itself into this threefold arrangement, and may be dis- 
regarded. ■ 

1. Punishments which affect a person’s reputation, consist of 
appeals to public opinion, and are those measures which the 
lawgiver takes with respect to him, for the purpose of directing 
that opinion against him. The mere censure to which lie is cx- 
is a suffering, though nothing farther were to follow; 
its natural consequence is to affect the behaviour of his fel- 
cithens towards him, exposing him to positive injuries of a 
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nature either too evanescent, or too universally inflicted to b& 
prevented by law, and depriving him of kind offices with which 
the law has no concern. The pains thus inflicted by society, 
are severely felt by some classes, and although too confined in 
their operation to be universally afflictive, "or to stand in the 
place of all other punishments, they are capable of being used 
to great advantage within their proper limits. The lawgiver 
may inflict them, or rather may expose the offender to have 
them inflicted, either by simply denouncing, with the authority 
belonging to his functions, that certain acts shall be deemed in- 
famous, or by treating the particular offender judicially in a 
certain way. Instances of the former method .are frequently 
met with in the acts of the ancient republic's. The latter is the 
mode used in modem times. Ili* practised in different ways — 
by jmhliration of the offence — by judicial admonition — by in- 
flicting punishments of the other classes, corporal as will as 
privative, the immediate object of which is not the destruction 
of reputation — by' inflicting what may be termed quasi -corporal 
punishments, the sole object of which is infamy — by degrada- 
tion, or depriving the offender of his rank, natural or conven- 
tional — by discrediting him, or preventing his testimony from 
being received. Those punishments only belong to the class 
now before us, whose sole object is to affect the reputation, 
or one of whose express objects is declared by law to be this. 
They have some eminent advantages when examined by the 
rules; the principal of which is, that they both execute and 
apportion themselves. To this part of the subject belongs a 
very interesting topic, — the limits of the lawgiver’s power in 
leading and forming the public opinion. Some offences, it is 
well known, however severely they may be punished, are little, 
if at all, contemned as infamous; and yet, in their nature, 
they belong to the same class with those most universally held 
to be ignominious. Smuggling is a remarkable example. Our 
author conceives that the Legislature, armed as it is with the 
highest powers and dignity, ought to have authority sufficient 
gradually to sway the public sentiments, and wean them from 
such prejudices. But in cases where the criminal act, or rather 
the prohibited act, is equivocal, and where the motives are not 
necessarily disgraceful, as in libel, it is in vain for the lawgiver 
to contend with the well founded’ opinions of mankind. The 
offence is too much of a mixed nature to be susceptible of an 
ignominious punishment. 

L 2 . The description of punishments affecting property, con- 
sists of those which are pecuniary, and those which are quasi - 
pecuniary , as confiscation of lands this class "ill tiot cb 
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tnin us long, It possesses great advantages in point of divisi- 
bility > equality* and convertibility to profit, but is liable to some 
Refects of consequence ; tending to affect others beside the 
delmqtient, and being hut little exemplary, except in the case 
bf ; confiscations, to which other objections are hereafter, to be 
stated* Where the punishment is inflicted by payment ot costs, 
the example is wholly lost. 

3. The forfeiture of condition, or status , is a class of great 
exfont theoretically speaking, but in practice it is reduced with- 
in narrow limits. All the conditions which. 'Arise out of rela- 
tions created by civil institutions, and even the qualities annex- 
ed bv those institutions - to natural relations, may be destroyed 
by the civil magistrate* Marriage may be dissolved; children 
my be bastardized; blood may be corrupted; the different 
kinds of trust may be taken away ; a person may be reduced to 
slavery ; n community may be deprived of its rights or privi- 
leges. There is another punishment referable to this head, but 
liable to severe Animadversion in the manner in which it has fre- 
quently been applied, we mean, outlawry, whether as a part of 
criminal or of civil process. Its extreme inequality, even as at. 
present mitigated, and its tendency to occasion infringements of 
moral rintiea between man and man, are sufficiently obvious, 
and call fondly for still further modifications. 

IV. Hitherto we have been occupied with the consideration 
of punishments more or less deserving, under proper restrict 
tions, the attention of a wise lawgiver, excepting one or two, 
which from an unavoidable imperfection in the classification, 
crossed us, as it were, on our way, although they were also re- 
ferable to other classes. The kinds of infliction that remain to 
be discussed, are those which every sound principle teaches, us 
to avoid wbefe it is possible, and to diminish as natch as possi- 
ble, where, from the defects of all human contrivances, they in- 
evitably mingle themselves with the legitimate modes of punish- 
ment. Thi» system arranges them in two classes; those which 
are misplaced, or fall upori other persons than the offender; 
and those whfoh are complicated, or present neither to the le- 
gislator, the judge, the party, nor the public, any fixed and 
definite idea. The former clnss is th y e subject of the Fourth, 
the latter of the Kiuh and hist bock* The arrangement would 
have betfnmorecoM-ittj and elegant, perhaps, if these two books 
had been cons jlidaud into one. ' 

It is to be observed/ that some punishments appear, at first 
view, to be misplaced, which, in reality, are not so. Tims, 
ih(-5. which, following the rules of civil responsibility, are in- 
'Suited upon one person for the fault of another over whom he 
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bad n control, are, in reality, only punishments inflicted ao 
bin) for culpable negligence in the performance of liis own du- 
ties. It may further be remarked, that almost every punish-* 
inent more or less affects others as well as the delinquent j but 
the legislator should do his utmost to reduce this unfortunate 
overflowing, if yve may so speak, within the least possible bounds. 
Thus, the condition of tlie offender with respect to family con- 
nexions should be regarded ; and in cases the claims of cre- 
ditors should be preferred to those of the fisc, where pecuniary 
punishment is imposed. - The class of punishments properly call- 
ed misplaced, are those which the legislator enacts w ith the in- 
tention of punishing another person than the offender, either 
along with him, or in his place. They consist of four kinds ; 
vicarious , where the offender escapes— it ansitive, where an in- 
nocent person is purposely punished who fo connected with the 
offender — collective , where a body of innocent persons suffer, in 
the presumption of the guilty being among them— fortuitous* 
where an innocent person suffers as wdl'as the offender, though 
unconnected with him. 

Of vicarious punishments, the only instance * given, and, 
we presume, the onl) one which exists, is that inflicted upoa 
the families and creditors of suicides by the law of Englandl 
Like all other absurd and unjust laws, it is evaded, in almost c~ 

. very instance, by perjury, and the exercise of a discretion in 
the Sovereign, — which, if it is never to be abused, can in no in- 
stance be of any use to him. The example given of transitive 
punishment, is the corruption of bloods— a more able exposition 
of the absurdity of which is nowlu re to be found within so short 
a compass. It must often be impracticable, says our author, 
for want of relatives on whom it may attach. In such cases, 
some other augmentation of the principal punishment is to be, 
applied, Then why should not this augmentation be in every 
case preferred ? It supposes the offender to have feelings, w hich 
in many instances are wanting also* In those cases it wholly 
fails, without the possibility of the failure being known. It fs 
extravagant in the range of its operation, and the variety of evil 
which it produces. Finally, it is in direct opposition to all po-^ 
pillar feelings, and speedily turns their current in favour of those 
whom, in the cases to which alone it is applicable, the state is 

"j '"* 1 " 1 ■*' ■ — ir 1,1 * , 1 *■ 

* Perhaps the acts that have sometimes passed the Legislature* 
. attainting persons after their dlbease, belong to the class of vicari* 
ous 'punishments. England, Scotland, and Ireland, have both fur- 
nished noted examples ; Ireland very recently, and England at the 
Restoration. > . , 
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the most interested in rendering odious* Does the rasrige bf the 
moral sciences afford a demonstration at oncemOre cogent and 
concise ? The chief instances of collective punishments are those 
iii which corporations are punished for the faults of certain inn 
dividual corporators ; a proceeding never to be justified, except 
Inthfe case, scarcely supposcnble, of the offenders being un- 
known, and the evil of uieif impunity being greater than that 
of punishing the innocent. 

The class of fortuitous punishments is more fruitful in exam- 
ples ; and three well known ones are taken from the law of Eng- 
land* Perhaps the most notable is the forfeiture and escheat of 
freehold property, in cases of attainder of treason and felony ; 
where the confiscation relates back to the commission of the of- 
fence, and all mesne conveyances arc avoided ; so that d man 
may commit a secret crime, ai;d sell his estate ’to an innocent 
and ignorant purchaser, in whose hands the crown or the lord 
afterwards seizes the estate upon the vendor’s attainder ; and as 
his goods and chattels are forfeited upon conviction, the only 
fund of compensation is gone also. Deodands are another in- 
stance of similar injustice ; and the punishment of incapacitat- 
ing a delinquent from giving evidence, is manifestly one which 
may strike much more injuriously at parties wholly unconnected 
with the offender, than at himself : besides, that it is by no 
means inflicted, merely with the view of putting courts of justice 
on their guard against admitting a bad witness ; for it is olten 
the punishment of crimes which have no peculiar connexion 
with violation of truth. One of the most striking examples of the 
evils arising from this punishment, is to be found in the noted 
case where a will of lands was set aside many years after the de- 
visee had been in possession tinder it, because it was discovered 
that one of the three witnesses required by Jaw had laboured im-* 
der this incapacity, unknown of course to the testator, and pro- 
bably to every person in the place where ho resided. 

V. The Last Book, after shortly stating the evils of compli- 
cated punishments, and observing that two of these, outlawry 
and incapacitation to give evidence, have already been disposed 
of, proceeds to the remaining two, of Excommunication and fr- 
lom/. Upon the first of these, a circumstance has fortunately 
occurred [since the work was published), which dispenses with 
the attention which it otherwise would have required. Moved 
by some gross abuses in the infliction of this punishment, seve- 
ral distinguished persons have undertaken to substitute other 
proceduic in its place. Sir William Scott has brought a bill 
into parliament with this? view; and there can be no doubt of ihe 
eyil speedily being done away. Under felony, or more proper- 
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Jy according to the language of the present day, under the pu- 
nishment of persons as felons, are comprehended a number of 
inflictions very different from each other $ and. our author com* 
plains, that when a person is said to be guilty of felony, no pre- 
cise or intelligible idea is conveyed of what he has committed* 
This is no doubt true ; but we think he rather carries his objec- 
tion too far, when he asserts the punishing as a felon to be an 
equally vague and indefinite term. It comprehends two descrip- 
tions of punishment 5 the one capital, with forfeiture of lands and 
chattels; the other not capital, hut consisting in forfeiture of 
chattels, and the form of burning in the hand; to which, by 
special enactment, imprisonment, transportation, or indeed any 
other punishment, may be superadded. No doubt the term has 
become quite useless, and even worse ; for it seems to mean 
something, when it in truth conveys no distinct idea. Every 
one must admit, that a much simpler and better manner of stat- 
ing the punishment due to an offence, would be, to, tell at once 
of what it is to be composed ; and, instead of enacting that cer- 
tain offences are felonies, which now tells us nothing, to prohi- 
bit them, and state the precise inflictions which shall follow the 
commission of them. 

In the analysis which we have just brought to a close, it has 
been impossible for us to give even a specimen of the rich vein 
of illustration which runs through the whole of the original trea- 
tise. Examples are never wanting from the laws and the history 
of all ages and nations, to explain, and to enforce the general 
positions. The work, however, in this department, has a ma- 
nifest superiority over Montesquieu's celebrated performance. 
The author does not, like him, overload his chapters with facts 
and anecdotes, which, so far from being kept in subordination 
to the main design of unfolding the principles, become in very 
many instances the chief object. Whoever is but slightly ac- 
quainted with the Esprit des Lois, must recollect upon how ma- 
ny occasions not merely a subdivision is made, but a general 
head formed, and a principle laid clown, for the sole purpose 
of introducing a singular story; and how little the illustrious 
President is in the habit of regarding the value of the facts which 
he brings together, lie is equally careless of the weight of evi- 
dence, the foundation on which his, facts rest. lie finds them 
in a * printed hook\ 9 and that is enough. Down they go into 
his commonplace hook, and tlyere they lye until a niche is found 
for them in, some compartment of the treatise ; but if none is 
found, one must be made, that at all events the facts may not 
be lost. Whether they come from franco, or from Japan, or 
from the kingdom of Bantam ; whether in themselves probable, 
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or such as scarcely any force of testimony could make ys believe 
that in some countries there are ten women for one man), 
sectns to-signuynotliing j they are equally facts, anti must be 
notKxxI with the same respect. *, The reader of Mr Beniham 1 -® 
™«- has to complain of this. Nor does he meet- with 
tbe frequert substitution of epigrams and neat sayings for deli- 
berate philosophical positions. Indeed a plain* manly, even 
homely sense, is one peculiar characteristic of his doctrines. 

If we consider how very little was {lone in this branch of the 
science of legislation before the present work, and the corres- 
ponding parts of the Traith de Legislation, ive shall still more 
clearly perceive the- extent of our obligations to its author. All 
the remarks^ upon the subject which are to be found scattered over 
the Lspritdes Loss, if collected together, would hardly, says Mr 
JWumonV nlfa dozen pages. Beccaria, whose design compre- 
hended the whole science of criminal jurisprudence, has given a 
mere sketch of some detached parts of it, through which, not- 
withstanding the great liberality and boldness, and frequently the 
Jumcious nature of bis observations, we are left to regret that he 
Aever pursues a suhjeet completely, and that he laboured under 
the almost irremediable defect of not* being a practical lawyer 
Itis the great merit of Mr Bentham, that he goes thoroughly 
into his subject, leaves no part of it Unexplained, and fears less 
the imputation of minuteness or superfluity, nay, the odious 
names of tediousness and truism themselves, than the more se- 
nous charge of passing superficially over the topics of an in- ' 

quny , every part of which is in some measure connected with all 
the rest. 

His method of handling the subject, which, from a mathema- 
tical analogy not very applicable, lias been termed exhaustive, f 
is no doubt admirably adapted to ensure a cautious and full con- 
wderauon of it. By carefully analysing it, separating all its 
parts, and attending to each in its uncombined state, ail risk of 
confounding together different, ideas, and of passing over any 
o pic premises which ought to influence the conclusion, is with 

* TT T* ~ . 1 ******* ,i — «■ . ..■ ! . i s . ■■O. H .. i i, 

* Est-il possible (says 7oltaire) qu’un hotrnne setieux daigne nous 
I»rier si sduveni des low de Bantam, de Macassar, de Borneo, d’A- • 
cnem ; qu ll repete tant de contes de voyogeurs, ou plutdt d'hommes * 
errans, qui ont debite taut de fables, qui ont prfs d’abus pour des lois 
qur sans sorttr du cotnptoir d’un mqrehand Hollandais, ont penetrl 
Ang les palais de tact de princes de l’Aeie > Oeuv. tom. xxxvf p . 37. 
An implicit belief of every thing in ancient hiatbry is equally un- 
worthy of ‘ uc homme srrieux. » “ j » m««uy on 

"t Analytical ig a mere appropriate term. , 
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certainty avoided. They, however, who expect more from such 
a method of investigation, (and we have sometimes thought 
fancied we perceived symptoms of this expectation in Mr Du-* 
mont), deceive themselves, probably by some indistinct notions 
of a comparison with the analytical processes of the mathemati- 
cal and physical sciences. To a certain extent the comparison 
holds; but if we push it farther, we lose all resemblance ; and 
if we attempt to force the subject, are sure to fail into the gross- 
est absurdities,— instances of which are indeed not wanting in 
the history of philosophy. Indeed, even in the sciences ot ab- 
stract quantity and of matter, the inquirer must limit himself 
in tracing resemblances and diversities ; — he cannot compare 
where ho has no Common measure. The chymist may resolve 
a body into its constituent parts;* and the moralist may examine 
©f what kinds of suffering any penal infliction consists; But 
while the common relations of weight and bulk always afford 
the former the means -of ‘estimating the mutual proportions of 
the simple ingredients, the latter has no such standard of com- 
parison ; — he cannot say how inany parts of the whole punish- 
ment consist of pain, and how many of anxiety. So we can 
say at once how many parts of a lighter body it will take to out- 
weigh a given portion of a heavier one ; but we shall in vaift 
seek for a precise answer to the question, how much must be 
added or taken from one kind of punishment, to make it equal 
to another kind. Again, we enumerate, and consider, accord- 
ing to Mr Bentham’s method, all the circumstances, in favour 
of a given punishment; we then state all those which area.- 
gainst it; but we have no means of accurately comparing the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, or of subtracting the one from the 
other, and striking the balance. So in ch using between two 
inodes of punishment, we may state the circumstances that 
should draw us towards one, or those that should draw us to- 
wards another, but we cannot calculate the superiority of the one 
to the other, still less can we find some middle line exactly deter- 
mined by the combined operation of the different inducements. 
We are in the situation of a mathematician who sees from the 
data in the enunciation of a proposition, generally and vaguely, 
the relations which must determine the result; who perceives 
that, from the nature of his equation, there are certain limits to 
the solution j who knows upon what conditions the solution de- 
pends; but who cannot . perform the investigation, and arrive 
at the conclusion. Let it not l>e thought, however, that this 
necessary consequence of the different nature of the subject, is 
any detraction from Mr Bcntham’s merit, or that his method 
docs little service, because it , does not perforin impossibilities 
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It brings under our view every thing which requires considera- 
tion, — perpetually reminds us” of paints apt to liepassed over ia 
the hasty and sweeping deductions of more ambitious inquirers, 
~&nd secures to each particular the attention which it merits. 
Nor 'is the merit small, of having pushed the method no far- 
ther than the nature of the subject permitted. Inferior minds 
would easily have been seduced into an attempt at some prepos- 
terous union of calculus with enumeration, as they have been 
into wild applications of thg Mathematics to Nosology and Mo- 
rals. / - . \ . . ■■ ; . 

The arrangement of each branch of his subject forms a neces- 
sary part of this plan, and has of itself very great merits. It 
affords the means af comparison, assists the ^memory, conduces 
to the formation of clear ideas, and, by preparing the places to 
which particular facts belong, teaches us to observe arid remem- 
ber them. The classification, especially fn the latter ' part of 
•the present work, is perhaps carried somewhat too far ; as we 
meet with heads apparently composed of single examples ; and 
a certain want of keeping is observable (to use the language of 
painters) : for Mr Dumont frequently dwells as much on the di- 
visions thus barren of cases, as he does on far more prolific ones. 
These imperfections, however, are slight in themselves, and 
they result partly from the nature of the method, partly no doubt 
from the state of fragments in which his materials were often 
found. * 

It has sometimes been the misfortune of cursory readers to dip, 
a 9 is their manner, hastily into the middle of one of .Mr Ben- 
thart/s inquiries, and finding him occupied in laying down a 
plain, and *$ven self-evident position, to shut the book as a col- 
lection of truisms. This is not the wav, we must observe once 
for all, in which his system can be either relished, or indeed.com,- 
prehended. Its parts areintimstcly connected; and the evident 
truth and simplicity of his propositions, taken singly, is precise- 
ly that which gives to his deductions their extraordinary strict- 
ness. A wit might perhaps ask why the geometer detains him 
with stating that the whole is greater than a part; and some pa- 
radoxical philosophers, us wefi as wits, have ridiculed the pains 
bestoivcd by the father of the science, in proving that two sides of 
a triangle are greater than the third; Yet from this simple pro- 
position, the skill of succeeding geometricians has carried us to 
the magnificent discovery, that by elementary methods we can 
determine the place of a planet in the heavens for a given time,* 
and the chain is uninterrupted, nor incumbered by one unne- 


* See Dr M. Stewart’s solution of Kepler’s problem. 
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cessary link, which connects the axioms with the comparison 
of curves and of solids, the guidance of a ship in the ocean* 
and the investigation of the system of the universe. In the ana* 
lytical view of the system of punishments, which Wfc have pre- 
sented to the reader, we have endeavoured to make the conne- 
xion apparent between .Mr Bentham's first principles and hfo; 
practical inferences or final results. No one we presume will 
maintain that the process is a mere chain of truisms, or a parade 
of barren classifications, which conducts us to a clear demon- 
stration of the imperfections attending the principal branch of 
punishments known in this country, grid puts us in possession 
of a substitute proved to be unexceptionable, and shown by ex- 
perience to be eminently efficacious; and if auy one should assert 
that the exposition of deportation , and the knowledge of the 
Panopticon might have been obtained independent of the theory, 
the answer is obvious, that supposing wc were to admit this, it 
would still be true, that he who is possessed of the method* 
pointed out by the theory, is ready to apply them again and again 
to each new case presented for his consideration. lhre 9 at least, 
the analogy between the moral and the stricter sciences is perfect. 
The Geometrician may, without the refined methods of modern 
invention, happily succeed in solving a difficult problem ; but 
let another be offered to his notice, he is not a step the neared 
ids solution ^ while a very inferior analyst, by means of those 
exquisite instruments of investigation, is ready to treat any ques- 
tion that may occur without anxiety, and with a reasonable cer- 
tainty of finding an easy answer. 

Wc shall hereafter discuss the second part of Mr Bentham's 
work, which is in truth a separate treatise ; but in the mean 
while, we have to prefer our urgent request to himself and his 
able coadjutor, that they would not delay giving to the world 
such other parts of his great system of legislation, as may be in 
a finished state. The work on evidence , is perhaps the branch 
which excites the most eager and general expectation. There are 
pleasures attending these inquiries, which tar more than coun- 
terbalance the labour they demand. Beside the charms of ab- 
stract speculation, they bear a constant and intimate relation to 
the highest interests of mankind; and in times when little else is 
to be seen on every side but profligacy and corruption, or apo- 
stasy and time-serving, it is perhaps rather wise than selfish, to 
partake of the general apathy with which all this apparently is. 
regarded, and to withdraw our curiosity towards remote age*, or 
different subjects of inquiry. 




Art. II. Poem&s By Samuel Rogers ; Including Fragment* 
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’IV’niay seem very doubtful, whether the progress and the vi- 
dssitndes of the elegant arts can be referred to die opera- 
tion of general laws, with the same plausibility as the exertion* 
of the more robust faculties of the human mind, in die severer 


forms of science and of useful art. The action of fancy and 
taste seems to be affected by causes too various and minute to 
be enumerated with sufficient completeness for the purposes of 
philosophical theory! To explain them, may appear to be as 
hopeless an attempt, as to account for onO summer being more 
warm and genial than another. The difficulty must be owned 
to be great. It renders complete explanations impossible'; and 
it would be insurmountable, even in framing the most general 
outline of theory', if the various forms assumed by imagination, 
3n die fine arts, did not depend on some of the most conspicu- 
ous, as well as powerful agents in the moral world. They arise 
from revolutions of popular sentiments. They are connected 
•with the opinions of the age, and with die manners ot the le- 
fined class, as certainly, though not as much, as with the pas- 
sions of the multitude. The comedy of a polished monarchy, 
never could be of the same character with that of a bold and 


tumultuous democracy. Changes of religion and of govern- 
ment, civil or foreign wars, conquests which derive splendour 
from distance, or extent, or difficulty ; — long tranquillity ;■ — all 
these, and indeed every conceivable modification of the state of 
a community show themselves in the tone of its poetry, and 
leave long and d^p traces on every part of its literature. Geo- 
metry is the same, not only at London and Paris, but in the 
extremes of Athens and Satnarcand. . But the state of the ge- 
neral feeling in England, at this moment, requires a different 
poetry from that which delighted our ancestors in the time of 
Luther or Alfred. It ought to be needless to guard this lan- 
guage from misconception, by an observation, so obviously im- 
plied, as that there are some qualities which must be common 
to all delightful poems of every time ami country. 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century, the con- 
nexion of the character of English poetry, with the state of the 
country, was very easily traced. The period which expended 
from the English to the French Revolution, was the goldeshege 
of authentic history. Governments Were secure, nations tran- 
quil, improvements rapid, manners mild beyond the example 
<gj|goy former age. The English' nation which possessed the 
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greatest of all human blessings, a wisely constructed popular 
Government, necessarily enjoyed the largest share of every o- 
ther benefit- The tranquillity of that fortunate period was not 
disturbed by any of those calamitous, or even extraordinary e- 
vents, which excite the imagination and inflame the passions. 
No age was morfc exempt from the prevalence of any species of 
popular enthusiasm. Poetry, in this state of things, partook 
of that calm, argumentative, moral, and directly useful charac- 
ter into which it naturally subsides, when there are no events 
which call up the higher passions ; — when every talent is allured 
into the immediate service of a prosperous and improving society; 
— and when wit, taste, diffused literature, and fastidious criticism, 
combine to deter the youn^ writer from the more arduous enter- 
prises of poetical genius. In such an age, every art becomes ra- 
tional. Reason is the power which presides in a calm : But rea- 
son guides, rather than impels ; and, though it must regulate 
every exertion of genius, it never can rouse it to vigorous 
action. 

The school of Dry den and Pope, which prevailed till a very 
late period of the last century, is neither the most poetical nor 
the most national part of our literary annals. These great poets- 
sometimes indeed ventured into the regions of pure poetry. 
But their general character is, that 6 not in fancy’s maze they 
wandered long ; * that they rather approached the elegant cor- 
rectness of our Continental neighbours, than supported the dar- 
ing flight which, in the former age, had borne English poetry to 
a sublimer elevation, than that of any other modern people of the 
West. Towards the middle of the eighteenth century, great, 
though quiet changes, began to manifest themselves in tne re- 
public of letters, in every European nation which retained any 
portion of mental activity. About that time, the exclusive au- 
thority of our great rhyming poets began to be weakened ; new 
tastes and fashions began to show themselves in the political 
world* A school of poetry must have prevailed long enough, 
to be probably on the verge of downfal, before its practice be 
embodied in a correspondent system of criticism. Johnson was 
the critic of our second poetical school. As far as his prejudi- 
ces of a political or religious kind did not disqualify him for all 
criticism, he was admirably fitted by nature to be the critic of 
this species of poetry. Without more imagination, sensibility, 
or delicacy than it required, — not always with perhaps quite e- 
nough for its higher parts, — he possessed sagacity, shrewdness, 
experience, knowledge of mankind, a taste- tor rational and or- 1 
derly compositions, and a disposition to accept, instead of poe- 
try, that lofty and vigorous declamation in harmonious |erse» 
vol, xxu. wo. *3. C 
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of which he himself was capable, and to which his great mas- 
ters sometimes descended. T Iis spontaneous admiration scarcely 
spared above Dryden* * Merit of a loftier class he rather saw 
than felt. ’ Shakespeare has transcendent excellence of every 
sort, and for every critic, except those who arc repelled by the 
faults which usually attend sublime virtues,— character and man- 
ners, morality and prudence, as well as imagery end passion. 
Johnson did indeed perform a vigorous act of reluctant justice 
towards Milton j but it was a proof to use his own w r ords, that 
4 At length our mighty Bard's victorious lays 
Fill the loud voice of universal praise ; 

And baffled Spite, with hopeless anguish dumb, 

Yields to renown the centuries to come I * 

The deformities of the life of Gray ought not to bo ascribed 
to jealousy — for Johnson’s mind, though coarse, was not mean 
— but to the prejudices of his University, his faction, ami his 
poetical sect : and this last bigotry is the more remarkable, be- 
cause it is exerted against the most skilful and tasteful of inno- 
vators, who, in reviving move poetical subjects awl a more 
splendid diction, has employed more care and finish, than 
those who aimed only at correctness. 

The interval which elapsed between the death of Goldsmith 
and the rise of Cowper, is perhaps more barren than any other 
twelve years in the history of our poetry since the accession of 
'Elizabeth. It seemed as if the fertile soil was at length ex-, 
hausted. But it had in fact only ceased to exhibit its accustom- 
ed produce. The established Poetry had worn out either its 
own resources, or the constancy of its readers. Former at- 
tempts to introduce novelty had been either too weak, or too 
early. Neither the beautiful fancy of Collins, nor the learned 
and ingenious industry of Warton, nor even the union of su- 
blime genius with consummate art in Gray, had produced a 
general change in poetical composition. But the fulness of 
time was approaching $ and a revolution has been accomplished, 
of which the commencement nearly coincides (not as we conceive 
accidentally) with that of the political revolution which has chang- 
ed tiie character as well $s the condition of Europe. It has been 
a thousand times observed, that nations become weary even of 
excellences and seek a new way of writing, though it should be 
a wors^ff * But besides the operation of satiety — the general 
cause of literary revolutions — several particular circumstances 
seem to have affected the late changes of our poetical taste ; of 
winch, two are .more conspicuous than the rest. 

» In the natural progress of society, the. songs which are the 
dludpn of the feelings of a rude tribe, are ^gradually polished 
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into a Poetry still retaining the marks of those national opini- 
ons, sentiments and mamiers, from which it originally sprung. 
The plants arc improved by cultivation ; but they are still the 
native produce of the soil. The Only perfect example which we 
know, of this sort, is Greece. Knowledge and useful art, and 
perhaps in a great measure religion, the Greeks received from 
the East. But as they studied no foreign language, it was im- 
possible that any foreign literature should influence the progress 
of theirs. Not even the name of a Persian, Assyrian, Pheni- 
rian, or Egyptian poet is alluded to by a Greek writer,; — the 
Greek poetry was therefore wholly national. The Pelasgic 
ballads were insensibly formed in. to Epic, and Tragic, and Lyric 
poems: But the heroes, the opinions, the customs, continued 
as exclusively Grechin, ns they had been when the Hellenic 
minstrels knew little beyond the Adriatic and the Egcau. The 
literature of Home was a copy from that of Greece. When 
the classical studies revived amidst the chivalrous imu. uers and 
feudal institutions of Gothic Europe, the imitation of ancient 
poets struggled against the power of modem sentimonts, with 
various evejU, in different times and countries, — but every 
where in such a manner, as to give somewhat of an artificial 
and exotic character to poetry. Jupiter and the Muses appear- 
ed in the poems of Christian nations. The feelings and princi- 
ples of democracies were copied by the gentlemen of Teuto- 
nic monarchies or aristocracies. The sentiments of the poet 
in his veise, were not those which actuated him in his con- 
duct. The forms and rules of composition were borrowed from 
antiquity, instead of spontaneously arising from the manner of 
thinking of modern communities. In Italy, when letters first 
revived, the chivalrous principle was too near the period of its 
lull vigour, to be oppressed by the foreign learning. Ancient 
ornaments were borrowed, — but the romantic form was preva- 
lent; aiul where the forms were classical, the spirit continued 
to be romantic. The structure of Tasso’s poem was that of 
the Grecian epic. But his heroes were Christian Knights. 
French poetry having been somewhat unaccountably late in its 
rise, and slow in its progress, reached its brilliant period, when 
all Europe had considerably lost its ancient characteristic prin- 
ciples, and was fully impregnated with classical ideas. Henqe 
it acquired faultless elegance. Hence also it became less natural 
— more timid and more imitative — more like a feeble translation 
of Roman poetry. The first age of English poetry, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, displayed a combination, fantastic enough, 
df chivalrous fancy and ieeling with classical pedantry: But, 
upon the whole, the native genius was unsubdued ; and the 
poems of that age, with all their faults, and partly perhaps from 
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their feults, are the most national part of our poetry, as they 
undoubtedly contain its highest beauties. From the accession 
of James, to the civil war, the glory of Shakespeare turned 
the whole national genius to the drama; and, after the Res* 
rotation, a new and classical school arose, under whom our old 
end peculiar literature was abandoned, and almost forgotten. 
But all imported tastes in literature must be in some measure su- 
perficial. The poetry which grew in the bosoms of a people, 
is always capable of being revived by a skilful hand. When the 
brilliant and poignant lines of Pope began to pall on the public 
ear, it was natural that we should revert to the cultivation of our 
indigenous poetry. 

Nor was this the sole, or perhaps the chief, agent which was 
working a poetical change. As the condition and character of 
the former age had produced an argumentative, didactic, sen- 
tentious, prudential, and satirical poetry ; so, the approaches to 
a new order (or rather at first disorder) in political society, were 
attended by correspondent movements in the poetical world. — 
Bolder speculations began to prevail : and we shall soon have a 
more proper occasion to remark how the feelings, which were 
the forerunners of civil mutation, called for a sterner and more 
lofty system of ethics; and to point out the slender but import- 
ant threads which bound them to the most abstruse researches 
of metaphysics. A combination of the science and art of the 
tranquil period, with the hardy enterprises of that which suc- 
ceeded, gave rise to scientific poems, in which a bold attempt 
was made, by the mere force of diction, to give a poetical inte- 
rest and elevation to the coldest parts of knowledge — and to 
those arts which have been hitherto considered as the meanest. 
Having been forced above their natural place by the first won- 
der, they have not yet recovered from the subsequent depres- 
sion ; nor will a similar attempt be successful, without a more tem- 
perate use of power over style, — until the diffusion of physical 
knowledge renders it familiar to the popular imagination, — and 
till the prodigies worked by the mechanical arts shall have be- 
stowed on them a character of grandeur. 

As the agitation of men's minds approached the period of ex- 
plosion, its effects on literature became more visible. The de- 
sire of strong emotion succeeded to the solicitude >to avoid dig* 
gust Fictions, both dramatic and narrative, were formed ac- 
cording to the school of Rousseau and Goethe. The mixture 
of ebmic and tragic pictures once more displayed itself, as in the 
^ntient and national drama. The sublime and energetic feelings 
of devotion began to be more frequently associated with poetry. 
The tendency of political speculation concurred in directing the 
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mind of the poet to the intense and undisguised passions of the 
uneducated, which fastidious politeness had excluded from the 
subjects of poetical imitation. 

The history of nations unlike ourselves — the fantastic mytho- 
logy and ferocious superstition of distant times and countries — 
or the legends of our own antique faith, and the romances of 
our fabulous and heroic ages, became favourite themes of poetry. 
Traces of a higher order of feeling appeared in the contempla£ 
tions in which the poet indulged, and in the events and scenes 
which he delighted to describe. The fire with which a chival- 
rous talc was told, made the reader inattentive to negligences in 
the story or the style. Poetry became more devout, more con- 
templative, more mystical, more visionary, — more alien from the 
taste of those whose poetry is only a polished prosaic verse,-— 
more full of antique superstition, and more prone to daring inno- 
vation, — painting both coarser realities and purer imaginations, 
than she had before hazarded, — sometimes buried in the pro- 
found quiet required by the dreams of fancy, — sometimes turbu- 
lent and martial, — seeking 6 fierce wars and faithful loves 9 in 
those times long past, when the frequency of the most dreadful 
dangers produced heroic energy and the ardour of faithful affec- 
tion. 

Even the direction given to the traveller by the accidents of 
war has not been without its influence. Greece, the mother of 
freedom and of poetry in the west, which had long employed on- 
ly the antiquary, the artist, and the philologist, was at length 
destined, after an interval of many silent and inglorious ages, 
to awaken the genius of a poet. Full of enthusiasm for those 
perfect forms of heroism and liberty, which his imagination had 
placed in the recesses of antiquity, he gave vent to his impa- 
tience of the imperfections of living men and real institutions, 
in an original strain of sublime satire, which clothes moral atiger 
in imagery of an almost horrible grandeur ; and which, though 
it cannot coincide with the estimate of reason, yet could omy 
flow from that worship of perfection, which is the soul of all true 
poetry. 

The tendency of poetry to become national, was in more than 
one case remarkable. While the Scottish middle age inspired 
the most popular poet perhaps of the 18 th century, the national 
genius of Ireland at length found a poetical representative, w'hose 
exquisite ear, and flexible fancy, wantoned in all the varieties of 
poetical luxury, from the levities to the fondness of love, from 
polished pleasantry to ardent passion, and from the social jovs 
of private life to a tender and mournful patriotism, taught by 
the melancholy fortunes of an illustrious country ; — with a range 
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adapted to every nerve in the composition of a people suscepti- 
bly of all feelings which have the colour of generosity, and more 
exempt probably than any other from degrading and unpoetical 
vhtes. 

' The failure of innumerable adventurers is inevitable, in lite- 
rary, as well as in political Revolutions. The inventor seldom 

S erJfects his invention. The uncouthness of the novelty, the 
umsiness with which it is managed by an unpractised hand, 
and the dogmatical contempt of criticism natural to the pride 
and enthusiasm of the innovator, combine to expose him to ri- 
dicule, and generally terminate in In's being admired, though 
warmly, by few of his contemporaries — remembered only occa- 
sionally in after times— and supplanted in general estimation by 
more cautious and skilful imitators. With the very reverse of* 
unfriendly feelings, we observe that erroneous theories respect- 
ing poetical diction — exclusive and proscriptive notions in criti- 
cism, which in adding new provinces to poetry would deprive 
her of ancient dominions and lawful instruments of rule — and a 
neglect of that extreme regard to general sympathy, and even 
accidental prejudice, which is necessary to guard poetical novel- 
ties against their natural enemy the satirist— -have powerfully 
counteracted an attempt, equally moral and philosophical, made 
by a writer of undisputed poetical genius, to enlarge the territo- 
ries of art, by unfolding the poetical interest which lies latent in 
the common acts of the humblest men, and in the most ordinary 
modes of feeling, as well as in the most familiar scenes of nature. 

The various opinions which may naturally be formed of the 
merit of individual writers, form no necessary part of our consid- 
eration. We consider the present as one of the most flourishing 
periods of English poetry. But those who condemn all contem- 
porary poets, need not on that account dissent from our specula- 
tions. It is sufficient to have proved the reality, and in part per- 
haps to have explained the origin, of a literary revolution. A.t no 
time docs the success of writers boar so uncertain a proportion to 
their genius, as when the rules of judging and the habits of feel- 
ing are unsettled. 

it is not uninteresting, even as a matter of speculation, to ob- 
serve the fortune of a poem which, like the Pleasures of Me- 
mory, appeared at the commencement of this literary revolution, 
without g$ying court to the revolutionary tastes, or seeking dis- 
tinctions resistance to them. It borrowed no aid either from 
prejudice or innovation. It neither copied the fashion of the 
age which was passing away, nor offered any homage to the ris- 
jpg novelties. It resembles, only in measure, the poems of the 
Eighteenth century, which were written in heroic rhyme. Neir 
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ther die brilliant sententiousness of Pope, nor the frequent lan- 
guor and negligence perhaps inseparable from the exquisite nature* 
of Goldsmith, could be traced in a poem, from which taste and 
labour equally banished mannerism and inequality. It was pa- 
tronized by 110 sect or faction. It was neither imposed on the 
public by any literary cabal, nor forced into notice by the noisy 
anger of conspicuous enemies. Yet, destitute as it was of every 
foreign help, it acquired a popularity originally very great ; and 
which has not only continued amidst extraordinary fluctuation 
of general taste, but increased amidst a succession of formidable 
competitors. No production, so popular, was probably ever so 
little censured by criticism. It was approved by the critics, as 
much as read and applauded by the people ; and thus seemed to 
combine the applause of Contemporaries with the suffrage of the 
representatives of Posterity. 

It is needless to make extracts from a poem which is familiar 
to every reader. In selection, indued, no two readers would pro- 
bably agree. But the description of the Gypsies — of the Boy 
quitting his Father’s house — and of the Savoyard recollecting 
the mountainous scenery of his country — and the descriptive 
commencement of the Tale in Cumberland, have remained most 
deeply impressed on our minds. We should be disposed to 
quote the following verses, as not surpassed, in pure and chaste 
elegance, by any English lines. 

‘ When Joy's bright sun has shed his evening ray. 

And Hope’s delusive meteors cease to play ; 

When clouds on clouds the smiling prospect close, 

Still through the gloom thy star serenely glows : 

Like yon fair orb she gilds the brow of Night 
With the mild magic of reflected light. ’ 

The conclusion of the fine passage on the Veterans at Green- 
wich and Chelsea, has a pensive dignity which beautifully cor- 
responds with the scene, 

‘ Long have ye known Reflection’s genial ray 
Gild the calm close of Valour’s various day. * 

And we cannot resist the pleasure of quoting the moral, ten* 
der, and elegant lines which close the Poems. 

6 Lighter than air, Hope's summer- visions fly, 

If but a fleeting cloud obscure the sky j 
If but a beam of sober Reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away ! 

But can the wiles of Art, the grasp of Power, 

Snatch the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 

These, when the trembling spirit wings her flight, 

Pour round her path a stream of living light ; 

And gild those pure and perfect realms of rest, 

Wherp Virtue triumphs, and her sons arc blest ! * 
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The descriptive passages of this classical poem* require indeed 
a closer inspection, ana a more exercised eye, than those of 
some celebrated contemporaries who sacrifice elegance to effect, 
and whose figures stand out in bold relief, from the general 
roughness or their more unfinished compositions. And in the 
moral parts, there is often discoverable a Virgilian art, which 
suggests, rather than displays, the various *and contrasted scenes 
of human life, — and*dds to the power 6f language by a certain 
air of reflection and modesty, indie preference of measured terms 
over those of more apparent energy. 

In the Epistle to a Friend, the Panegyric on Engraving — the 
View from the Poet's Country-house — the Bee-hives^of the Loire 
~and the Rustic Bath, will immediately present themselves to 
the recollection of most poetical readers. 

In the View from the House, the scene is neither delightful 
from very superior beauty, nor striking by singularity, nor power- 
ful from reminding us of terrible passions or memorable deeds. 
It consists of the more ordinary of the beautiful features of Na- 
ture, neither exaggerated nor represented with curious minute- 
ness, but exhibited with picturesque elegance, in connexion with 
those tranquil emotions which they call up in the calm order of 
ft virtuous mind, in every condition of society and of life. 

The V erses on the Torso, are in a more severe style. The 
Fragment of a Divine Artist, which awakened the genius of Mi- 
chael Angelo, seems to disdain ornament. 

1 And dost thou still, thou mass of breathing stone, 

(Thy giant limbs to Night and Chaos hurl’d) 

Still sit as on the fragment of a World ; 

Surviving all, majestic and alone? 

W hat though the Spirits of the North, that swept 
Rome from the earth, when in her pomp she slept, 

Smote thee with fury,' and thy headless trunk 
Deep in the dust ’mid tower and temple sunk; 

Soon to subdue mankind ’twas thine to rise, 

Still, still unquellM thy glorious energies ! 

Aspiring minds, with thee conversing, caught 
Bright revelations of the Good they sought ; 

By thee that long- lost spell in secret given, 

To draw down Gods, and lift the soul to Heaven ! ’ 

If postal merit bore any proportion to magnitude, * the 
Sick Chamber, , and * the Butterfly , 9 would deserve no .atten- 
tion 5 But it would be difficult to name two small poems, by 
thp same writer, in which he has attained such high degrees of 
kinds of excellence so dissimilar. The first has a truth of de- 
tail, which, considered merely as painting, is admirable; but 
assumes a higher character, when it is felt to be that minute je- 
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membrance, with which affection recollects every circumstance 
that could influence a beloved sufferer, Though the morality 
which concludes the second, be in itself very beautiful, it may be 
doubted whether the verses would not have left a more unmixed 
delight, if the address had remained as a mere sport of fancy, 
without the seriousness of an object, or an application. 

The Verses, written in Westminster Abbey, are surrounded 
by dangerous recollections. They aspire to commemorate Fox — 
and to copy some of the grandest thoughts in the most sublime 
work of'Bossuet. Nothing can satisfy the expectation awaken- 
ed by such names. Yet we venture to quote the following lines, 
with the assurance, that there are some of them which would be 
iripst envied by the best writers of this age. 

4 Friend of the Absent 1 Guardian of the Dead ! 

Who but would here their sacred sorrows shed ? 

(Such as He shed on Nelson's closing grave ; 

How soon to claim the sympathy He gave ! ) 

In Him, resentful of another's wrong. 

The dumb were eloquent, the feeble strong*. 

Truth from his lips a charm celestial drew— 

Ah, who so mighty and so gentle too i 9 
The scenery of Loch Long is among the grandest in Scot- 
land $ and the following description of it shows the power of feel- 
ing and painting. Perhaps, however, it partly owes its inser- 
tion here, to individual recollections, as well as national senti- 
ments. In this island, the taste for Nature has grown with the 
progress of refinement. It is most alive in those who are most 
brilliantly distinguished in social and active life. It elevates the 
mind above the meanness which it might contract in the rival- 
ship for praise ; and preserves those habits of reflection and sen- 
sibility, which receive so many rude shocks in the coarse contests 
of the world. Not many summer hours can be passed in the most 
mountainous solitudes of Scotland, without meeting some who are 
worthy to be remembered with the sublime objects of Nature 
>vhich they had travelled so far to admire. 

4 Upon another shore I stood, 

And look’d upon another flood ; * 

Great Ocean's self! (’Tis He, who.fills 
That vast and awful depth of hills ;) 

Where many an elf was playing round. 

Who treads unshod his classic ground ; 5 

And speaks, his native rocks among, 

As Fingal spoke, and Ossian sung. 

Night fell ; and dark and darker grew 
That narrow sea, that narrow sky, 
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As o’er the glimmering waves we flew. 

The sea-bird rustling, wailing by. 

And now the grampus, bait* descried, 

Black and huge above the tide j 
The cliff's and promontories there. 

Front to front, and broad and bare, 

Each beyond each, with giant-feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet $ 

The shatter'd fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shrill Mast, nor rush'd in vain, 

Tyrant of the drear domain $ 

AH into midnight-uhadow sweep — 

Wien day springs upward from the deep ! f 
Kindling the waters* in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour ; and the oar, 

That rose and fell unseen before, 

Flashes in a sea of light ! 

Glad sign, and sure 1 for now we hail 
lliy flowers, Glenfmart, in the gale ; 

And bright indeed the path should be. 

That leads to Friendship and to Thee ! 

Oh blest retreat, and sacred too ! 

Sacred as when the bell of prayer 
Toll’d duly on the desert air, 

And crosses deck’d thy summits blue. 

Oft, like some lov’d romantic tale, 

Oft shall my weary mind recall. 

Amid the hum and stir of men. 

Thy beeehen grove and waterfall, 

Thy ferry with its gliding sail, 

And Her — the Ladv of the Glen ! 9 
The most conspicuous of the novelties of this volume, is the 

E oem or poems, entitled, 4 Fragments of the Voyage of Colutn- 
us. ' The subject of this poem is, politically, or philosophi- 
cally, considered among the most important in the annals of 
mankind. The introduction of Christianity (humanly viewed) — 
th( irruption oi the Northern barbarians — the, contest between 
the Christian and Mussulman nations in Syria — -the two inven- 
tions of Gunpowder and Printing — the emancipation of the hu- 
man understanding by the Reformation — the discovery of A- 
meriea, and of a maritime passage to Asia in the last ten years 
of the ISfch century — are the events which have produced the 
greatest and most durable effects, since the establishment of ci- 
vilization, and the consequent commencement of authentic his- 
tory. But the poetical capabilities of an event l>ear no propor* 

f A phenomenon described by many navigators. 
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tion to historical importance. None of the consequences that 
do not strike the senses or the fancy, can interest the poet. The 
greatest of the transactions above enumerated, are obviously in- 
capable of entering into poetry. The Crusades were not with- 
out permanent effects on the state of men : But their poetical 
interest does not arise from these effects ; — and it immeasurably 
surpasses them. 

Whether the voyage of Columbus be destined to be for ever 
incapable of becoming the subject of an Epic poem, is a ques- 
tion which we have scarcely the means of answering. The suc- 
cess of great writers has often so little corresponded with the pro- 
mise of their subject, that we might be almost tempted to think 
the choice of a subject indifferent. The story of Hamlet, or 
of Paradise Lost, would beforehand have' been pronounced to 
be unmanageable. Perhaps the genius of Shakespeare and of 
Milton has rather compensated for the incorrigible defects of un- 
grateful subjects, than conquered them. The course of a^cs may 
produce the poetical genius— the historical materials an l the na- 
tional feelings, for an American Epic poem. There is yet but 
one Stale in America, and that State is hardly become a na- 
tion. At some future period, when every part of the continent 
lias been the scene oi memorable events, when the discovery 
and conquest have receded into that legendary dimness which 
allows fancy to mould them at her pleasure, tlm early history of 
America may afford scope for the genius of a thousand national 
poets ; and while some may soften the cruelty which darkens 
the daring energy of Cortez and Pizarro — while others may, in 
perhaps new forms of poetry, ennoble the pacific conquests of 
Penn — and while the genius, the exploits, and the fate of Ra- 
leigh, may render his establishments probably the most alluring 
of American subjects — every inhabitant of the new world will 
turn his eyes w ith filial reverence towards Columbus, — and regard, 
with equal enthusiasm, the voyage which laid the foundation of 
so many states, and peopled a continent with civilized men.— 
Most epic subjects, but especially such a subject as Columbus* 
require either the fire of ail actor in the scene, or the religious 
reverence of a very distant posterity, Homer, as well as Er- 
cilla, and Camoens, show what may be done by an epic poet 
who himself feels the passions of his heroes. It must not be de- 
nied, that Virgil has borrowed a colour of refinement from the 
Court of Augustus, in painting the age of Priam and of Dido. 
Evander is a solitary and exquisite model of primitive manners* 
divested of grossness, without losing their simplicity. But to 
xiq European poet, in this age of the world, the Voyage of 
Cokunbus is too naked and too exactly defined by history. It 
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has; no variety, scarcely any succession of events. It consist* 
of one scene, during which two or three simple passions con* 
tinue in a state of the highest excitement. It is a voyage with 
intense anxiety in every bosom, controlled by magnanimous for- 
titude in the leader, and producing among his followers a fear 
Sometimes submissive, sometimes- mutinous, always ignoble. Il 
admits no variety of character — no unexpected revolutions ; and 
even the issue — the sight of undiscovered land, though qf un- 
speakable importance, and admirably adapted to some kinds of 
p<*etry, is not an event of such outward dignity and splendour 
as ought naturally to close the active and brilliant course of an 
Epic poem. 

The author has accordingly not attempted such a poem ; he 
professes only to offer fragments of the Voyage. To prove that 
these fragments have not the interest of a story, is a mere waste 
of critical ingenuity. The very title of Fragments, is a disa- 
vowal of all pretension to such an interest. Many of them 
have the appearance of having been originally members of a 
Lyric poem on the voyage of Columbus ; and they still retain 
that predominant character. They are not so much parts of a 
narrative, as the sentiments or the visions of the poet. In the 
progress of insertion and amplification, they seem to have be- 
come separate poems — Lyrical, Descriptive and Dramatic— on 
various events and scenes of the voyage. It cannot be true* 
that, because the whole is not a favourable subject for Epic, 
poetry, many of the parts should not be well adapted to such 
poems. Each fragment Is to be tried by its separate excellence. 
Fart of that excellence will consist in their relation and allusion 
to each other, which naturally arises from aflinity of subject. If 
there be any other criterion by which such poems are to be tried, 
it can only be their fitness to be inserted into an epic poem, il 
such a poem could be founded upon the event. The title, Frag* 
mints, implies also a renunciation of all claim to whatever me- 
rit may arise from the artifices of connexion and transition. 
This will be considered as matter of very serious reproach, by 
those who adopt the maxim of French criticism— that, diflicuity 
conquered, is the chief triumph of talent — who, to be consist- 
ent with themselves, ought to consider the most minute expedi- 
ent of art as superior to the noblest exertions of genius. 

To examine the general question of epic machinery, on ail occa- 
sion JJkc the present, would be impertinent. It is natural that the 
Fragments should give a specimen of the marvellous as well as of 
the other constituents of epic fiction. We may however ob- 
serve, that it is neither the intention nor the tendency of poeti- 
cal machinery, to supersede second causes— to fetter the wilW 
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and to make human creatures appear as the mere instruments of 
Destiny. It is introduced, to satisfy that insatiable demand for 
a nature more exalted than that which we know by experience-^- 
which creates all poetry — and which is most active in its highest 
species, and in its most perfect productions. It is not to ac- 
count for the thoughts and feelings, that the superhuman agents 
are brought down upon earth. It is rather for the contrary 
purpose, of lifting them into a mysterious dignity beyond the 
cognizance of reason. There is a material difference between 
the acts which superior beings perform, and the sentiments 
which they inspire. It is true, that when a God fights against 
men, there can be no uncertainty or anxiety, and consequently 
no interest about the event, — unless indeed in the rude theology 
of Homer, where Minerva may animate the Greeks, while Mars 
excites the Trojans. But it is quite otherwise with these divine 
persons inspiring passion, or represented as agents in the great 
phenomena of nature. Venus and Mars inspire love or valour. 
They give a noble origin and a dignified character to these sen- 
timents. But the sentiments themselves act according to the 
laws of our nature ; and their celestial source has no tendency 
to impair their power over human sympathy. No event, which 
lias not loo much modern vulgarity to be susceptible of alliance 
with poetry, can be incapable of being ennobled by that emi- 
nently poetical art which ascribes it either to the supreme will, or 
to the agency of beings who are greater than human. The wis- 
dom of Columbus is neither less venerable, nor less his own, be- 
cause it is supposed to flow more directly than that of other wise 
men, from the inspiration of heaven. The mutiny of his sea- 
men is not less interesting pr formidable because the poet tra- 
ces it to the suggestion of those malignant spirits, in whom the 
imagination, independent of all theological doctrines, is natural- 
ly prone to personify and embody the causes of evil. 

Unless, indeed, the marvellous be a part of the popular creed 
at the period of the action, the reader of a subsequent age will 
refuse to sympathize with it. His poetical faith is founded in 
sympathy with the poetical personages. What they believed 
during their lives, he suffers to enter his imagination during the 
moment of enthusiasm in which he adopts their feelings. Still 
more objectionable is a marvellous, neither believed by the reader 
nor by the hero ; — like a great part of the machinery of the Hen- 
riade and the Lusiad, which indeed is not only absolutely inef- 
fective, but rather dissennobles heroic fiction, by association with 
light and frivolous ideas. Allegorical persons (if the expression 
be allowed) are only in the way to become agents. The abstrac- 
tion has received a faint outline of form; but it has not yet ac- 
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quired those individual marks and characteristic peculiarities, 
which render it a really existing being. Beauty and love gra- 
.. dually form themselves into Venus anti Cupid. To employ diem 
in the intermediate stage through which they must pass in the 
course of their transformation from abstractions into deities, is 
an inartificial and uninteresting expedient. On the other hand, 
the more sublime parts of our own religion, and more especial- 
ly those which are common to all religion, are too awful and too 
philosophical for poetical effect. If we except Paradise Lost, 
where all is supernatural, and where the ancestors of the human 
race are not .strictly human beings, it must be owned that no 
successful attempt has been made to ally a human action with the 
sublimer principles of the Christian theology. Some opinions, 
which may perhaps, without irreverence, be said to be rather 
appendages to the Christian system, than essential parts of it, 
are in that sort of intermediate state which fits them for the pur- 
poses of poetry; — sufficiently exalted to ennoble those human ac- 
tions with which they are blended — and not so exactly defined, 
nor so deeply revered, as to be inconsistent with the liberty of 
imagination. The guardian angels, in the project of Dryden, 
had the inconvenience of having never taken any deep root in 
popular belief. The agency of evil spirits, firmly believed in 
the age of Columbus, seems to afford the only species of ma- 
chinery which can be introduced into his voyage. With the 
truth of facts poetry can have no concern ; but the truth of man- 
ners is necessary to its persons — and its marvellous must be such 
as these persons believed. If the minute investigations of the 
notes to this poem had related to historical details, they would 
have been insignificant ; but they are intended to justify the hu- 
man and the supernatural parts of it, by an appeal to the man- 
ners and to the opinions of the- age. 

Having premised these general observations, it is now only 
necessary to quote some of these Fragments, that the reader, if 
he adopt the above principles, may have the means of applying 
jjnem to this ppem. 

The proposition — the first appearance of the ships and the 
trade- wind — in the First Canto, appear to us to be passages, 
which, in beauty of conception and execution, it i& not easy to 
equal* 

‘ Say who first pass’d the portals of the West, 

And the great Secret of the l>cep possess’d; 

Who first the standard of his Faith unfurl’d 
On the- dread confines of an unknown World; 

Sung ere his coming — and by lleav’n design’d 
To lift the veil that cover’d half mankind ! . 
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*Twas nights The Moon, o’er the wide wave, disclos’d 
Her awful face ; and Nature’s self repos'd ; 

When, slowly rising in the azure sky, 

Three white sails shone — but to no mortal eye, 

Entering a boundless sea. In slumber cast. 

The very ship-boy, on the dizzy mast. 

Half breath’d his orisons ! Alone unchang’d. 

Calmly, beneath, the great Commander rang’d. 

Thoughtful not sad. “ Thy will be done!” he cried.— 

He spoke, and, at his call, a mighty Wind, 

Not like the fitful blast, with fury blind, 

But deep, majestic, iti its destin’d course. 

Rush’d with unerring, unrelenting force. 

From the bright East. Tides duly ebb’d and flow’d ; 

Stars rose and set ; and new horizons glow’d ; 

Yet still it blew! As with primeval sway, 

Still did its a nplc spirit, night and day. 

Move on the waters! ’ 

In the 1- 'Mowing ver^s a grand picture is exhibited with the 
simplicity which becomes it. 

* Yet who but lie undaunted could explore 
A world of waves — a sea without, a shore. 

Trackless and vast and w T ild as that reveal’d 
When round the Ark the birds of tempest wheel’d ; 

When all was still in the destroying hour — 

No trace of man ! no vestige of his power! ’ * 

The character of Columbus can scarcely be presented in a 
light more venerable than in the opening lines of the 5th Canto. 
6 War and the Great in War let others hing. 

Havoc and spoil, and tears and triumphing; 

The morning' inarch that flashed to the sun, 

The feast of vultures when the day is done ; 

* By a coincidence which must have been accidental, the same 
original conception presented itself to a writer of the first order of 
genius. “ Cette superbe mcr sur la quelle I’hoinine jamais ne pent 
“ imprimer sa trace. — Si les vaisseaux sillounent un moment les 
* l onries, la vague vient effacer cette legero marque cle servitude, et 
“ la mcr reparoit telle qn’olJe fut au premier jour do sa creation.” 

Co rin nr , i. 30. 

In another passage of the same celebrated work is a thought which, 
by a coincidence equally casual, is the basis of one of the noblest 
stanzas of English lyric poetry. “ Et n’est-ce pas en effet fair natal 
tf< pour un Anglois qu’un vaisseau au milieu de la mcr ? ” 

Corinne , ii. 299. 

Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is on the mountain wave, 

Her home is on the deep. CampLeWs Mar • of Engh 
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And the strange tale of many slain for one ! 

I sing a Man, amidst his sufferings here, 

Who watch’d and serv'd in humbleness and fear ; 

Gentle to others, to himself severe 

€ Still unsubdued by Danger’s varying form. 

Still, as unconscious of the coming storm, 

He look’d elate ! His beard, his mien sublime, 

Shadow’d by Age — by Age before the time. 

From many a sorrow borne in many a clime, 

Mov’d every heart. * 

The beauty of the verses which describe the first sight of tlie 
New World, lias been universally acknowledged. But they have 
been somewhat hastily supposed to represent the same event as 
occurring at different times — in the evening, and at midnight. 
It is obvious, however, that the repugnance is only in the ima^ 
gination of the critic. Evening is described as the hour of ves- 
pers ; and midnight, as the moment when a light is discovered 
on the unknown shore. Nothing is more natural, than that the 
evening which was to precede so important a night, should be 
painted by the poet. 

4 Twice in the zenith blaz’d the orb of light ; 

No shade, all sun, insufferably bright ! 

Then the long line found rest — in coral groves 
Silent and dark, where the sea-lion roves : — 

And all on deck, kindling to life again, 

Sent forth their anxious spirits o’er the main. 

44 But whence, as wafted from Elysium, whence 
u These perfumes, strangers to the raptur’d sense ? 

“ These boughs of gold, and fruits of heavenly hue, 
u Tinging with vermeil light the billows blue ? 

4< And say, oh say, (how blest the eye that spied, 

“ The hand that snatch’d it sparkling in the tide) 

** Whose cunning carv’d this vegetable bowl, 
u Symbol of social rites, and intercourse of soul 
Such to their grateful ear the gush of springs. 

Who course the ostrich, as away she wings ; 

Sons of the desert 1 who delight to dwell 
Mid kneeling camels round the sacred well. 

The sails were furl’d : with many a melting close, 

Solemn and slow the evening anthem rose, 

Rose to the Virgin. *Twas the hour of day. 

When setting suns o’er summer-seas display 
A path of glory, opening in the west 
To golden climes, and islands of the blest ; 

And human voices, on the silent air, 

Went o’er the waves in songs of gladness there ! 

Chosen of Men ! ’twas thine, at noon of night. 

First from the prow to hail the glimmering light. 
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44 Pedro ! Rodrigo! there, methought, it shone! 

“ There — in the west ! and now, alas, 'tis gone ! — 

“ ’Twas all a dream ! we gaze and gaze in vain ! 
u — But mark and speak not, there it comes again! 

44 It moves! — what form unseen, what being there 
t( With torch-like lustre fires the murky air ? 

44 His instincts, passions, say, how like our own? 

<c Oh! when will day reveal a world unknown ? 79 9 

The whole vision which concludes the poem, is eminently 
beautiful. But it is needless to prolong our extracts from a vo- 
lume, which miist long ago have been in the hands of every 
reader of this Review. 'The extracts already given will show, 
that it always has consummate elegance, and often unaffected 
grandeur. The author is not one of those poets who is Hat for 
a hundred lines, in order to heighten the apparent elevation of 
one more fortunate verse. lie does not conduct his readers 
over a desert, to betray them into the temper in which they be- 
stow the charms of Paradise on a few trees and a fountain in a 
green w pot. 

Perhaps there is no volume iu our language of which it can 
be so truly vud, as ol the present, that it is equally exempt from 
the frailties of negligence and the vices of affectation. The ex- 
quisite polish of style is indeed more admired by the artist than 
by the people. The gentle and elegant pleasure which it imparts, 
can only he felt by a calm reason, an exercised taste, and a mind 
free from turbulent passions. But these beauties of execution 
can exist only in combi nation with much of the primary beau- 
ties of thought and feeling. Without a considerable portion of 
them, the works of the greatest genius must perish ; and poets 
of the first rank dipcnd on them for no small part of the perpe- 
tuity' of their fame. They are permanent beauties. In poetry, 
though not in eloquence, it is Jess to rouse the passions of a mo- 
ment, than to satisfy the taste ol’ all ages. 

In estimating the poetical rank of Mr Rogers, it must not be 
forgotten that popularity never can arise from elegance alone. 
The vices. of a poem may render it popular; and virtues of a 
faint character may be sufficient to preserve a languishing and 
cold reputation. But to be both popular poets and classical wri- 
ters, is the rare lot of those few who are released from all soli- 
citude about their literary fame. It often happens to successful 
writers, that the lustre of their first productions throws a tem- 
porary cloud over some of those which follow. Of all liter- 
ary misfortunes, this is the most easily endured, and the most 
speedily repaired. It is generally no more than a momentary' 
illusion produced by disappointed admiration, which expected 
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more from the talents of the admired writer than any talents 
could perform. 

Mr Rogers has long passed that period of probation, during 
which it may be excuseable to feel sonic painlul solicitude about 
the reception of every new work. Whatever may be the rank 
assigned hereafter to his writings, when compared to each other, 
the writer has most certainly taken his place among the classical 
poet- of his country. 


Art. III. Ensayo Historico-cntico sobrc la antigua legislation y 
principals cuetpos legale* dc lot, reijnos de Leon y Castilla , es- 
pecialmente sol/i'e el cod i go de IX Alonso el sabio . comic i do con 
el nombre de las Sietc Pamdas. For el Doctor Don Francisco 
Martinez Marina. 4<to. Madrid, 1S08. pp. 450, 

Tt is deeply to be lamented, that at the period Marina under- 
took his general history of Spain, the annals of that coun- 
try were involved in fable, and its records lay buried in oblivion. 
Marina had many of the qualification* nccessaiy to form a per- 
fect historian ; an elevated mind, a strong conception, a solid 
judgment, a love of liberty. His taste was pure, his st\ le noble 
and dignified, well suited to the gravity and majesty of history. 
Out of the separate and disjointed annals of the different king- 
doms of Spain, he formed a clear and connected story, and in- 
terwove into it, with singular judgment and address, whatever' 
could elucidate his subject, from the transactions of Italy and of 
other countries. But, though skilful in the construction of his 
narrative, lie was deficient in the patience and assiduity neces- 
sary to purify it from the rust and dross that polluted anil de- 
based the histories which had preceded his own attempt. The 
grosser falsehoods, which ignorance or vanity had introduced 
into the annals of his country, his good sense taught him to re- 
ject: But many errors escaped his detection; many fable* he 
suffered to pass without exposure ; and in questions, whore the 
curiosity and industry of his countrymen had not yet been 
awakened, genius could not supply the place of inquiry. On 
the civil and political constitution of his country, on the man- 
ners and establishments of the middle ages, on the progress of 
society and of commerce, on arts and literature, the information 
ho gives is scanty and imperfect ; nor does he appear to have 
appreciated justly the importance of such researches, or to have 
been sufficiently aware of their intimate connexion with the true 
use and value of history. His reflections too, though just, are 
sometimes trite ; and ills observations oil mankind are oftener 
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drawn from the schools and from the lessons of moralists, than 
from the practice and knowledge of the world. In the severity 
of his strictures on manners, we recognize the austerity of the 
cloister; and in his judgments of ecclesiastical affairs we see 
with regret the heated and prejudiced mind of a theological dis- 
putant. His merits, however, are great ; nor can any modem 
nation, except our own, boast of a general historian fit to be 
compared with the Jesuit Marina. 

The task of minute investigation, neglected by Marina, has 
been taken up by others, who, without his genius or his elo- 
quence, have enjoyed better opportunities, or had greater incli- 
nation to ransack archives, collect documents and collate manu- 
scripts. The Marquis of Mondejar, I). Joseph Pellicer and D. 
Nicolas Antonio in the latter part of the 17th century, and Ber- 
ganza, Salazar, Ferreras and others in the beginning of the 
18th, have distinguished themselves by such laborious and useful 
researches. The undent chronicles and popular histories of 
Spain, have been subjected by these authors to a more critical 
examination than they had formerly undergone ; and in conse- 
quence of this scrutiny many errors have been detected, many 
fables exploded, many forgeries exposed, and many received 
opinions brought into question, which the credulity of earlier 
times had admitted without doubt and without enquiry. Still, 
however, the legal and constitutional antiquities of the kingdom 
were left in neglect; nor was the attention of the inquisitive 
drawn to that important and interesting study, till about the 
middle of the last century. In the reign of Ferdinand VI, and 
under the administration of Carvajal, a commission was esta- 
blished to examine the records of Spain, and to search in the 
archives of monasteries and cathedrals for whatever could illus- 
trate its history and antiquities. In this commission were the 
names of Burviel and Velasquez, men eagerly disposed and emi- 
nently qualified to investigate the antient constitution of their 
country. The death of Carvajal put a stop to their labours, be- 
fore the extensive researches in which they were engaged had 
been brought to a conclusion. But the collection of historical 
documents which they had already formed, was immense; and 
as it was deposited with the Royal Academy of History at Ma- 
drid, the fruits of their labour w ere not lost. The curiosity of 
the learned was directed to such inquiries ; and in the long and 
prosperous reign of Charles III. the Academy still went on aug- 
menting its collections. Frequent attempts were made to com- 
municate some of these discoveries to the public. Several j ieces 
of early Spanish history, with many original charters and docu- 
ments, were printed in the Espana Sagrada and in other works. 
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Correct editions of the more valuable chronicles appeared at 
Madrid ; and expectations were held out, that the acts and re- 
cords of the antient Cortes would at length be published. But 
the jealousy of the government prevented tlie completion of these 
designs. The publication of the Chronicles was interrupted, 
from an apprehension that the spirit of freedom which they 
breathed, might inspire with a similar ardour the existing gene- 
ration ; and the permission, frequently solicited, to print the 
records of the Cortes at large, or even in extracts, though often 
promised, was constantly withheld. Under Charles IV. a pro- 
ject was favourably entertained, of publishing a correct and uni- 
form edition of the numerous works attributed to Alonso the 
Wise ; and of thc&e works, the Partul<ts> or Digest of law, which 
had been compiled by the authority and under, the direction of 
that Monarch, was selected as the first for publication. Marina, 
the author of the treatise before us, was appointed to prepare a 
preface to this edition ; but when his work was submitted to the 
Academy, the truths which it disclosed, were apparently thought 
unsafe and unsuitable to the times. The Part ui as were publish- 
ed without the intended preface. But a revolution was at hand, 
which showed on what frail foundations the antient despotism 
had been resting. The French ink rk red, and prevented the go- 
vernment from being settled on its antient and legitimate basis. 
The intruders, howe\er, were soon expelled from the capital; 
and Marina, profiting by these changes, published Ids hook be- 
fore they returned again to Madrid. 

The object of Marina, in this treatise, is to give an historical 
account of the constitution of Castillo before 1 lie middle of the 
IStli century; to relate the efforts of Alonso the Wise, and of 
Ins father Si Ferdinand for the correction of its municipal laws ; 
and to make an analysis of the Pmtidas^ showing in what re- 
spects that celebrated code deviates from the antient law and 
usage of Spain, and in what manner it was corrupted by an ab- 
surd imitation of the Canon and of the Civil law. There are two 
points only in which we shall attempt to follow him. The his- 
tory, composition add authority of the Cortes, and the origin 
and constitution of the municipal government of Castillo are ob- 
jects of curiosity to all nations, and they are more particularly 
worthy of our attention on account of the confession of Dr Ro- 
bertson, that he was unable to obtain satisfactory information 
with respect to either. . 

When the Christians founded an independent kingdom in the 
mourftains of Asturias, they naturally established in their new 
monarchy the same laws and government, under which their 
ancestors had lived before the invasion of the Saracens. The 
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Chronicle of Albelda informs us, that Alonso the Chaste restored 
at Oviedo the same order in church and state, which had sub- 
sisted at Toledo, the antient {ftpitai of the Visigoths. Omnem 
Gothorum online?) /, sintii Tolcto fucrat^ tam in t celesta quam in 
paint io eiinvta sfatuif. Alonso the Chaste died in SF5 ; and the 
Chronicle 1 of Albelda, which is die earliest history of the Chris- 
tians after the recovery of their liberties, was written about forty 
years after his death. In the 10th century, the residence of the 
Court was transferred from Oviedo to Leon ; but the constitu- 
tion of the state w r as left unaltered. To form a jii'.t notion, 
therefore, of the monarchy of Leon, we must know what were 
the political institutions of the Visigoths. 

The meagre chronicles of the Visigoths give us little informa- 
tion concerning their government. But we have their code of 
laws, which is a more complete and elaborate work than the 
laws of any of the other Barbarians We have also the acts of 
tiie Councils of Toledo, in which, during the last century of the 
Visigoth monarchy, their kings nobles and clergy used to meet 
and deliberate on public Miliars. From these materials must be 
drawn all the information we can obtain of their political con- 
stitution. 

Their government was an elective monarchy, —the worst form, 
perhaps, that can be devised for a barbarous and turbulent peo- 
ple. The right of election was vested by law in the Bishops and 
Palatines; and a rude assent was given to their choice by the 
clamour of the sunounding* multitude. But fcw r of their kings 
owed their elevation to a regular and legitimate election. The 
greater part obtained their royal dignity by force oc artifice; and 
many of them paved their wav to the throne by the assassination 
of the preceding monarch, or by a successful rebellion against 
hi* authority. Sumpsennit (rof/n> sa\s Gregory of Tours, ham 
detest ah? Lm tunsneludiurfu, ul siquis ris de re gibus non placuisset , 
gladio cuwappctc) ent, ut quern tibiusset animofiuue si hi statue rent 
regent. When such revolutions occurred, it was usual for the 
newly elected Sovereign to convoke a national council, in order to 
have his right to the crown solemnly recognised by the Church $ 
and that favour he never failed to obtain irom the clergy, whose 
vanity was flattered by this appeal. The recognition of the 
Church was regularly followed by the severest denunciations of 
eternal as well as temporal punishment, against all who should 
disturb the government of the present monarch, or conspire 
against his life, or take measures without his consent for secur- 
ing the election to the crown alter his decease. But the male- 
dictions of the clergy were as feeble ramparts to the throne as 
the majesty of the laws ; and the holy Fathers had often the nior- 
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tification, at no very distant period, to consecrate as their law- 
ful sovereign, some fortunate usurper, whom they had already 
devoted to eternal reprobation. ;5ft* 

Before the settlement of the Vfeigoths in Spain, it appears 
That* though the Crown was elective, the right to be elected was 
! CoVtfincd to a particular family. But the royal line having be- 
come extinct, no family was able at any future period to obtain 
the same undisputed privilege. In many instances the reigning 
king had influence sufficient to get his son associated with him 
in the government during his lifetime, and appointed his suc- 
cessor after his death, But there is only one example in the 
history of the Visigoths, where the Crown was transmitted in 
this manner from lather to son for more than three generations. 
And the final result of these struggles of family ambition was 
the ertation of two rival houses with pretensions to the Crown ; 
whose animt sity and competition, alter disturbing the peace of 
their country ior half a century, ended in the sacrifice of its 
law's, religion and independence to a foreign invader. 

It was expected from an elective monarch, that lu* should be 
lavish of his bounty to the friends whose zeal and activity had 
’ raised him from a private station to the throne. But it was an 
object of still greater importance to his subjects, that they should 
not be disturbed in the possessions which tluy had lawfully 
earned by services rendered to his predecessors. To reconcile 
these opposite interests* free scope was given to the liberality ol 
the Visigoth kings ; but it was enacted, that their donations 
should not be resumed by their successors, except for miscon- 
duct or disloyalty. Whatever the reigning monarch conferred 
on his Fiddcs became their absolute property, which they could 
alienate at pleasure, or leave to their children. But kings, who 
had only a life interest in the Crown, must have been careless 
and improvident stewards of its demesnes. To extend an influ- 
ence among their adherents, must have been an object nearer to 
their hearts than the future welfare of the State j and therefore, 
when the royal donations ceased to be revokable, the patrimony 
of the Crown must quickly have been dissipated. To the po- 
verty thus produced, and to the consequent inability of the Vi- 
sigoth kings to find rewards for their partizans, without resum- 
ing the donations of their predecessors, we must ascribe the se- 
venty of their fiscal law s, and the numerous forfeitures and con- 
tinual complaints of. rapacity and extortion, which disgrace the 
last periods of their history. 

Elective monarchs, made and unmade in the midst of popu- 
- lar commotions, living in indigence and supported by extortion, 
must have possessed little authority but what they derived from 
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their personal influence and abilities. And yet, if we were tQ 
look merely to the preambles of their laws and to the proceed- 
ings of their councils, we should suppose them to have been ab- 
solute monarchs. The divine right of kings is no where more 
explicitly recognised, nor a superstitious reverence for their per- 
sons and authority more strongly inculcated, than in the records 
of a nation, accustomed to depose and expel them at its plea- 
sure. This contradiction between the written laws and the prac- 
tical maxims oi the Visigoth* arose from the excessive influence 
of their clergy, whose notions of royal authority were taken 
from the Imperial Court of Constantinople, and who alone were 
qualified by their learning to frame the laws, or reduce to writ- 
ing the public acts of their countrymen. To explain the causes 
winch gave the clergy so much influence in the Visigoth govern- 
ment, and to describe all the fatal consequences of their prepon- 
derance, would require more time than we can at present be- 
stow upon the subject. There are few pages of the laws or his- 
tory of the ViVigdhs,, which do not at once attest the power 
uf their clergy, and show to what nefarious purposes it was di- 
rected. 

Whatever might be the real power of the Visigoth kings, 
they were invested by law with all the usual attributes and pre- 
rogatives of ro\ alty. According to Marina, tin y had supreme 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over all persons, clerical as well as 
secular, rt si dent within their dominions. They were supreme 
legislator*, and could alone give authority to new laws or alter 
old one*. They were arbiters of pi ace and war, and could 
command, when ■they pleased, the military service of their sub- 
jects.. But notwithstanding these high-sounding prerogatives, 
royalty was on the same footing among the Visigoths as among 
the other Barbarians. That fundamental principle in all mo- 
narchies of German or Teutonic origin, that kings have no ar- 
bitrary power, which they ma\ exercise at their sole discretion, 
without the advice or consent of other*, but that in all matters 
relating to the welfare and government ol their subjects, they 
are bound to consult with their kingdom, was interwoven witn 
the whole scheme and lubrick of the Visigoth government* The 
king had the supreme civil and criminal jurisdiction ; hut he 
could give no judgement affecting the life, honour or estate of 
his subjects, except in open court, after a public trial. No 
Palatine could be degraded or punished, or even expelled from 
the king’s service, till he had been publickly tried and convicted 
by the Bishops, Sen i ores and Gardmgi . The kiugs were su- 
preme legislators ; but they could make no laws without the con- 
currence of their subjects. When Alaric prepared a code of 
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laws for the Provincials living under his dominion, he assembled 
his clergy and nobles ; and, to give authority to the compilation 
he had made, he announced, that after making the necessary se- 
lections from the Roman law and from the ancient law of the 
/Country, — httc qutr cxccrpta sunt , vet clariori intcrjn dntionc com - 
ppsita , venerohdium episcoporum , vet elector inn provincialium nos - 
irorum roboravit adsensus. The code of Alaric or Brcvmrium 
Aniani was promulgated in 506, and continued to he the law of 
the Provincials living under the Visigoth government till the 
middle of the seventh century, when it was abolished by Chin- 
dasvint. It was then supersc Yd by the laws of t he Visigoths, 
which were formed at different times and under different prin- 
ces. It is true that some of these laws appear to bine been 
made by the king with consent of his Curia or ordinary coun- 
cil. But the greater part were prepared, and all were confirm- 
ed, in solemn assemblies of his people. Many were enacted in 
the Councils of Tc ledo, with the consent of the Bishops and 
Palatines there assembled. The formula of confirmation to 
some edicts of the sixth council is in the following words, which 
mark strongly the limited authority of the king in matters of 
legislation ; qnocirca jnomuhamus , ct optima fium ittnstriunu/uc 
virorvm consensu et deliberation c sand was . Recc^vint, who with 
his father Chindasvint, appears to have made the greatest addi- 
tions to the Visigoth code, informs us, that the laws which he 
enacted were made in the presence of his Bishops and Palatines, 
audientium universali consensu . And Krvigio, who revised the 
laws of his predecessors and prefixed to them the preamble 
which they still bear, states in it that the code which he pro- 
mulgates, had been read and approved of in a general assembly 
of all the Bishops, Scniores palativ and G ordinal of his king- 
dom. These expressions may appear to some mere technical 
forms, devoid of any precise or definite meaning: but when it 
is considered, that they were selected and used by priests and 
lawyers, men disposed by their education and studies to over- 
rate the royal prerogative, they must be regarded as satisfactory 
indications, that in the opinion of that age the legislative au- 
thority was not vested in the king alone, but in the king with 
the advice and consent of his kingdom. 

It is still a question among Spanish antiquarians, at what 
time the Christians of Asturias threw off the Moorish yoke, and 
established their independence. That Pclayo was the first as- 
sertory of their liberties may be readily admitted, without credit- 
ing his fabulous achievements, or believing in the miraculous 
successes ascribed to him. The oldest chronicle that remains 
.*©f the Asturian monarchy was composed in 88 3 ; but many 
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writings and charters are preserved, which evince its existence 
before the middle of the preceding century. The early chronic 
cles are brief and unsatisfactory ; and the other documents thaf> 
are left, relate chiefly to the foundation of churches and mo- 
nasteries. But they contain much curious and instructive in- 
formation about the state of the country and condition of the 
people, and afford incontestable evidence that the government 
of Asturias and Leon was a free and limited monarchy, like that 
of the Visigoths ; administered under the same forms, and by 
the same laws. 

The Crown continued elective. Wc are told of Alonso I. 
that he was raised to the throne ub universo pojntlo Gutkonm ; 
and of Alonso II. that he was chosen king to! ins rrgni Diagno- 
tor am ccvtu summo atm consensu et favor c. On the death of (tar- 
sias in 913, his brother Ordono JL was elected his successor at 
Leon ; o nines si quid cm Hi spa nice magnates, episcopi , abilities, co- 
mites, primorcs , facto solemnitcr gemruli convent it, earn acelaman- 
do ibi const it uii. In 930 Alonso IV. resigned the crown to his 
brother, with consent of his nobles assembled in Cortes. But 
though the monarchy continued elective, it was confined to a 
particular family; and not i infrequently the reigning sovereign 
procured his son or his nearest kinsman to he appointed his suc- 
cessor in his lifetime. In 96(5, notions of hereditary right had 
made such progress, that oil the death of Sancho L, omnes j> an- 
ti /ices, omnes m agnail jidci Cathoiicic , vcl ennehts proiniscuus po- 
pidus advent.tr ct in concilia ngh — elected his son Ramiro, an 
infant only five years old, to be their king. At a later period, 
however, both Vcnmido II. and Ferdinand I. are expressly stat- 
ed, in public documents, to have owed their crown to election ; 
and the latter monarch being desirous of dividing his dominions 
among his children, held in lOfl t a general 'convention of his 
Magnates , and obtained their consent to the proposed partition. 
Hereditary succession has long been considered a fundamental 
law of tile Spanish crown ; but traces of the original elective 
constitution of the monarchy are still preserved. It continues 
to be the usage in Spain, to assemble the Cortes in tin* lifetime of 
the king, that they may take an oath of fidelity to Ids eldest son 
as heir apparent of the kingdom. The accession of Charles IV. 
was the last occasion when this ceremony was performed. The 
Cortes were assembled in 1788; and swore fidelity to his son, 
now Ferdinand VII, as his lawful successor. 

That the monarchy of Leon w as limited as well as elective, 
appears from many public documents still in existence, and from 
various facts recorded by historians. One of the earliest char- 
ters we possess of the Asturian kings, contains a donation to the 
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church of Lugo by Alonso II. in 832, in which that monarch 
expresses himself in the following terms : placuit mihi ex ammo 
me omnibus Magnate's visum est , tarn nobihum persuuarum quant 
ctiam infimorum ; and he calls the charter script ura quam in con- 
cilia edimus, In a grant made in 84-1 by the same prince to the 
same church, he says, visum est rectum mihi ct omnibus pontifici - 
bus sen Magnates tot ins Gallcecuv. In 930, Ramiro II. assembled 
‘tf , Council of all the Magnates of his kingdom, and consulted 
with them on what side be should make an inroad into the ter- 
ritories of the Saracens. In 974, Ramiro III. suppressed the 
bishopric of Simancas, cum consensu omnis magnate paint ii mci ct 
volunta te episcapo) am . A judiciary sentence remains of Verinu- 
do II, which w as pronounced in 98 5 with consent of the Sen in yes 
palatii , bishops, judges and abbots. These documents, which 
might easily be multiplied, show plainly, that the supieme au- 
thority in Leon was exercised by the king with advice and con- 
sent of his council. 

The earliest Cortes, of which the acts have been preserved, 
were held at Leon by Alonso V. in 1020. The members of that 
assembly were the king and qmen, the bishops, abbots and op- 
timates , in whose names its laws are enacted jussu tegis, In 
1050, Cortes were held at Coytuiza by Ferdinand I. ; and the 
laws made on that occasion were promulgated in the name of the 
king and queen, and of all the bishop^, abbots, and opt i mates 
of the kingdom. The same Prince had, in iOtb, assembled a 
general convention of his magnates in order to determine with 
them on the operations of the war against the Moors. In Cor- 
tes held at S ta Maria de Hene&illos in 1089, the king* Alonso VI, 
com muni consilio sapicnlum vtrontm Hespena\ appointed Peter 
abbot of Carden a to be archbishop of Santiago. On the death 
of that monarch, his daughter Urraca was compelled by (he 
nobles to marry the king of Arragou ; and her *on Alonso VII. 
was afterwards declared king, in her lifetime, by the same au- 
thority. It appears from the hist m a CompaJcUana , that dur- 
ing that troublesome period, several councils were held in Gal- 
licia by the Archbishop, assisted by the bIJhops, aobots, counts, 
principes ct alia: postulates , in which civil as well as ecclesiastical 
matters were determined. And no sooner had Alonso VII. ob- 
tained complete possession of his kingdom, than be assembled 
in Cortes at Palencia, acmes Hispanice epUcoyos, abbatcs 9 com Ucs 
et principes ct terrarum potcstates 9 utjuxta eorum consilium ei tir- 
hitrium 9 urticas scclcrunt qua hi Hispania exorta fuerarit juice 
justitice extirpat'd. In these Cortes, which were held in 1129, 
a grant was made to the church of Santiago in l he name of the 
.Icing and queen, archiepiscoporum , episcopmim et prineipwn in* • 
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roe cmsilio , qui Palentino concilio interfucrunU In 1130 a coun- 
cil was held at Carrion, at which the king assisted cum multis 
comitibus et ahis potestatibus ; and in the same year a provincial 
council was held at Santiago, regejuhente , attended by the arch- 
bishop and his clergy, and by three counts cum suis baronibus et 
alin potestatibus, in which various regulations were made for the 

f ood government and better administration of justice in Gailicia. 

n 1133, a cause of importance between the archbishop of San- 
tiago and Bernard, the king’s chancellor, was tried in Curia 
Ref is* pnesentibus Hi spa nine comitibus ct baronibus , authentilnis 
etiam cauomcis et civibus . The cause was decided against the 
Chancellor, rrge prescnlc et annuenle end /'risque jusla ? causne fa - 
ventibus . In ii35, the same Alonso VII, held Cortes at Leon, 
attended by the archbishops, bishops, abbots, counts and prin- 
( tipiS , in which, says the chronicle of that prince, iradaverunt 
ea qua: pertinent ad saint em regni et (dins Hispanic. And in a 
charter of the same king, dated from Palciicia in 1 14<S by which 
lie changed the site of a monastery assensu archie pisco porum , 
cpiscoporum, et niigiosonm , atque prohor uni nostri regni baro~ 
won, he incidentally mentions, that lie had held, there a collo - 
qui uni cum episcop/s et baronibus regni sui. The celebrated Cor- 
tex of Nuxera, in which many laws were enacted, that had long 
*dterwanN great authority in Caslille, were held by the same 
monarch. His son, Ferdinand II. of Leon, assembled Cortes 
at Salamanca iu 1178, which were attended episcopis ct abbati~ 
bus ct qnamplurimis ahis retigiosis, cum comitibus frrrarum et prill - 
oipibus et recto ? thus provincutrum . 'I 'Jit* same prince made grants 
of lands to the church of Oviedo cum const tio majorum curiae 
nos ft a: — de const tio curia’ mete. 

From these examples, selected from among many others, be- 
cause all of them contain some description more or less imper- 
fect of the persons assembled on these occasions, it is clear, that 
the kings of Leon and Caslille administered their government 
with advice of their subjects convened in Councils or in Cortes. 
The proper business ot the Councils was the government of the 
Church ; but the distinction between civil and ecclesiastical af- 
fairs was not accurately drawn in that age, or at least it was fre- 
quently overlooked in practice. .Laymen still assisted at the 
Councils ; and these assemblies still meddled occasionally with 
affairs of state. The members of the Cortes were the higher 
clergy and nobility, and others who had offices or authority in 
the kingdom. It would be difficult to point out exactly what 
gave a seat in the Cortes. It is probable there was no fixed or 
settled rule on the subject $ but that, according to the rude and 
careless .practice of the middle ages, they were differently cow? 
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posed pn different occasions. Where the matter to be discussed 
was of trivial importance, it was probably settled in the Curia 
regis by the clergy, nobles, and officers of state, who from acci- 
dent or business happened to be about the person of die king* 
put where affairs of greater magnitude were to be treated, it is 
probable that every one was summoned to die Cortes, whose 
tameurrence could add weight to their deliberations, or give ef- 
fect to the laws and decisions which they adopted. To obtain 
additional authority for his government, was the object of the 
king in calling for the advice of his subjects ; and it was there- 
fore his interest to make his Cortes numerous and respectable. 
For the time was not yet arrived, when he could hope, by gar- 
bling these assemblies, to emancipate hint self from tile just con- 
trol of his kingdom. As there was no reason to apprehend 
such an enterprise, no precautions were devised to guard against 
it. The constitution of the Cortes was thus left to the Crown ; 
and this prerogative, like many others, was assumed by the 
king, and confirmed by usage, before its value was known, or 
its consequences coukl be foreseen either by the prince or by his 
people. 

The Cortes, at the period to which we have now arrived, may 
be considered as the virtual representatives of the kingdom, be- 
cause they included all persons who, from station, wealth or 
character, had authority or influence in the state; but they 
were not the actual delegates or representatives of any particu- 
lar class or community. It was not till the end of the 12th cen- 
tury that delegate? or- procuration's from the cities and towns 
formed part of the general council of the nation. The earliest 
mention of deputies from towns, which we have met with in 
tlie history of Cnstille, occurs in 1 1 88. Cortes were that year 
held at Burgos by Alonso VIII, attended by two archbishops, 
two bishops, thirteen nobles, and the majorcs of fifty cities and 
towns of Castillo, the names of which are enumerated in the 
public instrument that contain^ an account of the transaction. 
In 1202, certain laws were published at Benavente, by Alonso 
IX. of Leon, in presence of deputies from every town of his 
kingdom, in full Cortes ; anti in the preamble to the laws enact- 
ed at Leon in 1208, the Cortes are thus described, and the per- 
sons of whom they were composed distinctly specified ; c.onvc- 
nientihus apud Legion cm , rvgiam civitatem , ana nobiscum venc- 
rahtlium episcoporum cafu ypvcrentio , et iotius regni primal um ct 
baron tm g lor ioso collegia , avium mult it utiinc ticsl inatd) um a singu- 
lis civitatibus considente , Ego Al/'unsus rtlustrissimus rex Legionis , 
Galatia: ct Asiuriarum ct Eslremaihm r, mult a dcliberatione pra:- 
tMtita, dc imiversonm consensu ham legem editii , mi hi ac inch 
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posteris omnibus obscrvandam . From this time forward, the dt> 
puties of the cities and towns may be regarded as usual consti- 
tuent members of the Cortes. But the towns that sent repre- 
sentatives, varied exceedingly oil different occasions; and for 
more than two centuries afterwards there seems to have been 
no settled rule or practice on that point. The largest assem- 
blage of procuradores wc have found mentioned at any meeting 
of the Cortes, took place at Burgos in 1315, during the mi- 
nority of Alonso XI. The towns which sent deputies to that 
assembly, were ninety-eight; and the procuradores who attend- 
ed, were one hundred and eighty- five, many towns having only 
one representative a-piece, while others had two, three 1 , or four; 
Soria had seven, and Avila no less than thirteen. 

In Arragon, the cities and towns sent deputies to Cortes at a 
still earlier period than in Castillo, In 1102, Cortes were held 
at Iluescd in Arragon, attended by the bishops, tiros It ombres, 
ttaoa/hros and prorut adores of the cities and towns; and in the 
following year Cortes were assembled at Saragossa, consisting 
of prelates, riros hombn s, nr sunder os and mf unzones , with pro- 
an adores from Saragossa, I lucsra, data, Tara zona, Calatayiul 
and Daroca. Procuradot es of the towns funned part of the 
Cortes of Valencia, from the period when that kingdom was 
finally recovered from the Moors in 1238; and in 1288, syn- 
dics from towns holding of the crown wore admitted into the 
Cortes of Catalonia, from which the prevalence of feudal in- 
stitutions in that principality had in earlier times excluded them. 
Deputies from towns were not received into the Statcs-Goneral 
of France till 1303, In Germany, the imperial cities had no 
vote in the diet of the empire till 1293. And even in England 
we have no evidence of citizens and burgesses having been sum- 
moned to Parliament before 1205. It would seem, therefore, 
that the representation of communities in the states of modern 
Europe, originated in Spain ; and it is no improbable conjec- 
ture, that the example of Spain had an effect in diffusing that 
system of government among other nations. 

Communities arc of greater antiquity in Spain than in any 
other country of modern Europe, Italy perhaps excepted. Ita- 
lian cities were first erected into bodies politic, with municipal 
jurisdiction, by Otho the Great. The precise time when thoM* 
of Spain were endowed with similar privileges, is not positively 
known ; but it cannot have been much later. The charter of 
Leon is still extant, which wm granted by Alonso- V. in t020, 
for the purpose of inducing settleis to rebuild that city, destroy- 
ed some years before by Almanzor ; and from the language in 
which the concilium, conccjo or common council of the city is 
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mentioned in that instrument, it is clear that such institutions 
were already familiar to his subjects. Charters of community 
wer& very Common in Spain during the latter part of the 11th, 
and during the whole of the P2th and 13th centuries. When 
Settlement was to be formed on the frontiers, or in any situa- 
tion exposed to the enemy, a charter of community was grant- 
ed; to the settlers, converting them into a body politic, with 
Virions privileges and immunities; and when any town was 
recovered from the Moors, a similar charter was conferred 
on its inhabitants, in order to induce Christians to establish 
themselves in the place, and to maintain it against its former 
masters. Before war was undertaken against the infidels, it 
was not uncommon for the kings of Spain to enter into a formal 
convention with their subjects, and with strangers who came 
as adventurers to their assistance from other parts of Christen- 
dom, specifying in what manner the conquests which they 
made should be divided ; and in what form, and by what laws, 
administered. A> the conquerors were of different nations, so, 
different laws, suited to each, were sometimes established in the 
conquered towns % On the recovery of Toledo, no less than three 
separate charters were granted by Afonso VI. to the townsmen ; 
One to the Muzarabs, or undent inhabitants of the city, who had 
retained their religion during the domination of the Saracens ; 
a second to his Castillian subjects, whom he established in the 
place; and a third to the Frants or Strangers who had assisted 
him in the siege, and who chose to settle in the town rather than 
return to their own countries. There was hardly a community 
in Spain at that period, in which Franks or Strangers were not 
to be found. Among the settlers enumerated in* the charter of 
Sahagun, are Bretons, Germans, Gascons, English, Burgun- 
dians, Provenzak, and Lombards. 

To erect communities was a prerogative of the Crown ; but 
the right was often delegated to the clergy and nobility : And 
from that cause, as well as from alienations of the royal demesnes, 
communities in Spain were distinguished into four classes ; real - 
engOj holding of the king ; abadengo , holding of the church ; 
solariego , holding of some nobleman ; and Behetria . This last 
tenure was peculiar to Castille, and must have had its origin in 
the difficulty of finding soldiers to make conquests, and of set- 
tlers to maintain them. A behetria was a community held of 
soqrie noble family, one of whom was necessarily Seignior of the 
place, and as such entitled to all the duties and services reserved 
in the original charter of incorporation. But it rested with the 
^inhabitants of the behetria to determine which individual of the 
pltjnily should be their Seignior ; and, if displeased witfr the per* 
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son whom they first appointed, they might set him aside when* 
ever they chose, and elect another from the same family to sue* 
coed him. Behefrias becoming sources of disturbance and dis* 
sensions, imny attempts were made to put them down ; but these 
proved ineffectual in consequence of the opposition of the no- 
bles, till indirect means at length were fallen upon, which gra- 
dually reduced them to obscurity and insignificance. It is evi- 
dent that the great privileges of the antient behefrias must have 
been granted as a bribe to procure settlers, who could not be ob- 
tained upon other terms. The original founder of the commu- 
nity was the stock from which those entitled to be chosen Seig- 
niors derived their descent ; and in some few places, where the 
founder had been a foreigner, who returned to his own country 
without leaving descendants in Spain, the members of the hche- 
irm were at liberty to eh use for their Seignior whom they pleas- 
ed. Such hell, t ) ias were called tie mar a ?nar, because they could 
take any one between sea and sea, and appoint him their Seig- 
nior. 

As the communities of Spain were established for security and 
defence against a foreign enemy, they were composed of a dif- 
ferent description of persons from the inhabitants of towns in 
other parts of Europe. Instead of a population formed entire- 
ly of villains, artizms, ami tradesmen, there was in every Spa- 
nish comm unify a. class of cahallnos , or gentlemen. In the char- 
ter of Leon we find the townsmen distinguished into seniores , or 
nobles, and juni ores > or persons of infetior condition; and in 
all subsequent charters of incorporation, we meet with the same 
difference of ranks. Every community had its nobles and its ple- 
beians. The former were of different degrees ; but all of them 
enjoyed an exemption from tuxes; and, in return, were bound 
to serve on horseback, with suitable arms and accoutrements, a- 
gainst the enemy. They were besides possessed of other dis- 
tinctions, both honorary and profitable, and were alone eligible 
to the higher offices of magistracy in the corporations. The 
plebeians, or pecheros , as they were called, performed their mi- 
litary service on foot, with inferior arms, and paid a small duty 
to the crown, or to the superior lord of the town, the amount 
of which was settled by the original charier of incorporation. 
But the distinction of caballero and pexhtro seems in those early 
times to have been less a distinction of birth than of fortune. 
He who had sufficient means, was bound to maintain a horse for 
war; and, according to the value of the inheritance he pos- 
sessed, every man was compelled to provide himself with armour 
when he took the field. In other respects all townsmen were 
mn the same footing, subject to the same laws, and governed 
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by die same magistrates. According to the fuero, or charter 
ofCaldeias, quic unique nobilis vel cujmlihet dignitatis in villa 
dd Bonaburgo in propria vel aliena domo habitaberit, ipse et 
qw &tin eo fuerinty haheat forum sicut unum dc vicinis ; and the 
s^me system of equal law, with the exceptions formerly alluded 
^ prevailed in all other incorporations. In every town, there 
a senior, do minus, princcps feme, governor, or deputy of the 
crown or of the superior lord, whose business it was to collect 
the duties for his master, and to see that the walls and. fortifica- 
tions of the place were in repair, and that justice was fairly ad- 
ministered. But this senior or governor had no civil or criminal 
jurisdiction in the town. If he had any complaint to make, lie 
was bound like other persons to apply to the Alcaldes , or muni- 
cipal magistrates, who with the other members of the council, 
were chosen by the townsmen, in the mode and form prescribed 
by their charter. In the Alcaldes and Council, all the judicial 
authority of the town was vested ; and in case of disobedience 
or resistance, they were empowered to u«e military force in exe- 
cution of their decrees. An appeal from all municipal judgments 
lay to the King’s Court; and some crimes of heinous magnitude 
w^re tried there in the first instance. By this constitution, which 
exended to all communities, whether belonging to the Crown, 

' to the Church, or to the Noble*, the justice and police of the 
towns were committed to their own magistrates; and when their 
troops took the field, they marched under their own banners, 
and were led by the Senior and Alcaldes of the place. 

Security and defence being the great objects for which com- 
munities were established in Spain, we find in their municipal 
constitutions many regulations, obviously introduced for these 
ends. No townsman could dispose of his inheritance to a stran- 

K r, unless the new proprietor chose to reside in the town, and 
come a member of the community. If a townsman of Ueles 
absented himself from that place for a year, he forfeited all right 
to his inheritance. In many communities, if any one had un- 
disturbed possession of a house and land for 9 year and day, no 
’ person could afterwards dispute his title to it in a court of jus- 
tice ; but when the increasing; weakness of the Moors had lessen- 
ed the immediate dangers of invasion, the lawyers discovered, 
that by a year and day in this law, two complete years were in- 
tended. New settlers were exempt from contributions, and from 
military service for the first year. Whoever brought waste land 
intp cultivation, not previously appropriated to another, acquired 
in it a right of property. Towns were made, on some occasions, 
places of refuge from debt, and an asylum against feuds and en- 
juities. Omnibus etiam pojmlaloribus hanc pmrogafivam comedo, 
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says Alonzo VII L, in his charter to Cnencn, quod quiatmque 
ad Cunckam verier it popular i , cuju scum que at condition r*. id est 9 
sive Christian us, sivc mourns , sive judaus, sire liber 9 sive serms> 
veniat secure , r/ wnw respondeat pro inimicilia , w/ debito, aut 
Jidcijussura , re/ hcrentia , re/ major donna, v d merivdatico , wc- 
pro aha causa qnamcumque fccerit antrquam Concha caper e* 
tur : cl si itlc qui niimicus fiierit ant qua m Lunch a cape re fur, Con* 
chie venerit popular i ct ibi ini mien m swan invenent, d< t uterque 
fidejussor es tic s a ho ad forum Conch te vt sint in pace. Et qui fi* 
dejussorcs dare notuerit carat ab nr be atque a tennino sno . Cu* 
enca was a place of much importance, gained after a long siege 
from the Moors, and exposed to great danger of failing again 
under their dominion. 

By the municipal regulations of Castille, great privileges and 
exemptions wore conferred on married persons who had children* 
while unmarried men were subjected to many burdens and pri- 
vations, and in some places excluded from offices of magistracy, 
and even from the common rights of eftiz-m*. 7 odo home que 
cu Jdascncia morarc 6 sea vecuio b morn dor, 6 sea sc en la cibdat 
u cn su tennino , e mugitr con Jijos ocho mens vs von turn ere, cl re - 
spoilt hi a lodos c nadie non icsjionda a cl. Fathers were answer- 
able for the pecuniary mulcts incurred bv their children; and in 
return, all the acquisitions of the children, whether gained in 
war, or procured by industry, were the property of the father* 
It was consequently his interest to educate them carefully for 
war ; and in thus consulting his own advantage, he increased the 
strength and safety of the community to which he belonged. iSo 
anxious were these municipal legislators to multiply the number 
of defenders in their little republicks, that repugnant as all illicit 
connexions of the sexes arc to the genius and spirit of Christi- 
anity, they not merely tolerated, out posit ively encouraged, con- 
cubinage. Every man, whether married or unmarried, might en- 
tertain a hmragava or concubine, without scandal or reproach; 
and though the practice was repr-tbaied by the canons of the 
Church, priests themselves were templed to share in this indul- 
gence. The barragana, though inferior to the la ufui wife, had 
various rights and privileges secured to her. La harragana si 
prohada fuere fid a su serin or, e bu> rut , hetede la meatud que amos 
cn uno ganaren en nine bits e en raiz. Where there were no legi- 
timate descendants, the children of the btrragana succeeded to 
their father’s inheritance, in preference to hi** collateral heirs ; 
and where lie died without making provision tor them, they were 
entitled to share in the division of his property with iiis children 
born in lawful wedlock. Illegitimacy was no reproach or bar to 
advancement. The natural children had the same civil privileges 
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as the legitimate offspring. They were publickly acknowledged by 
their father and were educated in his house with the same care,, 
and under the same masters. If he chose to bestow upon them 
,au adequate fortune, he could raise them to the rank and con- 
sideration of nobility. Esto esfucro de Cast id La : que si an Ji - 
jodalgo ctjijos de barragana, jmedehs facer jijosdalgo, e darks 
quinientos sueldos. The children of priests by their hurra ganas 
succeeded to the inheritance of their fathers as*a matter of right ; 
and, if we may credit the complaints of laymen, they were not 
^infrequently richly provided for at the expense of the Church, 
in these institutions it is impossible not to recognize the influ- 
ence of Moorish manners and opinions on the Spanish Chris- 
tians. (treat as was the license used every where by the nobili- 
ty in the middle ages, there was no country but Spain where 
this species of polygamy was reduced to a system, and placed 
under the fostering care and protection of the law. 

The members of communities in Spain had all the security 
that law could give them, for their persons, their honour and 
their property. No person enrolled on the lists of a communi- 
ty could be punished with loss of life or limb, or deprived of lu> 
property, except by sentence of a court of law, in conformity 
to the fuero or charter of his town. If the King issued an or- 
der contrary to this privilege, and any one was hardy enough 
to carry his illegal mandate into execution, the instrument of 
his tyranny was liable to be punished according to all the seve- 
rity of the lev talionis . If a rico-homhrc or caballero , commit- 
ting violence within the district belonging to a community, was 
wounded or killed by the townsmen, no compensation was due 
for it ; but if any of the townsmen happened to be killed or 
wounded in the fray, the other was bound to compound for it* 
according to the filer o of the town. No prelate or rico-hom- 
bre, whose power might be troublesome, could acquire an in- 
heritance within the bounds of a community ; nor could any 
one build a castle, fortify a house, or found a settlement within 
its territory, unless lie had leave from the incorporation. No 
duties, except those specified in their charters, could be exact- 
ed from communities by the Crown, unless they were granted 
in Cortes by the procurations there assembled. The law esta- 
blishing this important privilege was passed in the Cortes of 
Medina del Campo in 1328, not many years after our celebrat- 
ed statute de t allagio non conmlendo . It is a curious fact, that 
this law, though violated in practice, was still retained in the 
Spanish ncojnlacion till the reign of Charles IV. \ when it was 
expunged, in the insolence of despotism, within a few years of 
that revolution which precipitated the degraded monarch from 
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his throne, and restored to his people, not that only, but all the 
antient rights of their fathers. 

The introduction of deputies from the towns completed the 
scheme of the Spanish Cortes : and if we consult their acts and 
records, we shall find, that they not only consisted of the same 
materials, but that they possessed the same privileges, and con- 
ducted business in the same manner as our antient Parliaments. 
The Cortes had no legislative authority independent of tho 
Crown. To advise the King was their office, and to follow 
their advice was his duty. They petitioned, addressed, remon- 
strated, complained of grievances, and supplicated for redress; 
and when, in consequence, regulations and ordinances were made 
With consent of the King, these acquired the force of law, winch 
neither the King nor the Cortes singly could impart to them. 
No department of the government Was exempt from their con- 
trol. The foreign as well as the domestic relations of the State 
were subject to their examination ; and, when necessary, even 
the recesses of the palace were laid open to them. When Hen- 
ry IV, stigmatized for his impotence and debaucheries, had a- 
bandoned himself to unworthy favourites, and spent in slothful 
and disgraceful pleasures the hours due to his station and to his 
people, the Cortes interfered, and banished the worthless mi- 
nions from his presence. When the madness of religion* bigot- 
ry urged the Kings of Arragon to oppress or expel their Moor- 
ish subjects, the Cortes interposed, and baffled both Church 
and King united, in that flagitious enterprise. From what 
causes the free constitution of Spain was first impaired and 
then totally subverted, is a question that well deserves our an- 
xious inquiry. But it is a subject that demands more time than 
we can bestow, and more knowledge than wc have acquired, to 
do it justice. 


Art. IV. Letters written in a Alahratta Camp during the Year 
1809. By Thomas Duer Broughton. 1813. Murray, Al- 
bemarle Street. 

* | hns is a lively, entertaining, well written book ; and wc can 
conscientiously recommend it to our readers. Mr Thomas 
.Duer Broughton docs not, it is true, carry any great weight of 
metal ; but, placed in a curious and novel scene, he lias describ- 
ed wlutt be saw from day to day, and preserved, for the amuse- 
ment of liis readers, the impressions which those scenes made 
upon him, while they were yet strong and fresh. The journals 
of military men are given to the public much more frequently 
than they used to be ; and we consider this class of publication.* 
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' Broughton's Letters from a Mahrafla Camp, 

fts one of great utility and importance. The duties of such men 
lead them into countries very little known to Europeans, and 
give to them the means of observing and describing very striking 

S eruliarities in manners, habits, and governments. To lay these 
efore the public, is a praiseworthy undertaking ; and if done 
simply and modestly (as is the case with this publication), de- 
serves great encouragement. Persons unaccustomed to uniting, 
are prevented from attempting this by the fear of not writing 
sufficiently well ; but where there is any thing new and enter- 
taining to tell, the style becomes of comparatively little import- 
ance. He who lives in a Mahrntta cam)), and tells us what he 
hears and sees, can scarcely tell it amiss. As far as mere style 
is concerned, it matteis verj liolo whether he writes like Casar 
or Ntd/tts. Though wo praise Mr Broughton for his book, and 
praise him very sincerely, wc must warn him against that dread- 
ful propensity which voting men ha\e for writing verses. There 
is nothing, of which Nature has been more bountiful, than poets. 
They swarm like the spawn of cod-fish, with a vicious fecundity, 
that invites and requires destruction. To publish verses is be- 
come a sort of evidence that a man wants sense; which is re- 
pelled not by writing good verses, but by writing excellent 
verses j— by doing what Lord Byron has done;— by displaying 
talents great enough to overcome the disgust which pi occeda 
from satiety, and showing that all things may become new under 
the reviving touch of genius. But it is never too late to repent 
and do wen : we hope Mr Broughton will enter into proper se- 
curities with his intimate friends to write no more verges. 

The most prominent character in the narrative of Mr Brough- 
ton, seems to be that of Scindia, whom he had every opportu- 
nity of observing, and whose character he appears perfectly to 
have understood ; — a disgraceful liar, living with buffoons and 
parasites — unsteady in his friendships — a babbling drunkard — 
equally despised by his enemies ami his pretended friends. Hap- 
py the people who have only to contemplate such a piincein de- 
scription, and at a distance. Tlu* people over whom he reigns 
seem, by the description of Mr Broughton, to be well worthy 
of such a monarch. Treacherous, cruel, false — robbing, and 
robbed — deceiving, and deceived; — it seems very difficult to un- 
derstand by what power such a society is held together, and why 
every thing in it is not long since resolved into its primitive ele- 
ments. 

* A very distinguished corps in this motley camp 9 (says Mr 
Broughton) 4 is the Shohdas — literally the scoundrels. They form 
a regularly organized body under a chief named Fazil Khan ; to whose 
orders they pay implicit obedience. They are the licensed thieves 
aftd robbers of the camp ; and, from the fruits of their industry, their 
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principal derives a very considerable revenue. On marching days? 
they are assembled under their leader, and act as porters for 
Mulia Raj’s baggage. At sieges they dig the trenches, erect the 
batteries, and carry the scaling ladders. Rut their grand concern 
is the gambling houses, which are placed under their immediate con- 
trol and supenntendance, and where they practise all the refinements 
of accomplished villany to decoy and impose upon the unwary, which 
3 r ou perhaps fondly flatter yourself are the distinguishing excellencies 
of these establishments in Europe. Raboo Khan, a Maliratta chief 
of some rank and consideration, is an avowed patron of this curious 
society ; and is in fact, though in a higher sphere, as accomplished 
a Shufuhi as any of the hand. About a year ago, a merchant came 
to the camp with horses for sale. The Khan chose out some of the 
most valuable, and paid down the merchant’s own pi ice for them oil 
the spot ; desiring him, at the same time, to bring more, as he was 
about to increase the numbers of his own llimlu. Such unheard-of 
honesty and liberality induced other merchants to bring their horses 
also for sale. The Maliratta took them all at the prices demanded ; 
but, when the owners came for payment, he scoffed at them for their 
credulity, and had them actually beaten away from his tent by the 
rascally crew who always attend upmi him. The merchants carried 
their complaint to the Muha Raj ; and after waiting for several 
months in expectation of justice being done them, weie paid at the 
irate of seven arums in the rupee ; besides a deduction for the Buni - 
pas, with whom the unfortunate fellows had been obliged to run in 
debt for subsistence during their stay in camp. The whole transac- 
tion lasted about a twelvemonth ; at the end ol* which time they were 
obliged to decamp, with less than one third of what was strictly their 
due. 

i Where such acts ofmjustice and oppression are committed with 
impunity, it is not wonderful that there should be much misery a- 
mong the poorer orders of the community. When grain is dear, 
hundicds of poor families are driven to the most distressing shifts 
to obtain a bare subsistence. At such times 1 have often seen wo- 
men and children employed in picking out the undigested grains of 
corn from the dung of the diderent animals about the camp. Even 
now, when grain is by no means at a high price, (wheat being sold 
in the market for thirteen serrs for the rupee), it is scarcely possible 
to move out of the limits of our own camp, without witnessing the 
most shocking proofs of poverty and wretchedness. I was returning 
from a ride the other morning, when two miserable looking women 
followed me for charity : each had a little infant in her amis; and 
one of them repeatedly offered to sell hers for the trifling sum of two 
rupees. Many cf our Sipaliecs and servants have children, whom 
they have either purchased in this manner, or picked up lagging a- 
mong our tents. In adopting these little wretches, Ii.-wcvei, they 
have so often been taken in, that they are now more cautions in in- 
dulging their charitab e propensities. The poor pcoph- ol* the army, 
finding that a child, who told a piteous tale, and appeared to be 
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starving, was sure to find a protector in our camp, used, in hard 
times, to send their children out to beg ; and, when better able to 
support them themselves, would pretend to discover their lost in- 
, fants, and reclaim them. ’ p. 32-34?. 

' The passage of a Mahratta army over an hostile country, 
seems to be the greatest curse which can happen to any people 
where French armies are unknown. We are always glad to 
bring the scenery of war before the eyes of those men who sit 
at home with full stomachs and safe bodies, and are always ready 
with vote and clamour to drive their country into a state of war- 
fare with every nation in the world. 

1 We observed several fine villages on the Kota side of the river, 
situated upon level spots among the ravines which intersect the 
country for a mile from the bank. By the route we went, our march 
was protracted to nearly twenty-two miles : the road lay over a con- 
tinued plain, covered with fields of young corn affording fine forage 
for the Mahrattas ; who were to be seen in every direction, men, 
women, and children, tearing it up by the roots ; while their cattle; 
were turned loose to graze at liberty, and make the most of such an 
abundant harvest. We also fell in with large ricks of Kurba the 
dried stalks of Bnjiru and Jooar , two inferior kinds of grain ; an ex- 
cellent fodder for the camels. To each of these three or four horse- 
men immediately attached themselves, and appropriated it to their 
own use : so that when our cattle went out for forage after the march, 
there was as much difficulty in procuring it as if we had halted near 
the spot for a month. * — ‘ The villages around the camp are all in 
ruins ; and in some of them I have seen a few wretched villagers, 
sheltered under the mud walls or broken roofs, and watching over 
an herd of miserable half starved cattle. They assured me that the 
greatest part of the peasantry of the province had been driven to 
.Kota or Boondee, to seek shelter from the repeated ravages of dif- 
ferent Mahratta armies ; and that, of those who remained, most had 
perished by want and variety of misery. Their talc was truly pite- 
ous, and was accompanied with hearty curses invoked upon the 
whole Mahratta race, whom they justly regard as the authors of all 
their misery. .You, my dear brother, will, I dare say, ere this, be 
inclined to join these poor people in detestation of a tribe, whose 
acts I have endeavoured to make you acquainted with throughout 
one whole year. Unless we should go to Ajmeer, of which by the 
by there is now some prospect, I shall, with that year, close my 
regular communications. To continue them would only be to go 
over again the same unvaried ground ; to retrace the same acts of 
oppression and fraud ; detail the same chicanery, folly and intrigues; 
and to describe the same festivals and ceremonies. If I may judge 
of your feelings by my own, you are already heartily sick of them 
all ; and will hail the letter that brings you the conclusion of their 
History, as 1 shall the day when I can turn my back on a people, 
■-froud and jealous as the Chinese, vain and unpolished as the Ame* 
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rlcans, and as tyrannical and perfidious as the French. ’ p. 53 t . 
336, 337. 

The justice of these Hindoo highwaymen seems to be as bar- 
barous as their injustice. The prime minister himself perambu- 
lates the bazar or market ; and when a tradesman is detected 
selling by false weight or measure, this great officer breaks the 
culprit’s head with u large wooden mallet kept especially for that 
purpose. Their mode of recovering debts is not less extraor- 
dinary. When the creditor cannot recover his money, and be- 
gins to feel a little desperate, he sits dhurna upon his debtor ; 
lhat is, he squats down at the door of the tent, and becomes in 
a certain degree the master of it. Nobody goes in or comes 
out without his approbation : he neither eats himself, nor suf- 
fers his debtor to eat ; and this hungry contest is carried on till 
the debt is paid, or till the creditor begin* to think that the 
want of food is a greater evil than the want of money. 

1 This curious mode of enforcing a demand is in universal prac- 
tice among the Mahrattas ; Seendhiya himself not being exempt 
from it. Tiie man who sits the dhurna , goes to the house or tent of 
him whom he washes to bring to terms, and remains there till the af- 
fair is settled : during w hich time the one under restraint is confined 
to his apartment, and not suffered to communicate with any persons 
but those whom the other may approve of. The laws by which the 
v hunt a is regulated arc as well defined and understood, as those of 
any other custom whatever. When it is meant to be very strict, the 
claimant carries a number of his followers, who surround the tent, 
sometimes even the bed. of his adversary, and deprive him altoge- 
ther of food ; in which case, however, etiquette prescribes the same 
abstinence to himself : the strongest stomach of course carries the 
day. A custom of this bind was once so prevalent in the province 
and city of Benares, that Brahmuns were trained to remain a long 
time without food. They were then sent to the door of some rich 
individual, where they made a vow to remain without eating, till 
they should obtain a certain sum of money. To preserve the life of 
a Brahmun is so absolutely a duty, that the money was generally 
paid ; but never till a good struggle had taken place to ascertain 
whether the man was staunch or not : for money is the life and soul 
of all Hindoos. In this camp there are many Brahmuns, who hire 
themselves out to sit dhurna for those who do not like to expose 
themselves to so great an inconvenience . 9 p. 4 % 43. 

Amidst the vilJanies of this atrocious and disgusting people, 
we were agreeably surprised with this virtuous exception in a 
young Mahratta female. 

* It was in one of these battalions that an interesting young girl 
was discovered, about a twelvemonth ago, who had served with it 
for two or three years as a Nipalicc ; in which capacity she had ac- 
quired the favour of her superiors, and the regard of all her com- 
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radea, by her quiet and inoffensive behaviour, and regular attention 
to the duties of her station. It was observed that she always dressed 
her own dinner ; and ate it and performed her ablutions, by her- 
gelf; but rot the slightest suspicion of her sex was entertained, till 
hbout the time I mentioned, when it was discovered by the curiosity 
, 0f a young Sipahee, who followed her when she went to bathe. Af- 
ter this she continued to serve for some months, resolutely declining 
the patronage of the Bare, who proposed to receive her into In r own 
family, as w* ll as the u tiers of the Muha Ilaj to promote her in the 
corps she belonged to. The affair soon became the general subject 
of conversation in camp ; and I having expressed a strong wish 
to see Juruor Sing’ll, the name by which this Indian IVEon went, 
one of our Sinahees. who was acquainted with her, brought her to 
my tent. She appeared to be about twenty-two \ears of age, was 
very fair, and, though not handsome, possessed a most interesting 
countenance- She spoke freely of her profes -ion and her immediate 
situation ; but betrayed neither the affected ba^h fulness nor forward 
boldness uhich such a situation was likely to have produced : and let 
it be reemded to the honour of every party concerned, that from the 
moment when her sex was discovered, she met only with increased 
respect and attention from her comrades; not an individual piesum- 
ing to utter a woul that might insult her, or breathing a doubt that 
could f* fleet l er reputation. 

4 At length, her motive for enlisting and remaining in the service 
was discovered. An only broth r was confined for debt at Bopal ; 
and this inter* sting young creature had the courage to enrol herself 
as a common soldier, and afterwards persisted in exposing her per- 
son to the dangers and difficulties of a military life, with the gener- 
ous idea of raising money sufficient to liberate this loved relation 
from confinement. ’ p. 261—266. 

These extracts will give a good idea of the sort of entertain- 
ment which this honk affords. We wish the Row (when they 
get hold of a young man who has made notes for a book) would 
be less splendid in their productions; — leave out pictures, lessen 
piargins* and put books more within the power of those who 
Vrant them most, and use them best. 


A ut. V. A Treatise on the Offence of Libel , t nth a Disquisition 
oh the Right , Bimjit , and proper Boundaries of Political Dis- 
cussion, Bv John George, of the Middle Temple, Special 
Pleader. 8vo. pp. 861. Taylor & Hussey, Loudon, 1812. 

I t is not our intention to take this opportunity of going at large 
into the important subject of the work before us,; — one of the 
most momentous which can occupy the attention of men in a 
free country. The servile doctrines that have been promulgated 
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by some, and the unsound opinions by which they have frequent- 
ly been opposed on the part of those whose principles are more 
honest than their understandings are enlightened or wi ll inform- 
ed, would require an exposition far exceeding our present limits* 
To this task, however, it is our intention, we trust at no dis- 
tant period, to apply ourselves; and we shall then enter upon 
the three practical parts of the subject which chiefly demand a 
rigid scrutiny; the expediency of permitting justificatory matter 
to be given in evidence, under the general issue of not-guilty in 
criminal proceedings* for libel the expediency of trying all 
such eases by common juries — and of abridging, or entirely ab- 
olishing, the power of prosecuting without the intervention of 
a grand jury. The first of these topic* applies to the law of 
both parts of the island; the other two have no reference to 
Scotland, where the distinction of common and special juries is 
not known, and where all prosecutions are in the nature of ix 
officio b i form ations. 

We have announced these subjects of dkcusdon, in the hopes 
of drawing the attention of our renders t<> them in ihc mean 
while; and the design of the present article i- to reuluve sonic 
preliminary matter which stands in the way ; and, being uncon- 
nected with the principal inquiry, a’ though lr. itself iai from 
unimportant, had better he disposed of in the Ar t instance. — 
The publication of Mr George’s woi k lurnidtes *i lit occasion 
for doing this. It relates indeed luhy as :» u,h to the political 
as the legal view of the subject, the di*quMiin?i on p /lineal dis- 
cussion occupying about half th.* hook. JVo much praise can- 
not be given to him for the lib* ralitv oJ ho prmciphs wind) per- 
vade it ; although no doubt a severe critic .vouid find Mime tilings 
to censure, and might especially object io die unnecessary rnj- 
nuteuoss of several parts of his disiorranon. l>ut we heartily 
wish that ail kwyeis liad written and spoken a language as con- 
stitutional as he does through his volume. 

The points to which we are desirous of m .r directing the 
reader’s attention, are two; the extreme and singular uncer- 
tainty in the execution ol the law ot libel, as it at present stands; 
and the aspersion very commonly cast against the present age, 
as indee'.l it lias been against every other in its turn, of being 
distinguished from ail its predecessor* by the lucntiou*ne*s of 
the presM 


* flicre seem serious technical objections to allowing a plea of 
justification ; but the prosecutor has no right to notice that the tiufh 
is intended to he proved ; and as to any ciicum&tances in the man- 
ner of the publication, lie is not worse off than the plaintiff in an 
action. 
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We believe it is peculiar to the offence of libel, that the pub- 
lic feelings do scarcely, if at all, go along with the denuncia- 
tions. of the law against it ; and yet that those denunciations are ri- 
gjpfrQttsly enforced, as often as there is any wish to carry them 
; into effect. There are other cases of total discrepancy between 
the laws and manners of the country; but there the letter of the 
iaw yields to the spirit of the times. Tims, a duel, where one 
is killed, * is a capital offence in all who take any part, whether 

parties and as seconds, or only as accessaries; and this with- 
out the least regard to what are termed the rules of honour, 
which all lawyers affect to know nothing of; — so that by the 
law of the land every duel, however conformable to those rules, 
that is, how fair soever according to the common language, is 
a murder. Yet this law is a mere dead letter; for what with 
the unwillingness of prosecutors — the connivance, first of po- 
lice-officers, then of judges — the feelings of juries, and the cor- 
responding feelings in the place of last resort, no instance is 
known of the Jaw being executed upon any person tor being 
engaged in a duel, fought in what is called a fair manner. 
There is scarcely less discrepancy between men’s feelings and 
the law of libel. If it is as notorious as the day, that a minister 
has been guilty of corrupt practices, abused his Sovereign’s con- 
fidence, and ruined his country, the law says that the proper 
remedy is parliamentaiy impeachment, and will not permit these 
charges to be adverted to in speaking or writing, under pain of 
fine, imprisonment, and pillory, or whipping — tor these may be' 
added at the judge’s discretion. The Jaw holds this, then, to be 
an infamous offence, while the public voice unanimously denies 
that it is infamous at all ; and yet, as often as the couit wishes to 
have a person punished for such a proceeding, it may bring him 
to trial; and the odds are much in favour of the law against the 
public feeling. If libel were punished capitally, or if duelling 
were treated as a misdemeanour, in all probability we should see 
a greater similarity between the events of trials for these offen- 
ces ; at least it is not improbable, that in the one case the go- 
vernment, as well as the tribunals, would be afraid to execute 
the law, and that in the other it would be highly dangerous lor 
an obnoxious individual to be engaged in a personal quarrel. 

But the point to which we are chiefly desirous of adverting, 
is the extreme uncertainty of prosecutions. It is scarcely going 
too far to say, that libelling, so severely denounced by the law, is 
of all offences the most prevalent and notorious ; and yet that it 


* We believe we might say, where a shot is fired, or a trigger 
drawn ; — at least it comes within die letter of Lord Ellenborouvh’^ 
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Is only treated as an offence in persons obnoxious on other ac- 
counts, although the power of enforcing the In \v exists at all. 
times, ready to aid in gratifying private revenge, or political hos- 
tility. When has there appeared, for the last twenty years, a 
newspaper, that might not, by one person or another, by one 
party or another, have been made the subject of prosecution ? 
How many political libels have daily issued from the press againsL 
both individuals and bodies of men in the highest stations ; and 

! re t lias there been one of these prosecuted, when it was not 
evclled at persons in power ? Can, in short, an instance be 
produced of any attempt made by government to check what 
they are perpetually railing at as the scurrility of the press, 
when that scurrility was directed against parties, unconnect- 
ed with, or in opposition to the ruling party of the day ? 
flow then can we wonder if such prosecutions arc now uni- 
versally regarded as mere party proceedings, in which the law 
is made a handle to assist the views of the junto that happens to 
prevail for the time? And what reason is there to bo aston- 
ished if all the punishments so inflicted, however they may deter 
the better part of the community from tree discussion, should yet 
wholly fail in pointing the reprobation of the public against the 
offence ? This consideration cannot, however, be brought before 
a court of justice. Neither the judge can suffer it to be men- 
tioned, nor can the jury ever hear it. Their business is only 
to deal with the cases that are brought before them, according 
to law ; and though they may be positively assured that hun- 
dreds are, at the moment, committing the same offence with 
impunity, nay under the patronage of the prosecutors, they can- 
not, without a breach of duty, as they arc told, take this cir- 
cumstance into the account. True — they ought not, strictly 
speaking, to consider it. Neither ought they, were a person 
tried for publishing that A was hanged for slieepstcaling, to 
take into their account that they had themselves seen him suffer 
the sentence of the law ; and yet we presume that few jurors 
would hesitate to acquit in such a case, although there could 
be no means of proving the fact at the trial, in order to rebut 
the charge of malicious intent with respect to A’s surviving 
family, which forms the groundwork of such a prosecution. 
Numberless other instances might be given, in which juries de- 
viate from the strict line of llicir legal functions. The case above 
adverted to, of a trial for murder in fighting a duel, may be 
sufficient. Suppose a gentleman to have been insulted beyond 
all endurance, and reduced to the painful alternative of either 
going out to fight, or of surrendering his place in society, and 
becoming henceforth an outcast from the world. Suppose it to 
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be appatent from his conduct, that, in preferring the former, 
he yielded more to the customs of society, than to any desire of 
Revenge, how natural soever in his case ; but that his antago- 
nist, impelled by very different feelings, and adding crime to 
insult, deliberately aims at and kills him. The latter, all will 
agree, has deserved death $ and, respecting him, the feeling of 
mankind goes along with the enactment of the law: But the 
friend by whom the deceased was accompanied, as his second, 
in the intendment of law, is to the full as guilty of murder as his 
antagonist. Now, let any man ask himself how many moments 
he would hesitate in acquitting this person, if impaiinelled upon 
his jmy? Yet such a verdict would be as much a departure 
from what has been represented as the strict line of his du- 
ty, as it would be in trying a person charged with libelling 
the government, to consider the gross partiality displayed in 
bringing the defendant to trial, while so many hundreds of 
libels were daily passing unnoticed, nay, countenanced by the 
ruling powers, because they happened to suit their temper or 
policy. The juror becomes an instrument of this partiality — 
a tool in the hands of men in power — by convicting him whom 
they single out lor punishment, exactly as he would, were he to 
convict the duellist, make himself the means of committing le- 
gal oppression of another kind. ]t is only by deviating in 
some degree from the strict letter of the law, that in either case 
he can avoid doing incomparably vvor>c; and there is the self- 
same necessity in the one dilemma, which forms the sole excuse 
for the departure in the other. It would no doubt be far better, 
were the law varied in both cases, so as to preclude this hard ne- 
cessity : But that is the subject of after consideration 5 and it is 
plain, that while the law continues as it is, the necessity will be 
felt. He lias, moreover, nothing to do, strictly speaking, with 
the punishment to which the party is subjected by the mere pro- 
secution, whatever be the event. Over that the juror has no 
Control: He may, however, fairly take it into his account, and 
reflect that his verdict of acquittal still leaves the party punish- 
ed, that is singled out from among many others, because obno- 
xious to power, without any fault of lib, for punishment, by 
fine, anxiety, and interruption of his 01 dinary pursuits. 

We are now to take notice of a very ordinary topic of fool- 
ish, but more frequently of designing condolence — the increas- 
ing and unprecedented licentiousness of the press. If by this 
it were only mca* t, that the number of writers is increased with 
that of readers — that all kinds of publications are more numer- 
ous than formerly — and that political and periodical works are 
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probably multiplied in a still greater proportion than others, there 
would, happily for this age and country, and for the cause of li- 
berty and of human improvement, be much truth in the statement. 
It might also be truly said, that the press never was more venal 
and corrupt than it now is in some of its branches, probably ne- 
ver so much so, because the power of intimidation, to which we 
have been adverting, never was carried so tar since the devolu- 
tion ; and the influence of government increasing with the re- 
sources at its disposal, has been used in this quarter with far 
more activity and success, since statesmen have begun to feel 
practically the importance of having open- m mu! led frauds, as 
well as gagged adversaries. Thus far, the press may well be al- 
lowed to be more corrupt and licentious now than formerly ; 
nor was there ever a period when the private characters of all 
men hostile to the prevailing system, or oven of those feebly ‘•up- 
ported bv power, could be so shamelessly attacked with perfect 
impunity. Hut we all know full well, that this is not the accep- 
tation in which the words arc used by those who complain of 
the " unheard-of licentiousness of the pre*s. ” They mean to 
t( 11 us, that the measures and persons of the government never 
were before exposed to so much censure, aiul to point out the 
present race of writers as absolved from all the li»s which kept 
their predecessors in moderation when they discoursed against the 
rulers of the day, or the established system of government. This 
assertion of the increased audacity of the press in its connives 
of existing things, is of material use as a defence of oppressive 
proceedings, and an answer to the complaints against many se- 
rious abuses. Is it well founded ? Has it any foundation what- 
ever, except in the ignorance of those who bandy it about, or 
their confident reliance on the ignorance of their hearers ? Were 
the writers of former times more measured in their language, or 
more guarded in their topics of censure? Have none ever in- 
veighed against the government with the force of passion, or 
stung it with the points of satire, before the present times ? Are 
such attacks confined to the lowest refuse of the literary profes- 
sion ? Did no one who had a name to injure or to lose, ever suf- 
fer himself to be carried away in the heat of his invective against 
the personal as well as political failings of the great ? in a 
word, did none of the bright ornaments of K:\giidi literature 
indulge in effusions, for which, by the law of libel as now 
administered, lliey might have been, nay miint have been, con- 
signed to a dungeon ? — The question is easily answered, — but 
it is worth while to answer it in some detail, ft h a topic, winch 
can never come before a court of junior; and \er wo presume 
many of those who have the greatest honor of Ji'a r s, would feci 
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dissatisfied with themselves, were they aware that the crime for 
which they wish to expose a contemporary writer to the severest 
punishment, a punishment worse than many felons* suffer, was 
the passport to that immortality by which the names of Dryden, 
and Pope, and Swift, continue to live familiar amongst us. 

The difficulty in giving these details, consists in the selec- 
tion. But one guide we have, to limit our search ; we have 
only to consider what were the most celebrated of each author’s 
writings in his own clay, and those to which the concurring 
voice of after times hath added its less biassed testimony. Hav- 
ing ascertained this in each case, we may be almost certain that 
we have discovered the pieces marked with most freedom — the 
flights in which the writer's genius has soared highest ; and, if the 
* nature of the subject admitted of it, we are sure to find matter 
which will mightily console our desponding countrymen who sor- 
row as those having no hope, when they mark the licentiousness 
of their contemporaries, and fancy it to be the appointed sin of 
our own day. Taking then this rule for our governance, let \\» 
fare forth among the wits of the Augustan Age of Eilgland. In 
the instance of Pope, it will point at the Prologue to the Satires ; 
u or is there in that exquisite piece any part more highly finished 
than the well known character of a nobleman, the avowed fa- 
vourite at Court, and who held the high offices of Privy Seal 
and Vice- chamberlain. We cannot quote more than the con- 
cluding lines, the personalities of the first part being somewhat 
too coarse. 

* Amphibious thing ! that acting cither part, 

The trifling head or the corrupted heart, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the board, 

Now trips a lady, and now struts a lord. 

Eve's tempter, thus, the Rabbins have exprest 
A cherub’s face, a reptile all the rest ; 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

Wit that can creep, and pride that licks the dust. * 

The Moral Essays are wholly made up of such characters of per- 
sons, either living or recently deceased ; and they are unques- 
tionably among the first productions of the master. It would 
be superfluous to cite any part of the famous, but black sketch 
of Wharton. ITe was not indeed then alive ; but that would 
have been no answer to an indictment or information, with the 
proper 4 intents . ’ 

* By the law of England, a manslaughter of the w r orst kind, dis- 
tinguishable only by a technical eye from a murder, and in reality 
differing from it but by a shade, can only be punished by a year’s 
imprisonment. 
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But as it may be considered safe to use some freedom with a 
profligate Duke after his death, we may turn therefore to the? 
character of his father the Earl of Wharton, published during 
liis life, while he was in the Queen’s favour, * and Lord Lieute- 
nant of Ireland. The tract is by Swift, and entitled 4 A Short 
Character of the Earl of Wharton ; ’ but contains twenty and odd 
pages of abuse, so virulent, that we shall not give more than an 
introductory passage. 

4 And because this account may be judged rather an history of 
his Excellency, than of Ids government, I must here declare that I 
have not the least view to his person in auy part of it. I have had 
the honour of much conversation with his Lordship, and am thorough- 
ly convinced how indifferent he is to applause, and how insensible of 
reproach ; which is not a humour put on to serve a turn, or keep a 
countenance, nor arising from the consciousness of innocence, or any 
grandeur of mind, but the mere unaffected bent of his nature, lie 
is without the sense of shame or glory, as some men are without the 
sense of smelling; and therefore a good name to him is no more rhari 
a precious ointment would he to those. Whoever, for the sake of 
others, were to describe the nature of a serpent, a wolf, a crocodile, 
or a fox, must be understood to do it without any personal love or 
hatred for the animals themselves. ’ 

The fi rst sentence of the character thus introduced, is as fol- 
lows. 4 Thomas Lari of Wharton, Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, by the force of a wonderful constitution, hath passed some 
years his grand climacteric, without any visible ellccts of old 
age, either on his body or his mind, and in spite of a continual 
prostitution to those vices which usually wear out both. ’ The 
rest of the picture is a faithful filling up of this outline. JVorh% 
XL ‘213. 

Thus much for the Lord Lieutenant. In a tract which, if wo 
may judge from what is said of it in the Intelligencer, No. 1,5, 
(a paper conducted by the Dean and Sheridan), appears to have 
been a great favourite with its author, entitled, 4 A Short Vieio 
of the State of Ireland , ’ we find the following notice of a Lord 
Chief Justice. 4 It is too well known, (says lie,) that we aro 
forced to obey some laws \vc never consented to ; which is a con- 
dition 1 must not call by its true uncontrovertcd name, for fear 

* It is true, the party he belonged to were declining fast towards 
their fall ; but Wharton had left the Whigs some time before, and 
grown greatly in favour with the Queen. The piece here quoted, is 
dated August 30, 1710, and Wharton held his office until Oct. 19 — 
Boyer's Life of' Queen Anne, 47(i. But, in fact, the argument de- 
pends little on the side of the question upon which the licenliousno* 
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of tonl C. J. Whihhed's ghost, with Isis Libert as d Nut ale so- 
lum, written for a motto on his coach, as it stood at the door of 
the Court, while he was perjuring himself to betray both. Thus 
are in the condition of patients who have physic sent them 
by doctors at a distance, strangers to their constitution, and 
the nature nf their disease ; and thus we are forced to pay Jive 
hundred per cent, to decide our properties : in all which we 
have likewise the honour to be distinguished from the whole 
race of mankind.' — Works, IV. 5G. In a subsequent publi- 
cation, lie defends himself from a charge which had, it seems, 
been made against him, of having treated the Chief Justice 4 with 
an appearance of severity , 9 by saying that lie * lays it down 
for a postulutum, which will be universally granted, that no lii> 
tic creature, of so mean a birth and genius, had ever the honour 
to be a greater enemy to his country, and to all kinds of vir- 
tue, than ijj: ; ' — and therewithal he pursues his invective a- 
gain. Lb. p. (if). Nor do the base of his own cloth fare better. 
When he attacks Dr Moving, a court-chaplain, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, for preaching against the Beggar's Ope- 
ra in Lincoln’s Inn, lie is pleaded to say, that play will probably 
do more good than 4 a thousand sermons of so stupid, so inju- 
dicious, and so prostitute a divine. 9 lb. p . 288. 

If we look to the most celebrated writings of Swift, the Tale 
of a Tub , and Gulliver's Travels, to the former he never ventur- 
ed to put his name, nor indeed acknowledged it in any way ; 
while in the latter we find passage's (especially the description of 
the House of Lords) too highly seasoned to be extracted. The 
most noted of his pamphlets, the Drapitr's Letters , was ineffec- 
tually attempted to be prosecuted ; but the grand jury flung out 
the bill, the system of ex officio proceedings not being then ma- 
tured : And another, scarcely less famous the Public Spirit of 
the Whigs, being complained of by all the Scotch Peers, a re- 
ward w r as offered for discovering its author. Of the tone in 
which the Examiner was written, the combined effort of Swiff, 
Bolingbroke, and the rest of the Tory wits, an estimate may be 
formed from the terms of abuse bestowed by them on the Dutchess 
of Marlborough — 4 insolent woman, 9 — 4 the worst of her sex, 9 — 
f a fury , 9 — 4 an executioner of divine vengeance f — and — 4 a 
plague. ’ To this, indeed, the Whigs replied, not through the 
courts of law, but by the first of their writers ; and how w ell ad- 
vi-ed they Were, all may judge, by reading the inimitable paper. 
No. If. of the Whig Examiner, in which, especially the intro- 
duction, we lmve the unrivalled wit of Addison in its perfection. 
(Addison's Works, II. 293.) 
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In those times, however, we meet with several more regular 
attempts to curb the press, and frequent complaints qf its ficeh* 
tiou.sness,*like those of which we are npw treating. One of the 
schemes is singular enough, from its failure then, and its subse- 
quent revival in the present day. The Tory government at the 
end of Queen Anne’s reign, ungrateful to the. very abuse which 
was the foundation of their popularity, prevailed on an obsequious 
parliament to pass two resolutions : — I. 4 That the great liberty 
taken in printing and publishing scandalous and impious libels, 
creates divisions among her Majesty’s subjects, tends to the dis- 
turbance of the public peace, is highly prejudicial to her Majes- 
ty’s government, and is occasioned for want of due regulation of 
the press. ’—2, 4 That the printing presses be registered with the 
names of the owners, and places of abode ; and that the author, 
printer or publisher, of every hook, set his name and place of 
abode thereto. ’ (Com. Journ. April 12, 1712.) The libels com- 
plained of were the attempts of the Whigs to defend the charac- 
ter and measures of the greatest men in the proudest age of Eng- 
lish story ; and to preset vc to their deluded country some of the 
fruits of Godolphin’s councils, and Marlborough’s triumphs. 
The men who complained were the avowed friends of arbitrary 
power, the known partisans of France, the supporters of the 
Stuarts. From such a quarter was the pattern obtained of the 
law afterwards passed during Mr Pitt’s administration, for check- 
ing the licentiousness of the press. The Jacobite ministry, with 
the decided majority of the people, and all the outcry in their 
favour, yet failed in carrying a measure so hostile to the princi- 
ples of the Revolution. The secret of a plot, and a select com* 

, inittee, was not then sufficiently known. 

To cite from Dry den would be endless for our present piliv 
pose. His most perfect original poem, of any considerable 
length, * the Absalom and ActiiUvphcl , is one deep arid rapid 
torrent of the most vehement invective. 'Hie most cutting part, 
however, is that which, is more covered up from the reader by 
its insertion in the dull continuation of Tate, especially his 
sketch of the two laureats, Settle and Shad well, who have in- 
deed, as he predicts, lived by his muse 4 in spite of their own 
doggrel rhymes. ’ Passing over the city laureat, his brother of 
the baysf thus bursts upon us, accustomed to a license of abuse 
VOL. xxii. NO. 43. F 


* The incomparable ode is of course excepted. The mastery of 
kmguage and verse, too, in the fables and the translations from Lu- 
cretius, leaves those great works still translations. 

+ Shadwell was not then luureat, bat succeeded Dryden at the 
Revolution. 
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* unkn6wa in former times,* and practised only by the 4 most 
Atijl and worthless of their species.’ Here is the sketch of a 
Whig poet, by a courtier, the laureat of the day ; and, this not- 
withstanding, the second name in the whole range of English 
poetry.'' 

' * Now stop your noses, readers, all and some, 1 

For litre’s a ton of midnight-work to come ; > 

Og, from a treason-tavern, rolling home. jt 

Round as a globe, and liquor’d every chinks 
Goodly and great, he sails behind his link, 

' With all his bulk there’s nothing lost in Og, 

For every inch that is not fool, is rogue ; 

A monstrous mass of foul corrupted matter. 

As all the devils had spew’d to make the batter. 

When wine has given him courage to blaspheme. 

He curses God ; but God before curst him : 

And if man could have reason, none lias more. 

That made his paunch so rich, and him so poor. 

With wealth he was not trusted, for heaven knew 
What ’twas of old to pamper up a Jew. 

To what would he on quail and pheasant swell. 

That even on tripe and carrion could rebel 1 ’ 

Dryden’s satire is of course levelled almost always against per- 
sons not in favour with power, from the bent of his own courtly 
politics. But whether in those times even the highest personage 
was safe from one quarter or another, may be seen from the 
Verses on Charles II., which occasioned Rochester’s disgrace at 
court. Not a line of course dare we quote. Indeed, we ought, 
like Hume, * to introduce his name with an apology to * mo- 
dest ears, ’ notwithstanding the fine end which Burnet f has re- 
corded, and which won Johnson’s J heart. 

Having mentioned Ur Johnson, let us see whether nothing 
abusive, of measures at least, — nothing which would now be 
reckoned unsafe, is to be found even in the works of that staunch 
friend of order, and zealot for established things. We fear our 
old rule applies to him as well as his tuneful masters ; and that, 
to catch him tripping, we have only to take him at his best. In 
truth, as one of the greatest orators of the age has said, (nor is 
it wonderful that his words should occur in a discussion which* 
perpetually presents his idea to our minds) 4 it is the nature of 


* Hist. Vo!. VIII. 

'1* See his tract, i Some passages of the life and Death of the Earl of 
Rochester. * It is observable, that the wicked wit proves rather hard 
/in the argument with th£ good Bishop, until the latter is seasonably 
reinforced by a new fit of sickness, — when he carries all before him, 

£ Lives of the Pods, VoU /. 3(K3. 
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every thing great And useful to be wild and irregular ; and we 
must be content to take them with the alloys which belong to 
them, or live without them. * ( Enkine's Sj)eech in Stockdale's 
Case.) Among Johnson’s poems, then, without a doubt, but per- 
haps we may say of his whole works, the first in point of genius 
are his celebrated imitations of Juvenal* The London^ written 
ere yet the poet was pensioned, or had become tolerant *>f a 
Whig dynasty, is, throughout, a piece of sneering at the govern- 
ment, abuse of its unwillingness to break the peace with Spain* 
and praise of happier times, before 
— * Excise oppress’d, 

Or English honour grew a standing jest. * 

To what body he alludes in the following lines, we need not 
explain. 

‘ Here let those reign, whom pensions can incite 
To vote a patriot black, a courtier white ; 

Explain their country’s dear-bought rights away. 

And plead for pirates in the face of day ; 

With slavish tenets taint our poisoned youth, 

And lend a lie the confidence of truth. 

Let such raise palaces, and manors bu 3 r , x 

Collect a tax, or farm a lottery, ’ &c. 

The Courts of Justice themselves do not escape — nor Special 
Juries; and probably it was well for Informations that the worst 
kind of them are coupled with such hard unmanageable words 
as all verse must reject. 

‘ A single jail, in Alfred’s golden reign, 

Could half the nation’s criminals contain ; 

Fair Justice then, without constraint ador’d, 

Held high the steady scale, but deck’d the sword i 
No spies were paid, no special juries known : 

Blest days ! but ah ! how different from our own. * 

The venerable poet is here on delicate ground ; for, not to men- 
tion the Courts of Justibc, nothing is so much disliked, in these 
our times, as any invidious comparison with past ages, except 
for the one purpose of showing that the press has grown worse* 
But a still more odious topic is handled in various parts of this 
admirable poem, and in the * Vanity of Human Wishes — we 
mean that ‘ Un-English* topic, as it i$ termed* (with a just re- 
gard to the English language), of generally undervaluing the in- 
stitutions of our own country. He is calling on Democritus to 
come and laugh at them. 

* Thou who couldst laugh where want enchained caprice. 

Toil crushed conceit, and man was of a piece ; 

Where wealth unloved, without a mourner dy’d, 

And scarce a sycophant was fed by pride ; 

F 2 
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Where ne’er was known the form of mock debate. 

Or seen a new-made Mayor’s unwieldy state ; 

'Where change of favourites made no change of laws, 

And senates heard before they judged a cause : 

How would?! thou shake at Britain’s modish tribe, ’ See. 

But lest it should be thought that these things were written 
in poems intended to be fugitive, when their author was heated 
with his theme, ‘ audaccquc jure ntaf look at his great woik, 
and that of all kinds of writing the most prosaic, compiled, at 
a mature age, and designed to last as long as the language 
which ii was intended to purify and methodize. In hi? Dic- 
tionary, published w'hile the ferments that attended the Excise 
scheme of Walpole were fre_-b in every one’s recollection, and 
all hough those discontents had no necessary connexion with that 
scheme in particular, but might easily have been pointed at the 
whole branch of the Revenue, we find this definition of Excise, 
gem r'dly. 4 A hateful tax le\ied upon commodities, and adjudg- 
ed, not by the common judges of property, but wretches hired by 
tie >se to whom Excise is paid.’ — And afterwards, in his Idler, No. 
6.'?, he describes a Commissioner of Excise as one of 4 the two low - 
est of all human beings,’ — the other a scribbler for a party, 
being, by a cmious coincidence, a character which he fras him- 
self fated to raise and adorn. It is recorded by Mr Boswell, in 
the most entertaining, and not the least instructive of books, 
that the Board laid A Case before the Attorney-General for his 
opinion : he deemed it libellous, but advised the 4 Honourable 
Commissioners’ to take no further steps. * Who then filled this 
o&ice ? — A courtier certainly, but a great arid a wise man > it was 
]x>rd Mansfield. 

From Johnson the transition is easy and natural to Mr Burke. 
Nor shall our examples be taken from those works which he pub- 
lished during the history of the unhappy, and we trust forgotten 
animosities engendered by the French Revolution. Reverting 

a calmer period, when parties went on in their regular course, 
wc are led to, perhaps the ablest of his writings, if not the most 
striking by its brilliancy.- — the tract certainly most distinguished 
by sound and enlarged views of the constitution, — and every page 
of which may in an especial manner be recommended, as indeed 
there is scarcely one that does not apply, to the statesmen of the 
present day. Wc need scarcely add, that we allude to the 
4 Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents/ After trac- 
ing the new r system of favouritism and a double cabinet, which 
had been invented by some persons, he says, in the Court of 

*Life of Johnson, 1.2 75. Mr B. says c actionable but, of course, 
the question mug-t have been as to criminal proceedings 
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the Prince of Wales, and showing' that it consisted in * draw- 
ing a line which should separate the Court from the Ministry/ 
having 1 a party in favour of the Court against the Ministry/ 
who should share largely in places of emolument and secondary; 
but not ostensible and responsible offices, and assist the Court 
in trampling at pleasure upon the Ministers, and finally in 
bringing Parliament to acquiesce in this project— he proceeds to 
-how how this dread body was treated. 

‘ Parliament./ says he, 6 was to he taught by degrees, a total in- 
difference to the persons, rank, influence, abilities, connexions and 
character of the Ministers of the Crown. ‘ As hitherto, ’ he adds, 

4 business had gone through the hands of leaders of Whigs or Tories, 
men of talents, to conciliate the people, and engage their confidence* 
now, the method was to he altered, and the lead given to men of 
no sort of consideration or credit in the 'Country: This want of natu- 
ral importance w.\s to be their very title to delegated power. Mem- 
bers of Parliament were to be hardened into an insensibility to pride 
a<; well ns to duty. Those high and haughty sentiments which 
are the great support of independence, were to be let down gradu- 
ally* Points of honour rod precedence wore no more to be regarded 
in Parliamentary decorum, thou m a Turkish army. It was to be a- 
vowed as a constitutional maxim, that the King might appoint one 
rf his ovyn footmen, or one of your footmen, for minister; and that 
he ought to be, and would he as well followed, as the firrt name for 
rank and wisdom in the nation. Thu*, Paili.mienl was to look on, 
as if perfectly unconcerned, while a cabal of the closet and back- 
stairs, was substituted in the place of a national administration. ’ 
( IVorU, IT. C 2M.) 

lie describes tnc ministers as knots or cabals of men, who 
liave got together, avowedly * without 'any public principle, in 
.order to sell their conjunct iniquity at the highest rate, ami are 
'therefore universally odious. ’ He says, c they ought not to be 
suffered to domineer in the state, because they have no connexion 
with the sentiments and opinions of the people. * 'Hie favour- 
ites he compares to 4 Janissaries, who derive a kind of freedom 
from the, -very condition of' their servitude, ? — 4 act just as they 
•please, presided they arc true to the ruling principle of their 
‘institution, ’ — and carry themselves with a lolty air ‘ to the exte- 
rior ministers. ’ He then sums up the effects produced on Par- 
liament by 1 this unnatural infusioit of a system of favouritism 
into a popular government, ’ — and breaks forth in that famous 
description at once of the state of the House of Commons and 
of its duties. 

« A vigilant and jealous eye over executive and natural magis- 
tracy, and an anxious care of public money ; an openness, approach- 
ing to facility, to public complaint ; these seem to be die true cha- 
racteristics of the House of Commons. But an addressing House 
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of Commons, and a petitioning nation ; a House of Commons full 
of confidence, while the nation is plunged in despair ; in the utmost 
harmony with ministers, whom the people regard with the utmost 
abhorrence ; who vote thanks when public opinion calls upon them 
for impeachments ; who are eager to grant, when the general voice 
demands account ; who, in all disputes between the people and the 
administration, presume against the people ; who punish their dis- 
orders, but refuse even to inquire into the provocations to them 
this is an unnatural, a monstrous state of things in this constitution. 
Such an assembly may be a great, wise, and awful senate ; but it is 
not, to any popular purpose, a House of Commons. ’ lb . p. ‘288. 

To such abuses he ascribes the 4 present discontents, ’ — the 
ferment then prevalent. The Court persevered in its system ; 
and the Parliament continued supine. They were awakened by 
the American war, and the Joss of thirteen colonies. 

The finest of all Mr Burke’s speeches is unquestionably that 
on the Nabob of A root’s debts. Our next instance is accord- 
ingly found in that immortal oration as published by himself. 
He is speaking of Mr Pitt, and describing 4 our wonderful mi- 
nister’s plan for supporting the freedom of the constitution by 
court intrigues, and for removing its corruptions by Indian de- 
linquency. ’ He was directed 4 by natural instinct, ’ he says, 
* towards Paul Beniield, ’ whose connexion with Mr Pitt, and 
whose eight seats in Parliament are then noticed. But it seems 
he suddenly set out for Madras ; and the longing eyes of the 
House could not behold 4 that minion of the human race. ’ 

— ‘ It was therefore not possible for the minister to consult perso- 
nally with this great man. What was he then to do ? Through a 
sagacity that never failed him in these pursuits, he found out, in 
Mr BenfiekPs representative, his exact resemblance. A specific at- 
traction, by which he gravitates towards all such characters, soon 
brought our minister into a close connexion with Mr Bcnfield’s agent 
and attorney, that is, with the grand contractor (whom I name to 
honour) Mr Richard Atkinson : a name that will be well remem- 
bered, as long as the records of this House, — as long as the records of 
the British treasury,— as long as the monumental debt of England 
shall endure. This gentleman, Sir, acts as attorney for Mr Paul 
Benfield. Every one who hears me is well acquainted with the sa- 
bred friendship, and the steady mutual attachment that subsists be- 
tween him and the present minister. * lb. iv. 304*. 

He then describes the corrupt connexion between those ex- 
cellent personages and 4 our mirror of ministers of finance, ’ as 
lie terms him. And having traced from the public funds the 
enormous annuity which Paul Benfield was enjoying, he adds — 

4 Here is a specimen of the new and pure aristocracy created by 
the Right Honourable gentleman, as the support of the crown and 
constitution, against the old. coriupt, refractory, natural interests of 
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this kingdom; and this is the grand, counterpoise against all odious 
•coalitions of these interests. A single Ben field outweighs them all ; 
a criminal, who long since ought to have fattened the region kites 
with his offal, is, by his Majesty’s ministers, enthroned on the go- 
vernment of a great kingdom, and enfeofed with an estate, which, in 
comparison, effaces the splendour of all the nobility of Europe. To 
bring a little more distinctly into view the secret of this dark trans- 
action, ’ &c. lb. 308. 

We shall pursue our extracts from Mr Burke no farther, nor 
continue this excursus into the well known writings of the cele- 
brated wits his contemporaries, ami those who immediately suc- 
ceeded. The Ilolliad and Antijacobiu are fresh in every one’s 
recollection ; but they approach too near to the present times ; 
and, in particular, we are precluded by the state of the argu- 
ment from appealing to the latter, because it carries the privi- 
lege of attacking both parties and individuals, as far as any of 
the publications of the present day, and, in point of date, be- 
longs to the period in question. 

We must add an observation, by way of caution to the read- 
er of the foregoing pages. Wc have brought together some 
passages of signal violence and personality, containing attacks 
upon private as well as public points in the character and 
lives of the great- Lot it not be thought that we view such 
satire in ordinary cases with a favourable eye. We hold it to 
be only one degree less blameable than the greatest abuse to 
which the press can be perverted, the attack upon character 
merely private. There are few stations indeed of an eminence 
to require (and, if they require it not, neither do they justify) 
an exposure of the individual and personal vices by which they 
are disgraced ; nor can any thing vindicate the busy, and it 
generally proves, in one way or another, the mercenary malignity 
which would follow those private vices into their retirement from 
the public sight, and seek, under the pretence of example, to 
torment the feelings of the party, while it outrages those of the 
community. The base tribe amongst us who feed with slander 
the diseased appetite of the public, must not think to shelter 
themselves under the names of those great men whose wit has 
immortalized, as examples to all posterity, the ostentatious ini- 
quities of the last age. When they descend below the Charles’s, 
and Whartons, and Charters’s, to drive their ignominious 
traffic in personal malice, they must dive far below the Dry- 
dens, and Swifts, and Popes, into the very mire of the past 
time, for their precedents. Such authority they will indeed 
find ; but the name and memory of it are only preserved by the 
contemptuous satire of loftier wits. That the same trade, hovyr 
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ever, of defamation, then existed in boundless measure,- know 
by this means ; and though it affords any thing rather than a 
vindication of the present abuses of the press, it serves to cofn- 
plcte the comparative statement, by showing that the complaint 
of. its increased licentiousness is throughout unfounded, and that 
even the worst perversions of this great engine of improvement 
not the growth of later days. * 


Art. VI. Tracts on many interesting Parts of the Mathema- 
tical and Philosophical Sciences. In 3 Volumes. By Chaklks 
Hutton, LL. D. & E. R. S., late Professor, and now Exa- 
miner in Mathematics* at the Royal Military Academy. Lon- 
don, 1812. 

HHiie author of these Tracts has long held a distinguished place 
among the mathematicians of this country. Great natural 
abilities, cultivated by unwearied application, made him early 
familiar with the resources of science; and his progress accord - 
ingly has been marked by many original discoveries, and by 
a constant attention to the utility of the objects he has pursued. 
3)r Hutton possesses, besides, extensive reading and an accu- 
rate knowledge of the history of the Mathematics: — lie has of 
consequence become a popular as well as a profound author, and 
one of those who, during the last 50 years, have the most con-, 
tributed to the diffusion of mathematical knowledge in this island. 
The miscellaneous and interesting volumes, into which he has 
collected a part of his researches, embrace a variety of objects, 
both in pure Mathematics and in Natural Philosophy; the his- 
tory of several branches of the mathematical sciences; the solu- 
tion of problems, and the demonstration of theorems, in geo- 
metry and algebra ; the theory of bridges ; the computation of 
the Earth’s density, from the observations made by the late 
Astronomer-royal at Schchaliien ; new experiments in Gun- 
nery; and a traci on the theory and practice of the same art. 
The tracts which contain these discussions, aye. .‘58 in number; 
of each of which some account is given in a short preface pre- 
fixed to the first volume. Most of them have been already pub- 
lished ; some are new, and several appear with additions and 
improvements. They are not arranged according to the sub- 

* Perhaps the curious reader may, in looking through the above 
quotations and anecdotes, amuse himself with seeking for parallels 
m the records of courts of justice in the present day. Thtre are not 
above two instances in which he is likely to fail. 
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jects, but we believe more nearly according to the order in which 
they were written. Without attempting a regular classification, 
we shall treat, first* of those that belong to the pure mathcina- 
tics; and next, of those that relate to natural philosophy. 

The first historical tracts relate to Trigonometry and Loga- 
rithms, and are the same which form the introduction to our 
author’s mathematical tables. As those treatises have been long 
submitted to the eye, and long honoured with the approbation 
of the Public, we have only to signify our entire acquiescence 
in the judgment which a much higher tribunal has pronounced: 
The accuracy with which they are drawn up, the care taken to 
represent correctly the advancement made by each individual 
author, and the copious and clear illustrations in which they 
abound, render them peculiarly valuable. We should have been 
glad, if, in quoting the numerous and scarce works which have 
fallen under his review, both in these, and in his other historical 
tracts, Dr Hutton had been more exact in his references, and 
more liberal of his bibliographical information. We know, that 
his reading on all the subjects which come within the compass 
of his Historical Tracts, is very accurate and extensive ; and that 
his own library furnishes him with many of the older books, 
which are now difficult to be found. A fuller reference to edi- 
tions, chapters and pages, would have added a great deal to the 
value of the Historical Tracts, and would have been very easy 
to an author, whose knowledge, like Dr Hutton’s, is so con- 
stantly derived from original sources of information. 

The 33d tract is the longest in the book, and relates to the 
history of Algebra. It is full of valuable and rare information ; 
it is the result of a very accurate and detailed examination of 
the original authors ; and abound* in statements, no loss remark- 
able for their candour than their perspicuity and correctness. 
The detail, in some instances where the authors are little known, 
is greater than is suited to a historical work; all the parts of 
which are adapted to the same scale, and finished in the same 
proportion. When this is I he case, however, the tracts are 
.still very valuable, as accurate and authentic memoirs, which 
may be subservient to a more general history of science. The 
history of Cardan and Taitaglca, of fSchubelius, and some o- 
ther of the early algebraists, are remarkable examples of what 
we now state. 

The following notice of a mathematician very little known, 
may be interesting to many of our readers. It relates to Ro- 
tfniT liFconm:, an English mathematician of the Kith century. 

,* To this ingenious man we are indebted for the fii>t treat* 
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ise in Algebra, then named the Cossic Art, in the* English lan- 
guage. In a book, which he wrote oil arithmetic, he is styled 
Teacher of Mathematics , and Practitioner in Physic at Cam - 
bridge.* 

“ It was for some ages the custom among the Moors, and af- 
tfer them among the Europeans, to unite the title, as well as the 
p/aerV of medicine, with those of chemistry, alchymy, nm- 
thernatic;, a* id astrology. It is remarkable, that as the Moors 
were not less famous in Europe for their skill in medicine than 
their dexterity 'in calculation, the terms physician and alge- 
braist appear at first to have been regarded as almost synony- 
mous. When the bachelor Samson Carrasco in Don Quix- 
ote, in his rencounter with the knight, was thrown from his 
horse, and had his ribs broken, they sent in quest of an Alge- 
brista , to heal his bruises. ” 

“ The first part of the arithmetic above mentioned was publish- 
ed in 1552, the second in J557, under the title of 4 The White- 
st one of Witte > which is the second part of arithmcltke ; contain- 
ing the extraction of Rootcs ; the Loss i /re Practise , with the Rule 
of Equation ; and the IVorkes of Sitrde NombrcsA The book 
is a dialogue between the master and the scholar, and treats of 
Fig urate numbers, extractions of the Square and Cube roots, &c. 
Then follow Algebra, or Cossikc Numbers, and the Rule of E- 
{juution , commonly called Algrbo's Rule. Here the character 

is employed for the first time, to signify equality. Kecorde 
says, 4 And to avoide the te (House repetition of these woordes is 
equal to: I will sette down , as l doc often in woorke use, a pair 
of' parallels, or gemowe lines of one length e , thus = : bicause noe 
2 thynges are moare cqualle. 99 The articles, Cardan, Bombelli, 
Albert Girard, Vieta, Harriot, we recommend, as particularly 
instructive. 

The history of algebra in Arabia and Hindostan is also treat- 
ed of; and I)r Hutton concludes, that the science had its origin 
in the latter country. 4 We have secn, ? he says, 1 that algebra 
had probably its rise in Hindostan, as well as our present arith- 
metic. * vob II. p. 195. In the article on the Bija Gannita, 
in our last Number, we had frequent occasion to refer to Dr 
Hutton’s ulcus on that subject ; and we have po small satisfac- 
tion in thinking, that our opinions concerning the originality 
of the Indian mathematics are supported by those of a judge at 
once so ; cfmdid and so well informed. 

' The only thing in this history of algebra which we regret is, 
tlia$ it does not preserve the same fulness and minuteness of dis- 
l^»ion, when it comes down to the last century, that it did foi.: 
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the two preceding. It is reduced, there, almost to a catalogue 
of the names of books and of authors. It has apparently been 
Dr Hutton’s main object, to illustrate those parts of the history 
of the science that arc least known ; and in this he has been very 
successful. 

The problems and theorems in the pure mathematics come next 
to be mentioned. Of these we must pass over several, relating 
to very interesting subjects, such as the summation of series, the 
demonstration of the Binomial theorem, &c.; in all which great 
skill and ingenuity are displayed ; and we shall confine ourselves 
to one or two which relate to the quadrature of the circle. 

When a more complete knowledge of the resources of the ma- 
thematical sciences, and of the limits within which they are ne- 
cessarily confined, had convinced geometers that a perfect quad- 
rature of the circle was not to be obtained, their attention was 
naturally turned to the means of rendering the approximations 
as accurate and easy as possible. The series which expressed 
the arch of a circle in terms of the tangent /, viz. t — J/ 3 + £ t* 
&c. being remarkable for its simplicity, afforded the most pro- 
bable means of accomplishing this object. If t was taken = 1 
or the radius, the arch belonging to it was that of 45°, and its 
length r= 1 — *r + f — &c. ; than which nothing more simple 
could be desired : but the series converges so slowly, that the 
continuation of it far enough to give an accurate result, w^ould 
be intolerably laborious. Machin, an ingenious mathema- 
tician, and a skilful calculator, contrived a more expeditious 
theorem, by means of two infinite series, both converging very 
rapidly ; the one by the powers of 5 multiplied into the odd 
numbers, and the other by the powers of 239 multiplied in- 
to the same numbers. The number 239 is, however, an in- 
convenient divisor j and the calculation, even by this theorem, 
when the accuracy is to be extended to 40 or 50 decimal places, 
becomes a work of great labour. The investigation of this se- 
ries was not given by Machin ; indeed the theorem, itself was 
not published by the author, but appeared, first in Jones’s %- 
nopsis Falmariorum Mat/ieseos in 1706. Dr Hutton, in his 
Treatise on Mensuration , published an investigation of this se- 
ries, which he had himself discovered ; and he has republished 
it in the 17th of the tracts now before us. 

Though this was the first investigation of Machines series 
which was made public, and though Dr Hutton certainly was 
indebted for it to no one whatever, yet it appears, from the 
Life of Dit Robert Simson of Glasgow, lately published, that 
lie had, as early as 1723, deduced from the series t — it 1 + f 
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J — &c. just mentioned, a theorem for approximating to the qua- 
drature of the circle, which comprehended all Machin’s different 
senes, and many others, some of them still more convenient 
in calculation. {Sec .Account of the Life and JVtitings of Dr 
Simson by Dr Trail, p. 10,5, &c.) This theorem, and a very 
beautiful geometrical demonstration of the property of the tan- 

G ts of the sum of two arches which leads to it, Dr Simson 
communicated to Du Juiiin, with injunctions, however, 
not to make it public ; and it accordingly remained quite un- 
known. The approximation, nevertheless is a very remarkable 
one ; and though it seems to have been little valued by the au- 
thor, it sets in a strong light the fertility of his genius, in a 
quarter where he was not supposed to excel, and indeed docs not 
seem to have been ambitious of excelling. There are, perhaps, 
who, estimating more fairly the value of the discovery, will re- 
gret that the author of it should have afterwards so exclusively 
devoted himself to pursuits where elegance, rather than f /om% 
constitutes the merit of investigation. That the discovery of Ma- 
chines demon traslion must be held as doing great honour both 
to Dr Simson and Dr Hutton, will readily be admitted ; when 
it is considered that a mathematician so ingenious and inventive as 
the late Thomas Simson (of Woolwich academy) acknowledged, 
that he had often sought for it in vain. 

Euler also had sought for simple and easy series for the quad- 
rature of the circle, on principles similar to those which the ma- 
thematicians we are speaking of had employed, and had found 
two, in consequence of remarking, that the two arches, of which 
the tangents are the simple fractions \ and 3 , are together equal 
to the arch of 45°. These two series are also contained in Dr 
Simson’s theorem. 

Dr Hutton has, however, gone farther than the other geome- 
ters 5 and, in an investigation which forms the 18th of the tracts, 
has sought for two small arches, the tangents of which are sim- 
ple fractions, and such, that some multiple of those arches shall 
differ from the arch of 45° by another small arch, of which the 
tangent shall be a simple vulgar fraction. In this way he has 
found out a variety of very simple, and very swiftly converging 
series ; and two in particular deserve to be mentioned, as giving 
the easiest approximation to the circumference of the circle which 
fias yet been proposed. According to it the arch of 45° is equal 
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The letters *, /*, &c. denote the preceding terms in each series. 
It seems probable, that mathematicians are never to arrive at 
the quadrature and rectification of the circle by means more ac- 
curate and expeditious than those which this theorem affords. 

A problem connected in some measure \Vith the quadrature of 
the circle, and having a very paradoxical appearance, is the 
subject of the 14th tract. 

This problem was first proposed by the late John Lawson, 
B.D. in a pamphlet which be published in 1774 on t hr geo metri- 
cal analysis of the antietUs . The problem was ‘ To divide a circle 
into any number of parts, which shall be equal in area as well as 
in circumference . 9 It was added, 6 This may seem a paradox, 
but it may be effected in a manner strictly geometrical. ' Dr Hut- 
ton, who gave an account of this pamphlet in the Critical Re- 
view for 177.5, gave a solution which is here repeated, and which, 
as Mr Lawson informed him afterwards, was the same with his 
own. 

t (Suppose it required to divide the circle into three parts : Di- 
vide its diameter into three; on the first of these divisions, reck- 
oning from either end of the diameter, and on the upper side of the 
diameter, describe a semi-circle ; and do the same on the first two 
divisions. Then there will be three semi-cirles touching one an- 
other in the same point, and having their diameters in the ra- 
tio of 1, 2 and 3, and therefore their areas in the ratio of l, 4, 
9; and the differences between them, or the spaces intercepted 
between their circumferences, as the numbers 3 and 5 . Now 
if the same construction be made on the opposite side of the 
diameter, beginning from its other extremity, the differences 
beginning with the greatest, will be 5 and 3. Adding these spa- 
ces to the former, we have 3+5 for the whole of the one, and 
5+3 for the whole of the other, which being equal, the areaa 
proportional to them arc also equal. Thus the three curvelineal 
spaces into which the given circle is divided are equal; and by a 
similar, argument, it is proved, that their perimeters are equal, 
Jfbr their perimeters are made up of semi-circles that increase in 
arithmetical progression on the one side of the diameter, and 
decrease in the same progression on the opposite, so that the 
sums of the corresponding terms arc the same. 

Dr Hutton extends this construction to the Ellipsis, and in- 
deed he might have done so to all curves whatsoever, which are 
divided by each of two axes into parts similar and equal. As 
the areas of similar curves are os the squares of the straight lines 
similarly drawn in those curves, and their circumferences as the 
straight lines* simply, the truth of the proposition may be made 
out in every case, just as in the case of the circle. 
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The solution of the problem is certainly curious, and the dis- 
covery of it not an inconsiderable effort of inventive power; yet 
we can hardly consider it as a matter of so much importance 
as it seems to appear to the author of it himself. He resumes 
the consideration of it in the last page of the book, where he 
states how entirely the solution was his own, and testifies a little 
displeasure with his friend Professor Leslie of the University of 
Edinburgh, for having in the first edition of his Elements in- 
troduced this problem and another, without making any men- 
tion of their author. * As the problems/ says the Doctor, were 
of rather an uncommon nature, I did think some mention 
might have been made of their origin, or the circumstances that 
have attended them ; and I hinted as much to my ingenious 
friend. In consequence of which, probably, I find that the 
learned author, in his 2d edition, has after the problem added 
this note, that it was the result of a principle , briefly suggested by 
Mr Lawson , and afterwards explained and demonstrated in Dr 
Hutton's mathematical tracts . 9 On this note of the Professor* 
the Doctor remarks 4 that it seemed to make the matter rather 
worse than before, as it appeared less unfriendly or less uncivil 
to omit noticing a fact entirely, than to mistate it. For certain 
it is, that Mr Lawson never suggested any principle or extension, 
or any mode of solution whatever ; the discovery having been 
made and published by myself alone . y This assertion according 
to the history given above, wc know to be perfectly correct. Mu 
Leslie,, we have very little doubt, is of the same opinion, but 
lia*. expressed himself without sufficient caution ; it being true 
that Mr Lawson suggested the problem, but not the solution* 
nor the principle on which the solution is founded. 

The other problem to which the Doctor refers in the passage 
above quoted, as one that Professor Leslie had inserted in his 
Elements, is one which the Doctor had formerly given, and which 
is here inserted in the end of the 38th, or last of the Tracts. 
The problem is, To divide a circle into any number of equal 
parts by means of other circles concentric with the given one : 
or in the very familiar way in which it was first proposed in 
the Ladies’ Diary for 1709, 1 Seven men bought a grindstone of 
5 feet, or 60 inches in diameter ; and they agreed together that 
each should grind off an equal share. The question is, how 
much of the diameter must eacli of them grind down. 9 The 
Doctor gives a very elegant geometrical solution of this problem ; 
•and on the subject of it be tells an anecdote, curious for the dis- 
tinction it marks between two kinds of genius that are usually 
supposed to be very nearly allied. A very clumsy solution of 
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this problem was given by I Iawney, in his book of mensuration, 
which had fallen, into the hands of Mr James Ferguson, the 
very ingenious lecturer on astronomy and mechanics, and used 
to be exhibited by him in his lectures. About the year 1770, 
Mr Ferguson, who was then delivering his course at Newcastle^ 
showed Hawney’s construction to Dr Hutton, as he had drawn 
it out on a large sheet of paper with great correctness. It im- 
mediately occurred to Dr Hutton, as it could not fail to do to 
an eye accustomed to geometrical elegance, that the construe* 
tion was unnecessarily operose and complicated. He said so 
to Mr Ferguson, and next morning presented him with the 
very neat solution that is given in these Tracts. Ferguson was 
much pleased, but doubted if it was correctly true, lir Hutton 
referred him to the demonstration which accompanied it, as 
extremely simple, and requiring the knowledge of nothing more 
difficult than the sixth book of Euclid. “ I was, says the 
Doctor, much surprised by his reply, that he could not under- 
stand the demonstration, but that he would make the drawing 
correctly on a large scale, which was always his way to try if 
such things were true. In my surprise, I asked him where he 
had learnt geometry, and by what Euclid, or other book ; to 
which he frankly replied, that he had never learnt any geome- 
try, nor could ever understand the demonstration of any one 
of Euclid’s propositions. Accordingly the next morning he 
brought me the construction drawn out on a sheet of pasteboard, 
saying he esteemed it a treasure, having found it quite right ” 
How he found it to be right, is not said ; it was probably by 
measuring the radius of each circle on a scale to which his figure 
was adapted, and thence computing the area (the rule for which . 
he no doubt took for granted), he would find the difference of 
the contiguous circles constantly the same. It is a curious cir- 
cumstance, however, that Ferguson, who bad so strong a genius 
for mechanics, and so much invention wherever machinery was 
concerned, should have had so singular an incapacity for com- 
prehending the reasonings of geometry, at the same time that 
he had taste sufficient to admire the beauty of its conclusions. . 

We come now to the Tracts which respect different branches 
of natural philosophy. The first of these, and indeed the first 
in the book, is on the principles of Bridges, a work that has 
been long before the public, the first edition having been print- 
ed in 1772. Considerable additions are here made to it, par- 
ticularly on the construction and history of iron bridges. The 
work bus been well received, and is certainly entitled to great 
praise as a mathematical investigation. The subject, however, i» 
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of some difficulty, and the discussion of it would leave us ha 
room for others which, though not more important, may have 
more novelty to recommend them. * 

Tlie 26th Tract gives an account of the calculations made for 
deducing the mean density of the Earth from the action of the 
mountain Schehalien on the plumb line, as ascertained by the 
Observations of the late Astronomer-royal. It was found from 
the zenith distances of stars observed on opposite sides of that 
mountain, that the difference of latitude, so determined, was 
greater than that deduced from the distance of the two stations 
by 11.6 seconds. Hence it was evident, that the plummet was 
at each station drawn toward the mountain, by which means 
the zeniths were made to recede* and the difference of latitude 
increased. The deflection of the plummet on each side must 
have amounted to 5".8 nearly, and hence it was easy to con- 
clude that the force exerted by Schehalien on the plummet at 
each observatory, was to that exerted by the whole earth, or 
to the force of gravity, as 1 to 35G08, nearly. 

It was required from the fact, thus furnished by astronomical 
observation, to determine what is the density of the earth, com- 
pared with that of Schehalien ; and if the latter had been a sphe- 
rical body like the earth, there would have been no difficulty in 
the calculation. But as the figure of the attracting body enters 
for a great deal both into the intensity and the direction of 
its attraction, it was necessary that the figure of the mountain 
should be accurately determined, before its attraction could be 
compared with that of a sphere. Such a determination accord- 
ingly made part of the plan of the experiment; and the survey 
of the mountain, that is, the ascertaining of its figure and solid 
content, was committed to the late Mr Reuben Burrow, whose 
skill and activity qualified him well for the undertaking. By mak- 
ing vertical sections in various directions, he determined the po- 
sition of more than a thousand points on the sfitface of the moun- 
tain* both with respect to the plane of the base and the meridian 
of the observatories, so that he furnished data for ascertaining 
both its figure and content, or for making an exact model of it* 
if it had been thought necessary. The data thus obtained were 
put into the hands of Dr Hutton, and the labour necessary to de- 
duce from them any conclusion concerning the attraction of the 
mountain, was greater than can easily be imagined. All the re- 
sources of an experienced and skilful calculator were required, in 
a new and laborious research, to which -nothing analogous had 
yet occurred. The general plan of the calculation, and the 
execution of the particular part?, arc entitled to the highest 
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praise ; and we do not believe that out of the various methods 
which might be devised for doing the same thing, anyone can be 
found that would attain its object with so much simplicity, and 
so much accuracy at the same time. The Doctor, by describing 
concentric circles from each observatory, at equal distances, and 
intersecting them by radii making certain angles with one an- 
other, divided the base of the mountain, on each side of the 
observatory, into 960 trapezia, on which the columns that stood, 
so far as the bases were concerned, had equal power on the 
plummet, and attracted it with forces that were directly as the 
sines of the angles of elevation, or depression which they sub- 
tended from the observatory. The height of each of these co- 
lumns, therefore, and its elevation or depression from the ob- 
servatory was to be computed ; and, after all this was perform- 
ed, a similar distribution of the mountain, and a similar calcu- 
lation was to be repeated for the other observatory. 

In older to facilitate the work, nothing was left undone that 
method and arrangement could accomplish ; yet, after ail, the 
labour was very great, and such as an individual could hardly 
be expected to undertake. It was, nevertheless, performed by 
Dr Hutton, without any assistance; ami the result was, that 
the mean density of the eaith i=» to that of the mountain as 
1431 to 800 nearly, or almost ns 9 to 5. To refer this to the 
common unit of density or specific gravity, that of water, it was 
supposed, in the original calculation, that the density of the 
rocks which compose ScUehalien is two and a half times that of 
water ; which gives the mean density of the earth to the density 
of water, as 9 to 2, or 4.5 to 1. 

This, however, is evidently to state the specific gravity of 
Schehalien too low. That mountain is one of the great chain 
of the Grampians; the rocks which compose it arc all of the 
class called Primitive, and are of a specific gravity considerably 
above 2.5, which is nearly the mean when rocks of every descrip- 
tion are included. The arbitrary nature of the assumption, 
and its obvious inaccuracy, gave rise to an attempt to ascertain 
the specific gravity of the rocks, from an actual survey of the 
mountain, of which an account is given in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1811 ; ami it is there shown, that the moan 
density of the earth probably lies between 4.558 and 4.867, the 
mean of which is 4.713. Dr Ilutton acquiesces in tins conclu- 
sion ; but we must take the liberty to remark, that in the ac- 
count lie has given of the structure of the mountain, when com- 
pared with that in the paper just mentioned, there seems to 
be nome misapprehension. A granular quart/, as he rightly 
states, occ upies the middle of the mountain ; but Lhe micacioua 
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schistus which surrounds it does not merely reach within 600 
feet of the bottom, but, from about the middle of the moun- 
tain, goes to the bottom entirely, except that it is traversed near 
the base by belts of calcar? ous rock on the south and north sides. 
A passage is quoted by Dr Mutton from Sir John Sinclair’s 
Statistical work, which scene* singularly ill calculated to convey 
any precise notions on this subject. * As to the mountain, ’ says 
Mr Macara, * [ have been on the top of it, and round the bot- 
tom, frequently ; but have not observed any thing particular to 
it, that was not found in the mountains all around, some of which 
are higher than it. On the north side it is covered with moss, 
generally about two or tlueo inches, on which grows heath, and 
in some parts a little grass. On the south and west arc! cairns 
of large and small stones, up to the summit. How they came 
to be so high is a question, if an earthquake was not the cause. * 
An earthquake has been often very unnecessarily resorted to, to 
resolve phenomena in the nuturariiistory of the globe; but wc 
believe this is the first time it was ever introduced for the pur- 
pose of building a cairn of stones. That a remark of this kind 
should be found in the Statistical Account of Scotland, where 
the good and the bad arc so indiscriminately mixed together, 
Is not at all wonderful : that it should find a place in a work 
really scientific, is not so easily explained. 

Though nothing, perhaps, was ever better conducted than the 
experiment of which we have now been speaking, both as to the 
observations and the deductions from them, yet it were very 
desirable to have the whole repeated in different circumstances. 
The knowledge of an element so important in physical astronomy 
as the density of the Earth, and requiring, withal, such nicety 
of observation, should be the result of many trials. Even with 
all the care and talent employed about the experiments on Schc- 
halien, some imperfections may be found, inseparable, perhaps, 
from a first effort. The observatories were both of them placed 
too high on the sides of the mountain : they were about half 
w f ay to the top ; and Dr Hutton himself has shown, in a very 
ingenious paper, written after the experiments were made, ami 
now republished in these Tracts (of which it forms the 27th), 
that the point of greatest attraction on the surfaces of those 
mathematical solids to which a mountain has the greatest affi- 
nity, is not raised above the bast! more than onc-fourtli of 
the whole height. Attention to this circumstance would be 
very conducive to accuracy, not only by giving the full size to 
a quantity, v.hicli, even at its maximum, is too small for any 
but the nicest observations, but by diminishing the inconvc- 
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niencies that must always arise from the $ery elevated situa- 
tion of an observatory. The survey of Schehalien was made 
with instruments far less perfect than would now be employed for 
the same purpose. The theodolite, made by Ramsden, though 
probably the best instrument of the kind which had then been 
constructed, could be read off to minutes only, and was as much 
inferior to that employed at present in the Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey (and made by the same artist), as the most ordinary Grapho- 
meter was inferior to it. The consequence has been a certain de- 
gree of inaccuracy, which is sometimes sensible on comparing the 
lengths of the same line, as deduced from different series of ob- 
servations. Some of the columns, in the tables where l)r Hut- 
ton has arranged their heights, evidently involve an inaccuracy 
of this kind. 

In the selection of a mountain for this experiment, great at- 
tention should be paid to its structure. It is material that the 
mountain should be homogeneous, or, at least, that the distri- 
bution of the rocks in it should be known. A mom tain which, 
like Ii igleborough, consists of thick beds of sandstone and lime- 
stone, lying almost horizontally, and alternating with one an- 
other, would have the requisite conditions in a great degree. 
Though not quite homogeneous, the effect of the deficiency 
could be easily estimated ; and, as the beds of rock are hori- 
zontal, and appear the same on the opposite sides of the moun- 
tain, no variation in the interior can be suspected. At the 
same time, Ingleborongh is based on Graywaky or Killas, and 
this would perhaps require to be taken into the account. 

The most unexceptionable mountain, however, for this pur- 
pose, is one of granite 5 that is, one of which the higher part 
is granite, though toward the base the rock which appears may 
be mica-slate, gneiss, &c. Of such a mountain, there is little 
doubt that the interior must be granite, and therefore of a known 
specific gravity. We should therefore be secure of the homo- 
geneity of the interior rock ; and the exterior would be subject 
to examination. 

When experiments of this kind are again instituted, wc have 
no doubt that Dr Hutton's method of deducing the result, and 
of resolving the mountain into columns, will be always adopted. 
This will be much facilitated, by using in the survey a precam* 
tion which the Doctor has suggested, that of making the sec- 
tions horizontal, and connecting them together by one or two 
vertical sections. 

Another thing we would venture to recommend, is, to construct, 
from the sections obtained, a model of the mountain on a consi- 
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derable scale* This is not merely for the assistance it would 
give to the imagination, but because it would be of use for the 
purpose of interpolating between the points on the surface which 
had been geometrically determined. Dr Hutton says that he 
was often obliged to have recourse to this, for determining the 
lengths of the columns into which the mountain was divided. 
But for such interpolation the knowledge of the adjacent points 
is nut alone sufficient, as the general form and the double cur- 
vature of the surface cannot be so well judged of in any way as 
from the actual representation. 'Flic ambiguities which such a 
representation would remove, and the accuracy which, in many 
instances, it is the only means of obtaining, would fully reward 
the calculator for an exertion different from those which come 
exactly within the limits of his art. 

A series of very valuable experiments in Gunnery was begun 
by Dr Hutton, in conjunction with several officers of the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery, in the year l77u, and carried on at the 
expense of the Board of Ordnance. An account of these was 
presented to the Royal Society, and rewarded with the gold 
medal in 1778. From these experiments, which were conduct- 
ed according to the method explained by Robins in his Ntw 
Principles of Gunnery^ many very impoitajit conclusions were 
deduced. It was made evident by them, that the powder (ires 
almost instantaneously, and that the velocities which it commu- 
nicates are as the square roots of the quantities of powder divid- 
ed by the square roots of the weights of the shot. This conclu- 
sion is peculiarly valuable ; and it deserves to be remarked, that 
it is conformable to the inference that would be drawn from the 
abstract principles of Dynamics, leaving out many physical cir- 
cumstances which might be expected very materially to affect the 
conclusion. This, therefore, is an instance which but rarely 
occurs where the simplifications made by the mathematician, 
chiefly with a view to facilitate his calculus, do not occasion any 
material difference between the conclusions of theory, and the 
results of experiment. 

The same experiments pointed out the importance of pursu- 
ing them farther, and of instituting a new series on a plan still 
more accurate and extensive. This was begun in 1783, by the 
orders, and under the directions of the late Duke of Richmond, 
who wa* at that tirtfe Master- General of the Ordnance, and by 
his abilities, his zeal for the public service, and his indefatigable 
exertions, whs eminently qualified for that important office. The 
experiments w r erc continued every summer with little interrup- 
tion till 1791. The objects in view were various j — to ascer- 
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tain the velocities produced by different charges with the same 
weight of shot, and the same weight and calibre oi gun, sup- 
posing the only variation to be in its length ; the greatest ve- 
locity due to the different lengths of guns ; the penetration of 
balls into blocks of wood ; the diminution of velocity by the re- 
sistance of the air ; the ranges and times of flight of balls fired 
with different velocities, and at different elevations, &c. 

To measure the velocity of a cannon- ball, is a problem of no 
small difficulty, on account of the magnitude of the thing to be 
measured, and the constant variation to winch it is necessarily 
subject. A body moving with a velocity from a thousand to two 
thousand feet in a second, must describe a line of small extent 
in a portion of time that cannot be measured ; and if the ex- 
tent is considerable, the velocity is constantly varying at a rate 
not well ascertained, and the line passed over is not itself sus- 
ceptible of accurate mensuration. To remedy these inconve- 
niences, Mr Robins contrived to reduce the velocity of the ball 
to one that should be less in a great ratio, and in out that could 
be easily ascertained This he effected, by making a ball of a 
given weight strike a large but moveable block of wood, also 
of a given weight, into which it penetrated; so that the two 
went on together after the impulse, with a velocity as much less 
than that of the ball, as the block and ball together were hea- 
vier than the ball alone. The velocity thus reduced, was so 
moderate as to be easily measured. This appears very simple 
as well as ingenious; but, when the experiment is to be made, 
the conclusion is not so readily obtained as might be supposed 
from this general statement. The block of wood , in order to 
be perfectly moveable, must be suspended ; and therefore can- 
not describe a straight line when it is put in motion, but a cir- 
cular line, in which it must vibrate backwards and forwards ; 
and it is from the extent of these vibrations that the velocity with 
which it began to move must be inferred. The properties of 
compound pendulums, and of the centre of oscillation, must 
therefore be taken into the account. 'This was done by Mr 
Robins ; and the block of wood, when properly suspended for 
measuring the initial velocity of shot, has been called the Ba- 
listic Pendulum. The necessary theorems are here investigated 
anew; and the conclusion deduced is the same which Eulkk, 
in his remarks on Robins, had given, and also General ]VAn- 
‘J'ont, in his treatise on Gunpowder. Dr Hutton’s formula 
agrees also with Romxs’s theorem, not as he originally gave it, 
but as he corrected it in the Philosophical Transactions for 
J7P*. Of this correction (it is material to remark, as Dr 1 Ji;t- 
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ton has done), that the editor of Robins’s works in 1761 has 
neglected to avail himself. Dr Hutton has reduced the rule to 

i rreater simplicity than any of the authors just mentioned, and 
las added a correction for the resistance which the air opposes 
to the motion of the pendulum, and for some other circumstances 
that had hitherto escaped notice ; in consequence of which his 
theorem is the most accurate that has yet been given. 

Another method of ascertaining the initial velocity of shot, 
was employed in these experiments, depending on the recoil of 
the gun, when suspended and free to vibrate like the pendulum. 
This also requires a variety of circumstances to be taken into 
account; and it might be expected that this method would be 
preferable to Uie other, being the most direct possible, and giv- 
ing the velocity of the ball immediately as it issued from the 
“mouth of the piece, whereas the pendulum only gives it after 
it has passed through 25 or 30 feet of air, and consequently 
suffered a sensible diminution. On this account, one would ex- 
pect the velocity deduced from the recoil, to exceed that found 
from the balistic pendulum; the contrary of which, however, 
happens whenever the velocity is great; and it is only in the 
case of small velocities that the results from the first sort of ex- 
periment, exceed those from the second. Thi* circumstance is 
not accounted for by Dr Hutton, and wo certainly will not pre- 
sume to offer an explanation. We must however confess, that 
we arc doubtful about the fundamental proposition on which the 
deductions from the recoil are made, viz. 4 that if the chord of 
vibration be found for any charge without a ball, and then for 
the same charge with a ball, the difference of these chords will 
be equal to the chord which is due to the motion of the ball. * 
(Tracts 34. & 35.) 

One advantage possessed by these experiments, above all o- 
thers that have yet been made, consists in the greater size of the 
guns. They were oue-poundcr guns, five very fine brass pieces 
of that calibre having been cast at Woolwich for these experi- 
ments, and bored as true as possible, the bore being 2.02 inches. 
They were of different lengths, viz. of 15, 20, 30, 40 calibres. 
The tightest was 290 lib., the heaviest 502 ; when they were 
used in the experiments for the recoil, they were made by ad- 
ditional weights to weigh 917 lib. 

It is impossible to follow minutely a series of experiments of 
so great extent, and embracing such a number of particulars ; 
ihe detail of them occupies part of the second vblutne of these 
Tracts, and more than the half of the third ; arid there is not a 
single day’s operations but might afford materials for many 
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pages of reasoning and calculation. The practice of artillery 
does not afford more interesting experiments, nor any that have 
been conducted with more ability. They do infinite credit to 
all concerned in them ; they were made under the immediate 
inspection of General Sir Thomas Bloomfield ; and Dr Hutton 
has very properly given the names of the cadets who attended, 
and contributed their share to the success; most of them officers 
now distinguished for their merit, and who must always reflect 
with satisfaction on the experiments that laid so good a found- 
ation for professional eminence. 

A few of the general results is all that we can give, extracted 
from the beginning of the 37th tract on the Theory mid Practice 
of Gunnery. 

L If c be the charge of powder, and b the weight of the ball, 
v the velocity with which it leaves the gun, may be always found 

jO f' 

from this formula, v = 1(300 , , or which is nearly the same, 


* = 2 2+oy C -n v is here expressed in feet. If the weight of the 
ball, and the velocity v are given, the charge of powder may 
be found from this equation, c = — 


2. By increasing the quantity of the charges for each gun, it 
was found, that the velocities continued to incioasc till f!my ar- 
rived at a certain degree, different in each gun ; after which they 
constantly decreased till the bore was quite filled with the charge. 
The quantities of powder, when the velocities armed at their 
maxima , were different, according to the lengths of the guns. 
In the shortest gun, which was 1.5 of its calibres in length, the 
12 ouuces of powder gave the greatest velocity, and the charge 
occupied T \r <*f the bore. The gun of 20 calibres, with the same 
weight of ball, one lib., had the maximum of velocity when the 
charge was 14 ounces, occupying y T of the bore. With the 
longest gun, of 40 calibres, the maximum velocity was with a 
charge of IS ounces, which occupied .^ iT of the bore. The pro- 
portion of the cavity filled by the charge for the maximum ve- 
locity diminished therefore from $ to 4 and y as the length, us 
tiie gun increased. When the charges are equal in guns of 
different lengths, the velocity is greatest from the longest gun ; 
but the increase of velocity is small in comparison to the increase 
of length, varying in a ratio between that of the square roots 
and the cube roots of the lengths. 

3. With the same elevation the range increases in :i much 
less ratio than the initial velocity. At an elevation of 15°, 
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with a velocity of 864' feet per sec. the range was 4130 feet; 
at the same elevation, with a velocity of 1676, almost double of 
the former, the range was only 6700 feet. More experiments, 
however, appear to be necessary, before the law which connects 
the ranges and the initial velocities can be ascertained. 

4. No difference is caused in the velocity or range, by vary- 
ing the weight of the gun, by the use of wads, by different de- 
grees of ramming, nor by the situation of the vent. A great 
tlirfe rcnce, however, arises from a very small difference in the 
degree of windage, oi* excess of the diameter of the bore above 
that of the shot. Tf the windage is of the calibre, which is 
the usual size, no las than \ or ] of the powder escapes, and is 
lost. As the balls arc often smaller than the regulated size, it 
frequently happens, that half the powder is lost by unnecessary 
wind a are. 

n 

The conclusions which Dr Hutton has deduced concerning 
the resistance of the air, and the law which it observes in respect 
of the velocity of the moving body, are of great importance ; 
and indeed the experiments themselves arc probably the most 
accurate and extensive that ever have been made on this sub- 
ject. They were made partly by help of the holistic pendu- 
lum, partly by help of a tr////7/wg machine , by which a body 
may be made to revolve in the circumference of a circle with 
a uniform velocity ; the accelerating force applied to a barrel 
with which the body is connected, becoming just equal to the 
resistance of the air, so that the motion is reduced to uniform}- 
ly. Thi" vtas the contrivance of Robins; and l)r Hutton had 
the good fortune to get possession of the same machine which had 
been made for him by Eli.icot, a well known artist of that lime. 
Dr Hutton had it repaired and improved ; it served to determine 
the resistance to the small velocities, while the balistic pendulum 
did the same for great velocities, the two together furnishing a 
table of the resistances to velocities from .5 to 2000 feet per se- 
cond. These are reduced into a table, (voi. 3. p. 218), and from 
them Dr Hutton has derived this general formula, where v is the 
velocity of a ball or sphere two inches in diameter, and r the re- 
sistance of the air in pounds avoirdupois, and r = .0000266 w* 
— .004023 7\ He has afterwards given a tabic, comparing the 
results of this formula with the experiments, and finds the differ- 
ence* but small ; for a velocity of 2000 feet, for example, the 
formula gives 08.6 lib., and experiment gave 102.3 ; the dif- 
ference is about T V, which is not great. In small velocities the 
«rror is more considerable; for a velocity of 200, the error is more 
nearly \ ; and for a velocity of 100 it is still greater, the forinu- 
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la giving the resistance negative, which is impossible, a negative 
resistance being an acceleration , which, it is plain, the resistance 
of air never can become. 

In this deduction, therefore, wc cannot but think that the 
utmost accuracy has not been obtained ; yet, in suggesting ano- 
ther method, we feel great diffidence, being fully aware of the 
talents and skill, as well as the industry and research of the per- 
son whose investigation we propose to correct. It is laid down 
as a principle in this investigation, that the resistance of the air 
consists of two parts, one proportional to the simple power, and 
the other to the square of the velocity; and in this hypothesis, 
which many considerations render probable, we are quite dis- 
posed to acquiesce. The velocity being v therefore, and the re- 
sistance r, Av + Bn 1 =r >• must be the form of the general equa- 
tion which expresses the relation between v and the coefficients 
A and B being constant quantities, to be determined from expe- 
riments. As many experiments, therefore, as are made, giving 
the corresponding values of 7) and r, so many equations are giv- 
en, in which A and B arc the only unknown quantities. Now 
the table into which Dr Hutton lias reduced his experiments, 
giving for every hundred feet, the resistance from a velocity of 
100 to a velocity of 2000, affords 20 equations, from any two 
of which the coefficients A and B may be determined. Of 
these Dr Hutton has chosen two, the one when the velocity 
was 500 and the resistance 4.05, the other when the velocity 
was 1000 and the resistance 22.025 ; these give the equations 
500 A + (500) 2 B = l.fi.5 

and 1000 A + (lOOO) 2 B = 22.025 ; from which, when A and 
B are determined, the general formula is found to bo .00002665 
•v 2 — .00-1025 v= /*. 

Now we have to suggest a method of finding the quantities A 
and B, which we think preferable to this. \Ve have twenty e- 
quations involving A and 15, all of them, however, subject to er- 
ror in the coefficients of those quantities. Were it not that they 
are subject to error, any two might be taken, and would give the 
same results with any other two. Taking them, however, as thev 
are, the question is, how to deduce from them two equations which 
shall be the most accurate that the nature of the case will admit. 
Then, if we suppose that the errors have nothing to determine 
them to be in excess, any more than in defect, it is probable 
that by adding two or more equations together, the errors will, 
at least in part, correct one another, and an equation will be 
obtained more accurate than either of those from which it 
Reduced. 
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The more of the subordinate equations, therefore, which are 
added into one sum, the more likely is the result to be accurate; 
and, if we add them all together, the most exact equation will 
be produced that the experiments can furnish. It is not suffi- 
cient, however, to have one equation ; ’nnd to obtain two, each 
made tip of as many equations as possible, the best way will be 
to add one-half into a sum, for one equation, and one-half for 
another. In the present case, where there are 20 equations, 
we may take the sum of 10, beginning from the first, and fol- 
lowing the order of the odd hundreds, viz. 100, 300, 500, &c. 
Then doing the same for the ten even hundreds, 200, 4*00, 600, 
&c. we shall obtain two equations, not without error, but cer- 
tainly the most nearly correct that the nature of the question ad- 
mits ; nor can more accuracy be looked for, unless more experi- 
ments are made. By proceeding in this way we obtain the e- 
quations, 

1 0000. A + 13300000. B = 335.014 
and 1 1000. A + 15400000. 13 = 3SS.2 11. 

From these we get A = — .000161 and B = .00002551, so that 
the final equation is, .0000255 1 v* — .000161 v = r. 

This equation is free from the disadvantage of giving r nega- 
tive any where within the range of the experiments. When the 
velocity is 100, r comes out = .209 ; experiment gives .174 ; I)r 
Hutton's formula gives — .133 ; so that our result is by a great 
deal the nearest to the truth. When again the velocity is 2000 
feet, the resistance by experiment is 102.362 ; by our formula it 
is 101.23, and by Dr Hutton’s 98.66. In other instances Dr 
Hutton’s is the most accurate; and the principal difference is, 
that the errors in his formula, when compared with the experi- 
ments, arc generally in defect ; in ours the errors in excess and 
in defect are nearly equal. 

It is not, however, so much on account of any great addi- 
tional accuracy that is obtained in the present instance that wc 
presume to recommend the method we have now followed, as 
on account of the principle on which it is founded. It has the 
advantage of excluding every thing arbitrary in the assumption 
or selection of the equations, as also every thing tentative in the 
solution of them ; and it makes all the experiments contribute 
their share to the determination of the last result. 

We do by no means propose this method as a new one. It 
lias been used in astronomy with great advantage, and we are 
particularly indebted to it tor much of the accuracy that the ta- 
llies of the Moon's motions have attained* The method was first 
thought of, we believe, and employed by Mayer, and is one of 
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the many obligations under which that eminent man lias laid 
the mathematical sciences. It has been used very successfully 
in the construction of the French astronomical tables ; and it 
may be introduced with equal benefit into every part of natural 
philosophy, where a number of quantities are to be determined 
from a series of experiments or observations. It might be ap- 
plied, for instance, to Dr Hutton’s experiments with the whirl- 
ing machine, made for determining the resistance of air to 06 - 
liqttc planes. 

But we have extended this article too far, though we leave 
untouched many important subjects in the Work to which it 
relates. 


Art. VII. Letters from the Mediterranean ; containing a civil 
( tnd political Account of Sicily , Tripoly , 7 'unis, and Malta : 
With biographical Sketches, Anecdotes , and Obsecrations^ //- 
lustra tree of the present State oj these Countries , and tin if rela- 
tive Si f Nation with respect to the British Empire . By K. Bla- 
quiere esq. - vol. Svo. London. ISI3. 

Sicily and its Inhabitants. Observations made during a Residence 
in that Count ty , in the years 18(>n and 1810 . By W. IL 
Thomson esq. 4to. London. IS 13. 

Item arts on the modern State of Sicily : A Postscript added to 
Mr K cl salt’s translation of Cicero’s ttvo las! Oi at ions against 
Fares . (See Art. 8 . of this Number.) 

npiiRSE authors, added to the rest who have recently treated 
us with accounts of Sicily, have not exhausted the sub- 
ject. We must contemplate that island through a medium 
which is still obscure, and with lights which are still imperfect. 
If the importance however of JSicily be considered, together 
with the multitude of Englishmen who, for a good many years, 
have possessed ample means of exploring it, the discovery of 
any important defects in the stock of our Sicilian information 
must be admitted to be singularly unfortunate. 

The annual expense which Sicily has caused, and still con- 
tinues to cause, to the British nation — an expense beyond that 
with which a great empire may be governed — renders an unwea- 
ried attention to Sicily a matter of great impoitance to our 
countrymen. It also exhibits a course of experiments, upon 
some of the most interesting problems of politics, far more cer- 
tain and more decisive than can often be exemplified in that 
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class of sciences, whose only aim it is to point out the order 
which obtains in human or contingent transactions. To the 
philosophical historian, Sicily will hereafter present a fertile 
field ; and it shall be our present object to anticipate some of his 
reflections. 

Sicily is a true specimen and example of a country governed 
exactly according to the principles of that class of philosophers 
and statesmen, who desire that, in the government of nations, 
the,wisdom of ancestors should decide — and their practice be 
followed ; and innovation, which is the renunciation of that 
wisdom, and departure from that practice, should be shunned 
with horror, and resisted with vehemence. 

Sicily is also an instructive example of a country, the govern- 
ment of which has met with no disturbance from philosophy, 
from speculation, or theory. Every thing there has been prac- 
tical, according to the approved rules of those by whom prac- 
tice is the most adored, and speculation most detested. The 
light of an empirical experience alone was followed. If any 
thing was performed to-day, it was a reason for its being repeat- 
ed to-morrow ; or, if performed a thousand years ago, far con- 
tinuing it still. Mo where could the suggestions of philosophy 
meet with a more stubborn resistance. Not only were the go- 
verning mind* entirely exempt from its misguiding influence; 
but effectual measures were taken for its complete exclusion from 
the island, it could disturb the heads, therefore, neither of 
ihose who commanded, nor of these whose business it was to 
obey. 

Sicily is, still farther, an excellent specimen of a country go- 
verned under a due solicitude for the maintenance of subordina- 
tion, and the prevention of anarchy. Under the full benefit of 
that favourite and fashionable principle, that subordination is the 
only good, and anarchy the only evil of human society ; that to 
secure the one, and prevent the other, it is impossible too much 
can ever be done, or too much ever be sacrificed ; that as sub- 
ordination consists in the inferiority of the people, their depres- 
sion never can be too great ; that every expedient of govern- 
ment, which has a tendency to keep them down, is favourable 
to social order ; that the proposal of any expedient which has a 
tendency to elevate, in other words to enlighten and protect 
them, is so niudi of a wicked design to destroy subordination) 
introduce anarchy, annihilate property, and extinguish life. 
In Sicily, the people never had any thing to do with the go- 
vernment, but to render it tribute and obedience. The forms, 
indeed, of a free constitution wcie established and kept up, by 
the existence of a parliament consisting of three estates. But it 
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never was forgotten, that the forms of liberty are as good a 
thing, as the substance is a bad one ; because nothing is so good 
as a proper use of the forms for the utter extinction of the sub- 
stance. Nothing is more conducive to subordination, nothing 
more conducive to the prevention of anarchy than the farms - — 
which can be forged into the most commodious of all chains for 
the unruly multitude. To keep them, at once, deceived and sub- 
dued — that is, void of any means to help themselves, to what- 
soever degree oppressed — is a point of perfection to which the 
government of Sicily has always made the most instructive ap- 
proaches. 

Notwithstanding the complaints to which our present race of 
travellers lie still exposed, between them and their predecessors 
of a very recent date, there is a marked and imporlaut distinc- 
tion. Present travellers attend to the -political state of the peo- 
ple in the countries which they undertake to describe. This is 
an object which preceding travellers almost always overlooked. 
They delineated to their readers the surface of the country ; and 
gave them ample information about the appearance of hills and 
valleys, and rivers and trees. They painted, perhaps, the man- 
ners of the best society ; and were careful to record the accom- 
modations which it was possible for a traveller to command upon 
the road. Blit the political circumstances, the structure and ef- 
fects of the government, the condition physical and moral 
of the great body of the people, and the links by which those 
circumstances were connected with the workings of the political 
machine, they seem to have regarded as placed without their 
province. 

It is a most gratifying proof of the progress of political know- 
ledge, and of the growing strength of free principles, that scarce- 
ly a simple traveller of the present day can be named, though 
of most of diem the education presents but little occasion lor 
admiration, to whom political observation has not appeared a 
primary object. Of this great improvement, the flat * 4 is that of 
the French Revolution ; an event winch forms an epoch in the 
history of the progress of the human mind $ s«ud which has tend- 
ed more to fix the attention of mankind upon the political cir- 
cumstances of society, than all the foots which occupy the p lges 
of antecedent history. It has produced incalculable evils to 
France, and to the rest of Europe ; hut one of the worst effects 
which it has produced out of Fiance is that predilection for ar- 
bitrary power, and enmity to freedom, which it has engendered, 
or confirmed in the bosoms of so many among the leading peo- 
ple of our own and other countries 

All accounts, both antient and modern, agree in representing 
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Sicily as one of the most highly favoured spots upon the surface 
of the globe. The fertility of its soil, and the delightfolness of its 
climate cannot casilv be surpassed. It appears calculated to be 
the very garden of Europe. Every thing, from the grand article 
©f human consumption, which it yields in wonderful profusion, to 
the finest of the tropical productions, is included within its ve- 
getative range. Its opulence, in the physical sense of the word 
— the productive powers of its soil — the revenue to its owners, 
which it is capable of being made to yield, is probably far greater 
than what could be derived from any other spot of equal dimen- 
sions in Europe. Mr Blaquiere, adducing at the same time the 
authority of the Abbate Ferrara, describes ‘ the fecundity of 
this island as amazing, arising solely from its happy temperature 
of climate, and natural richness of soil ; — the soil, excepting in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Mount Etna, where it is vol- 
canic, and highly productive, being invariably composed of a 
calcareous loamy mould, descending every where to an amazing 
depth. ’ Amid a variety of other favourable circumstances, tin; 
Abbate Ferrara states, that 4 copious dews supply the place of 
rain during the early part of summer ; and the snow, accumu- 
lated during winter on the mountains, begins to melt towards 
June, and, forming a thousand rivulets, gives new vigour and 
excitement to the growing crops.’ Mr Blaquiere adds, (a cir- 
cumstance to the importance of which sufficient attention is sel- 
dom paid), that v the coasts of the island are in every part, pro- 
fusely stocked with the most exquisitely flavoured fish. r The 
sea is, in Unit case, a still more inexhaustible fund of riches than 
the land. 

Along with these accounts of the productive powers and na- 
tural riches of Sicily, we have also accounts of its actual pover- 
ty and desolation. These, it* is agreed by travellers without a 
dissenting voice, are excessive and deplorable. Not only are not 
the singular advantages of Sicily improved so as to give supe- 
rior prosperity to the country, and happiness to the people; but 
hardly any where on the face of the earth, exists a more wretch- 
ed country, or a more suffering people. 

Its present population exceeds not a million and a half. Tin’s, 
in its days of Grecian prosperity, was equalled by that of only 
two of its cities, Agrigentum and Syracuse, each of which, ac- 
cording to Diodorus, contained 800,000 souls. In the days of 
Hicro and Tnnoleon, the population of the island is stated at 
5,000,000,- after the largest allowance for the inaccuracy of loose 
calculations. A sufficient number of historical circumstances, 
both of the Greek and of the Roman times, are preserved, to 
prove to us, that it had a numerous population, and abound- 
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ing wealth. From the orations of Cicero against Vcrrcs, it ap- 
pears, that the population was then highly respectable in charac- 
ter and number, as well as in circumstances 5 — that it formed a 
large and important object in the eye of the Homan people ; — 
that the Sicilians cultivated with great passion the aits of Gre- 
cian taste, and had their houses filled with the most exquisite 
productions of Grecian sculpture and painting ; — that there was 
a numerous class of men of fortune, who lived with great splen- 
dour and expense ; — and, in fact, that there was a great accu- 
mulation of the matter of wealth, because Verves, in the course 
of a few months, was able to abstract from it a mass which e- 
quallcd the treasure of kings. Such was the condition of Sici- 
ly, even after it hail sustained the plundering hands of Homan 
conquerors and prmtors, and after it had paid for many years a 
heavy tribute to a foreign state. Such, at the same time, was 
its agriculture, that it is celebrated by Cicero as the granary of 
Italy, and nurse of the Roman people. 

From its highest state of actually experienced prosperity to its 
present poverty and degradation, there i^ a prodigious downfall. 
Yet it cannot be disputed, that in the Grecian times subordination 
was not very perfectly secured, and that emergencies partaking 
of anarchy were but too apt to occur. It is at the same time 
quite certain, that under the modern and monarchical system, 
subordination is most completely maintained, and anarchy as 
completely avoided. Yet so it is, that the Grecian were limes of 
prosperity ; the Monarchical, arc times of adversity. 

4 In travelling through the interior, * says Blaquiere, * you are at 
every step irresistibly reminded of those scenes which Goldsmith has 
so pathetically described in his inimitable poem of the Deserted Vil- 
lage. — Houses unroofed, bridges broken down, and large towns ab- 
andoned, united with immeasurable tracts of waste land without an 
inhabitant, aie the usual objects which present themselves in all 
parts. But to describe the sufferings of those who are driven to men- 
dicity in this island, without any resource whatever in their parishes, or 
the most distant prospect of obtaining employment, is far beyond the 
power of expression ; and while the causes already mentioned must 
have contributed amazingly to increase the number of poor, agri- 
culture has been gradually declining all over the island. At no pe- 
riod of its history, is Sicily recollected to have been so completely 
dependent upon strangers for support. It is said that, in the course 
©f the present year, nearly a million of dollars have been paid by 
the people for imported corn; a frightful sum, considering how com- 
paratively small the general capital is. At this moment, more than 
a third of the population of Sicily is reduced to a state of absolute 
beggary; where no provision whatever is made for nine tenths of 
them by the legislature \ where charity has almost ceased to be 
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thought a virtue; and lastly, where, in the very house in which I re- 
side, are nightly heard the wailings of the indigent, without food 
and raiment, or a place to lay their heads. * 

‘ I cannot conclude (adds Mr Blaquieie) this highly interesting 
subject, without adding another remark. The nature of my pro- 
fession (that of an officer in the royal navy) has often afforded me 
an opportnnity of passing one part of the week amidst the savages of 
Africa, and the other on the uncivilized shores of Sicily. Amongst 
the former, mendicity was unknown ; every one lived by the fruit of 
his industry; a very limited number were appropriated to administer 
the duties of religion, which, however imperfect in other respects, con- 
sisted in a plain and unadorned reverence of the Deity. There were 
no lawyers to defeat the ends of justice, and promote an endless li- 
tigation for the sake of i base lucre . ’ Hospitals were unnecessary, 
for no person became a charge to the public: poor houses were equal- 
ly so, as all the community were usefully employed, either in culti- 
vating the land or following a trade. I could see no gaudy equipa- 
ges, followed by pampered menials, while the proprietors were con- 
signing industrious families to ruin. I saw no theatres, assemblies, 
or faro tables, spreading moral and political contagion through the 
multitude. It is true, the people were barbarous — in many respects 
vicious ; and, from their ignorance, objects of commiseration. But, 
when transported to this island, what was the scene continually be- 
fore my eyes ? — I blush to repeat it ! — If you have perused the for- 
mer part of this exposition, you will yourself answer the interroga- 
tory. It remains for me to put it to your candour and impartiality, 
whether any person endowed with the power of reflection, could wit- 
ness the striking, the melancholy contrast, without inquiring within 
himself, if the beneficial ends of civilization have not been often frus- 
trated by the crimes and follies of mankind V 

If any doubt should remain notwithstanding the testimony of 
this witness, every witness may be cited. They all give evidence 
to the same deplorable facts. 

‘ It will hardly be conceived , 9 says Mr Thompson, e that al- 
though, in this fertile soil, it is only necessary to put the grain into 
the ground to insure plentiful crops, yet still, in most of the villages 
there are seldom or never to be found the necessaries of life : — meal 
never to be found — often not bread. The worst wine (and that not 
in abundance) — burnt peas, and sometime,* macaroni, were the only 
sustenance the wretched inhabitants had to live on. How lamentable, 
to see so fine an island so totally neglected ! Frequently for twenty 
weeks together, 1 have not perceived any appearance of the country 
being inhabited, or cultivated : and even where it is, the popula- 
tion is so small, and the habitations so thinly scattered, as sufficient- 
ly to prove the oppressed state of its inhabitants . 9 

* There is nothing , 9 says Mr lvelsall, 4 that conveys ro pointed a 
stigma on the present cider of things in Sicily, as a comparison t,t 
the ancient and modern populate: How of tan did the t: avirlat/'i, 
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U ^ tracts in the interior, pic- 

ttire t0 h*l $i&£0O0m:. ; ^‘&9tgjElijp^j‘.of the Rorhan orator, con^t. 
he now w flie^&cJSdl, >tatO of the lands* Were it possible for 

hjhtfk fields, as he did nineteen hundred year* . 

in the words which he applied to that 
vtty pztifin itkfarima Sicilia parte, Siciliam qiue rebam. There is no 
church in Sicily/ wh^re the avenues are not beset with objects so 
loathsome, so morbid* that the stranger is filled with horror at the 
spectacle. Eccellentcii motto difame — are the words constantly rung 
in his Cars ; and the translator can safely affirm, that he never saw, 
either on the shores of the Euxine, or in the boggy swamps of Fin- 
land, any tiling to be compared with the wretchedness of the Sici- 
lian beggars, who perambulate the towns — queedam simulacra modii 
pnttentia miris . Their condition* conveys a bitter reproof, when it is 
remembered, that they inhabit a country abounding with the choi- 
cest productions of nature, once the residence and delight of Ceres 
herself, — where the population is so inconsiderable, and where the 
lands are for the most part left so waste, at agar Ipse lugere , ac pens 
desiderare dominos viderctur . * 

The agreement of our travellers respecting the present state 
of Sicily, is less surprising than their agreement with regard to 
the cause of all these enormous and shocking evils. With one 
voice, they ascribe them to the government. Their unanimity 
in this opinion, is no trifling circumstance. It is a satisfactory 
proof that a sound mode of thinking, on the state of man in so- 
ciety, prevails among our countrymen. r I he authors who agree 
in this opinion are not of one sect, or of one party. Few of 
of them incline to the popular, most to the aristocrutical class 
of opinions. Yet while they ail agree that Sicily is beyond mea- 
sure, and almost beyond example wretched, they also agree, 
that, of its wretchedness, the government is the only cause, 

* It would be altogether supeifluous, 1 says Mr Blaquiere, * to en- 
ter into a more lengthened examination of the multiplied defects so 
evident in eysery part of the Sicilian government ; where the sove- 
reign’s will is a law, and the administration of justice a mere object 
of commercial speculation ; and this at the expense of religious obli- 
gations, moral duty, and public happiness. A further continuation 
of this subject might tend to express my own feelings, upon the 
miseries of a people, sacrificed as those of Sicily are ; yet I feel lan- 
guage unequal to express the shameful and horrid transactions which 
are daily rising before my eyes. If I could hope (he says) to be 
heard, I would address his Sicilian Majesty in the elegant simplicity 
of Fenelon, and call his attention to the following important truths, 
written for the instruction of one who sprung from the same illustri- 
ous family: — Mats quelle detestable mu rime, que de ne croire trouver sa 
surety que dans l* oppression de srs peuples / Ne les point (hire instrnire ; 
ne les point conduire a la vertu ; ne s'enjaire janinis aimer ; ks pousser 
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joar la terreur jusqu* cut cksespoir ; les meftre dcuis Vaffreme necessity 
6 U de ne pouwir jamais respirer Ubrement, mi de secouer le jou& rfe 
iiatre tyramique domi n a i ion~est - ce Id le vrai moyeH de rcgner mns 
trouble?* . ■' ' v -'7 

: \ All advantages, r says Mr Thompson y 4 are lost, and will reman n 
j^}; whilst the government continues what it now is; whHst it en- 
tourages that gross superstition into which the lower class of people 
Si society are sunk ; and continues to pursue its present despotic 
system of governing, which paralyzes every effort of industry, and 
makes a desert of the most delightful country the sun ever shone 
tipon. . . . Nothing h seen, but misery and oppression on all sides, and 
U government, sunk into the last sfagfe of weakness— forgetting the 
numerous advantages it possesses by nature— forgetting that, although 
it has lost the better half of its territory, it still possesses a country 
that might be made, under a patriotic ruler, great and powerful. . . . 
I must say, in favour of the people, that, with little or no encour- 
agement, they only want example and a good government, to be- 
come a most industrious race;— ingenious, they are already - 9 

Mr Kebab makes an enumeration of the causes of the miser- 
able condition of Sicily; but they all belong to the political class. 

The object which next presents itself for consideration, is a 
circumstance of peculiar importance. That government of Si- 
cily, which is arraigned as the cause of so many evils, is found- 
ed, like the government of Great Britain, upon the principles 
of the feudal system ; and contains within itself, all the great 
constituent elements of which it is the boast of the British con- 
stitution to be composed, * It is a government in which the 
monarchical, the aristocratical, and the democratieal forms of 
polity, correcting, controlling, and checking one another, are 
combined. It is a government in which the three modes of 
power, the executive, the legislative, and the judicative, are se- 
parated. There is a Parliament, consisting of Lords and Com- 
mons : and to this Parliament the sole power of granting taxefe 
belongs. The King commands the army, and collects and dis- 
burses the revenue; and the Judges administer the haws. 

Of all those elements, on which the panegyrics of the English 
constitution are commonly founded, it is not easy to point out 
.anyone which in Sicily is wanting. But if England be happy, 
and Sicily wretched, it is very plain that the happiness of Eng- 
ifeod must depend upon something which Sicily has not, and 
England has. It is therefore an important inquiry to ascertain, 
what it is w hich England enjoys, and of which Sicily is destitute. 
If any thing in the whole field of politics be instructive, this in- 
quiry, it should seem, must abound with instruction. 

First of all, Sicily has 110 liberlij of the press, cither according 
to law, or an spite of the law. In England, it is agreed, even by 
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Mx Burke, that there is no liberty of the press according to law. 
And it has often been remarked, that libel lax o does include eve- 
ry thing which, in any country, any government would desire to 
prohibit ; that every thing which even the most despotic go- 
vernment would wish to interdict, is interdicted by the law of 
England, and exposed by it to an unlimited infliction of im- 
prisonment, fine, pillory ; to any punishment, in fact, short of 
death and mutilation, which the arbitrary will of the judge may 
direct him to appoint. This on other occasions we have al- 
ready proved ; and may at present proceed upon it as a point 
beyond dispute. But, notwithstanding the law, it is equally 
certain that, in England, we do enjoy a great degree of the li- 
berty of the press. We enjoy it; because the law is not put in 
execution ; and because there are authors among us who have 
sufficient magnanimity to take upon themselves the risk of free 
speech. — A considerable degree, then, of the liberty of the press, 
is one point of distinction between England and Sicily ; and one 
to which we are persuaded that England is more deeply indebt- 
ed, than to any thing else. 

Sicily has a parliament ; but it. has no report of their proceed- 
ings: The public have no knowledge of what is performed, or 
of what is spoken within the walls of the three Sicilian houses; 
except it be of the taxes which arc imposed. 4 Figure to your- 
* self , 9 says Mr Blacjuicre, 4 a population of nearly two miJ- 
4 lions, without there being a single newspaper,* or periodical 
4 print, published, to inform them of their situation, or how 
4 things are passing. ’ Between a parliament of which the pro- 
ceedings are published, and a pr/liament of which the proceed- 
ings are not published, we acknowledge the difference to be im- 
mense. It is such a difference as that which exists between a 
court of justice which is open, and one which is secret. In a 
court, the proceedings of which the public have adequate means 
of overlooking, it is impossible that the ends of justice, where 
men are sufficiently instructed to know what they arc, should 
not to a considerable degree be pursued. In that which is se- 
cret, it is impossible that the private interests of those who com- 
pose it should not hare the lead. 

Another remarkable circumstance, by the possession of which 
England is distinguished, as much as Sicily is by the want of it, 
is a great and respectable body of Dissenters. Tlmt this is of 
prodigious importance to England, no enlightened mind, we are 
persuaded, will dispute. As it has been justly remarked, that 
the Reformation improved and reformed the Romish church her- 
self, by forcing her upon such attentions as might enable her to 
sustain some >ort of comparison with the Ifiotestarit churches of 
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the same age ; so the existence of the Dissenters in England hat- 
most assuredly operated to the amelioration of the English, 
church, By compelling her clergy to sustain a comparison with 
the zeal, the activity, the piety, the frugality* the morals and 
talents, of the dissenting pastors ; and (which has perhaps been 
still more efficient), by compelling her to cornier the magnitude 
and increase of the dissenting port'on of the community. Had 
the church of England succeeded, — as she laboured strenuous- 
ly, for several ages, and with the use of sonic of the worst in- 
struments of persecution, to do — namely, in imposing confor- 
mity upon the nation, we can scarcely doubt that the church of 
England would have been at this day in a situation in which,, 
to any good purpose, she would have too much resembled the 
church of Sicily. The reasons are conclusive: — there would 
have been the same interests to. generate corruption ; and there 
would have been as little to prevent it. The interests which aiv 
at work in the church of England, have generally been found 
adequate to produce submissiveness to the view's of rulers, and 
often an active cooperation with them. A single instance, in 
which, by the restoration of popery, the clergy and church 
were equally threatened with destruction, is an exception which 
confirms, rather than disproves, the general rule. Cut the in- 
terests of the rulers in England have been exactly the same us 
those of the rulers in Sicily ; and had English rulers been equal- 
ly free from obstacles, and equally assisted with instruments, 
those interests would have guided them into the same channels 
of government. This is in fact so indisputable, that it is al- 
most an identical proposition ; for it is only saying, that a prince 
who has nothing to resist his will, is despotic. Now, had the 
influence of the Church of England been increased an hundred 
fold, as, by the total extinction of Dissenters, and the unlimited 
operation of its powers both coercive and persuasive, over the 
whole body of the people, it would most certainly have been ; 
and had all this influence been given to the confirmation of ar- 
bitrary power, by which that influence itself stood, and with 
which it must fall, there are few persons so prejudiced, or so ig- 
norant, as to need to be told the consequences 

After the preceding circumstance, we need hardly mention 
freedom of conscience, or toleration, as another among the dis- 
tinctions of England ; because the one is, in some degree, in- 
cluded in the other. They are not however exactly the same. 
Could we suppose toleration to exist without dissenters, unless 
the church to which all belonged were (what is impossible) ab- 
solutely perfect, and incapable of corruption, a great proportion* 
of the benefits of toleration would be lost.. The grand benefit; 
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of toleration is, that -it produces dissenters ; . because the e»j&t- 
ence of dissenters is highly conducive to the interests of religion* 
morality, and good government It. is not however impossible 
for dissenters to exist without toleration. They existed for some 
ages without it in England \ they existed as long without it, in 
France ; and the time during which they existed in France is 
the only time dming which its government improved, and France 
was progressive. From the hour of the cruel extirpation of the 
Protestants, the government proceeded from one stage to ano- 
ther of corruption and disorder, till the wheels at last threaten- 
ed to stand still ; and the Revolution, the fatal violence of winch 
the catastrophe of the Protestants had powerfully contributed to 
prepare, scattered, by its explosion, the fragments of l ho ancient 
establishment over every country of Europe. 

Another circumstance remains, of which it is important to 
form an accurate conception. Though it is true that in the Si- 
cilian constitution, as in the Brilbh, are three great and dis- 
tinguishable parts ; may it not happen, that these imthe two 
constitutions have been combined in different proportions; and 
that hence the difference of their effects may have arisen ? Iti 
the Sicilian constitution, the popular part has borne a less 
proportion to the other two ; and in the frame of the two con- 
stitutions, this seems to be the only great difference which it i» 
possible to discover. The fact is of the highest importance. It 
is calculated to impress upon the minds of our countrymen, one 
important truth, that to the strength of the Commons, their 
constitution docs in fact owe all its advantages ; that if the po- 
pular part had been as weak in England, as it lias been in .Si- 
cily, the government would have been equally mischievous ; that 
if the strength of the democratical part of the English constitu- 
tion should ever be permitted to decline, the government would 
then become of the same nature and description with the go- 
vernment of Sicily. In what an extraordinary light docs this 
great lesson of experience set the conduct of a formidable body 
among us, who exert themselves incessantly jLo lessen the power of 
the popular part of our constitution, and who appear determined 
never to rest satisfied till they have utterly deprived it of the 
substance, and left it only the shadow of power ? When one 
regards the House of Commons, in which the popular part of 
the constitution must be sought for ; and when one observes, in 
the first place, how great a portion of it is filled with (he con- 
nexions of peers, and is by consequence aristocratical ; next, 
how great a portion is filled with rich commoners aspiring to 
;the peerage, and with their connexions, who in their endeavour? 
tall Igan the samg way ; how great a portion is filled with minister? 
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and other officers of state, with their connexions, whose views* 
and efforts are all monarchical ; it will be found that the propor-' 
tion of those in whom the popular influence can be supposed 
to reside, is reduced to limits that are narrow indeed. If we 
consider, too, the enormous quantity of influence which exists in 
the hands of the ministers of the Crown, ready to be applied to 
that small portion in whom the democratic*! influence may si ill 
be supposed to reside, and to gain over as many of them as pos- 
sible to the monarchical ranks, wc cannot surely be free from 
uneasiness. Of all this, the natural issue would be what Mr 
Hume has denominated the euthanasia of the British constitu- 
tion: and to this, Mr Hume himself declared, that it was the 
unceasing tendency of our constitution to descend. The Bri- 
tish government, therefore, according to this sagacious author, 
must, unless prevented by incessant correction, terminate at last 
in being what the Sicilian government has been. 

The circumstances which we have already enumerated will, 
upon strict inquiry, be found, we believe with little exception, 
to include the causes by means of which England has been a 
better governed country than Sicily. There is, however, ano- 
ther circumstance, winch will probably be suggested, and that 
is, trial by jury. It is supposed that jury trial, by giving the 
popular part of the community an immediate share in the 
administration of justice, prevents that perversion of it which 
the other branches might attempt for their own interests. But. 
as the independence of juries supposes the general prevalence of 
a free spirit ; as the mere circumstance of having jury trial 
among us, has in former times been found to oppose no resist- 
ance to arbitrary power ; and as some states have effectually re- 
sisted tyranny without it, we ought not, how sensible soever of 
its inestimable merits, to enumerate it as a leading cause of the 
difference between the two countries in question. 

Beside these, considerations, which refer more to legislation 
than administration, there are a variety of topics suggested by 
our assumed relation to Sicily, which have a more immediate 
bearing upon the executive policy of the British government. 
These, however, we shall more briefly discuss ; both because 
they arc of less importance; and because, with regard to them, 
our means of forming an accurate judgment are far less com- 
plete. 

Whether or not we have any thing to do in Sicily at all, i« 
the first question of this sort, to which an answer is demanded. 
The expense which we suffer is enormous : What benefit equal, 
or not equal, do we derive ? We keep out, it will be said, the 
enemy. The question then resolves itself into this; whether 
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the preservation of Sicily from his dominion, be an advantage 
of magnitude sufficient to compensate the great mischief of the 
expense with which it loads us? 

Supposing that the policy of keeping Sicily free from the ene^ 
my, at any cost, is good ; next comes the question whether the 
means pursued for that purpose are the best. On this head, 
we have again to complain of the want of parliamentary in for-* 
mation. It is tv*dy astonishing that so much of the national pro- 
perty should have been spent in Sicily, and that the guardians 
of the public purse should to this hour possess only the most 
vogue arid unsatisfactory information with regard to the objects 
of that expenditure ; and no information whatsoever as to the 
mode, whether adapted to tin* ends in view, or unfavourable to 
them, — whether honest and economical, or corrupt and wasteful. 

In this state of our knowledge, we should hesitate to form an 
opinion. Travellers indeed, with hardly any exception, though 
some of them claim strong relation to the courtly class, condemn 
in vehement terms the course of our procedure in Sicily. A 
government, too weak and too corrupt to defend itself, to on- 
coinage the people, or to be worthy of our confidence, was, 
they say, the grand cause of all the mischief, and all the dan- 
ger which regarded Sicily. A wise and effectual reform of that 
government, would have given the country* strength — would have 
roused the energies of the people — would have called forth the 
vast productive powers of the island— and either would have 
rendered all expense on the part of England unnecessary, or 
would have furnished the means of amply repaying it. On the 
other hand, the maintenance and preservation of .that govern- 
ment, with all its inherent diseases, has more and more diminish- 
ed the remaining force and rcsourscs of the island, withered her 
productive powers, thinned and corrupted her people, called 
for the prolongation of an enormous expense at the hand of 
England, and cut off all prospect of compensation. 

* I do not, * says Mr Thompson, * hesitate to affirm, that, piovid- 
eJ the oppressive laws relative to grain were repealed, and the power 
of the nobility embed by salutary laws, which would give the poor 
the secuie possession of their little property, and justice, when op- 
pressed, — then this country would again become the finest in the 
world : and that, instead of having only an exhausted treasury, with 
the absence (d all resources, — and instead of being disliked bv its 
subjects, the government would be powerful and rich;— its resources 
■would daily increase it would be loved by its own people, and le- 
ipected by surrounding nations. ’ 

Though the tone of Mr Thompson’s book is abundantly mo- 
narchical, (for he is even an admirer of the Siciiiau Queen)., 
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yet on this subject he declares that * the awful state of ouy own 
country, in the lavish profusion of public expenditure ; — the enor- 
mous and increasing expense of carrying on the war ; — the evident 
disapprobation of the people at the measures pursued by Govern- 
ment* — with the heavy pressure of the times on all classes of socie- 
ty, more particularly on the laborious part of mankind, — accompa- 
nied by the fact of our resources for meeting these increasing diffi- 
culties being in a state of daily deterioration, render it the duty of 
Government to avail itself of every opportunity which presents a 
prospect of lessening the burthens of the people.’ And in furtherance 
of this, it is the chief object of this book to prove how much Eng- 
land is interested in the welfare of Sicily. 4 No country, ’ he says 
again, 4 has been worse used, in general, by its allies, than England; 
and I must say, it is my own opinion that our ministers owe it to their 
country, not to allow all our efforts for the protection of Sicily to be 
thrown away, merely because there are persons whose interest it is 
to create jealousy and dissatisfaction between the two countries . 7 

With regard to the sentiments of the people, he says, 4 The 
common language to Englishmen was, You are come into this coun- 
try to protect us. — Of what use is your protection, if we cannot de- 
rive any advantage from it ? We are labouring under all the evils 
of a bad government ; — any alteration would be for the better ; — 
and we would lather be without you, if you will not produce a change 
in the measures pursued. — What answer,’ continues Mr Thompson, 
‘ can be made to this ? ’ 

Mr Blaquiere, whose sensibility to the sufferings of the peo- 
ple, and disgust at the corruptions of Government are much 
more intense than those of Mr Thompson, arraigns, in almost c- 
very chapter.of his book, the prolongation afforded by the Eng- 
lish government to the Sicilian system of misrule. In one pas- 
sage he says, 4 The devoted populace continued, as usual, to 
bend under every kind of oppression that defective laws, and the 
corruption of their rulers could devise ; while, on our side, we were 
manifesting a stoical indifference to their sufferings, and thought more 
of perfecting our soldiers in the “ goose step , ” than bringing the go- 
vernment to a sense of duty and propriety. ’ 

It is the less necessary, however, to multiply authorities on 
this head, that our rulers themselves have at last pronounced the 
condemnation of their own conduct. After being for a series 
of years the tool of a wretched government, which they wished 
to rule, though they did not endeavour to reform it; a govern- 
ment, however, which liked as little to be -ruled, as to be re- 
formed ; which thwarted them ; intrigued against them ; and, 
while, it eagerly devoured their resources, corresponded with 
their enemies — the resolution has at length been taken, which 
our travellers sajj ought to have been adopted from the begin- 
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ring— the resolution of accomplishing a radical reform of the 
government. 

Of the antecedent transactions of the English in the two Si- 
cilies, there is only one \vhich appears of sufficient importance 
to stop, on the present Occasion, for the purpose of offering it 
to the consideration of the reader. It is forced upon our atten- 
tion by the strong emphasis with which it is mentioned by Mr 
Blaquiere. A thick cloud has indeed been attempted to be 
thrown around it, by reason of the relation it bears to the cha^ 
racter of a man whose name is deservedly dear to the British 
people. But it is extremely injurious to the interests of morali- 
ty, that a bad action, as soon as it is performed by a man to 
whom we are obliged, should have all manner of efforts employ- 
ed about it, to make it assume the colours of goodness. This 
practice needs only to be carried to its full extent, to pervert en- 
tirely the moral sentiments of the nation $ and make them re- 
gard every action, not as it is in itself, but according as it is 
by one or another man that it is performed. But every man's 
partiality is strongest towards himself It is therefore easy to sec 
in whose favour this pernicious latitude of interpreting evil into 
good, will be the most frequently exercised ; and, if it should meet 
with encouragement, to what deplorable consequences it would 
infallibly conduct. The rulers of mankind need not imagine 
that for their own actions they can set up to the people one rule 
of judgment, and that the people will practise another and a 
more severe, with regard to their own. If the people adopt a 
lax morality, for judging of the actions of those who occupy a 
conspicuous place in their eyes, they are sure to adopt one of 
equal laxity in judging of their own. 

Mr Blaquiere relates, that in 1798, * though the British go- 
vernment, ever ready to aid the common cause, and even to cooperate 
with its most deceitful and imbecile allies, had come forward on this 
occasion ; and though a few days perseverance on the part of the Nea- 
politan government might have destroyed the French army, that go- 
vernment sealed its own disgrace by a most shameful armistice ; and 
liis Sicilian Majesty left his capital to become a scene of revolution and 
anarchy. It is superfluous* (continues Mr Blaquiere) c to repeat 
the subsequent events, that led to the establishment of a republic at 
Naples — they have been often related. The campaign of Suwarrow 
in 1799 having ended in the liberation of Italy from French domi- 
nion, it was determined to restore the royal authority at Naples. 
The spirit of liberty that had been infused into the Neapolitans, sti- 
mulated as it was by all the talents of the country, would have easi- 
ly sustained the republican form of government, and at all events 
defied every effort of the king's party, had not the hpou u fanaticism 
of the people been successfully worked upon by Cardinal Ruffe. The 
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Lazzaroni, that community of miscreants and assassins, * L tfere call- 
ed upou ; and knowing, as experience has sincp demonstrated^ that 
the permanent dominion of France would be the signal for their ex- 
tirpation, crowded to the royal standard, which they were the very 
first on a recent occasion to abandon. It was with such auxiliaries, 
^and the rabble of Cardinal Uuffo, some Russians and! Turks, that, the 
Squadron of his Britannic Majesty? under the orders of Sir T. Trow- 
bridge, and afterwards of Captain Foote, were destined to cooper- 
ate, for the restoration of the Neapolitan monarchy. Here it would 
afford me infinite pleasure, if I could silently pass over succeeding 
events, and leave this part of the Neapolitan history till the Royal 
Family's second flight : But truth and justice forbid it ; and I am un- 
der the necessity of going on. The efforts of the gallant Mr T. 
Trowbridge were at Civitn Veceliia crowned with success; and his 
■conduct to those patriots, (whom he was directed by a superior power 
to arrest — but whom, with the characteristic humanity of a British 
officeT. he saved), will for ever redound to his credit , while the re- 
collection of such an action must increase our regret at his prema- 
ture and melancholy fate. In the bay of Naples, and its vicinity, 
the patriots made a desperate* stand, though opposed by powerful as- 
sailants. In one fortress, AviglLuio, sooner than surrender to the 
royal party, they, with a degree of firmness by no means prevalent 
in these degenerate days, consigned themselves to a voluntaiy death. 
And it being found impracticable to reduce the earth's of Uovo and 
Novo, into which the provisional government h ut retired with their 
adherents, a solemn cnpituldlhui iva i concluded between them and all 
the allied commanders, b'- which they were permuted to proceed to 
France unmolested. While in the act of fulfilling the above >acrc<l 
compact, our fleet, under Lord Nelson's command, arrived, dune ‘/L 
170B- And although the garrisons were both embarked , ready to sail 
for Toulon — the greatest naval hero that either England or any ci- 
ther country ever produced, was, by an i in accountable fatality, per- 
suaded to annul the capitulation ! — I say persuaded; lor 1 will ne- 
ver be brought to believe for an instant, that the magnanimous, hu- 
mane, and enlightened Lord Nelson, would have coimni: tccl such an 
act, if the officious and insidious agency of those aioui.d him had 
not been most improperly exerted. A frigate was despatched for the 
Itoyal Family. They came into, the bay of Naples on the l'itii of Ju- 
ly. When the scene of death Commenced ; — and in giving a loose to 
jtlie most vindictive and ruinous pttsuons of human nature, his Sici- 
lian Majesty’s government forfeited — I really behave fm ever — the 
attachment of his Neapolitan subjects To increase our ignominy 
jOn this sanguinary occasion, the very representative of our Sove- 
reign, and his lady, were on the spot — nay in the ship of the British 
Admiral — and had fortitude enough to witness the sickening >pecta» 

* But see, upon the groundless prejudices respecting this class— • 
jLusUce’s Tour, in our last Number. * 
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cle ! — 6< Thus,” (says a Neapolitan, while giving vent to his broken 
Fpiiit ) — 6i thus, the soldiers of Great Britain, the sons of the Eng- 
lish nation, the first-born of liberty in Europe, the heirs of so many 
philosophers, who were the founders of public morality, and of the 
lights of nations — thus the acknowledged defenders of the principles 
of free dom throughout the world, found themselves humbled to the 
condition of becoming satellites of the cruelty of the King of Na% 
pies, and gens-d'erwes of his tiibumil of blood ! ”* 

And for this unparalleled enormity, the two pretexts were, 
that the Queen of Naples was our ally, and that they, with whom 
all faith was broken to please her, were Jac thins ! 

4 To form , y says Mr Blaquierc, * a clear and unbiassed judg- 
ment of that and succeeding transactions, by which the Biitish cha- 
racter was so dreadfully tarnished, it is absolutely necessary that you 
should read Miss Williams’s ‘ Letters, , published in 1801 ; and a. 
recent pamphlet, entitled, 4 Captain Foote’s Vindication,* published 
in IS 10. In I lie first of these productions, the fair aurhor paints 
them in colours, not more glaring than they mo^t certainly deserve. 
And as to Captain Foote, he not only establishes his own cnuracter, 
but confutes his calumniators, the catch-penny biographers of the 
hero of Trafalgar, In a manner the most ample and ratbfactory. * 

A few reflections on the kind of change which has been ef- 
fected in Sicily may be permitted before we conclude. 

First of all, it surely is sufficiently remarkable, that so uimsuil 
rm operation ns the subversion of an ancient government, in a 
considerable kingdom of Europe, ami the erection of a new one, 
by the executive branch of the English government, should have 
taken place, without any official information having been render* 
ed to the deliberative branches of the constitution. The usual 
pica of secrecy and delicacy — a plea so often made use of to 
cover the repression of information which ought to be rendered 
— cannot apply to transactions which, by their very nature, are 
public. 

The historical circumstances by which the event was preced- 
ed, are shortly as follows. Towaid the conclusion of the year 
1811, discovery was made of a formidable conspiracy against 
the English, or, which comes to the same thing, in favour of 
France. Its ringleaders were tried by a military commission; 
but none of them were capitally condemned. The antipathy of 
the queen to the English; and her views in favour of France, 
which had been disguised by our government, but by several of 
our countrymen plainly stated, and averred in print, gave coun- 
tenance and strength to those dangerous attempts. Her com- 
plete ascendancy over the imbecile mind of the king, and thence 
her command of the powers of the government, were secrets to 
fio one. A number of the most popular barons who had been 
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carried from 810117, and consigned to dungeons in the neigh- 
bouring islands, for opposition to the measures of the court the 
preceding year, were now recalled, The king, under the pre- 
tence of bad health, resigned the government to his son. The 
queen was ordered to reside at a distance from the seat of af- 
fairs. A meeting of the Parliament of Sicily was caHed ; and 
they proceeded, under instructions from the sovereign, to form 
a sketch of a constitution, of which that of Great Britain was 
avowedly to be the model. That all these important transac- 
tions took place, under the authority, and by influence of the 
irresistible power, in Sicily, of the British government, no one 
has attempted to disguise. Lord Casllereagh is said to have al- 
leged, that the resignation of the king was voluntary, and, by 
an admirable command of language, to have denominated it i a 
temporary substitution of the authority of one man to the au- 
thority of another — not an abdication . 9 But we need not stop 
to point out the meaning of such terms. In the month of July 
1812, a list of articles, containing the heads of the future con- 
stitution, was drawn up by the Parliament, and received, in part, 
the royal assent, at the hand of the hereditary prince, the new 
sovereign, under the title of the Vicar* General. The leading 
regulations, on whiqb a few observations seem required, we shall 
shortly state. * 

At the head of all stands the following article. * The religion 
shall be the Catholic, Apostolical, Roman, alone, to the entire 
exclusion of every other. * This is a comprehensive clause. It 
covers about as much power as any established monarchy could 
desire. It includes the prevention of all discussion upon relw 
gious subjects j and we can have no doubt that it extends to the 
persecution of every sect The power of the clergy, thus guard- 
ed against all opposition either lrom the pulpit or the press, in 
their hands, and strengthened by the influence of their great 
wealth, it must be extremely difficult to match or to resist. It 
is asserted on all hands, that one third of the whole landed pro- 
perty of Sicily belongs to the Church. How steadily this weight 
will be thrown into the scale of the governing power, and how 
nugatory it must render all attempts to model the government 
on the plan of our own, is self-evident. 

The Sicilian government is proposed to consist, as in Eng- 
land, of a King, in whom the executive power is to reside, and 
two Houses of Parliament, who, with him, are to exercise the 
legislative power. The Aristocratical house is to be composed 
of all those baron6 and ecclesiastics who had seats in the Ba- 
ronial and Ecclesiastical Houses of Parliament under the an- 
cient constitution. Of what, and ho\y the Commons are to b$ 
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composed, is not yet determined. That, as if it were a se- 
condary circumstance, is left to future regulation. As it is the 
cardinal point, on which the character of the whole fabric, and 
the good or evil effects which it is to produce, must depend, we 
cannot help forming strange conjectures of the intentions with 
which it is pushed aside, as a matter of subordinate account. 

Under the ancient constitution, the Barons formed one house, 
the Ecclesiastics another, and the Commons a third. As their 
voices were equal, the Baronial house and the Ecclesiastical 
house, needed only to unite, which they uniformly did, to 
render the Commons a perfect nullity. The Barons and Ec- 
clesiastics however, being hereafter to form only one house, 
will be deprived at least of this mode of paralyzing the Po- 
pular member of the ponstitution ; and so far the chance of 
improvement is increased. What other means the Monarchical 
and Aristocratical members of the constitution will possess of in- 
fluencing the Popular one, we can only judge when the term?; 
and mode of its composition are known. It is not easy indeed 
to see, what materials remain in Sicily, of which it is possible 
that a House of Commons, efficient to any good purposes, caa 
be formed. As there has never been industry, manufactures* 
or commerce in Sicily, there is in it no property, deserving that 
name, except property in land. But the Clergy possess one 
third of the land, the Barons another, and the Crown the last. 
The People, of whom the second house of parliament is to be 
composed, must be the people living in poverty and ignorance 
upon the lands of these three orders, and dependent upon them 
in ways that are innumerable. There are many persons among 
us, who, if they can only see a thing with the outward trap- 
pings of the British constitution, though deprived of all the 
circumstances to which solely the good part of its effects are 
owing, immediately conclude that all must go well ; — person* 
who, provided they have the form, cave but little (as indeed 
they understand hut little) about the substance. If,, iu the 
incipieift and imperfect state ill which every thing remains in 
Sicily, we may venture to form any conjecture of what will be 
the ultimate effects, from the bearings and tendency of what is 
already done, we shoukl say, that the power of the Monarchical 
branch of the government is about to be diminished, without 
any efficient addition being made to the power of the Democra- 
tical branch ; and that hence the Aristocratical, consisting of the 
Baronial and Ecclesiastical orders, will be considerably increased. 
One of two consequences must ensue. If the aristocratical pow - 
er is rendered an overmatch for the monarchical, the monarchi- 
cal will juct be reduced to a cypher, and afterwards extinguish 
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ed. If the monarchical is still able to maintain its ground, the 
monarchical and autocratical branches must form another prac- 
tical compromise ; and share between them, after a new fashion,' 
but to the same purpose, as (hey did before, the benefits of mis- 
rule. We of course put out of view the adventitious circum- 
stance of foreign interference, and are supposing the machine 
to woik itself. 

In the terms of this proposed draught of a constitution, we 
fee that every thing is sacrificed to the nobles. In the pre- 
tended resignation of the feudal government of their estates, they 
have given up, with great patriotism, the part which was bur- 
thensome to themselves ; that is to say, the obligation of mi- 
litary service, which, in their favour, had been commuted into 
a pecuniary contribution. All,' however, that was burthensorno 
to the .people — the right of exemption from taxes — the right of 
preventing the free sale of the produce of the soil, for the sake 
either of selling their own commodities at a monopoly price, or 
of extorting money by the sale of the monopoly — they have 
found a contrivance to retain. They have refused to give up 
the whole set of drift* angarici . They have only offered to sell 
them ; and at a price, in every sense of the word, beyond their 
value. They have offered to sell them at twenty year*’ pur- 
chase ; which, we fancy, is more, a good deal, than land itself 
in Sicily (though a close monopoly) is worth. As the public is 
perfectly unable to make this purchase, and known to be unable, 
the offer which the nobles have made to part with their destruc- 
tive rights, is equivalent to a declaration of their resolution to 
preserve them. 

Wluit progress has been made in carrying this plan of a con- 
stitution, such as it is, into effect ; whether so much as an at- 
tempt toward that end has yet taken place 5 whether the only 
change yet ('fleeted is not the dethronement of the king, and the 
elevation of another ; whether the people are not as wretched as 
ever, and as wretchedly used ; whether as much disaffection 
docs not exist, and as much hostility to the English : — on^ill these 
points wo are left completely in the dark. 

In the mean time, the public owes its hearty acknowledge- 
ments to those authors whose dispositions arc so much iu favour 
of instructing it. Among these, after Mr Leckie, from whom, 
long ago, we received most valuable information, Mr Blaquicre 
3s by far the most instructive. He enters more into matters of 
detail, and has given a more minute, full, and entertaining pic- 
ture of the country, than any of his competitor**. lie is not al- 
together insensible to the effects of misgovernmont upon the mass 
t)f those who are governed* He has arraigned the miscarriages, 
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both of our own and of Other ruler3, with a freedom which, in 
his situation, as a junior officer in his Majesty’s navy, was ha- 
zardous to a great degree. We are happy to understand, that 
his patriotism has not been injurious to him. He has received* 
we believe, a ship, since the publication of his book. We men-* 
lion this to the honour of the persons on whom- this promotion 
depended. Be they who they may, they have done a just and a 
liberal-minded aet. 


Aut. VIII. The tveo last Pleadings of Marcus Tullius Cicero 
against Cains Fores. Translated and illustrated tc nth No/a. 
By Charles Kclsall, Esq. Author of a letter from Athens. To 
. which is added, a Postscript, containing Remarks on the State 
of Modern Sicily, 8vo. pp. 370. White, London, 18 12. 

A free translation of two chosen Orations, without any appa- 
rent object of illustration, and with no great feJichy of exe- 
cution, is evidently a proceeding which calls fur the cognizance 
of the Courts Critical. Mr, Kelsall does not profcsS to give his 
book as a help to learners of the Latin language. I:Ie has added 
so few notes to the text, that explanation is clearly not IfSs pur- 
pose ; he propounds no new readings, nor discusses those of 
other commentators. Excepting a page of advertisement, he gives 
nothing by way of remark upon the original, or the matters con- 
nected with the history of the cause; and the Postscript concern- 
ing Sicily is so avowedly unconnected with the body of the work, 
that he apologizes for introducing it. We are reduced there- 
fore to the necessity of concluding that his view in this publica- 
tion, is to clothe the two celebrated orations in an English dress, 
and exhibit a specimen either of Homan eloquence to those who 
are ignorant of Latin, or of English diction applied to the to- 
pics and sentences— in a word to the composition — of the Ro- 
man orator. An adventure more alarming to such as have well 
studied the original, and are masters of the comparative niceties 
of the two languages, cannot easily be conceived, unless perhaps 
the translation of Tacitus or the Georgies^ which seems to be 
quite impossible. We suspect that Mr Kelsalfs literary courage 
would be somewhat diminished by a more intimate acquaintance 
with the tongues which it is the nature of a design like his to 
bring into contrast and competition. A few words may be pre- 
mised upon both parts of the design. 

'Hie object of enabling mere English readers to taste the beau- 
ties of ancient oratory, seems scarcely Worth the pains which it 
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requires. For, in the first place, there are not many person# 
who care much for ancient orator y, to whom it is not accessible 
in the original languages, — a remark peculiarly applicable to the 
Latin : and then it is clear, that the success of this attempt must 
be necessarily verv limited, since the most exquisite translation, 
one which should, be both perfectly close and perfectly English, 
would after all be only English oratory, in the part of rhetoric 
which consists of diction strictly so called. But it is plain that 
in order to enter info the spirit of the original thus far — in or- 
der to relish all its beauties save those peculiar to the Latin — not 
merely a perfect translation would be required, but such a know- 
ledge of customs, history, institutions— in short of every thing 
belonging to the Romans except their language — as can scarcely 
be expected to exist in any one ignorant of that language. With- 
out such a knowledge, however, the best possible translation must 
be a motley work in most cases ; a production full of incongruity, 
and neither a Latin speech nor an English one. 

The other object then seems to be the only one which deserves 
much attention ; and doubtless there is a good deal to interest 
us in the experiment upon the genius of the two languages. The 
point is to show how the ancient orator would have expressed 
himself had every thing been as it was in Rome, except the lan- 
guage, — and to see how near an English speech we can come, by 
skilful translation. As this must be a mere experiment on lan- 
guage, there can be no advantage in ch using subjects which tend 
to perplex it by presenting forms of expression peculiar to gn- 
cient times. Nor, indeed, where the plan is to obtain a piece 
which will read as nearly as possible like an English speech, 
ought we to take one, the topics of which must perpetually remind 
us that it is a translation. The manners of the nations of anti- 
quity were so different from ours — their religious systems, more 
especially, preseht such a contrast — and their mythology exercised 
so constant an influence upon their feelings and habits of thinking, 
that scarcely any of their oratorical compositions can be found, 
which will not in some passages, translate it how we may, forci- 
bly, and rather violently recal to usits antient origin, not merely by 
references to peculiar customs, but by the tone of sentiment that 
pervades them. Actions are observed to rouse the old orator’s 
feelings, and events to interest him, which to us appear nearly 
indifferent, or such at least as would not bear to be dwelt upon 
before a modern audience. Many things with the Greeks and 
Romans most venerable, have not merely lost their sanctity in our 
eyes, but present contemptible, and even ludicrous ideas to us : 
hence, any allusion to them, or any expression of theleelings con- 
nected with them, or even a reference to the habits of thinking 
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vnpropitipo^^jhe project which we tfre now contemplating Yet 
something may be done by a sort of sympathy, where $iich pa%- 
sages are very splendid in execution, ami do not occur at every 
step ; we may work ourselves into a temporary state of feeling, 
similar to that of the orator and bis audience; and, at all events, 
their infrequent recurrence may prevent any serious interruption 
of the design. But surely to select orations almost entirely con*- 
poscd of them, — founded altogether on the peculiarities? of the 
classical manners, — perpetually addressed to feelings, which no 
modern can. without an effort pf recollection, a commentary, a 
history, and a pause, enter into, and which he must be a scho- 
lar to understand at all, — is to adopt the precaution best adapted 
to secure the failure of the experiment* It is equally obvi us, 
that to take for translation a speech more interesting for the sub- 
stance than the composition, — valuable rather on account of the 
facts detailed in it, and the light which it throws upon antient 
times, than for its rhetorical excellence, — is sacrificing the object 
which we are supposing to be in view, and recurring to the other, 
first mentioned, in its most questionable shape; there being lit- 
tle chance of finding persons ignorant of the original language, 
especially if it be T.atin, yet so much interested in the concerns 
of those who spoke it, as to search after them among the remains 
of their oratory, instead of consulting histories and diuactic 
treatises, * 

These remarks apply, we much fear, with no ordinary force, 
to the work before us 5 the prod action certainly of a sensible and 
accomplished man, and one whose opportunities appear to have 
been enviable of observing the remains of antient arts 5 a man, 
too, whose turn of mini!, and cast of sentiment, we have every 
inclination to approve, from ail the specimens pf them that ap- 
pear in his writings. Our first objection to hisbook is, that hp 
has chosen the wrong orations. 

cannot be doubted, that, in the conduct of the great cause 
'against Verres, Cicero displayed the whole resources of his vast 
gfeflhts. He was in the prime of life ; he had the, novelty to stjU 
nixdate him of appearing for the first time as an accuser; he had* * 
jbv a previous successful conflict, obtained the uncontrolled ma- 
nagement of the impeachment; it was a child of . Ids own care 
Jrpjp the beginning. In collecting the materials, he lipd* as near- 
Jy as possible, been an eyewitness of the facts; he had arranged 
the .cause with a view to his own exertions ; he had an audience 
of $11 that was noble, enlightened, virtuous, or refined, from 
evefy part of Italy; he addressed a tribunal, at once popular and 
* vOi* XXII.* 'NO. 4?fl, I 
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select 5 bis clients were the oppressed people of a mighty pro~ 
vince, in importance rivalling the imperial stale; but, above all* 
be hod such a subject, so copious, so various, so abounding with 
the very topics which an orator would fancy to give his talents 
their full scope, that it was scarcely a merit to handle it with e- 
loquence. Such a wonderful combination of circumstances ne- 
ver yet prepared the field for the triumphs of the art ; — so grand 
an occasion for the display of forensic power, will, in all likeli- 
hood, never again exist. It is enough to say, that the orator 
surpassed by his execution, the singular excellence of his mate- 
rials; and, instead of being overwhelmed by their magnitude, 
only drew from thence the means of another perfection, in the 
skill and discretion of his selection. So at least all appears upon 
paper. * But it abates somewhat of the interest which we feel in 
this renowned cause, to reflect that, with a trifling exception, it 
exists on paper merely ; and that none of the orations against 
Verres were ’delivered but the first, which is only a short and 
general introduction to the subject. # Among the rest, the two 
which MrKelssI! has translated, were written only and published 
after Verres had brought the whole affair to a close, as far as ju- 
dicial proceedings were concerned, by going into voluntary exile. 
Hero, then, is our first objection lo Mr KefsalFs choice. It ap- 
pears that the ancients so highly venerated the oratorical art, and 
were so much in the habit of regarding it as an art, and its pro- 
ductions as works extremely artificial, that they saw nothing ab- 
surd in what has among us become almost proverbially ridiculous, 

‘ a speech intended to have been spoken . 7 They had not, more- 
over, the other facilities of publication which the press gives us ; 
and, referring every thing to their ordinary mode of communica- 
tion, in popular meetings, they wrote and published speeches pret- 
ty much as our modem orators sometimes speak pamphlets ; and 
would probably have held a speech made for the sake of being pub- 
lished, in as great ridicule as we do one that is published without 
having been delivered. Even the grand Philippic itself, the i con - 
spiciue dmna Philippica famte y 7 f was in this predicament ; and 
there seems some reason to doubt whether the finest of all his 
orations, the pro Mitone t could have been delivered more than 
in form, under the circumstances of tumult and disorder which 


* The Divinalio, of course, we pass over, as not belonging pro- 
perly to the case. 

f ffplveris a prima qu<s proxhna *— a form of expression which we da 
not criticize, because accustomed to it as Juvenal’s ; yet no modern poet 
dHrifute so lame and prosaic a mode of reckoning, to fill up his metre. 
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marked the day. Now, to pass oyer other considerations wbi> the 
knowledge of these particulars, nothing can he more grating to 
a modern reader, whose idea of eloquence is that of something 
natural, heartfelt, inartificial, and extemporaneous, than the 
manifest conviction of using artifice and preparation, which the 
orator incurs as often as we come to a passage only adapted to 
a speech, and still more in those instances where be had- antici- 
pated something which was to happen while he went on, and 
provided himself with an extemporaneous burst for the occasion. 
There are few passages of any merit or distinction, which do 
not fall within the first part of the observation ; but we confine 
ourselves to the more glaring absurdity, as it strikes modem 
readers, of those passages that belong to the litter description. 
< ttuperiore omni oratione’ (says Cicero, in the Oraiio Frumcn- 
tana , alluding to one which wa* no more delivered than that 
one its -If) 6 peiattenLus vostros aniinos habuimus : id mil no- 
bis gratmn admodum. ’ f The judges appear to have continued 
equally attentive to the end ; for, in the De Supplier re, we find 
him acknowledging again — ‘ Qumso, ut fccislis adhuc, diligcntcr 
attendito. J f 

So in the Second Philippic, whfeh was written with the in- 
tention of not being published for sometime, and certainly never 
meant to he spoken at all, sitting at his Formian Villa, Ik com- 
plains of Antony for filling the place in which he is specking 
with armed men, and alludes to the senate being held in the 
temple of Concord, § which draws from him a passionate excla- 
mation j and he afterwards gives a lively picture of the effects 
of his statement upon Antony, present and s tillering under it. 
He is first terrified when a particular topic is mentioned. 4 Non 
dissiimdat, Patres Conscript! ; npparetessc commotum — sudil — 
pallet, quidlibet, tnodo ne nauseot, facial, quod in porticu Mi- 
imtia fe jit. ’ || Then, after giving through the topic, he men- 
tions the effects which it had produced. ‘ Num expectas dum 
te stimulis (odium ? lime te, si uliam partem babes senshs la- 
cerat, luce omenta t oral io.* The Homans regarding an ora- 
tion a* we do a dramatic performance, in the light of a compo- 
sition professedly prepared most elaborately, were probably no 
more offended with such marks of art, than we are in reeding 
the dialogue and stage-directions of a play. But any tiling that 
improves upon our minds the idea of * getting up’ any thing 
theatrical , is so far from being tolerated in a speech, that we are 

1 a 


f Act. I!, lib. 3. c. 5. 
$ Phil. 11. c. 8. 


I Act. 1 1. lib. 5. c. 17. 
|| Phil. II. c. 34. 
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thus wont to characterize, it by names drawn from the stage, and 
never fail to feci disgusted with its i n tr od uctionin to the busi- 
ness of real life. 1 

It appears somewhat doubtful to us whether Mr Kefeall had 
obtained a very%ecurate Knowledge of the history of the cause 
against Verrcs, when he began his Translations! Certainly some' 
things occur in the first of the two, which loot as if he thought 
they had been actually delivered. Towards the beginning of 
the De Signis, speaking of two statues, Cicero says they were 
called Canephorm ; and proceeds as if he had forgotten the ar- 
tist’s name, and was reminded of it; * sed earutn artificem, 

? uern ? quemnam ? reetc admoncs, Polycletum esse dicebant. ’ # 
n the note to this passage (p. 1 16), our author observes, 4 Here^ 
probably, some one reminded Cicero of the name* of the sculp- 
tor 5 ’ whereas, it is only one of the artifices to which we have 
been alluding, and of which the same oration affords a similar 
example, in the passage where he affects to be reminded, by 
& ring of P iso's, of something which he hud almost forgotten, f 
The translator, however, has in another place committed a si- 
milar mistake in a more serious manner. It. is where Cicero, 
arguing u)»on evidence, contends vehemently, and in abrupt 
sentences, that he has the most irrefragable proofs of Verves hav- 
ing carried the statue of Mercury away, and insists that it is vain 
for him to deny it. 4 Publicm litteras sunt,’ he says, 4 deporta- 
tum esse Mercurium Messanam sumptu publico. Dicunt quanti; 
praefuissc huic nogotio publice legatum Poleam. Quid ? is uoi est ? 
prajsto est: testis est. Prodgori Sopatri jossul Qnis est hie? qui 
ad statuam adstrictus est. Quid? isuhiest? testis e»t. Vidistis 
honiinem ct verba ejus audistis.' $ Our author supples Poleas 
and Sopater to be actually called as witnesses, and examined dur- 
ing this part of the speech. lie translates it thus. 6 There are 
4 written documents, and I do proclaim, that the Mercury was 
transported to Messana. They ask for how much ? I say that 
c Poleas was Commissioned to do it. Where is Poleas? Here he 
4 is, listen to Ms testimony. 9 ( Here Poleas is brought to the bar y 
&njt ‘ It was removed by order of Sopater the Mayor.’) 
K^'-Where is he who was strapped to the statue? Call him in. 
• Listen to his deposition/ ( Here Sopater probably gave his de- 
position ; and baiting dmte so, left the Court. ) ‘ You have seeii 
_ ^ 

fT * Act. II. lib. 4*. c. 3. 

' A^fcil. lib. 4. c. c 26. Quintilian mfciitions both these passages as 
examples of the same figure. IX. 2, 

X lb, c. 42. 
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the man, ai^>|i€ard his testimony/ (p. 68.) Now the whole 
of this is ifc$re iiriagination, founded in mistakes of the sense, 
and humoured by twisting and adding to the text. The orator 
clearly asks all these questions, and answers them himself He 
had been immediately before giving the history of Sopatcr’s ill 
treatment; and, coming to grapple with the argument upon die 
proof that Vcrres had carried away the statue, he shows it to be 
complete in all its parts. The passage should run as follows ; for 
there are almost as many faults as words in Mr Kelsall’s version. 
4 The despatches state that the Mercury was conveyed to Mes* 

* sana at the public expense ; they tell us the amount ; they in- 

* form us that Poleas was publicly deputed to superintend this 

* business. What Poleas r and where is he ? He is here, he 
4 is a witness. But Sopater the magistrate gave the orders ? 
4 Who is he f Why the very man who was bound to the statue ! 
4 Where is he? He tod is a witness; and you have your- 
4 selves seen him and heard his evidence 1 ’ — It argues no com- 
mon inattention in our author to have fallen into this blun- 
der; for in the part immediately preceding, Cicero refers se- 
veral tirfies to Sopater as having already given his evidence, 
(see c. 39. & 40.); and professes to give his account of the 
treatment of Sopater from the evidence. We will venture to 
say, that in the whole of the unspoken speeches against Ver- 
rcs, there is no such fiction as Mr Kelsalfs translation here 
imputes to Cicero, that ‘of suffering a witness to be called, and 
to give a particular deposition. In fact, the only evidence in* 
troduced in the course of these orations, consists of document- 
ary evidence, read by the officer of the court ; either despatches, 
or accounts, or depositions taken in Sicily, or those taken in the 
first action — a reference to which last he evidently makes in the 
passage above. We are pretty sure, indeed, that no one can 
read those orations, without being convinced that Cicero pur- 
posely relied on the evidence ajready adduced ; for though he 
several times affirms, that he has witnesses to carry his case fur- 
ther, he holds this to be quite superfluous, alter the body of 
proof already adduced. This is clearly the course which Ins 
excellent judgment would have pointed out, even if the orations 
had been delivered: but how much more expedient was it to 
rely on that evidence alone, ^when he was only writing against 
Verres speeches never to bespoken, and without t lie means of 
going beyond tire testimony already adduced ? In another pas- 
sage, (note 36. /*. 132.), our author appears still to treat these 
orations as having been delivered : but at the end of the notes to 
the De Suppliciis, that is, in the last two pages of the work ? he 
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states the fact as it really was. One is almost tempted to suspect 
that this important circumstance had till then escaped him- " 

Another objection to the choice of these orations, is their 
length. The experiment would have been much more conve- 
niently tried upon a smaller scale. . They are in fact the two 
longest of all Cicero’s orations. In the space occupied by one 
of tli cm, he might have included (our or five of the most fi- 
nished orations; those too which are less incumbered with de- 
tails, and the beauties of which consist more especially in the 
composition. 

But the radical objection to the choice of these specimens is 
derived from the nature of their subjects. That both of them 
are monuments of the transcendent genius of the master, and 
that their workmanship is exquisitely, perfect even in the parts 
least attractive to ordinary modern,, readers, we readily admit. 
But with a reference to the design of that which shall 

as nearly as possible resemble an Englin^^jeech, both subjects 
arc faulty. The Romans regarded the settles and pictures of 
tlieii gods, the chief object of Verres’s ppfoge, with religious 
veneration ; and accordingly that pillage was viewed also as sa- 
crilege. The vehemence ot the on; tor, therefore, in exposing 
it, and the importance attached by him to every minute par- 
ticular respecting the fate of each work, cannot fail to appear 
excessive in our eyes. Nothing can more clearly show the dif- 
ference of the feelings. with which the -original and the transla- 
tion must be read by those to whom they are respectively ad- 
dressed, than the peroration of the whole cause. It consists of 
apostrophes or prayers to all the deities, to direct the judges in 
their determination : but the topics by which he implores them, 
are almost entirely drawn from the injuries offered to their sta- 
tues and temples by Vcrres. His most enormous crimes — crimes 
that in all ages, and in every form into which society can be 
moulded, must excite equal horror, scarcely afford the matter 
of a single adjuration. If they ate alluded to, it is in passing 
on to the matter more personally interesting to the gods and 
goddesses, arid therefore more awful to the feelings of the au-i 
dknee. So it is in various other parts of these orations ; where, 
after working our feelings up to the highest pitch, by the finest 
painting of vicious excesses and their miserable, effects, the whole 
is wound up with wliat to us seems a pure anticlimax, a disre- 
spect to* some ‘ Nymph of the Grot.’ 

Tlie * Be Suppliciisy 9 which comprehends in fact the naval and 
military &chninWration of Verres, as well as his cruelties, affords 
certainly a wider field, and presents us with new topics of perma^ 
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stent and universal interest.. Yet there are few passages of it that 
«Jo no|t in some particulars address themselves to feelings, in which 
a modern reader can partake very little. The severity of Roman 
mannejs in some points, how lax soever in others, stamped a pe- 
culiar odium upon certain acts, to us merely indifferent. Other 
tilings, which we either consider as innocent, or at most regard as 
excusable levities, were proscribed as contrary to that capricious, 
but stern decorum, the violations of which shocked their feelings 
more than tin* greatest enormities. Hence such deviations arc 
reprehended by the Orator with a gravity which to us seems 
ludicrous; and even if we can get over that sensation, they are 
placed in such a manner upon the scale of delinquencies, as to 
jar with our most rooted feelings. When he is making the fa-* 
tlior of Verres sum up his iniquities at the close of one noted di- 
vision of the oration, the first acts enumerated are those of cul- 
pable negligence — the next of official corruption ; then follows the 
connivance at and protection of piracy ; then the judicial mur- 
der of citizens in furtherance of his collusion with the pirates: — 
and after these enormities follow those of inviting matrons to a 
banquet, and appearing in public with a long purple robe. This 
last crime is frequently insisted upon, and the denunciation of 
f it composes the chief part of that famous passage, so much 
praised by Quintilian for its picturesque effect, in one place, and 
for its uncommon dignity in another. 4 Stetit soleatus prmtor 
populi Romani, cum pallio purpureo, tunicaque talari, mulier- 
cula nixus in Jitore. ’ * No translation can be given of this, 
which shall have any pretensions to the climax, iis well as dignity 
of the original ; though certainly Mr Kelsall does not lessen the 
difficulty by disjointing it, and throwing in his favourite 4 My 
Lords, 7 there being by the way no 4 judices 7 in the original. 
The harshness of the Roman feelings on many subjects presents 
still more grating passages. There is no more vehement decla- 
mation in the whole speech, than that against his sparing a pi- 
rate’s life ; and this not because the motive of the clemency was 
corrupt, but because it was intolerable thac an enemy of the Ro- 
man name should be suffered $o live longer than was absolutely 
necessary. His chief topi$i$, that even the general who ob- 
tains a triumph, only keg£*the hostile captains, 4 ut, his per tri- 
umphuni ducris, puichefrimum spcctaculum, fructuruque Victo- 
ria* populus Romanus percipcrc possit ; ’ — and then, the instant 
the car sets out from the forum, they are flung into prison, and 
put to death ; — the which seems to give the orator a wonderful 


* Act. II. lib. 5. c. 3$. 
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satisfaction i f Yet we presume no one but an Indian orator 
would now venture on such a topic. But this adoration of the 
majesty of the Jtoman people, is the diversity which most fre- 
quently and most violently offends the modem reader ; jndeed 
it runs through almost every part of the oration. Thus, after 
describing the corrupt intrigue, by which Oeomenes was en- 
trusted with the fleet, (for the same reason that Uriah was placed 
in the front of the battle), he breaks out into an ungovernable 
; transport, and all because this Cleomencs was a Syracusan. He 
"asks where he is to begin upon such a shocking subject ; and 
after the most passionate strain of interrogation, and apostro- 
phizing Verres, he exclaims, * 0 dii imrnortales ! Quid ? si 
bn rum ipsarum civitatum navihus, * &e. — ‘ Syracusanus Cleo- 
menes jussus est imperare ? Non omnis lionos, ab isto dignita- 
tis, aeouitatis, ofliciique sublatus est?’ — and therewithal conti- 
nues the topic in new details. The oration is indeed planned 
with a direct reference to this national feeling; which, far from 
exciting our sympathy, is to the modern reader almost as into- 
lerable as it must have been to the unhappy sufferers under it. 
Having gone through Verres’s maladministration in all its bran- 
ches — his peculation, extortion, and cruellies; having described 
scenes of cold blooded murder, to which we verily believe Rome „ 
alone could ever furnish a parallel; after leading us "through 
scenes, in which, among other sights, we behold wretched pa- 
rents dragged to the place where their children are tortured, that 
they rrmy. be compelled, by their intreaties, to purchase with 
their wealth the relief, that is, the death of die sufferers, he 
comes to something far surpassing all this, and which therefore 
hr reserves for the last place, and makes a distinct head of. 
What went before, he says, he had received in trust from the 
Sicilians ; but he now cOmes to those topics ‘ quie non recep- 
ta, sed inuata, neque delata ad me, sed in animo sen staple 
jt.co pen tus affixa atque insita. '—Such, it seems, ivas the Prae- 
tor's ‘ fur. r, sceleris et audaciie domes’— such the • amentia 
qua? istius tftrenaturn animum faiportunamque naturam oppres- 
Sit’ — that be ordered Roman citizens to be flogged; nay some 
were put to death in prison by his sentence of condemnation. 
Nor does the Orator in quire with what justice ; that seems to 
make no part of tlh i aggravation $ it is, that Verres would not lis- 
ten to the famous plea of 4 Chris Romanus sum; ’ which proved 
an effectual security ail over the world, Boris there any worse 
act of phrcnzy to be conceived ? It seems Verres has even amr- 


f Act. II. lib. 5. c. £0. 
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passed this* by a deed reserved for the close of the speech im- 
mediately before the peroration ; but of such a nature, that when 
first related to Cicero, he thought he should not dare to make 
use of it $ and now that he has made up his mind to relate it, 
be knows not * qua vi vocis, qua gravitate verborum, quo dolore 
4 animi ' he shall tell it Therefore, as no words can exagger- 
ate it, he thinks be<t to statedt simply, and let it speak to their 
hearts. It seems Verres had first flogged, and then crucified a 
Roman citizen. The consummate Orator indeed breaks his 
word, as to telling the story simply — for he involves it in such a 
burst of eloquence, as we shall in vain seek to parallel, except in 
liis own works. In the whole, not merely of these orations, but 
of antiquity, is there no piece which exceeds this in dignity, and at 
the same time in the rapid and fervent torrent of the composition. 
It is a storehouse from whence the finest examples of almost every 
kind of figure have been drawn ; and yet more woftdcfful than 
the boldness and propriety of those figures, is the beautiful and 
judicious disjK>sjtionrof them. Nor is there a doubt that the 
admirable discretion of the passage crowns the whole, and ex- 
emplifies the Orator's own rule, the golden canon of the art, 
that whatever does not promote the main object of the orator 
is'to be rejected as a deformity, how fuir soever it be to the eye; 
for, having called to our recollection what were the feeling* of 
the Homans on sucl} subject*, vve cannot question the prodigious 
effect which such a passage must have had upon them if deli- 
vered. Yet with all these temptations to the task, we have no 
hesitation in pronouncing the translation of this great specimen 
impossible, were it for no other reason but because an English 
reader has not the feelings and associations to which almost 
every word of it appeals. The leading idea of the cross arid 
crucifixion, and consequently the words that convey it, arc con- 
secrated by religious associations ; The inviolable nature of a 
Roman citizen, his inexpressible dignity in the eyes of barba- 
rians, can only, in modern times, be felt by white colonists in 
the West Indies * Whatever feelings we may have of this to- 
pic are merely reflex, the result ot ttfnng and effort and re- 
collection. * 

We have been seduced into so long a disquisition on these 
points, that we must hurry over the other general remarks winch 
present themselves, and only observe, that the vehemence which 
distinguishes the finer parts of these orations, is another reason 
against having selected them* Ancient eloquence, in general, 
deals much more in exclamation than our sui • u cl and northern 
temperaments can bear. We somewhat resemble those Romans 
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who piqued themselves on a close imitation of the chaste Attic 
style, and carried it so far as to become cold rather than chaste, 
and thus to lose all resemblance with their models; # The best 
kind of oration, then, to translate, would be one of less vehe« 
ment and abrupt passion than those against Verres, which have 
the fervour of Roman declamation in peculiar excess. 

We now come to the more important question, in what man- 
ner our author has attempted a task thus infinitely difficult ; 
—what approaches he has made towards a success clearly unat- 
tainable. In order to execute well a translation undertaken with 
the views in question, a person must not' only know Latin tho- 
roughly, but English ; and, moreover, he must be himself an 
orator. This is quite essential ; as much so, .is it is for a trans- 
lator of Latin poetry to be a poet. Wo much fear it will be 
found tbat'Mr Kelsall has mistaken his forte, as well as his 
book; and*appears ill the light of one who, unable to write 
verses, should translate a part of Virgil, and oh use for liis part 
the second Georgic- We should conclude, from any one page 
of his book, that lie never had turned hi a attention to the art of 
oratory. To say that he lias utterly failed in rendering the I)e 
Supjrficiis, then, is only like telling one who handles a violin 
for the first time, that he docs not make it 1 discourse music. ’ 
We mean no further disrespect to Mr Kelsall, than this. Ilis 
work is not a volume of English eloquence; and if he writ it 
with any other design, our criticism does not touch him. To j 
give instances of this cardinal defect, would be endless. We 
shall select one or two of the most noted passages, and see how 
he has treated them ; observing, that he has the peculiar bad 
fortune to be guilty of mistranslations in some of the most cri- 
tical parts, and sometimes to commit at the same moment an- 
other mistake, still more common in these pages, the introduc- 
tion of a ludicrous or undignified English expression. 

The first shall he that celebrated climax and personification — 

* Facinus cst vinciri civem Romanum : Scelus verberan ; props 
parricidium, ttecari ; qjyd dicam in crucem toll! ? Verbo satis 
digno tam nefaria resfflbellari nullo roedo petest. Non fuit his 
omnibus iste cdhtentus. ^opectet, inquit, patriam ; in conspectu le* 
gdm libertatisque raoratur. Non tu hoc loco, Gavium, non unum 
hominem, nescio quern , civem Romanum, sed eqmmunem libertatis 
et civitatis causam in ilium erhaafum et, crucem 4 egisti. 9 

Our author thus renders it — 


# Cicero, in. his 13rutu9, rallies them pleasantly, by saying, let 
them be as Attic as they please, I expect to empty the benches 
spon as they begin. 
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* It is fcotitrary to law that a Roman citizen be bound ; it is a 
•rime to subnet him to stripes ; it is almost parricide to put him to 
death : What ean I say if he be crucified ? So nefarious a deed can- 
not be expressed in adequate language. But he was not content with 
die infliction of all these punishments ; a Let him die , ” he cries, “ as 
he beholds hh native shores ; let him die in the presence of his own 
laws, — of liberty . 99 It was not here that you crucified Gavius, nor 
any Roman citizen ; you nailed to the cross the common cause of 
Liberty and of the Republic. * 

Now, here is both omission and redundancy. The words in 
italics in the Latin are left out in the translation ; while, for the 
words similarly printed in the latter, there is no authority in the 
former. The meaning is misconceived in other pai ls. Civitatis 
is evidently here the right of citizenship in the abstract ; 
libertalisque, are not his own ; And ‘ It was not here, 9 &c. is 
equally wrong ; the original is, 4 It was -not Gavius , 7 &c. But 
though this is by no means one of Mr K ’s worst passages, bur 
objection to it is general. Perhaps the following comes some- 
what nearer a mark, necessarily removed to an unapproachable 
distance. 

‘ It is criminal to bind a Roman citizen — it is a wickedness to 
scourge him — to put him to death is all but parricide — What shall 
we say if he be crucified ? Language has no name for so flagrant 
an enormity. Yet did not all this satisfy that mail. “ Let him be 
placed in view of his country, he cries ; let his dying looks be 
turned towards liberty and the laws! ” It was not Gavius ; it was 
not an obscure individual ; it was not a single Roman citizen ; but 
the common cause of freedom, and of all the citizens of Rome, rhat 
you there crucified and tortured . 9 

The next shall be a passage of singularly beautiful diction in 
the original. 

i Homines tenues, obscjiro loco nati, navigant : adeunt ad ea lo- 
ca quae nunquam antea viderunt j ubi neque noti esse iis quo venerunt, 
neque semper cum cognitoribus esse possunt. Hue una tamen fidu- 
cia civitatis non modo apud nostros magi stratus qui et legum et ex- 
istimationis pericuio continental, neq&e apud cives solum Romanos 
qui et sermOnis, et juris, et multamm rerum societate juncti sunt, 
fore se tutos arbitrantur ; sed quocupque veaerint, hauc sibi rem 
praesidio sperant futuram. 9 

Our author translates it ilms~ 

‘ Men of small property, born in an obscure place, traverse the 
seas, and touch at places which they never before saw, who are nei- 
ther able to make it known whence they came, nor can they be al- 
ways recognized : they are nevertheless thinking themselves secure 
by confiding in the protection of the name of Rome ; — not merely 
from our magistrates, who are obligated by law and other risks of 
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losing repntatibn— not merely from Roman citizens who Ore con- 
nected wih them by language, laws, commerce j—but wherever 
they go, they believe that this name alone will afford them protect 
tier*’ v 

h irst, as to the Latin • Obscuro loco nctti is not * born in sun 
. obscure place,’ but men in an humble condition. Quo is whither 
not whence. Cognitores means vouchers', or sureties, not persons 
who recogniae. r 

The following is our author’s translation of the fine passage 
where he closes the account of the murders committed in the 
hope of suppressing evidence. 

‘ Who was so callous, so inexorable, but you alone; as not to be 
affected at their misery, age and condition > Was there any one who 
could refraih from tears ? Who did not think that the calamity came 
home to them, and that the fortune of nil was endangered ? They 
are decapitated. \ou exult and triumph in their groans ; you re* 
joiife that the witnesses* of your avarice are out of the way. You 
was mistaken, \ erres, you was vehemently mistaken, if you imagined 
that the spots of your depredations and iniquities could be washed 
out by the blood of our innocent friends. You was hunied headlong 
by phrensy , in thinking that the wounds occasioned by Amur avarice 
could be healed by your cruel proscriptions. * 

! The spirit of the original is here flattened in every line ; thus 
‘ avantuc w tlnera midelitatis remediis sanene’ is an epigram 
wholly lost, by the translator,. ‘ Omnium gemilu’ certainly re- 
fers to the bystanders, net the victims. Decapitate is a very bad 
phrase. Dm us and firms are ill rendered by callous ; and »«- 
htmnnus by inexorable, lllo tempore is omitted. The passage 
may be better given thus. 6 

* Who was there at that moment, of so hard, so iron a nature— 
what creature except yourself alone so inhuman, as not to be touched 
,tvith the venerable age, the illustrious rank, the cruel sufferings, of 
those wretched men ! Who could refrain from weeping, or fail to 
sep in their fate a kindred destiny and. a common danger ? They 
are beheaded. You exult, you triumph in the midst of the groans 
which everywhere arise r you rejoice in havjng got rid of the wit- 
nesses to your extortions. You deceived yourself, Verres, you egre- 
giously deceived yourself, if you hoped to .wash out the stains of 
your rapine and profligacy with tbe blood of our unoffending allies l' 
'■Headlong in frenzy must you have beenborne, to fancy that cruelty 
could heal over the wounds which avarice had inflicted ! ’ ' v ; 

The last instance shall be froan klrat bcaiitiful passage whdre 
he describes the steep. and by; which he Is forced 

to rise ih the slate, and cobtrasts it with the hereditary emi- 
nence of his supposed audience j complaining tod, of the cold 
tod unkind treatment which men Of bis rank wereaCcUstome^ 
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to experience from aristocracy. It is difficult to read this 
passage without bei^^f^indwl of Mr Burke’s celebrated letter, 
in which he $ay$* ‘i was not swaddled and rocked and dand- 
led into a legislator : Nitor in adversum , is the motto for a man 
Eke me, ' * The whole is worthy of being compared with the 
original Latin. Mr K.’s translation is not like either; 

* Some one, perchance, will ask, will you then undergo this la- 

hoar, will you brave the enmities of so many individuals l Certain- 
ly I do not court their hatred. But I am not to act as those noble- 
men who receive with indifference the benefits heaped upon them by the 
Roman people . / must run a very different course in this common- 

wealth. 

4 We have lately witnessed L. Fimbria, C. Marius, and C, Cudius, 
Oonter.ding, with no moderate share of exertion and enmity, to ar- 
rive at those honours which you have attained by trivial occupations 
and neglect. This is the path I intend to tread ; these are the ex- 
amples T purpose to follow, We see how much the virtue and in- 
dustry of heads of families is obnoxious to the envy and hatred of 
certain nobles. If we cast our eyes ever so little askance, snares 
are immediately at hand : If we disclose any grounds for the suspi- 
cion of guilt, wounds must be received. We see we must be ever 
on our guard, ever on the alert. Are these then enmities ? let 
them be braved. Are these then labours ? let them be undergone. 
Indeed, occult and secret hatreds are more to be dreaded than de- 
clared and manifest. Scarcely do any nobles look upon our exer- 
tions with a favourable eye. It is impossible, with all our endea- 
vours, to attract their good will. As if disjoined by nature and spe- 
cies, so are they abhorrent of us in will and disposition. * 

The whole meaning of the original is here lost. The lines 
in Italics are a perversion of the sense. The Latin is 4 Non 
idem mihi licet quod iis qui nobili generc nati sunt, quibas om- 
nia populi Romani beneficia dormientibus defer untur: longe alia 
mihi lege in hac civitate et conditione vivendum est. * To call 
novi homines^ heads (f families , is absurd ; he must mQnw found- 
ers of families. 6 Suspicion! aut erimtni ’ is suspicion or charge / 
not 6 suspicion of guilt . 9 

Although we certainly do not accuse the author of ignorance 
of Latin, yet his carelessness does most frequently suoject him 
to suspicions of this sort* Thus, in p. he renders * com- 
inetnoratio mei nominis 9 < the remembrance of my name, ’ in the 
supposed address of Verres's lather $ whereas it is plainly the 
‘ mention 9 .of it by the unhappy wretches whom he was tortur- 

— . ip . ■- 

* Works, 8vo Edit. Voi. VIII. 28. Sev, too, a striking remark in 

one of the volumes' just published, respecting the constant suspicions 
Of having some interest in view, to which Ins zeal exposed him. — IX. 
155 . ‘ 
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ing. In p. 214; 4 vir accumberei ttembptreeter ipsum Ct pr&tex- 
tatum * is rendered, apparently iti'^^rder tb introduce a 
bull, as well, as a false translation $ * no man but himself and his 
son, a mere youth, had access to him, ’ instead of * no man sat 
down to table. * In p. 210. * pome damnatus ' is turned into 
4 even in the jaws of damnation , * by a still more absurd blun- 
der; ond in p.226. 4 import uni tyranni* is rendered by 4 an 
importunate tyrant ; instead of 4 restless. 9 He is not by any 
v means careful in the readings of the original which he adopts, 
and frequently throws away the most accredited emendations of 
the Ernesti edition, which he yet seems generally to use. In 
p. 215. he retains the enumeration of mules , tents , and com , a- 
mong the classes of persons, as quaestors, lieutenants, &c. whom 
the orator is proposing as fitter than Cleomenes to command a 
fleet. Vid . Eft. Em. ad Act . 1L lib . 5. c. 52. And in p. 234, he 
keeps the unmeaning words rejected by the same excellent com- 
mentator, 4 et recte nihil videtur , 9 that he may translate them 
4 in troth they cannot. * Vid . Em. ib. c. 34. 

After all, however, it is with his English that we find most 
fault. Perhaps the very title-page, and certainly the dedication, 
give but a slender hope of seeing justice done to Cicero. Why 
should our English ideas be confounded with the name of plead- 
iitQS } when orations was at hand— and, as if to make it worse, 
printed in black letter ? The dedication, of nine lines, to Sir 
S. Romilly, contains two,’ if not three errors in language. He 
addresses that eminent person as the enemy of 4 Verrine pro- 
ceedings, 9 and of all sinister practices, whether 4 behind the 
shop-hoard or the Exchequer ’ — probably meaning the counter ; 
shop-board is the seat appropriated to tailors. But these are 
trifles. Of the language of the- translation itself we have given 
specimens, and those among the best in the book. Every deli- 
cate passage is sure to be interrupted with something that grates 
and {ars. Are the names of liberty, &c. to be addressed — ? it 
i£ 4 O the dear name of liberty ! O the excellent laws of our 
republic ! O the Porcian, &c. O the power of the Tribunes, * 
(p. 263.) ; much as Hostess Quickley says, 4 O the father ! 

If an exclamation is made on the torments of the prisoners, it 
is 4 O their unhappy destiny ! O their insupportable agonies ! 9 
p. 236. Then, in the 2d page, Verrbs is already 4 that fellow, * 
— * Sed meh^rciile, judicesf is 4 But, in troth, my lords,* p. 271. 
— and 4 (kteetb consilio * is 4 this honourable £6urt , 9 ibid. Modern 
phrases ,£ire most injudidously,used. Thus, verdict passim ; and, 
four tuS&tes in one page, p. 175, ketica is al ways a lettiga ; and 
we hdic speronaras passim ; feluccas , p. 203 ; cash, p. 201 ; 7 idi- 
adc, p. 1&0 ; (fefieulum) bondoii , p. 187. These things are not 
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triflinpf in ft work pf mere compositipn. We repeat once more, 
that if Mr Kelsall had any other plan in view, our remarks are 
at an end* 

After contemplating the rich remains of antiont eloquence, 
through which this work has carried ns, we are not unnaturally 
led from reflecting- on the kind of feelings which it addressed, 
and the effects it produced, to consider its mere external quali- 
ties or accompaniments. We do not mean to enter upon the 
vexafa qmestio of the tones and delivery,— whether the orators 
were not, in the finer passages at least, in the habit of using 
somewhat of rccitativo intonation. Certain it is, that some of 
the musical effects ascribed to the rhythm of those passages seem 
scarcely intelligible, if we imagine the same manner of speaking 
to have bpen used then as among us, and that a pitch-pipe wa*> 
sometimes used as an accompaniment in their assemblies, (which, 
however, A. Geilius treats as a vulgar error *) ; while, on the 
other hand, we know that their delivery could not have been 
much slower than ours, by the time said to have beer consumed 
by several of the orations still preserved. But we will say a 
word or two upon the mode of pronunciation; and without 
meaning at all to infer from thence that any change would now 
be advisable, we cannot help thinking it quite clear, that the fo- 
reign, and to a certain degree the Scottish — perhaps most of all 
the modern Italian manner of pronouncing — approaches much 
nearer the Roman, than that which is peculiar to England. 

For this position, various general reasons may be given. The 
very circumstance of the English mode being peculiar, is a strong 
one. It is improbable that all other traditions should be wrong, 
and this right. The place, moreover, where we might most rea- 
sonably expect a correct tradition, is Italy. Again, in the chief 
peculiarity of the English method, the sound of the letter /, a 
third reason occurs : the English make it a diphthong. Now, that 
any one vowel should be either long or short, is intelligible; but 
that a diphthong should bo sometimes short, appears quite ano- 
malous. — But there seems to be more precise and conclusive proof 
still, in the writings of the ancient critics. 

If we examine the directions given by Quintilian respecting 
the hiatus , and the remarks on the force of' the vowels, on which 
his rules are founded, we shall find that they accord more near- 
ly with the Italian than any other mode of pronouncing them, 

* Noct. Att. I. c. 11. Cicero's own account* of the matter ap- 

? lies also rather to the notion of a pitch-pipe, De Oral. III. c 60. 

ndecd, the idea derided by A. Geilius was not strictly what wo 
•all an accompaniment; but rather a continued modulation. 
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and are moat Of all inconsistent' wjtk the En^fety *1: *? .!£< 

pkniarihtera est, I an<*u$tior but he adds whatis cleci&i ve, thi^{ . 
those two vowels coming together at the end and Wginnmg Of ( 
twO consecutive words, make no great .hktus from the nature of 
their sounds; that they easily run into each other— a remark 
wholly inapplicable to the sound of B% /, in English^ when they 
thus follow, as omne idem u Thus, too, the use of the ectklipsis , 
by Cato, who used J to soften m into e in diem hanct ’-—If the 
e Were sounded as in English, there would be the most complete 
hiatus here ; it would scarcely be possible to sound the two words 
without the m ; and still more, if both the i and e were so pro- 
nounced : but pronounce the i and e as in Italian, or the former 
as the English do f in ego, and the latter as they do a in amo i ||, 
and the ecthUpsis melts the vowels into each other completely. 
So Quintilian tells us, that the final m is scarcely sounded in 

• mulfum Me* and * quantum eiat;* being used only as the mark 

of a pause between the two vowels ( ne coeant. 9 Were those 
vowels, or were the u only, sounded as in England, there would 
be no fear of them running into each other, nor would there be 
a possibility of pronouncing the u, and dwelling upon it, with- 
out the at — ‘-so where the m is cut out after «, and before a con- 
sonant, as sermum Jiiit. The soft sound of $ 9 as in urs, and 
its differing from the sound of the same letter at the begin- 
fting of a word, is equally inconsistent with what Quintilian 
says of the rijeatio of similar consonants, x following g he says 
is bad — but ‘ trKlior ctiam (rixatio) si bins© collidantur stridor 
est, ut ars studwrum . * Similar inferences may be drawn from 
Other sources, particularly several parts of the Orabnr, as c. 48, 
with respect to the guttural in du J See, too, A. Gcilius, VII; 
C. 20.; XIX. c. 14.$ *' 

, With respect to the letter J, we might to mention that some 
authors have held that it had one sound among the ancientsr si- 
milar to its English pronunciation ; and J. Lipsius + says, that 

* L)h. ix. c. 4 . , . , , 

|| We mean the Eton, pot the Winchester mode. 

i It is not quite el&tr Whether it is the guttural, Or only theasph 
rate, that is ridiculed in the well known epigram of Catullus,-*- 

* Chammoda dicebat, 9 &c. but probably ihe aspirate ; a charge fre- 
quently made against the modern Tuscan W ; ^ 

,§ The Ut^nr passage, and others Whf^ m’fght bfcCCifced, show that 
the pronua^aiion was different, in some letters, from all .modem 
usage* $ !• ‘ 

f De Uecia Pronunciatione Latin# Lingua* cap# viii* < : - 
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he understands this sound only to be preserved in Britain. The 
ground of the opinion is, that a long I is sometimes found in 
ancient monuments written for E I; and that in old books 
ei is used where later ones have i. But the examples which he 
gives, and especially the first from Cicero, are equally applicable 
to the two modes of pronouncing both the letters. — We must, 
however, repeat, that vve draw no inference, practically, against 
the English method, nor in favour of a narrow-minded adher- 
ence in this country to the old Scottish one ; on the contrary, 
the assimilation of our mode of pronouncing is highly expedient, 
indeed necessary, as a matter of convenience ; and we believe 
there are few persons of the present day so bigotted in their ad- 
miration of antiquity, as to feel with Milton, that 4 to read La- 
tin with an English mouthy is as ill a hearing as law French . ’ 


Art. IX. Travels through Norway and. Lapland during the 
Years 1 806, 1807, and 1808. By Leopold Von Buoh, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Academy of Sciences at. Berlin. Translat- 
ed from the original German by John Black: With Notes 
and Illustrations, chiefly Minerulogical, and some Account of 
the Author, by Robert Jameson, F. R. S. E. F. L. 8. &c. 
Professor of Natural History in the University of Edinburgh. 
Illustrated with Maps and physical Sections, pp. 484. ito. 
London, 1813. 

T7on Been, like the celebrated Humboldt, is a Prussian, and 
* one of the most zealous and active disciples of the Wer- 
nerian school. Prompted by that enthusiasm which seems al- 
most inseparable from the German character, he has at different 
times visited, with a discriminating eye, a considerable part of 
the Continent of Europe, and has thereby not only contributed 
to extend and improve the system of his revered master, but 
lias thrown much important light on the mincralngical structure 
of those countries. In Silesia he found large beds of coal in a 
district of re<J sandstone, contrary to the opinion universally 
entertained by our practical miners. He discovered that Rome 
was built on strata which could have no volcanic origin ; and 
that the supposed craters in its vicinity were nothing else than 
the cavities of old quarries.. He has examined likewise, and 
accurately described, the composition of Monte Albano, and of 
the famotis Mount Vesuvius* The survey of Auvergne, in the 
south of France, exercised his penetration. He there ascer- 
tained the undoubted vestiges of many extinct volcanoes ; but 
‘Vol. xxi t. no. 43. K 
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though the lavas with which that singular Country abounds are 
closely related to the true basalt, he yet hesitates to decide their 
origin, and thinks that they might have been formed either by 
the action of fire, or the operation of water. 

The latest and the most generally interesting of Von Buch's* 
productions, is the work now before us. His travels through 
Norway and Lapland con tail; much curious and instructive in- 
formation respecting the natural features and constitution of the 
Arctic regions. The author ascertains minutely the geological 
structure of those savage countries — examines the mean tem- 
perature and the peculiar character of their climate — determines,, 
by barometrical measurement, the altitudes of the principal 
chains of, mountains, and of other stations that occur in his 
route — and traces the contracting limits of elevation at which 
the growth of the hardier vegetable tribes become gradually 
stunted and filially extinguished, by the prevalence of cold in 
such high latitudes. Occupied with these researches, he seldom 
ventures to touch on other topics, and scarcely stops to notice 
the moral and political condition of the forlorn inhabitants, 
lie indulges himself indeed, and not unfmjuently, in the license 
of digression ; but his remarks on such occasions, though tinc- 
tured with the extravagance of the German schools, arc neither 
very striking nor profound. The narrative of the Travels has all 


the appearance of being merely a careless transcript of his ori- 
ginal journal.. It is written in a very negligent, rambling stylp j 
and thrown together without the smallest regard to method or 
arrangement. Yet the reader who can overlook such faults, and 
relish spontaneous unpolished effusions, will derive entertain- 
ment from the perusal of the volume, and reap valuable infor- 
mation concerning a variety of objects which had not been hi- 
therto examined with skill or attention. Von Buch is undoubt- 


edly a man of sense, of enterprize and observation ; and, though 
he will not rank very high as a philosopher, he displays a tho- 
rough knowledge of mineralogtcal science, and seems well ac- 
quainted with the branches of. physics that are more immedi- 
ately related to it. The great facts which he lias discovered re- 
specting the structure and the climate of Norway and Lapland, 
deserve, besides, the more attention, as they are fortunately 
corroborated by the observations of two other intelligent tra r 
vellers, Professor Hausstnan and Dr Wahlenberg, who had 
about tjae same time, explored different parts of the Scandina- 
vian territory. 

M. Von Buch left Berlin in the end of June 1806/ and tra- 


versed the heaths and tame sandy tracts which extend to Ham- 
burg. After a short halt in this commercial city, he proceed* 
ed through the rich and beautiful province of Holstein, ta* 
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Kiel, a town situate on the shore of the Baltic, not far from the 
mouth of the great Schleiswick canal, and the seat of a small u- 
niversity. The road which at first winds through verdant fields, 
amidst scattered groves, or beside the margin of lakes, then runs 
along the heights, and ascends the hill of Segeberg, a singular 
insulated rock of about 200 feet in altitude, composed almost 
entirely of gypsum, and containing, like the mass at Liincburg, 
some cubic crystals of boracite. On the lOtli of July, he em- 
barked for Copenhagen iii the regular packet-boat, of which he 
found the cabin crowded with passengers, and the hold filled 
with Prussian deserters, who had entered into the service of 
Denmark, and were to be sent to her foreign garrisons. The 
weather was fine, and they passed near the sandy islands of Laa- 
land and Femern, and admired in their progress the rich mea- 
dows and chalky cliffs of Moon. The scene became now more 
animated ; innumerable vessels from the Sound appeared on all 
sides; at length the towers of the Danish capital were descried 
above the water; and, bending their course along the populous 
coast of Zealand, they saw- the noted batteries of Copenhagen, 
and reached its harbour after a passage of two days. 

This short voyage afforded our scientific traveller the first op- 
porlunity-of examining the saltncss of the Baltic; which, resem- 
bling a vast lake, with but a narrow and intricate communication 
with the main ocean % feels not the influence of tides, and there- 
fore presents scarcely any beach ; and being fed likewise by large 
rivers, and suffering little waste from evaporation, it has only a 
brackish taste. While the water of the ocean contains about 
the 30th part of its weight of salt, the water of this inland sea 
holds only from the 200dth to the l OOdth part. The specific gra- 
vity of water, drawn up about the middle point between the isl- 
ands of Laaland, Femern and Moe'n, was found by him to be 
3.00937, at the temperature of 06° on Fahrenheit’* scale. Pro- 
fessor Wilke had before observed, that the specific gravity of the 
water of the Sound near ‘Landscrona, varied from 1.00*7 to 
1.0060 during easterly wind*}, but would sometimes amount to 
1.0189 when the north-west winds prevailed, and impelled from 
the ocean a salt current into the Baltic. Dr Thomson lias re- 
cently found, that water taken up at the mouth of the Firth of 
Forth had a density of 1.02900, while the density of that near 
the Scaw was 1.02037; of that in the Sound 1.00701 ; and of 
that beside Tunaberg 1.00476. . 

The neatness and beauty Of Copenhagen cannot fail to please 
a stranger; and M. Von Birch wasso much occupied with view- 
ing the various libraries, cabinets and mineral collections with 
which that city abounds, and which are opened to the public 
with a liberality quite unknown in England, as, notwithstanding 
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the advanced season of the year, to prolong his stay for twelve 
days. He was particularly struck with the magnificent speci- 
mens from Iceland $ its chalcedonies and zeolites, and the com- 
pact silicious incrustations of the Geyser. The collections from 
Norway were not less beautiful, particularly the leucitc of Fre- 
derick svarn, which contain^ 24* 'percent . of potass. The" speci- 
mens from Arenda), in immense variety, resemble, by their as- 
pect and intermingled combinations, tne unaltered products e- 
jected by Mount Vesuvius. 

Copenhagen owes its regularity to the destructive fires, by 
which, in common with the other towns of the north, it has re- 
peatedly suffered 5 the several quarters having each time been re- 
built after an uniform plan. Its streets have the luxury of foot- 
paths, and which are paved wbh large flags of granite. These 
occur in detached blocks, scattered on the sandy plains of Zeal- 
and, and of the smaller adjacent islands $ and it is extremely diffi- 
cult to conceive by what mighty operation of Nature they had 
been removed from their primeval rock to that alluvial ter- 


ritory. 

To prosecute his journey into Norway, Von Bucli engaged a 
place in the silver -waggon*, a sort of light carriage or stage, es- 
tablished to transport the products of the silver- mine of Kongs- 
berg to the royal mint, but which likewise accommodates pas- 
sengers, and conveys to the capital during the winter season im- 
mense quantities of grouse, ptarmigans, and other game. The 
passage across the Sound from Elsinore, was enlivened by the 
gay prospects on the Danish side, and by the sight of innumer- 
able vessels of all nations sailing up or down the strait. On his 
landing at tire small port of Helsinborg, he was astonished to find 
the Swedes constructing a mole of hewn granite, more than tweiv- 
ty feet Broad, and already far advanced into the sea. What great 
things this clever active people would have achieved, if they were 
not steeped in hopeless poverty, and oppressed and dispirited by 
a long course of intolerable misgovernin ' 1 nt ! 

Our naturalist now trode on that northern continent which 
it was his object to explore. But his valuable observations in 
this new field of are so wrapped up in the peculiar lan- 

guage of his school, as to appear scarcely intelligible, without 
continually reverting to the geological views of its celebrated 
founded The nice discrihiinatton of the external characters of 
fossife^ joined to patient and assftk^ous investigation, has enabled 
Werner to produce a revolution in mineralogical science, similar 
to what the introduction of the sexual system, aided by the zeal 
of Linnaeus, had already effected in botany. The Saxon pro-* 

, lessor, placed at the head of a mining establishment and living 

a mountainous district, lias enjoyed opportunities of studying 
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the grand operations of nuture, which are denied to the recluse 
philosopher. The habit of contemplating eviry thing on the 
great scale, fitted him especially for the cultivation of that most 
difficult and interesting branch of mineralogy — the classification 
of rocks: And whatever we may think of his theoretical assump- 
tions, we must admit that his labours in this high department, 
are extremely important ; connecting in a regular system a mul- 
titude of very striking and splendid facts. A concise abstract of 
the geological system of Werner may therefore be acceptable. 

The first great step towards an arrangement of rocks was 
made by the sagacity of Lehman ; who distinguished them into 
primary and secondary, — the former composed of purely inorganic 
matter, and the latter containing animal or vegetable remains. 
But these secondary rocks have been again separated by Wer- 
ner into two kinds, which, in the spirit of subdivision, he de- 
nominates the Transition Backs , and the TJcetz Bocks . * He 
supposes the terraqueous globe to have been for ages entirely co- 
vered to a vast height by the general ocean, in which nil the 
materials that constitute the present external crust, were sus- 
pended in a state of chemical solution. From the fluid mass, a 
series of depositions was slowly made, being at first merely 
chemical, and distinguished by their crystalline structure. This 
regular process formed the elevated beds of primitive rocks, con- 
sisting of granite and its kindred species, slate, granular lime- 
stone, trap, serpentine, porphyry and quartz. 

But the waters of the ocean gradually subsided, leaving the 
summits of the mountains at List uncovered, and ready for the 
occupation of the simpler organic beings. The ancient rocks 
became thus exposed to the incessant action of waves and cur- 
rents ; and their partial debris , mixed with marine exuvite, were 
■dispersed through the heaving mass. At this epoch, a new series 
of depositions in the bosom of the waters took place at a lower 
level, and in which the chemical precipitates were to a certain 
•degree blended with mechanical deposits. As this succeeding 
class of rocks was formed dttring the transition liom the chaotic 
to the habitable state of the world, they arc termed by Werner 
! Transition Bocks. They consist of limestone trap, or grey- 
wacke, which either betray marine petrifactions, or show traces 
of mechanical admixtures.— — -The ocean still continued to sink 
in its bed. and to retire from the land, allowing ampler space for 
the extension of organized bodies, and the multiplication of new 
races of* animals. Agitated, besides, by violent commotion, it 

* Meaning flat or floated , apparently from the verb flossen , or,, 
in Lower Saxon, flatten, to floiv or float . 
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incessantly wore clown, and washed away the portions of older 
rocks, which were exposed to its fury. In this turbid state of 
the waters, when the mechanical debris were profusely and vio- 
lently commixed with the general chemical solution, another 
great series oft depositions took place at a much inferior level* 
constituting the third class of rocks, and which being conceived 
to be formed by a sort of streaming or floating, are therefore 
called by Werner, the Fleets Rocks. They occupy the bottom 
%y the gentler declivities of primitive mountains, and are distin- 
guished by their tendency to horizontal beds, their confused com- 
position, and their containing numerous petrifactions both ani- 
mal and vegetable, some of known species, but mostly the re- 
mains of extinct races of organic beings. The floetz rocks are 
very metalliferous ; and it is in them likewise that bituminous 
substances, which derive their origin from animals or vegetables, 
make their first appearance* This class of rocks is very exten- 
sive ; including red sandstone, compact limestone, different kinds 
of gypsum, fossil salt, chalk, coal, and trap. 

These three great series of depositions, being conceived to 
t form the various kinds of fundamental rocks, arc lie rice deno- 
minated formations. They are believed to be universal, and to 
invest the whole globe of the earth with successive coats, at de- 
ferent elevations, according to their respective age ; the oldest 
class of rocks maintaining generally, though not invariably, .the 
highest situation. — But there besides exist two paitial and sub- 
ordinate formations, of comparatively recent origin, — the al- 
luvial and the volcanic. The former consist of decomposed 
fragments of preceding rocks, collected and deposited on land, 
in nearly horizontal strata, at the bottom of ancient lakes, or 
along the shores of the ocean. The latter are composed of 
the blended materials which have been altered and ejected by 
the action of subterranean fire, occasioned chiefly by the inflam- 
mation of beds of coal. 

The geological system which we have now attempted to sketch, 
is evidently, notwithstanding its high pretensions to the mere ex- 
hibition of facts, as wildly hypothetical as were ever the pro- 
ductions of a more brilliant fancy. Many of its assumptions 
are indeed utterly at variance with all the known principles of 
physics. But, in the actual state of geology, * it would be 

* Werner and his followers prefer that elegant term geognosy, leav- 
ing to their unfortunate opponents the older wovi geology % afex press- 
uring mere hypotheses. s In this view of the matter, geognosy bears 
pearly the same relation to geology that astronomy does to astrology, 
& name which has likewise fallen into disrepute. j 
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exacting too much perhaps, to look for consistent and lumin- 
ous theory. In the infancy of natural science, clarification is 
a main object ; and the Limuuan arrangement would still be re- 
tained with advantage, although the sexual system of plants 
were entirely exploded. The pupils of Werner, it must be al- 
lowed, are infinitely better acquainted with the complex miner- 
als than the disciples of any rival school; and if the data from 
which the professor of Frey berg sets out, should approximate to 
the truth, ,we could, in the mean time, disregard the incongrui- 
ties of his theory, and might admit, without scruple, what tends 
at least to aid our conception, and to connect in the memory a 
multitude of striking phenomena. 

Theoretical considerations appear even to have occasionally 
directed Werner to the nicer discrimination of some kindred 
minerals. Thus, he has divided granite into two later and sub- 
ordinate species — gneiss and syenite. Granite was so called from 
its granular composition, and is an aggregate rock, consisting of 
fel-pur, quart/, and mica ; the felspar being generally the predo- 
minating ingredient. Gneiss, again, is a term used* by the Sax- 
on miners, to denote the mouldering stone which forms the sides 
of veins. It consists of ihe same components as granite, only 
the mica commonly predominates ; and is disposed in parallel 
extended planes, so as to present a slaty or stratified appearance. 
But syenite is 'what was anciently called Red, or Egyptian granite, 
having been quarried near the town of Sycne, in the Thebaid, 
and transported, in the time of the emperors, to decorate the 
palaces of Home. It is an aggregate of felspar and hornblende, 
the former being the principal ingredient, and generally of a 
reddish colour. 

Tiiis separation of cognate species must be deemed a real im- 
provement in the classification of minerals. But in some other 
instances, the followers of Werner appear inconsciously to be- 
tray a disposition to accommodate their observations to precon- 
ceived theory, and to magnify the dubious shades of difference 
into important and essential distinctions. The most skilful na- 
turalist may sometimes hesitate to name a fossil from the inspec- 
tion of a small specimen; but if he should at any time previous- 
ly require to know the relative position which it occupied in its 
native rock, he incur? the charge of employing that vicious mode 
of logic — the reasoning ip a circle. 

But we return to our author. — His journey from KeUinborg 
led him along the Swedish shore, over 4 dreary low country, 
thinly peopled, and miserably cultivated. At Engelhoim he was 
struck with the boldness of a. hanging bridge, newly constructed, 
and about 50 feet above the surface of the river ; and which was 
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rendered the more picturesque, from the savage aspect of the 
surrounding trees and rocks. The country became insensibly 
bolder and morecraggy. Numerous detached blocks of stone were 
seen Ivihg scattered over the fields ; and which, on close inspec- 
tion, appended to he gneiss. The river Gotha presented vertiettf 
sections, distinctly, of the same material ; and the farther pf<£ 

S ess of his journey soon convinced our intelligent traveller, that 
e basis of Sweden is not the ancient granite, as it had been 
commonly represented, but a rock of later birth — the striped 
and slaty gneiss. All his future observations have concurred 
with those of Haussman and Wahlcriberg, to establish this ge- 
neral conclusion— that the whole of the Scandinavian territory, 
from thegulph of Bothnia to the coast of Norway, and the shores 
of the Frozen Ocean, rests on a vast extended bed of gneiss. The 
country assumed a more varied and picturesque appearance as 
he approached to Uddcvalla, a thriving sea-port town seated in a 
narrow indented vale. The t;oad continued to lead over a bro- 
ken rocky tract ; and the proximity of the western ocean was 
already marked by the scantiness of the trees. Our traveller 
crossed the dark confined inlet of Swinesund, which bounds the 
Swedish territory ; and climbing the opposite steep ascent, lie 
now surveyed the heights of Norway, and drove through a coun- 
try enlivened by the succession of rich and romantic prospects. 
The fortress of Fred ericksh all, before which Charles XII. pe- 
rished, was seen frowning from the summit of lofty rocks stud- 
ded with, pines. Frcderickstadt, another fortification of great 
strength, lay farther in advance. Ferrying across the rapid 
Glomme, * the principal river of the north, Von Buch reached 
Moss, a place of great activity from' its forges and saw-mills; and 
proceeding by a hilly road, he descended from the height of 550 
feet through th$ remains of old Opslo, and on the 30th of July 
reached Christiania, the chief town of Norway, delightfully si- 
tuate at the bottom of a fine bay or jirth % f in a fertile district, 
and exhibiting a variety of the richest and most enchanting pros- 
pects. In this agreeable abode, he passed the rest of the season 

* We have taken the ; liberty, in this and a fevr other instances, to 
restore the right orthography* as our author seems to have overlook- 
ed the peculiarity of the Northern languages in postfixing to sub- 
stantive nouns tho definite article en or et, 

f Our Scottish fcepu CFiHk is the same as the Scandinavian Fiord , 
signifying a deep inlet of tljte sea, Johnson, whose ignorance of 
etymology was notorious?* hajs been followed incautiously by some au- 
thors in writing it Fritfu as if it were derived from the Latin Fretupi } 
^ * strait j of Witch the meaning is obviously different. 
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and the whole of the succeeding winter, making frequent ex- 
cursions to explore the mineralogy of the circumjacent coun- 
try. Christiania is a neat, regular town, with a population 
of only 9000 souls. It carries on a considerable trade in ex- 
porting timber, and supplying the interior of the country with 
what foreign commodities are wanted. Its annual hair, which 
is held in the month of January, presents a stranger witj) a live- 
ly and singular spectacle. Here the peasants of both sexes arc 
assembled from all the remotest upland dales, clothed substan- 
tially in their finest attire ; the inhabitants of each district ap- 
pearing in their peculiar costume ; which descends unaltered 
through successive generations, and ofren shows an air of vener- 
able antiquity. This, too, in the North, is the season of gaiety 
and convivial meetings ; when the earth lies bound up wilh frost, 
mid the ordinary labours are completely suspended. But the 
Norwegians have, with their increasing wealrh, grown more re- 
fined ; and the deep potations of former days have given place 
to the elegant entertainment of plays, concerts, and assemblies. 
They seem to be particularly attached to dramatic performances; 
and the small town of Christiania itself can boast of no less than 
two private theatres, in which translations of the best German 
and French pieces, and occasionally some native productions, 
are acted with great spirit. The opulent merchants acquire in- 
formation by foreign travel ; but the provision for the education 
of the youth at home is very scanty and confined. A gymna- 
sium*) or school of the highest order, in which the mathematical 
sciences are taught, aud the graceful and manly exercises not 
forgotten, has for a long time been established at Christiania. 
But the wish of the patriotic Norwegians to have an University 
erected among them, has been constantly resisted by the Court 
of Denmark, from an apprehension that such a privilege, by 
preventing, or at least diminishing, the resort of the vruth to 
Copenhagen, would have a tendency to rivet their provincial 
feelings, and weaken their attachment to the Danish govern- 
ment. We understand, however, that probably in consequence 
of the difficulties arising from the prolongation of the war, this 
boon has been recently granted to the faithful Norwegians ; and 
that very liberal funds are already provided for the support of 
the University, by a subscription amopg the wealthier classes 
of the community. . ’ « 

During his stay in Christiania j M. Von Bucli undertook se- 
veral excursions to explore the geological structure of the neigh- 
bouring country; and at every step he discovered proofs of its 
belonging to the transition formation. The ligebcrg, which 
towers over the plain of Christiania, consists wholly of a fine 
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slaty gneiss, that near the bottom of the hill passes into a black 
aluminous rock. This mine of alum is wrought for exporta- 
tion on a large scale ; and the procedure is facilitated by the ac- 
tion of the sulphuric acid, disengaged by roasting the thin 
beds of pyrites which occur in the slaty mass. Large lumps ot 
a harder substance, having a lenticular form, intersected some- 
times by narrow veins of calcareous spar, are rejected from 
the pit as intractable. Further onwards, the gneiss entirely 
disappears, and the clay-slate becomes more distinct, alter- 
nating frequently with dark-coloured limestone. Near the 
steep hills of Aggers Elf, # this ancient limestone showed vesti- 
ges of the orthoccratiic$> or belcmnite, a straight tapering fistular 
petrifaction, the simplest of primaeval forms, and which, distin- 
guishing the transition formation, belongs to a prior state ol the 
habitable globe. The clay-slate in this district is intersected by 
thick dikes of porphyry, which, while the rock through which they 
stretch moulders away, resist the impressions of the weather, 
and are therefore employed by the country people as materials 
for building. — To ascertain the connexion ol this porphyry with 
the other rocks, a tour was made along the ridge ol mountains 
which, at an elevation from 1200 to perhans 2500 feet above 
the level of the sea, stretch towards Bragcrnass, on the river 
Dram me. It was thence inferred, that the transition formation 
in the vicinity of Christiania, is composed of ten different kinds, 
of rocks, the newest lying uppermost. 1. Zircon- syenite y consist- 
ing of coarse granular felspar, mixed with hornblende, and con- 
taining minute crystals of zircon : It occurs in large blocks plen- 
tifully scattered over the high grounds. 2. Below this lies true 
granite , but finely granular, and apparently of a newer forma- 
tion. 3. Porphyry , widely extended. 4. Sandstone . 5. f linty - 
slate. 6. Compact greywac/a', resembling cluv-slate. 7. Clay- 
date and black orthoceratitc limestone , which compose the low 
hills. 8. Granite again, in extensive masses, ami at great ele- 
vations. 9. Clay~slate and limestone y probably under the granite. 
10, Gneiss , the general fundamental rock of the North. The 
perturbed fleets formation seems never to have extended to the 
arctic regions ; arid no trace of coal, of sandstone, or ol the shel- 
ly limestone, has been yet found in Norway or Sweden. 

While M. Von, Bucli was detained during the winter months 
at Christiania, he enjoyed abundant opportunities of observing 
the tone of society which prevails in that busy place. As the 
trade of the southern parts of Norway, is chit fly with Britain, 
the people, from the habits of long commercial intercourse, are 

* in the northern languages, signifies 
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naturally very partial to the English character. Though thevi 
could not forbear exclaiming loudly at the gross abuse of power 
displayed in the bombardment of Copenhagen and seizure of the 
Danish licet, yet they were anxious to exculpate our national ho- 
nour, and to charge ail the blame of that inglouous exploit upon 
the ministry alone. The richer merchants have their liikkc n or 
country-houses, and live in a style of elegance and even splendour. 
The two brothers of the family of Ankers were, by their talents, 
their opulence and their public spirit, entitled to be regarded at* 
the Medici of the North. The elder, named Bernard, was a man 
of polished manners and elegant accomplishments, who had tra-* 
veiled over Europe, and spoke most of the modern languages 
s with great fluency and purity. He died lately, unmarried ; and 
left the bulk of his fortune, to the amount of 250,000/. Sterling, 
under trustees, for the purposes of general charity-— the relief of 
the poor and needy — the support of widows and orphans — and 
the fitting out of scientific persons to travel in foreign countries* 
His rich library and philosophical instruments, bequeathed to 
his brother, have been generously transferred to the Gymnasium. 

The winter at Christiania is scarcely more severe than in the 
north of Germany. Observations kept during the two years 
1807 and 1808, in the vicinity of the town, give 44° of Fahren- 
heit for the mean temperature of the climate, and 68° and 20* 
as the greatest heat and cold in summer and winter. On the 
approach of spring, after the snow has melted from the hills 
and smiling verdure appeared, great exertions are made to put 
the loaded vessels to sea. Sometimes a passage is cut for them 
through the field of ice which covers the bay of Christiania, 
perhaps to the thickness of two feet. This operation is per- 
formed with much dexterity and expedition. A body of about 
fifty men, ranged on opposite sides, briskly saw the ice into 
large oblong blocks, which they press forward under the extend- 
ed sheet ; and the ship, immediately following their progress, 
advances quickly, and almost without interruption. 

The winter was yet scarcely past on the21st April, when M. V on 
Bucli began his toilsome and adventurous journey to Drontheim 
and Lapland. The snow still covered all the higher grounds* 
and no objects were seen to refresh the eye. I Ie travelled with 
difficulty in a sledge but, as he advanced to Hetjemarke, the 
face of the country became flatter, and he could perceive the 
grateful marks of industry and cultivation. Indeed the pea* 
gantry throughout the greater part of Norway, enjoying many 
privileges under a wise and mild government, are, notwith- 
standing their inhospitable climate, generally wealthy, abund- 
antly clothed and substantially lodged, and breathe a decided 
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air of independence. The road lay over a tract in which clay- 
slate alternates with gneiss, till ,the latter at last recovers its 
predominance. Between Vang and Bienke, the grcywacke 
nijpkes its first distinct appearance $ but, lower down the moun- 
tains, it gives place to strata of the dark compact limestone. 
Higher up, again, the grey wacke becomes more finely granular, 
and passes at last into close-grained sandstone. The decompo- 
sition of these secondary rocks contributes much to the fertility 
of the soil. 

In some parts of Norway, it is dangerous during winter to 
pursue one’s journey in the dusk of the evening, as the fierce 
.and hungry wolves then leave the forests, and collect in packs 
on the surface of the frozen lakes. The mode of preventing 
the attack of these ravenous animals, is to hang a thick rope from 
the end of the sledge, which scares them by its quick and con- 
stant dancing. But the remote peasants are often obliged to 
defend their dwellings, by surrounding them with a quickset 
hedge, over which the wolves will n< t venture to spring. In those 
desolate quarters the ^inhabitants themselves are not always ex- 
empt from the cruel votings of hunger, and are sometimes re- 
duced to the wretched necessity of devouring the most unsa- 
voury and unwholesome substitute for bread. This consists of 
the inner bark of the young fir trees, dried, pounded, and 
ground to a powder, which is mixed up with chopped straw, the 
husks oi corn or moss seeds, and then bakfcd into a thin bitter 
cake. 

In the narrow pass of Kringclen, the peasants pointed out 
with enthusiasm to our traveller a wooden cross, erected to 
commemorate the catastrophe of - a Colonel Sinclair, and a re- 
giment of 900 Scotch, who, in the summer of 1612, were sur- 
prised, and ‘ dashed to pieces like potsherds ’ by an handful 
of the natives. This officer, in the service of Gustavos Adol- 
phus, had been despatched by him to recruit in Scotland ; and, 
on his return, finding the coast of Sweden blocked by a Danish 
fleet, was compelled to land on the western side of Norway, 
whence he advanced into ihe country, crossed the great chain 
of the Dofra Fiall, * and had nearly traversed the entire breadth 
of that kingdom, when he was suddenly overwhelmed by the 
sturdy mountaineers. Only sixty of the whole regiment were 
spared, and these afterwards .fell victims to the untamed ferocity 
of their conquerors. 

* The Scandinavian term Fjdll is of the same origin as the word 
Fell , still preserved in the north of England — signifying an high or 
glpinc tract* 
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In those upland vales, some of which are elevated 2000 feet 
above the level of the^sea, it requires the most painful industry 
to rear a miserable crop. Lest the sudden iqeltiug of the snows 
in spring should wash clown the soil from the sloping banks, the 
peasants are accustomed to intersect the ground by small tem- 
porary hedges ; and, that the ears of corn may not be withered 
by the parching droughts of summer, they conduct water from 
a great distance, and spread it over the fields in slender rills. 
As the harvest approaches, new precautions "become necessary ; 
and, to prevent the standing com from being lashed or laid flat 
by the violent winds, hurdles are planted over the field. But, 
in spite of all their care and watchful attention, those keen 
frosty nights which chequer the advance of the season — the 
Jam Natter , or iron nights as they are called by the Swedes — 
often disappoint the hopes of the Norwegian farmers. 

The wind howled furiously along the desert, when Von Buch 
ascended the Harebackc, at the height of 4575 feet, above the sea. 
At length the lofty pyramidal form of the Snuhutta, covered 
with eternal snows, like another Mont Blanc, rose into view. 
The road now gently declined, and conducted our shivering 
traveller, after it was dark, to Fogstue, one of the four inns or 
hospices, founded in the year 1120 by the benevolent KingEys- 
tein, for the reception and gratuitous entertainment of passengers 
intending to cross the tremendous Dofra Fiall. # Here a good 
fire and 'comfortable lodging made him soon forget his fatigues 
and the raging storm. Next morning he was accommodated 
bv the landlord with clothing suited for the formidable journey 
which lie had to perform : It consisted of a cloak of wolves- 
skin, with a large sheepskin cap and gloves, leaving no part 
of his body uncovered but the eyes and mouth. In this gro- 
tesque attire, he proceeded, in a light sledge, over a chain of 
frozen lakes, to the pass of Jerkin, beyond which the road 
reaches its highest elevation of 45G3 feet above the sea. lie 
(hen descended a ravine, formed by the torrent Drifu, now 
fortunately frozen ; and worked his arduous way, amidst the 
huge fragments of fallen rocks, to Kopgsvold, the third of those 
friendly inns or stations. The journey henceforward, being in 
descent through a savage glen, was extremely dangerous, as 
the ice had become soft and loose. . But the hamlet of Dr&tue, 
the fast of the hospitable stations, afforded a welcome asylum. 
This spot is too high for raising grain, being 2457 feet above 
the sea ; but the vale itself and the adjaceat hills afford excel- 
lent pasture. Following still the course of the Drifa, the valley 
spread out by degrees ; and about the latitude of it ap-t 

pcared covered with pines, at an elevation of 2343 feet* Tin* 
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great mountainous chain terminates at Opdal 5 hut the plain 
which Stretches thence to Orkedal lies so very high, that in the 
beginning of May every tiling had yet the aspect of winter, and 
the thermometer did not rise at mid-day above the freezing 
point. Near Sundset, at an elevation of 1580 feet, the spruce 
fir began to reappear, mixed with the pines, but which it entire- 
ly displaced in the lower grounds. 

• The majestic Siiahatta, the centre of the great chain, and the 
loftiest of all the Norwegian mountains, was fir$t ascended in 
the year KSOO by Esmark, who observed its height by the baro- 
meter to be 8120 feet above the level of the sea, or little more 
than half the elevation of Mont Blanc, and found that its rocks 
were composed of mica-slate. Lower down, and near the defile 
of Kongsvokl, this mineral was distinctly visible ; but, still lower, 
appear strata of beautiful slaty gneiss, and under this the mica- 
fclate again breaks out. But much lay concealed beneath the 
snow ; nor was it possible to trace satisfactorily the connexion 
between those kindred formations. 

* Von Buell pursued his journey down the great Orkedal by 
help of the twilight, which in that northern latitude, and at. this 
season, rivals almost the brightness of day. The snow being 
nearly melted away, he was frequently obliged to drag hi& sledge 
across the new ploughed fields ; and he could not reach the inn 
of Bierkages J^ofore midnight. The people of the house were 
sadly alarmed by his untimely intrusion and our traveller was 
not less surprised at the appearance they made in starting from 
their sleep ; for, in this part of Norway, as he afterwards learn- 
ed, the peasants of all ages arc accustomed, as in Italy, to go 
to bed entirely naked. Next day he drove through the beauti- 
ful valley of Guldal, rich, populous, and flourishing. It was a 
ting * or court- day, and the farmers were cheerfully paying their 
taxes or quit-rents to the royal collectors, with every appearance 
of mildness on the one hand, and of firm attachment on the other. 
After traversing n fertile tract of country, sprinkled with numer- 
ous hamlets, and crossing a low range of hills, the venerable 
city of Dronthehn, with its anlient cathedral and its lofty build- 
ings, near the bottom of a winding stream, presented in the 
vista an enchanting prospect. 

v Droinheim, with a population of only 8840, is yet distinguish- 
ed by it% refinement and elegance of manners. Nor can a stran- 
ger befog surprised at meeting with so many polite and well- 
In fobbed men in such a remote place. Not depending, , like 
Clpfstiania and Bergen, on foreign commerce, the inhabitants 
jap^rofttheim have a more direct interest in the internal prOs- 

* From this word, are derived the names of Tain and Dingwall, 
tfye chief towns of Ross-shiro* 
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perity of the soil, and feel more intensely the exclusive spirit of 
patriotism. -This sentiment has no doubt been heightened, by 
the repeated attempts of the Swedes to wrest from them such a 
desirable portion of their country. The great body of the peo- 
ple throughout Norway, as it might be expected, most cordial- 
ly hate and despise their poor and restless neighbours ; and at 
this moment, when the court of Stockholm openly proposes, by 
way of indemnification lor the loss of Finland, to appropriate to 
herself at least the province of Dronthcim, every feeling of ani- 
mosity on the part of the Norwegians must operate with redou- 
bled force. * % 

Drontheim is a remarkably clean and handsome town, though 
the houses are all constructed with timber, the public edifices 
only being built of stone. Some manufactures have lately been 
introduced into it, particularly the preparation of the noted dye 
from lichens gathered on the rocks. A seminary for the higher 
branches of education, and an academy of sciences have also 
been instituted ; and the bequest of several' valuable libraries and 
collections of curiosities has enriched this joint establishment. 
Villas are frequent in the environs of Drontheim, placed in 
charming romantic sites. But the oak ceases to grow at thir, 
high latitude; and consequently the variety of the forest scene- 
ry is very much limited.. 

The poverty of the climate, and the wretched economy which 
it exacts, are strikingly marked by a singular fact, which our 
author relates. We are not told whether the horses of the 
neighbouring dales are occasionally indulged with the use of 
grain, though they generally pasture on the wild herbs of the 
field ; yet their dung is carefully collected, and boiled with water 
and a slight mixture of rye-meal in large kettles, into a disgusting- 
mess ; and this half-digested substance is greedily eaten by the 
cows, and even employed to feed the pigs. The very geese and 
ducks and hens partake of it; nor will the horses themselves, it is 
alleged, reject such extradrdinary food. The scantiness of ve- 
getation over the most part of Norway is indeed very distress- 
ing. In the rocky islets along the southern and western coasts, 
the fishermen are accustomed to support their cows, during the 
greater part of the year, on sea-ware, and the heads and garbage 
of fish. 

On the 20th of May, Von Buch resumed his jouruey into 
Lapland. He crossed the dreaded morass of Tellcgrdd in safe- 
ty, but not without considerable apprehension of danger. This 
low swampy ground is frozen during winter to the depth of se- 
veral yards, and is not again completely thawed till the summer 
has been far advanced : The surface may appear dry and solid ; 
but as the heat still penetrates downwards, the icy floor which 
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supports it, gradually softening and melting, comes to bend and 
tremble under the shock of pressure ; at last it ‘gives way, and 
horses, carriages, and passengers — all sink into the abyss. Near 
the mouth of the Fiord 9 or Firth, a bed of clay-marl was seen 
distinctly mixed with small shells. Similar appearances occur 
along the southern shores of Norway ; and the fact is the more 
remarkable, since no fossil-shells have been ever found in the in- 
terior of the country. This marl, however, is only a local for- 
mation, and rests on the. fundamental gneiss. 

After a fatiguing journey through half-melted snows, and a- 
eross swelling torrents, our traveller reached the island of llyoe, 
a small fishing station: It is a ureary naked spot, yielding scarce- 
ly any produce, and not affording the settlers even fresh water, 
which they are obliged to fetch from the mainland. But these 
hardy people derive a niggard subsistence from the surround- 
ing element ; and the eggs of the sea fowl, especially of the 
gulls which breed numerously in the low* adjacent islets, consti- 
tute, during the season, their principal food. Such islets are 
called viirS) in opposition to the rocky eminences which are term- 
ed holms* Each var is held as a sort of patrimonial possession, 
part of the eggs only being taken away, and the birds allowed 
to hatch undisturbed. 

The rest of the journey w’as chiefly performed by rowing or 
sailing along the craggy shore. In those arctic seas, the storm 
which often rages through the day is generally observed to sub- 
side into a perfect calm during the night. But dense fogs very 
frequently cover the water, and epneeal the cliffs from view. On 
•the 7th of June, oiir traveller arrived at the flat island of Stir 
TIerroe, bordering on the polar circle. The snow was now 
melting fast away, forming innumerable streamlets that dashed 
in cascades down the sides of the hills; forests of pine and spruce 
fir * became visible ; luxuriant birches and alders enlivened every 
crag; and vegetation, after a long slumber, seemed at length to 
put forth all its force. The thermometer did not stand lower than 
4&° during the night; and it rose to 59% and once even to 70°, in 
the- beat of the day. Beds of white limestone were frequent a- 
long the shore, wrapped in mica-slate. Above the slate lay gran- 
ite; which rnutit therefore belong to a later formation, though 
it contaiued large and beautiful crystals of felspar. 

* forests of Norway anti Sweden consist almost entirely 

of phi$'mv Scotch fir (pi mis sylvestris)> and spruce jir ( pinus ctbies ) : 
Tlie^^S&er, called toll by the natives, is exported in the shape of 
tag^tirufer the name of red mood; the latter, termed gran in the 
Kdrth, is generally sawed into deals, and forms th^ white wood of 
efcmtfierce# 
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Not far f^GWi tb€^ice^; Ss Yestenfiord, the most northern point 
at which fotind; Beside the gigantic rocks of Alstn- 

h6ri^, ^ktfenTsiye plains, which are esteemed fertile* 

and Well cutavhtetL a Sunday, the Nordland fishermen 

were seen; going f Wch^h}y They it pm singular appear* 
ance, being ift clbtheq pf euisely alike in ^Hose orown frock, edg- 
ed with blue tHhimftf g, having large white trousers drawn over 
their boots, and a red woollen cap under their hat. Nor were 
they less distinguished in their persons from the native Scandi- 
navians.^ Instead -of having the usual fair complexion and soft 
round Visages of the north, they seemed remarkably swarthy, 
with black dazzling eyes, and high prominent features. The 
learned Softening has even attempted to prove, with great inge- 
nuity, that this coast of Norway was really the ancient Thule, 
and that the fishermen themselves arc descended from a colony 
of Phoenicians. , 

The high projecting rock of Lovunnen, is a great resort of the 
jMtffin or akaarefka , which is much soughtfor on account of its 
feathers. This silly bird is very easily caught. The fowler lets 
down an iron hook, or sends a dog trained on purpose, into the 
narrow clefts Or holes of the rock, where the puflins sit crowd- 
ed together > and the first bird being pulled out, the next one 
bites and lays hold of his tail ; and thus in succession, till the 
whole family, clinging together like a chain, is dragged to light. 
The neighbouring island of Luroe is not unfertile, abounding 
with sand and calcareous shells ; and it must have been inhabit- 
ed from ancient times ; for three or four immense barrows re- 
main upon it. On the other side, this island terminates in a 
frightful perpendicular rock, the snowy summit of which was 
found by the barometer to be 2187 tee t above the guard or 
farm. Still more tremendous were the cliffs which frown over 
the ocean at Kunnen, in the latitude of 67°: Here the alters 
nate thawing and freezing of the lower range of snow had form- 
ed a great icy wall or glacier, which descended almost to the sur- 
face of the water. Yet it was already, the 15th of June, and the 
radiant sun appeared at midnight, diffusing a sensible warmth* 
The uncovered rocks consist of mica-slate, and not of gneiss, 
and have ^arnets plentifuffy interspersed through their substance. 
The same composition of rock occurs a degree farther north at 
the island of LaskestatJ, the residence of a clergyman and a few 
peasants; whose rising grounds afford hut pnoi herbage, though 
the plain below contains barrows andob hbks inscribed, with Ru- 
nic characters, which attest its ancient occupation. The birch' 
here seemed to rise no higher than 1860 feet, and the etevo uoflT 

VOJu.XXII.v no. 4*3. L 
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of the top of the Conical mountain ofPrastekonei*tmd+ was found 
to be 2132 feet. From the inspection of this and other lofty 
ridges along the coast, it seemed to result, that the strata of 
the larger islands or promontories always dip towards the land 
and the higher mountains. 

At Lod ingen, abonf the latitude of 08°$, the pines, which in 
the southern part of Norway were capable pf growing at an 
elevation of 3000 feet, did not ascend higher than 690 feet a* 
bove the level of the sea. The birch mounted to a greater 
height, yet was here confined to the limit of 1250 feet. It was 
the 24th of June, the eve of the festival of St John the Bap- 
tist; and the people flocked from all quarters to sport the 
whole night round a Blaring lire, kindled on the top of an ad- 
jacent hill ; a practice common, about the time of the solstice, 
to the whole of the Gothic tribes, being a vestige of that most 
ancient worship of the resplendent image of .the Divinity, the 
glorious luminary of day. * Not far hence lies Vgage, the 
great centre of the northern fisheries, in which 18,000 men, 
and nearly 4,000 small boats are employed. About sixteen mil- 
lions of large tusk and cod are caught annually among the creeks 
and islands, where they come to cast their spawn. 

The fl*h were formerly taken by means of long lines ; but 
this method has been gradual!; superseded by the introduction 
of large wide meshed nets, which are let down at night per- 
haps to the depth of 60 or 80 fathoms in the water. The cod 
or tusk, so caught, are carried ashore, and dried in the spring 
under sheds erected and hired for the purpose. The produce is 
afterward*, carried for sale by a long and fatiguing navigation to 
Bergen. But wretched is the life of those poor fishermen, who 
being exposed without shelter to continual damps or raging 
storms, are apt to crowd together, and thereby contract acute 
disorders which prematurely terminate their existence. 

Beyond this station commences the province of Lapland, 
which the Danes, however, call Finmark. At the island of 

f The termination find means a peak, in the Norwegian dialect ; 
the same as stott in Swedish, and horn in German. The correspond- 
, ing term in the language of Lapmark is tjokko . It may be remark- 
ed, that the word find is preserved in the names of some of our 
Scottish mountains, as in Tinto, and Tyndrum* 

^ * The Same custom obtains in Germany, and is still retained m 
the i|^iipter parts of Scotland under ttie name of Beltane , which 
IQ jP ^Wmologists fancifully suppose to be derived from Baal or Be- 
fB r ' us k * s celebrated on the first of May, being apparently 
^Bhfounded with the Jloral games. In reference to this idea, may 
^we npt conjecture that the word beltane is only a corruption of the 
'Trench beaut ems, anciently belt cm s } the fine season ? 
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Sengeiv $ie coast appeared rocky as before; but the hills, though 
Covered, on ttye29th of June, almost entirely with snow, were 
only 690 feet in height. Close by the shore, a thick bed of white 
limestone projects, and above it lies a stratum of fibrous tremo- 
litc, on which again rests a dark solid bed, consisting chiefly of 
massive garnet, very highly magnetic; the whole being sur- 
mounted hy mica~jsUite, the newer granite, and fine gneiss. A- 
bove 600 head of rein-deer annually swim across the Sound, to 
feed in summer on the low hills of Sen gen. They belong to the 
roving Laplanders, a poor miserable race, who, though they 
are hardly able to satisfy the bare cravings of hunger, will, like 
the lowest bf savagps, part with all their skins, whenever they can 
find an opportunity to purchase brandy, and procure the deli- 
rium of intoxication. t The Norwegians hold them in the most 
sovereign contempt, and will scarcely deign to look upon them 
as human beings. But a few families of sober, patient, and in- 
dustrious settlers have lately been transplanted into this quarter 
from the southern vales of Norway. In the space of ten years, 
they were increased to about fifty families; they had cleared spots 
of ground which yielded crops ; and they pastured numerous 
herds of cattle. These colonists had gladly received a visit of 
the Moravians, the most harmless of all the missionaries. 

Sailing with a light breeze, our traveller was hurried north- 
wards by the tide, along a bold coast crowned with snowy moun- 
tains, to the islet of Tromsoe, hard by the Storstmmss # or Great 
Rocky Cape. Here, in the latitude of 69° 38', a village has 
been lately founded under the protection of the Danish govern- 
ment, and endowed with peculiar privileges and immunities; 
being intended to facilitate the exchange of commodities, and 
to diffuse the benefits of civilization over these sequestered re- 
gions. It was now the 4th of July, and the sky continued in- 
variably bright and cloudless. For two whole months at Trom- 
soe the sun never sets; and as he wheels lus oblique apparent 
course, he skirts the northern horizon at midnight, and again 
ascends with fiercer beams in progress of the day. The varia- 
tion of temperature is confined to a narrow range : The great- 
est heat was observed at two o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
thermometer rose to 61° or 62° of Fahrenheit ; and the greatest 
cold at one o’clock in tile morning, when the thermometer stood 
at 50° or ,52°. This low islet is covered with birches, though the 
prospect was saddened by patches of snow lying still unmelted on 
the streets^ the gardens, and the fields. 

• Still farther northwards, the eye was refreshed by the sight 
of the banks of the Eidsfiord. Tnickcts of aspens, birches, and 

* Stor 9 in the Scandinavian dialects, signifies great; and heace 
eur words store a*nd storehouse . L 2 
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aiders, wgtfe sprinkled along the shores innumerable clear stream- 
lets gushed down the declivities $ and hundreds pf mu* deer; ap* 
peered feeding on the green, hills. Bpt from a neighbouring 
height which our traveller climbed, fro corprnkpded a wide pro- 
speetnf a most savage mountainous region, the nearest snowy 
peak .having perhaps aniEfidtude^^^o^^ the Sea. 

Thefockb arc rich, here, ' iiv •• ’‘|Srst occurs 

beautiful gneiss; then mica- slate, with snidi garnets Pr>$tauroUte&, 
and divergent hornblende; next pure qnartk, pf various colours; 
and above all these, the compact red garnets or porphyritic trap. 
Returning again to the boat, and pushing forwards he arrived, 
on the 21st of July, in the beautiml bay of Talvig, about mid- 
fright, the sun shining bright, and the thermometer standing at 
Bi°* ITq saw ships from different parts dying in the harbour ; 
aiid thence proceeded to the governorV residence, about nine 
"miles distant, at. a farm near tlic mouth of the great river Alien. 

Here he staid two days, during which the thermometer rose 
as high as 70° <£07*2\ though the poverty of vegetation was very 
striking, since the pines did Hot ascend beyond the altitude of 
TOO feet above the sea. A singular geological fact was present- 
ed by a steep hill Which rises like a fortification from an isth- 
mus at the bottom of the bay. The rock appears rent to the 
depth perhaps pf 100 feet, with perpendicular clefts, v varying 
from 6 to 30 feet in. width, and which Von Bueh, following out 
Kis system, considers as real veins that had never been filled up. 
The neighbouring country is the most populous and best culti- 
vated part of Lapland, owing entirely to the introduction of a 
body of industrious strangers, who have gradually dislodged the 
native race. These settlers are the Quarts, a colony of Finns, 
who retain the dress, language, .and habits peculiar to fliis peo- 
ple. They were probably driven out of their country by the fe- 
rocity of tne Russians in the wars of Charles XI I, ? and compel- 
led to migrate round the gulf of Bothnia by TornPa, # whence 
they descended about the year 1708 to Alten; There they have, 
by "perseverance, succeeded in raising some scanty crops ; and 
jftie slothful Laplanders already begin to dread their extension. 
Perhaps this ancient breed, like the savage tribes of America, 
destined to be finally extirpated before the superior talents and 
energy of their invaders. / * 

TWfirtfr§ beyond Alten are the resprtf bf numerous troops of 
sifralf w^^ vrhich sport in a lively dimmer on the water ; out, 
amidst jaBR gambols, they are dangerous to touts in the pair- 
ing They are, besides, so lean, as not to be consi- 

the trouble of catching. The neighbouring island 


* Pronounced Tornco. 
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of Haniraerfest, covered with continual fogs, lias a most dreary 
sterile aspect. It is, however, visited by ships from Copenha- 
gen, Drontheim, and even the Russian port of Archangel ; and 
brandy^ flour, hemp, or linen, are bartered with the Nordland- 
erilfor dried fish and eider-down. The Russians, during their 
stay, even apply themselves to fishings at which they are said 19 
be remarkably dexterous. Here the rocks no longer contain mi- 
ca-shite, but perfect gneiss, with small red garnets interspersed. 

- But we will now gratify our readers by extracting the author’s 
description of his arrival, about the end of July, at the famous 
North Cape, which lies in the 71st degree of latitude. 

* Towards evening I was conveyed over the Fiord, vhich is about 
nine English miles in breadth, to the Sound of Magerde, by Norwe- 
gians. The violent current out of the Sound was against us ; we run 
into Fimihifgt, about, the middle of the Sound, and on the island of 
Mageroe itself, to wait for the return of a favourable tide. The 
Norwegians* live there in earthen huts, which being covered over 
with grass, bear a resemblance to small hillocks ; dwellings like those 
of the Tungusians, or like the Gammers of the Finns. The interior, 
however, fepks more like a house. When we squeeze ourselves 
through the th'ree-feet-high door, which is made to shut of itself, we 
go through a dark passage to the various compartments of the hut ; 
a similar door opensJnto the dwelling-room ; and this apartment dif- 
fers in nothing from the Usual dwelling-place of the peasants at Ber- 
gen. It is constructed of logs, quadrangular up to the roof, which is 
a quadrangular pyramid, with a square opening in the middle, that 
at night is closed with a blown-up fish bladder, and through which 
the light enters, and the smoke issues out during the day. The fur- 
niture consists of a table, and a bench behind it ; the bed of the mas- 
ter of the house, and a cupboard or press, and chests are ranged a- 
round. The children and servants sleep on the outside of the room, 
or beside the cow. The kitchen is a large chimney in the corner of 
the room. This is actually the most convenient manner of laying 
out a house in climates like these, w here not a twig for firing is grown.' 
The thick earthen wall makes a cellar of the hut, in which the tem- 
perature does not come in contact with the external temperature for 
weeks. Whether it storms or snows without, whether it is winter or 
summer, cannot be felt in one of these earthen huts ; but in a com- 
mon northern log-house, every external change is felt in a few hours 
in the inside. The ah penetrates through doors and windows, and 
finds Jts way Over the whole house. It w singular, tlmt the richer 
class, the Storkarle {great/eUo^s), as they are called by the Lap* 
landers, or the Lords, as they are called in the canton qf Schw*tab 
or the people of condition, as they call themselves, do not adopt this 
mode of constructing houses of earth, and pass the summer in the 
larger log-house, and the winter between earthen walls. For nothing 


* It should be Nordlander & . R. 
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prevents them from ornamenting the inside as well and comfortably 
as the taste of the inhabitants can wish ; and though in such a dwell- 
ing there is little light, and almost no prpspect, during four months 
of Continual night, little of either cajrj be expected. ' p. 273, 274* 

The mountains towards the North Cape gradually descend, 
Hie highest not exceeding i 100 feet in altitude. Naked fantastic 
rocks are seen piled up in wild confusion, and ho vestige of ani- 
mated nature appears. The * pitiless storm often rages with ir- 
resistible fury, and the cowering fisherman, unable to keep a- 
live the smallest spark of fire, is every mojnent threatened with 
being swept, in his lonely hut, into the ocean/ The rocks of 
Mageroe are interesting, however, to the geologist- The beds 
which occur in succession, are the older gneiss, mica-slate, clay- 
slate, gneiss again, and fine granite ; and, surmounting these, 
the granular smtiragdite and the coarser smaragdite. Among 
the slates arc sometimes found beds of pot-stone, resembling jade 
in appearance, but much softer- At the promontory of For- 
sangernass, huge beds of beautiful white quartz were seen, en- 
closed between strata of mica- slate. The interior of the island 
of Mageroe is occasionally visited by herds of rein-deer, which 
discover, by rambling* some scattered tufts of herbage. But they 
are exposed to great clanger from the descent of avalanches , or 
the sudden sliding down of whole fields of snow. 

M. Von Buch, having thus reached the extreme point of his 
journey, prepared to descend by the interior of thl country, 
through the pathless wilds of Lapland. He therefore engaged 
a native for a guide, or pilot) as the Northern fishermen aptly 
styled him. In a previous excursion which he made from Al- 
tengaard, the first object he met with was a gamme , or Lap- 
land hovel, resembling a baker's oven, about eight feet wide 
and four feet high, composed of branches loosely thatched with 
grass, and having a square opening at the top, that serves both 
for the admission of light and the escape of smoke. The men 
had gone to fish on the coast; but the women, each in her place, 
sat crowded round a small hearth, occupied with sewing or knit- 
ting. These gammes arc constructed only for the season, and 
their frequent erection occasions a most wasteful consumption of 
the woo<tovfor the inconsiderate rover, in collecting his mate- 
rials, lm|p8 off merely the top branches of the birchen bushes, 
the being concealed almost the whole year beneath the 

hnov0^ r This destruction is farther increased by the necessity Of 
haf^ continual fires, even during summer. As soon as the 
walp* weather begins, immense swarms of gnats issue from the 
marshes, and torment the hapless Laplander, who is forced tQ 
$eek refuge from theiF pursuit in 'columns of smoke. 
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In his return to the Governor's house at Alten, our traveller 
was overtaken, as he crossed the Firth, by a most tremendous 
etorm of thunder, accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning, 
which might scarcely have been expected in such a northern cli- 
mate. The rain fell in large congregated drops, and the hail- 
stones, as large as peas, made a hissing noise as they struck the 
water. This hail had not a snowy composition, but consisted of 
real icicles of a pear-shape, which must have been frozen during 
their descent through the air. After resting one day, he passed 
over toTalvig, and climbing the lofty precipitous rocks, he survey** 
ed a wide scene of desolation. The pines gradually disappeared ; 
the birches became stunted ; the alpine willows ceased to grow ; 
and the crude berries, and rein-deer moss, were no longer vi- 
sible. The mountains, though not here of great elevation, were 
covered with perpetual snow; and the formation of glaciers along 
the chain of heights impendent over the sea, was distinctly per- 
ceived. The lower mass of snow being exposed to a’temations 
of temperature, is by degrees converted into a field of icc, which 
at last separates from the main body, and plunges with dreadful 
shock into the firths. From a hasty view of the surface, it was 
likewise possible to estimate the limits of vegetation at the lati- 
tude of 7 0° : Birch ascends only to the height of 1600 feet above 
the level of the sea; the whortleberry (yacc'vnnmi imp' till us) to 
2030 feet; the wkortle-leaved willow (salir myr smites) to 2150 
feet; the drwuj-bmh to 2740 feet; and the downy willow creeps 
near the line of perpetual snow, at the elevation of $5b0 feet. 
The lowest rocks consist of shining clay-slate, under a mass of 
beautiful green smaragdite, above which the clay slate again ap- 
pears, including a thick bed of fine white marble; and the pre- 
dominating mica-slate succeeds, and crowns die mountains. 

On the 3d of September, M. Von Buch took his final depar- 
ture from Alten, attended by his guide, and with two-rein deer 
to carry a few necessaries for his journey. He proceeded nearly 
southwards along the valley of the great river. In five days, he 
reached with difficulty the heights of Nuppi Vara, the most ele- 
vated part of the table land, and 2655 feet above the level of the 
sea. The snow had indeed melted away; but hardly a bush 
could rear its head, and all nature seemed torpid and dreary. 
At length, as he thence continued to descend, the barking of 
dogs from below, announced that a Lapland family was at hand. 
He discovered their gamme planted near the edge of a great 
marsh ; yet, though the wind and rain now beat furiously, he 
was admitted with reluctance under vshelter, and lie soon witness- 
ed the sulkiness of those selfish and inhospitable barbarians. 
This hut was larger and more carefully constructed than the one’ 
which he first saw ; it was besides protected by sail-cloth, and 
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luul the, luxury within, of seats covered with flannel or deer 
skills* .These pastoral tribes lead a life of excessive toil and 
weariness. Men and women, boys and girls— all keep watch by 
turns; and their faithful dogs, scouring the hills, collect the rein- 
deer, and prevent them from straggling and falling into the jaw 
of the famished wolf. We present our readers with another 
extract. '• ' v W 

* We had scarcely set bur feet out of the dobr^if, the gam me in 
the morning, when in less than half an hour the house Vas entirely 
destroyed, and the rein-deer laden with all the utensils, and in mo- 
tion to the new place of destination* They were bound together, in 
rows of five, with thongs, like the beasts of burden on St. Gotthardt; 
and they were led by the mother and daughter over the mountains, 
while the father went before to prepare the new dwelling, and the 
other children conducted the free herd to their place of pasture. 
The dock amounted to about four hundred head. We had yet seen 
none under three hundred. With this number a family is said to be 
in moderate prosperity, ft can be maintained on it. They can af- 
ford to kill as many rein-deer as are necessary for food and clothing, 
shoes, and boots, and to sell besides a few rein-deer *kius, hides, and 
horns, to the merchants for meal or brandy, or woollen stuffs. On 
the other hand, a family lives very miserably bn a hundred of these ani- 
mals, and Can hardly keep from starving. Hence, if they are brought 
down so low, they must give up the free pastoral life on the mountains, 
and draw towards the sea, and endeavour as Sea Laplanders to gain 
from that dement what they can no longer find among the mountains. 
But thfij desires are always fixed on the mountains; and every Sea 
Laplander eagerly exchanges his hut and his earnings for the herd of 
the Ficl cl t - 1, n plunder. The charms of a free life ainoung the moun- 
tains, and of independence, may have less effect on the producing 
of this inclination than, the actual good living of the Fieldt or Moun- 
tain Laplanders, which the Sea Laplander cannot even procure on 
holidays. Every day I have seen rein-deer flesh cooked m all these 
gammes for tbb whole family, and generally of young faw ns, in large 
iron kettlesp Each person certainly received more than a pound for 
hi$ share. ; Wheh the flesh was cooked, it was immediately torn a- 
sunder, by the master bf the house nfrith his fingers, and divided out 
the family ; land the eagaerncss with which each person re- 
'Calved his allowance, and the rapidity with which they strove as for 
a wager to tear it With teeth and fingers, are almost incredible, lti 
the mean time- the broth remains in the kettle, and is toiled up with 
tbfck r^imdeer milk*, with rye or oatmeal, and sometimes, though 
seldom, ; j#i£h a little salt. The broth is then distributed* und <k> 
vemred^fth the same hungry avidity! The Sea Laplander^ on the 
; has only fish, or fi^h livers, with train-oil* and never 
thg means or opportunity bf preparing such costly soups. 
T^fdrther hot bnly relishes his flesh, "but finds in it a strong nour^ 
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ishmeot. Ia/ac^, fepw few boors in Norway or Sweden, or even in 
Germany, can c^pare t^ieir meals, in point of nutiiiion, with this ! 
In wioter,the food of the Laplanders is more xmiltifaiious. They 
then catch incredible nnm her of ptarmigans {Hyper, Tctrao La~ 
gopitf)> wood grouse {Truren}, and a number of other wild birds, 
partly to eaj^and partly $o #eli. , They not unfrequentlv also shoot 
a bear, whifch thef eat like the Norwegian peasants. They haver 
then also do want inf .rein-deer ( flesh ; for the frozen pieces may be 
long preserved. They .can even preserve the precious mdk in winter, 
although they can then derive none immediately fiorn the rein-deer. 
They expose u in harvest to the frost, and preserve the frozen pieces 
like cheese. When melted after a lapse of several months, this milk 
still tastes fresh and deliciously. When a stranger then, enters the 
gamme, whom they wish to see, the frozen piece of milk is immedi- 
ately set to, the fire ; the guest receives a spo^n, with which he skims 
off the softened exterior in proportion as it melts, When he has e- 
nough, the rest is preserved in the cold for other guests. Such pieces 
are not urifrequently brought by the Laplanders down to Al ten, and 
then disposed of to advantage ; for the inhabitants of Alien eagerly 
purchase this milk. They use it like cow-milk, aiul can mix a good 
deal of water with it without injuiing its quality. In its pure state 
it is even too fat for domestic purposes. Notwithstanding, even iu 
the middle of summer, each rein deer yields but little milk, it would 
be quite impossible, especially for any length of time, to consume 
the whole quantity at once. In October the milk season generally 
ceases, and recommences about the end of June or beginning of Ju- 
ly. The rein-deer calve about the middie of May. The Lapland- 
ers call a doc or female rein-deer a va/ja, when il has calved in the 
thiid year. It 15 allowed to suckle t}ie fawn for six weeks, which is 
then slaughtered, or allowed to provide its own nourishment; a^d 
they can then have milk for three or four months. A moderate vuVja 
about the end of July yields the quarter of a Swedish k nine per 
day. With a herd of a thousand head the quantity procui td from 
all the va'tjas would be very considerable, and perhaps sufikicut to 
maintain a whole family on milk alone. But their prosperity neces- 
sarily reqnires the possession of considerable flocks* that they rr»ay 
always be able to slaughter a deer when die wants of the family re- 
quire it> without thereby injuring the flourishing condition of the, 
herd. A great part of the Swedish Laplanders in Kcmi-hapmark , . 
and especially in the ForsumUng ( f Enure , live in quite a dtiltuent 
manner. They live there for the most part by fnhing, and have 
but seMojp a few rein-deer; on the other hand they generally possess 
eight or ten sheep, but no cows. In summer they scarcely eat any 
thing hut fish from the fresh- water lakes, and diiuk with great eager- 
ness the water in which the fish has been boiled. . In winter they 
must put up with dried hsh ( Sick, Salmo Lavaretus ), and with soups 
{vailing) of water, fir bark, and rein-deer tallow. They peel off, in 
summet* the innermost bark of the firs, divide “it in long stripes, 
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and hang them in their dwellings to dry for winter stores. When! 
med, these srripes of bark are minced in sntall pieces along with the 
rein-deer tallow, boiled together for several hours Witli.water, till in 
consistency they form a thick broth, and then eaten. A little ewe 
milk, and a few mountain bramble-berries ^Hiortron^ ' Rubus Cha - 
rpaemoniH ), contribute very little to the improvement of this wretch- 
ed chef.* 

The surface of the country, as our traveller advanced, became 
insensibly lower, and at Kautokejno he was again gratified by 
the sight of cows and sheep feeding in green meadows. This 
place is b small village, in which a church has been founded by 
the care of the Danish government. It has a mixed population 
of Quans and Laplanders ; of whom the former only remain 
through the whi le year, the latter migrating always in summer 
to fish in the northern firths. But the residence of a clergyman 
in the midst of them, joined to the acquisition of fixed property, 
must have a beneficial influence in humanizing tins wandering 
race. It is difficult however to correct inveterate habits ; and 
Christianity 1ms made slow progress among them, and often serves 
merely to disguise their ancient superstition. Till very lately, they 
generally brought with them to church a cloth, into which they 
iVed to spit out the communion bread and carry it home as an 
infallible charm against injury and disease, to be distributed in 
crumbs to each individual of their flock. 'The older Lap landers, 
too, are accustomed, from motives of suspicion or parsimony, to 
deposit their little treasure, comprized perhaps in a few pieces of 
coin, under stones or other hiding places. By the death of the 
proprietor, the hoard is often lost ; and in this way the circulat- 
ing medium of Denmark is believed to suffer a considerable an- 
nual waste. The superior industry of the Quiins, o ( r settlors from 
Finland, has materially improved the grounds about Kautokejno ; 
but as the village lies inut&69th degree of latitude, and $30 feet 
above the level of the sea, they have not succeeded here in their 
attempts to raise corn or culinary vegetables. From this point 
td the frozen ocean, the mountainous range consists of granite, 
supported by primitive clay-slate, srnaragdite, and sqmetirnes mi- 
ca-slate. 

M. Von Bucli had now approached the sources of the river 
Alton, and was about fo cross the ridge which separates the Swe- 
dish Lapland. He dismissed his. rein-deer, which he found to 
be but feeble animals*, fit only for running, and soon worn out 
by the fatigue of carrying the smallest burden ; and he engaged 
the parish clerk of Kautokejno and two Quans, to accompany 
him in the rest of his journey to Tornea. These fellows, under 
a conductor whom they so highly respected, proceeded with great 
alacrity and vigour. Being provided with a small portable boat, 
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they launched it as often as opportunity occurred, and pushed 
ic rapidly along a chain of narrow lakes, which, notwithstand- 
ing their excessive coldness* abound with the sik or sal mo lava- 
reins, a species of salmon resembling a trout, though of a blueish 
colour, with a projecting snout At the close of a long day, the 
party took up their quarters on the border of the frontier lake at 
the foot of steep hills ; the moon shone full upon the unruffled sur- 
face of the water, and scattered a pale light over the tops of the 
projecting birchen bushes, while the Quiins lay round a blazing 
fire, busy roasting their fish on the points of sticks. Next morn- 
ing, though in the middle of September, and at an elevation of 
1380 feet above the sea, the moss had only a slight sprinkling of 
hoar frost, which disappeared iu a moment. They now follow- 
ed the course of the Muoniojocko , * which runs almost due south ; 
and after vshooting dexterously over a succession of water-falls, 
they arrived at a miserable fishing hut below* the Son ga vara, the 
highest hill in this part of the country, and which gave for the 
limit of the pine, about the latitude of 68°, an altitude of 830 feet, 
and for that of the spruce fir only 480 feet. Symptoms of com- 
parative wealth began to appear among the industrious Finnish 
colonists. At Lower Muonioniska, our traveler found a large 
village; and he was ushered into a separate room having glass 
windows, and seryed with silver spoons. Yet the corn here 
scarcely ever ripens, being cut by the early frosts. The pota- 
to©, however, protected under the soil, comes to tolerable per- 
fection ; and this most useful root furnishes the inhabitants with 
their chief sustenance. He had to descend for the space of a 
mile through a frightful succession of rapids and cataracts ; and 
it required the utmost address and steadinevss to avoid the dan- 
gers of the passage. .The river again resumed its placid course, 
and flowed through a thick spreading forest, variegated with dif- 
ferent kinds of trees ; birches, willows, alders and wild cherries 
fringing the banks, and spruce firs clothing the back ground. 
The country softened by degrees ; and already the Swedish dress 
and manners had begun to prevail ; and when he reached the 
romantic village of Kiingis, in sight of saw-mills and forges, all was 
activity and animation. The iron-stones in the whole of Lap- 
mark, as well as in Sweden, form thick beds in the gneiss, and 
are so fixed and indestructible, as to remain above like magne- 
tic mountains after the surrounding rock is removed. The ore 
consists of small adhering crystals, accompanied by green talc 
and foliated tremolite. The beds of pure iron-stone in tins dis- 

* Jocko , in the Lapland language, signifies river, the same as Elf 
in the Swedish and Norwegian. 
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trict, ate of prodigious extent and thickness ; tbeyaracommom- 
ly worked to a depth of 200 feet, and the iron hill of Kirunavara 
rises even 800 feet. But these treasures, besides that* without o- 
ther adrnisture, they do npt yield the best sort of iron, are in a 
great measure lost, from the difficulty of transporting the ores, 
and the want of wood or coal for smelting them r 

From Kangis our traveller, in a loaded boat, swiftly, descend- 
ed the river, shooting through the incidental rapids of the 
stream. He was now traversing a scene which has been ren- 
dered classical by the measurement of a degree of the meridian 
in 1736, by the French academician^ and its rectification and 
extension by Svauberg in 1799. He entered the very hut in 
which Meupertiffe and his associates passed the w inter at Pdlo, 
and found it still remaining in the same state as they have de- 
scribed it The prevailing rock in this tract, is a coarse red 
granite, called by the natives rapa kivi Strata of white gneiss 
likewise occurred. The banks of the river were lined with cot- 
tages : but all beyond them appeared a dismal boundless fo- 
rest. At Pullangi he saw, in the inspector’s garden, ripe peas, 
large yellow turnips and potatoes, which had been fresh dug. 
Still descending :he stream, near the close of the day, he de- 
scried the Church of Upper Tornea towering above a mass of 
buildings, and heard, with pleasing emotions, the deep sound 
of bells wafted along the broad surface of the Muonio. How 
gladsome it seemed, after wandering so many months through 
dreary solitudes, to mingle again in the busy hum of men ! — Next 
morning on landing at Pakkila, he mounted a small car, and 
was driven with furious rapidity by a young Finlander, along 
an excellent road, and through a rich and papulous country. 
He met crow ds of people returning home from church, dressed 
in their best attire* youths and maidens hurrying gaily along j 
while the elderly persons, clad in a long dark mantle, girt with 
a yellow sash, and having a small bkek cap bn their head, 
marched with stately gravity* But he was much disappointed 
in, entering Tornea, which, though built after an uniform plan, 
consists mostly of detached cottages, and contains only 630 in- 
habitants. The streets are very broad, and, not being paved, 
h>ey ate grown over with grass, on which the cows regularly 
pasture. Theibhabitants, a mixture of Finns and Swedes, have 
{he character of . being idle, and extremely given to drunkenness. 
Yet the adjacent country, chiefly through the industry of the 
Finnish settlers, is rapidly improving ; and the population of 
the province of Lapmark appears to Have advanced much fester 
than that of any other part of Europe. In the year 1751, 
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this, accoi*(3ing # to Baron Hermclin, was 27,000 ; in 1772, it 
had mcveVsed to3 1^,000 ; btlt in 1801, it amounted to 52,000. 

Here the Lapland tour of M. Von Buch was endec!. He 
had sailed along the whole west coast of Norway, in sight of 
the lofty ridge which defends the continent, and had again de- 
scended byihe eastern declivity of that chain of 'mountains. 
In die course of such a fatiguing journey, he noticed as many 
particulars relative to the structure of the rocks as the shortness 
of his stay at any place Would allow. But the climate and the 
natural* productions of Lapland, have lately been examined with 
most careful attention In the zeal of Or Wahleuberg, who, at 
the charge of the Academy of Sciences at Stockholm, perform- 
ed in the years' 1800, 1802, 1807*and 1810, lour several jour- 
neys, to explore the botany of that forlorn region. Hi* remarks 
are contained in a small tract, written in the Simlish* language, 
and tmudatM into German by Professor Hnu^rnun, and again 
more tally stated in the introduction t > his excellent Flora lAip- 
jioniaiy bud* published year at Berlin. In his principal ex- 
cursions, l)r Wahleuberg carried with him a portable barome- 
ter, and compared its mthrftUi.ifc, as often as ho could, with 
corresponding observations made at Unna, or in Pinmurk. 
The results thus obtained* he is aware, cannot be strictly ac- 
curate, owing to the sudden and viol*. r*t changes of the atmo- 
sphere in the northern latitudes ; but, even admitting the er- 
ror from that source to amount sometimes to the fortieth part 
of the whole, such a degree of approximation to iho altitude of 
sequestered liuds may be judged sufficient lor all i he general 

H oses of science. The highest of all the mountains of Lap- 
and which the natives have long regarded with a sort of 
aw r e and dread, is the Sulitelma, • situate in the latitude of 
67° 10\ near the margin of a lake that communicates with the 
Western Ocean. It forms three peaks, which h tve the several 
elevations of 5H2 0, 5620, and 5910 feet. Those peaks are co- 
vered with an accumulation of eternal snow, eoinpresyjj into an 
extremely hai'd substance, of the depth perhaps of an hundred feet* 
The sides of the mountain, at the altitude of about 2500 Let, 
exhibit real glaciers, consisting of icy vaults, sometimes three 
hundred feet high, clustering with sharp pointed pyramids of 
solid ice. The ice itself is perfectly clear and odourless, but its 

* This word and Ben-le-di, the name of a remarkable mountain 
in Perthshire, have the same original ; meaning, in the Lapland and 
Gaelic languages, the Hill ofVod; the rude inhabitants of both coua- 
trfes being accustomed anciently* at certain seasons, to perform reli- 
gious rites jou their summits. 
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clefts appear blue* Near the base of this mountain, the lake 
Lommijauri,f with an elevation of only 2265 ft&t afepve the level 
of the sea, has a great deal of .snow lying og its hanks throughr 
the whole yean Half a degree farther north, the Viryauri, .at 
$n altitude of 1900 feet, is still covered with hard iceiri the mid- 
dle of summer. These observations agree very well with the- 
ory, which gives from 2325 to 2230 foot* for the height of the 
mean boundary of congelation in those latitudes, A little below 
this limit we may place the ordinary site of the glaciers, which 
seem to owe their formation to the alternate influence of thaw 
and frost, in changing, by degrees, the lower zone of snow into 
an icy wall. The beautiful and fantastic groups which these 
glaciers often present, are, „ by the simplicity of, the northern 
tribes, ascribed to the invisible powers of magic. They arc 
hence caljed Jegna in Lapland, and Jacket in Iceland, or Gyckcl 
in some parts of Norway, from the Gothic verb gyckla , the same 
as the German gaulain, # to trick or bewitch the eye — a word which 
may be traced in the composition of our own language. As the 
glaciers, from th.jr.low position on the mountains, are in a state 
of necessary though gradual decrease, the melted water that 
flows from under them washes down quantities mf mud and small 
gravel, which sometimes accumulating near the border of the ice, 
form a soft ridge or mound, of various height, from one fathom 
to six, or even ten fathoms. Such collections of stony frag- 
ments, which, in the Swiss Cantons, x-eceive the name of Mo- 
raines > are called Jdclcrfsgjiirde, or glacier-earths, in Iceland. 
But when the sides of the mountain are steeper, the weight of 
the glacier at last overcomes its cohesion : it cracks, separates, 
and precipitates itself, with tremendous crash, into the valley be- 
low. This sort of accident is, in the higher parts of Norway, 
termed Jockds+braken, 

Dr Wahlenberg gives a curious scale of the geography of 
plants in Lapland. Assuming 3° centigrade or $7°i of Fahren- 
heit for the mean temperature at ,the level of the sea r he con- 
ceives the Lower Woody Region to ascend to the height of 400 feet; 
producing the carex kellulata, the festuca cl at hr)', the calla pa - 
lustris, the sek/xnw albus, the daphne rnezeremn, the frag aria ves- 
* W, the salts myrtilloides, the trifolium pratense and the arundo 

f Jauri, in the Lappish language, which is totally distinct from 
the dialects of the Gothic stem, signifies lake . 

* A singular grotto, near the lakes of Westmoreland, is named 
- Gingk*cavr. May not the words goggle , giggle , and even boggle , have 
the same derivation ? The Scottish term gotvk, applied also to a 
cuckoo, is evidently of that descent. 
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lapponica* Above this limit, or about the height of 850 feet, 
occurs the Upper Woody Region; yielding the nympkaea lutea , the 
trifolium repem s ancKhe pinus abies or spruce fir . Next comes 
the Shmbby Region at the altitude of 1300 feet above the sea; 
bearing the salix pentandra , the arundo phragmites, the pinus 
sylvestris , or pi?ie, the rubus id<eus> the populus tremala , and 
the salix lanata . The Subalpine Region forms a zone at the 
temperature of 34°$ Fahrenheit, and at an elevation of 2000 
feet: It contains the alnus i/icana, the erica vulgaris, the sunchus 
alpinus , the air a atropurpnrea and the azalea procumbent The 
Region of the Inferior Alps corresponds to the temperature of one 
degree centigrade, and supports the tussilago frigid a , the salix 
hast at a ^ the geum rivale % the rubus chamtemorus, the aim Jkxuosa, 
the silene acaulis , and the phaca montana. The Region of the 
Upper Alps extends to the boundary of perpetual snow, which 
is placed at the elevation of 3500 feet: It bears the astragalus 
alpinus , the potentilla nivea, the gentiana glacial /.>, the campa- 
nula uniflora , the stellaria errastoides , the cm par urn nigrum, and 
th e ranunculus pigmecus. But even beyond this boundary, a few 
mosses and lichens are able to live beneath the snow. 

In his estimate of the gradations of cold corresponding to the 
ascent from the surface, Dr Wahlenberg has evidently been led 
into some mistake by the deceitful appearance of the country 
during summer, when the continued action of the sun greatly 
deranges the general average results. The most correct theory, 
supported by concurring observations, gives 40° by Fahrenheit's 
scale for the mean temperature in the latitude of 67° at the level 
of the sea, and 23 25 feet for the fhean height of the limit of 
congelation, or that altitude at which the ground internally would 
continue on the verge of the freezing point through the whole 
year. Nor will the facts mentioned in the introduction to the 
Mora Lapponica , if duly examined, appear to be inconsistent 
with this statement. 

Hellant found that the heat of a copious spring, probably at 
some elevation, in the island of Wadsoe on the Frozen Ocean, 
at the latitude of 70° 6', was 36 £ 0 Fahrenheit; and this ought 
from computation to be 38° at the level of the sea. The village 
of Enon tekis in the latitude of 0 8°, has an elevation of 1430 
feet ; whence the mean temperature of the ground at this place 
-should he 34°, exactly what Dr Wahlenberg makes from the 
observation of springs. He pretends, indeed, that its atmos- 
phere was considerably colder, or only 27° at a medium, and 
states as a general conclusion, that the mean temperature of the 
air is always several degrees lower than that of the ground. , In- 
to this singular opinio# he has been led by the careless mode in 
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tain accurate menu results, the indicates 6( trie tneffedmdter 
should be marked at equal intervals, reckoning trqttt the hottest 
time of the day; for instancy at six o'clock in the triornitt^, two 
in the afternoon, and ten at night. Some philosophers have pro- 
posed to take the mean between the highest and the lowest tem- 
perature every day ; and this method of proceeding is adopted 
with implicit confidence by Dr Wahlenberg. But an arithme- 
tical mean will evidently not give the true result* for the heat 
mint advance, through the day, with a retarding progression 
to its stationary point. Hence, instead of the halt, it would be 
nearer the truth to take two-thirds of the whole accumulation 
of heat from its lowest extreme. But the ground obviously de- 
rives its whole temperature from the impressions of the atmos- 
phere, whose variable influences become blended at a depth of 
perhaps fifty feet below the surface, since, no variation is ob- 
served in penetrating farther into the bowels of the earth. The 
heat, however, which belongs to summer, will insinuate with 
little diminution a foot or two into the soil* and hence the Flo- 
ra of the arctic regions is much richer than could be expected 
from the consideration alone of their mean temperature. The 
transient warmth diffused by the slanting, but incessant rajs of 
the sun, in those high latitudes, awakens the powers of vegeta- 
tion, and brings forth the quick growing plants * though it allows 
not time sufficient for the ripening of the more perfect kinds. 

On the 21st of September, M. Von Buch left Tornoa. Tin/ 
pine forests appeared tall and vigorous. As he proceeded along 
tile western shore of the gulf of Bothnia, the Finnish gradually 
gave place to the Swedish character. The country, however, 
looked tame and uuiuterediug. At Iimervlkin, he was much 
struck with the tokens of the retiring of the sea ; thelow grounds 
formerly washed by the flood being now converted into meadows. 
The subsidence of the .Baltic has been ascertained by marks made 
in its rocky islets:, If is slow, but regular. f How is this phd^o- 
menon to be explained ? The general ocean is certainly not sink- 
ing at present ; ahd it would be difficult to conceive or admit the 
rising of the Scandinavian Continent. The waters of the Bal- 
tic jaring almost fresh, must stand about one-fortieth part higher 
aboyfc the bottom of the sea, in order to maintain their hydro* 
static equilibrium. / Were the Baltic therefore estimated to have 
a depth of only forty fathoms, it would subside one fathom if it 
were to acquire the saltness of the ocean. May we not conjec- 
ture, that it h becoming gradually salter, and consequently sink- 
ing in proportion*? Nice experiments would in a few years de- 
cide this carious and interesting question. 
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Our traveller was not inclined to halt in this comparatively 
champaign country ; and the noted excellence of the Swedish 
roads enabled him to proceed with great expedition. The only 
mountain that occurred in his route was the Skula, which, 
though it has only an elevation of 050 feet, serves as a landmark 
to the mariners. Near Gefle, about the latitude of 0>O° lie 
saw the first solitary oak in Sweden. The general rock which 
appeared through the whole tract was gneiss, and of a still purer 
and more beautiful kind than what abounded in Norway. It 
passed frequently into fine granite, and sometimes contained sub- 
ordinate beds of limestone. The singularly romantic city of 
Stockholm has attractions, which, if tne season had not been 
far advanced, might have tempted our traveller to prolong his 
play. From this capital lie was conducted by a winding road 
over a waved rocky surface, diversified with frequent lakes — 
an almost continued forest with only a few patches of cultiva- 
tion ; — and after meeting with some obstruction from the new 
fallen snows, he at length reached Christiania on the 27th of No- 
vember 1807. Here, during the winter, he reposed from his 
fatigues, and enjoyed, with new relish, the pleasures of refined 
hospitality. When the season returned, he made excursions to 
ascertain more fully the peculiarities in the structure of the ad- 
jacent country. War having now broken out against Sweden, 
lie was prevented from returning home through that king- 
dom, while numerous English cruizers effectually obstructed 
the passage at the entrance of the Cattegatc. In the begin- 
ning of October, he proceeded to Christiansand, in hopes of 
catching an opportunity, as the nights became longer, of cross- 
ing the narrow sea which separates Norway from Seldeiswick. 
As he waited for this purpose at Helliesund, he had occasion to 
observe the lobster fishery ; and was informed, that before the 
war with England, about 30,000 of those shell- fish were annual- 
ly sent from the neighbouring coast to the London market. Af- 
ter repeated attempts to put to sea, he at last gained the Conti- 
nent on the 20th of November, having very narrowly escaped 
the dangers of shipwreck and of capture. A few days more 
brought him home in safety to Berlin. 

We now take our leave of this intelligent and adventurous 
traveller, whose work, on the whole, we have perused with in- 
terest. Of the translation we are sorry that we cannot speak 
rqore favourably : It lias every appearance of being got up in 
haste ; it is bald and literal, and greatly wants smoothness and 
freedom. The original is indeed cast into such a desultory 
form, that to retain its spirit was no easy task. But tho 
translator appears unskilled in the German language, and still 
vou XXII. no. 4-3. M 
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less acquainted with the subjects which come under discussion* 
Though he generally renders the sense of his author, he mis- 
takes at times the meaning of particular words and phrases. But 
we will not descend to such minute criticism as to point out the 
verbal inaccuracies, though wc have occasionally corrected them 
in our abstract. lie has created some confusion, too, and much 
inelegance, by not converting at once all the measures into Eng- 
lish. The mechanical part of the execution is equally deficient. 
The paper and print are inferior to what we commonly meet 
with in books of the present day ; and the plates arc copied ser- 
vilely, with a mixture of different scales, and of German miles 
and Parisian feet 

Professor Jameson has annexed to the Translation, a few short 
but judicious notes. A* he has allowed his name to be placed 
conspicuously in the title page, we wish that he had given more 
extension to his learned remarks. Any incidental observations 
must be esteemed valuable that come from the pun of a gentle- 
man so profoundly versant in the history and details of mineral- 
ogical science. 


Aut. X, Chemical Researches on the Blond , and some olhn 
Animal Fluids. By William Thomas Brandc, Esq. V. IPS. 
Communicated to the Society for ihe Improvement of Ani- 
mal Chemistry, and by them to the Royal Society. 

( From Philosophical Transactions for 1812, Part I.) 

'\X7’e owe this paper to the same ingenious chemist, to whom, 
' * upon former occasions, we have expressed the obliga- 
tions due to his skill and industry as an experimental inquirer. * 
To these he has now added considerably, by a course of analy- 
tical experiments, in which several material points appear to be 
satisfactorily ascertained with respect to the animal system, and 
particularly that fluid which 1ms so large a share in its constitu- 
tion and movements. The inquiry was undertaken with a view 
to settle the question, whether the red colour of the blood if 
owing to the iron which has long been known to exist in it. 
Led by rather vague analogies, as the red tinge given to 
mineral substances by iron in different states of oxidation, the 


* See No. XXXVII. and especially No. XXXVIII. for accounts 
of his own papers. Sir Everard Home is also indebted to him con- 
stantly in the course of his researches. 
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French chemists had somewhat hastily inferred, that the blood 
owed its colour to an admixture of phosphate of iron. Several 
circumstances in the constitution of this fluid, had led many to 
doubt the justness of the hypothesis ; and Mr Braude's experi- 
ments go far towards ascertaining its incorrectness, and setting 
this part of the question at re-t. They have also led him into 
various other researches, which merit our attention, botii re- 
specting the chyle and lymph, and those crnssanientous and se- 
rous parts, which immediately compos© the blood itself 

Our author was enabled to obtain the two first mentioned 
fluids in greater abundance than other inquirers have possessed 
them in, from the extensive scale of his friends Messrs Home 
and Brodie's physiological experiments; and he has according* 
lv examined their properties more fuliv. The process winch 
chyle undergoes when taken pure from the thoracic duct, and 
allowed to stand undisturbed, bears a very close analogy to the 
spontaneous coagulation and separation of the blood. It speedi- 
ly becomes still' like a jelly; and, in about twenty- four hours, 
separates into a firm coagulant and a transparent fluid. The 
coagulum rather resembles caseous matter than fibrinc, or co- 
ngi liable lymph oi‘ the blood. It is easily congulable in alkalies. 
Sulphuric acid and diluted muriatic acid rapidly dissolve it ; but, 
what is singular enough, from the brownish or yellowish com- 
pounds which they respectively formed with it, the alkalies oc- 
casion no precipitation. Nitric acid appears not to dissolve it, 
cither in its concentrated or diluted state; but, after long diges- 
tion, and standing over it for some weeks, it converts it into the 
substance termed by the French chemists adepoeirc. The ve- 
getable acids act slightly upon this coagulum ; and, when distil- 
led per .sr, it yields the usual volatile products of animal matter, 
leaving a coaly residuum, in which are muriate of soda and 
phosphate of lime, with a slight tinge of iron. The serum of 
chyle, when boated, deposits albumen ; and the remaining fluid 
gives small crystals, sparingly soluble, on cooling* Our au- 
thor seems to suspect they contain lactic arid. The dc&tructiva 
distillation of this serum gives a coal,, slightly mixed with phos* 
phate of lime, and muriate and carbonate of soda. 

The lymph upon which Mr Brande operated was obtained 
from the thoracic duct, after a twenty- four hours fast had allow- 
ed all the chyle to be carried off into the blood* His experiments 
afford little that is worthy of noticing. It is not coagulable by 
heats, nor by the exhibition of alkalies or acids ; but when ex- 
posed to the action of the galvanic battery, there is an evolutions 
at the negative surface of alkaline matter, and coagulated albu^ 
men is separated ; while at the positive surface, muriatic arid; 
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seems to be evolved. The liquor is found, indeed, to contain a 
slight admixture of muriate of soda. 

The serum of the blood having been more fully examined by 
former inquirers, our author only details such of his experiments 
as tend to place the subject in a new light. These all relate to 
the question, whether it contains gelatine, as the common opi- 
nion imports : and, in our apprehension, Mr Brande has very 
satisfactorily disproved this doctrine. Ilis most decisive experi- 
ment consisted in subjecting soriun, dissolved in water, to the 
action of the galvanic fluid, so as completely to separate the solid 
albumen ; and then, on examining the liquid that remained, it 
was found neither to be altered by infusion of galls, nor to afford 
gelatine by evaporation. But this experiment being repeated with 
a few drops or solution of isinglass added to the serum, a copious 
precipitate was obtained with the infusion. There does not appear 
to be any more than a very minute portion of iron in this serum. 

We now come to the coagulum ; and Mr Brando’s experi- 
ments on it are confined, almost exclusively, to the colouring 
principle. lie first shows that iron has nothing to do with it. 
and then examines the habitudes of the colouring matter, espe- 
cially with mordants. When blood is allowed to coagulate by 
itself, it is well known that it separates at first into the clear se- 
rum and dark- coloured crassamentum, which last consists of the 
fibrine and the colouring particles, separable from each other. 
But by stirring die blood during this process, the separation may 
be made to. take place somewhat differently; the fibrine being col- 
lected by the stick employed in stirring it, and the colouring matter 
being diffused through the serum. Now, we have already seen, 
that there is scarcely any iron in the serum itself. By operating 
in the way just described, Mr Brande took the coagulum from 
a portion of blood without the colouring matter ; while, from an 
equal portion, he obtained it spontaneously, combined with die 
colouring matter. He analyzed botli carefully, and obtained a 
very minute portion of red oxide of iron from each, in the same 
quantity. Had the colour depended on the oxide, it ought to 
have been yielded, he contends, in greater quantity, by the one 
coagulum than the other. He next collected the colouring mat- 
ter from the serum, in which it had been diffused when separat- 
ed from the fibrine ; but the traces of oxide of iron were as in- 
distinct here as in the other experiments. We may observe, 
th^t these experiments go far to settle the point ; and render it 
highly improbable, that the oxide should be the cause of the 
red colour. Let us not, however, conceive, that they remove 
all doubt, and are in the nature of experimenta cntcis . For, al- 
though they show that there is as much, or rather as little, of 
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the metal in the parts which are colourless, the fibrine and sc- 
rum, as in the colouring matter, or the red globules, to give 
them their common and inaccurate name, * yet, rigorously speak- 
ing, this only proves that the iron in the two former parts of the 
fluid docs not produce the red colour which it gives the latter ; 
and unquestionably we may conceive, that the constitution of 
the one part adopts it to receive the colour in question from the 
metal, while the other is not so fitted by its nature. Indeed, al- 
most every animal substance contains a minute portion of iron. 
Parallel cases will immediately occur to the chemical reader. 
Thus, if we take equal quantities of tincture of litmus, or any 
other simple vegetable colour, and the liquor called mineral 
chamelion, and infuse into each the same portion of alkali, the 
colour of the latter will become green, and that of the former 
will remain unchanged ; while.* the addition of water, in certain 
quantities, will make the mineral liquid pass through several 
kinds of colour, without sensibly affecting the vegetable infu- 
sion, except by diluting its colour. In the present state of our 
knowledge, therefore, of the intimate constitution of the parts 
of the blood, we view our author’s experiments only as a near 
approximation to a proof of the position which lie maintains. 

Mr Braude gives several important observations, both from 
his own experience, and from sonic unpublished inquiries of Dr 
Young’s, (to which he had been allowed access with a degree of 
liberality highly praiseworthy, and every way becoming philoso- 
phers), relative to the red globules. They are not soluble in wa- 
ter, which only dissolves their colouring matter, the globule it- 
self floating on the surface. If the solution of their red matter 
in water be examined, it will be found, that a temperature of 
190° to 200° of Fahrenheit destroys the colour, and renders the 
matter insoluble, either in water, alcohol, or sulphuric ether ; 
but a portion of it is taken up by muriatic and sulphuric acids. 
Those two acids easily dissolve the colouring matter, when di- 
gested on the colouring matter in its perfect state, and form so- 
lutions which are green when viewed by transmitted light ; and 
by reflected light, the muriatic solution is a deep crimson, the sul- 
phuric a bright lilac, and both colours seem permanent, though 
exposed to light. The vegetable acids produce similar effects ; 
their solutions are green by transmitted light, and red by reflect- 
ed. The nitric acid wholly destroys the colour, in whatever 


* The valuable experiments of Mr Hcwson long ago demonstrat- 
ed that they arc not globules, but flat or lentiform bodies, with a 
deep spot in the centre, floating in the serum. 
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way it is exhibited. The alkalies form solutions apparently of 
permanent colours, all reds more or less bright. 

Our author next tried some experiments oil the application 
of mordants to the colouring matter. Aluminc fails almost en- 
tirely ; the red colour goes presently. Muriate of tin answered 
no better ; but when to this was added in the process as much 
potash as might decompose the muriate, a precipitate was obtain- 
ed, which, though not bright, retained its hue on exposure to 
light and air. Various other experiments were tried without 
success, in the hope of fixing tin* bright red. But by using tan- 
nin as a mordant, Mr Brando obtained from the alkaline solu- 
tion of the matter a red, seemingly permanent, and of the bright- 
ness of madder red. Nitrate and muriate of mercury are, how- 
ever, more effectual ; and ho gave cloths steeped in those solu- 
tions a permanent and pretty bright red, by passing them through 
the solutions of colouring matter. The colour was unaltered by 
washing with soap. But we insist observe, that the author appears 
to have declined one obvious test of permanency in these experi- 
ments, we mean time. lie exposed his products fora few weeks, 
seemingly not more than a month, and wrote his paper before 
any further time had been allowed. Thus, in p. 105, he says, 
the solution 4 has been kept for a month, and is very little alter- 
ed. 9 — In p. 100, the precipitate 4 has undergone no apparent 
change by exposure for three weeks ; * — and in p. 110, the co- 
lour, 4 as far as I have been able to ascertain, is permanent . 9 
It is a much more scientific proceeding to delay, than to hasten, 
when delay may conduce to the perfecting of our experiments, 
and render our speculations but a little later, and a good deal 
more complete. 

Mr Brande infers from these experiments upon mordants, that 
the colouring matter ‘ may prove more useful in the art of dyeing 
than has hitherto been imagined, since neither the acids nor al- 
kalies, except the nitrous, have much tendency to alter its hue . 9 
He also conceives, that it is rendered peculiarly adapted to the 
purposes of the calico-printer, by the readiness with which it is 
effaced, where no mordant has "been used. He then observes, 
that it has ajvyays been used with madder by the Armenian dy- 
ers as necessary to give a permanent red. Unquestionably it 
has ; nor do we believe any one acquainted with dyeing will re- 
ceive the information as very novel, that blood may be made use- 
ful in these processes. The red colours now used are quite well 
understood to owe their colour to the use of ox blood ; and the 
operation of printing upon them has hitherto been performed by 
the aid of oxymuriates, which act after a certain length of time 
sp os to discharge the colour. They are applied by means of 
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plates, in which holes of the shape of the patterns are cut, so 
that the parts of the cloth intended to be kept red, are protect- 
ed from the acid. Of Jute, however, a great improvement in 
this clumsy process has been imported from France, (and we 
believe a patent has been granted tor it), whereby figures of any 
degree of delicacy which can be engraved on a copperplate, may 
be printed on the red cloth. It consists in charging the plate 
with an alkaline mixture or pigment, having a stronger affinity 
for the oxymuriatie acid than the base which holds it in the fi- 
gure, and stamping the cloth with it; then dipping it m the 
oxymuriate liquor, anti in a few minutes washing it. The nascent 
acid at the moment of decomposition of the oxymuriate, pos- 
sessing diifercnt properties from the same acid in its perfect state 
of production, as happens in so many cases of chemical agtn- 
cy, A ' suddenly discharges the led colour from every space and 
line where the alkaline pigment 1ms been applied, and makes the 
figure pe rmanently white ; w Ink the subsequent washing removes 
the oxymuriatie liquor from all the rest of the cloth, before it has 
had time to alter the colour. If further trials shall add to the 
perfection of the colour obtained by Mr Braude’s process, some- 
thing like the converse of what we have been describing, may 
be practised by the jo inters ; they may charge the pattern-plate 
with a mixture or pigment of the nitrate anti muriate, and then, 
having stamped the cloth with it, plunge it in the blood-liquor, 
and afterwards wash the superfluous colour away. They will give 
the red pattern, on a white ground, with as much nicety as the 
improvement on the old mode now gives the white, on the red 
ground. 

This paper concludes with several remarks upon the inferen ’ 
ces to be drawn from the experimental details which it contains. 
We have already, in the course of our analysis, had occasion to 
state these as we proceeded, and need not now resume them 
more particularly. The absence of gelatine, where n was for- 
merly supposed to exist in abundance, is the result of most im- 
portance, and which also rests on the least questionable grounds ; 
— and it should seem to follow from hence, that this matter, so 
essential to the animal system, is a product of secretion. The 
existence of iron in a much smaller proportion than was former- 
ly supposed, and its presence in equal quantity, both in the co- 
loured and the colourless parts of the blood, are also well esta- 


* It would furnish a most instructive field of inquiry, to pursue 
the subject here incidentally noticed — the great difference between 
the habitudes of bodies, when formed or evelved, and when in their 
^ascent state. 
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Wished points. But of the conclusion absolutely against its hav- 
ing any concern in the colour, we have ventured to express a 
degree of doubt. 

- Before closing this article, we wish to suggest an omission that 
strikes the reader in one particular. The author has not men- 
tioned from what animals the blood, chyle and lymph, used in 
his experiments, were tuken. We presume that when; any thing 
depended on comparative trials, he used the same blood ; but 
as we gather from the introductory part of his paper, that the; 
chyle and lymph were procured from various sources, it would 
have been more satisfactory had these been indicated. Indeed 
there is no reason for supposing that the composition of the 
blood is the same in all warm-blooded animals, but quite the re- 
verse ; and the omission complained of is the more notable in a 
paper like the one before us, generally distinguished by a most 
laudable minuteness in the experimental details. With these re- 
flections, we have to express again the obligations due to Mr 
Brande front physiologists and chemists, lor his laborious and 
able researches into a branch of science, not only highly inte- 
resting in itself, but connected with whatever is most important 
to human happiness, in as much as its improvement ailbrds the 
best chance of solid advances in the healing art. 


Art. XL Bihlioteca Espcpiola Economico-Politica , par D. 
Juan Semper e y Guar ims, 12 mo, Madrid, 1801. 

I T is the opinion of many eminent authors, that the legal pro- 
vision made for the poor by the last Parliament of Queen 
Elizabeth, was rendered necessary by the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of her father. We are told, that while 
convents subsisted, the wants of the indigent were relieved by 
the charity of the monks; but when those institutions fell a sacri- 
fice to the rapacity of Henry and liis courtiers, that the poor, 
deprived of their ancient benefactors, were reduced to such in- 
tolerable misery as to call for the interference of the Legislature, 
.which, after several ineilectual experiments, produced the present 
•system of a compulsory poor's rate. Dugdale, a bigotted ad- 
mirer of antiquity, has remarked, that i while the convents 
stoo^^here was no act for the relief of die poor, so amply 
did ^ Jpose houses give succour to them that were in want; 

in the next age, there were no less than eleven- bills 
brought into the House of Commons for the purpose. * Smith 
observes, that 4 when, by the destruction of monasteries, tho 
poor hftd been deprived of the charity of these religious houses, 
after ’ some odier ineffectual attempts for their relief, it was 
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enacted by the 4*3d of Elizabeth, c. 2, that every parish should 
be bound to provide for its own poor. ’ Blacks tone is persuad- 
ed, that * tiD the statute of 27. Hen. VIII. c. 27, the poor were 
left to such relief as the humanity of their neighbours would al- 
low them . 9 4 The monasteries, 7 he adds, 4 were llieir principal 
resource; ’ and to the dissolution of these he attributes 4 the 
abundance of statutes made in the reign of King Henry the 
Eighth and his children, for providing for the poor and im- 
potent. 5 An opinion, thus sanctioned by the authority of Smith 
and Blackstone, has been received without doubt or hesitation by 
a crowd of inferior writers. Sir John Sinclair, in his history of 
the revenue, states as an historical fact, that 4 the suppresion 
of the monasteries, was the source of one of the heaviest bur- 
dens (meaning the poor’s rates) to which this country is at pre- 
sent subject. ’ 

This account of the origin of the poor laws has not, however, 
passed without contradiction. Mr Alcock, who published obser- 
vations on the defects of the poor-laws in 1772, has strongly ob- 
jected to it. 4 The religious houses,’ he observes 4 did no 
otherwise than the religious houses abroad, and the hospitable 
masters of other houses did and do now, — live generously, keep 
a plentiful table, and give the surplus to the poor.’ He adds, 
4 If the abbies maintained the poor, how came the poor not to 
have been equally destit ute in other Protestant countries on the 
secularization of them ? And how came the Poor laws not to 
have passed here in England immediately on the dissolution 
or secularization, when the poor, we must suppose, were most 
to seek for a maintenance, and no new resources were yet 
opened ? I low did they subsist in the latter part of Henry the 
Eighth; all the reign of Edward the Sixth; of Queen Mary and 
of Queen Elizabeth, till about a year before her death, that is, 
near seventy years in the whole ? ’ The same train of argument 
is pursued by Mr Dairies Barrington in his observations on the 
more ancient statutes. 4 It is generally supposed , 9 says he, 
4 that the dissolution of monasteries occasioned the provision for 
the poor in the latter end of Queen Elizabeth, which 1 should 
much doubt. In the first place, I do not find that great num- 
bers of the poor are subsisted by the monasteries, which still 
continue in the Roman Catholick countries. Dr Ducarcl in- 
forms us, that he paid a particular attention to this in the pro- 
vince of Normandy, and could not discover that the poor had 
any considerable charity or support from the religious houses. 
Besides this, the forty-third of Elizabeth was near sixty ye£rs 
after the dissolution ; and, if the poor, at any time, found the 
difference, it must have been more sensibly felt in the first years 
after this statute took place. ’ And he afterwards adds, * Though 
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the monasteries were numerous in England, yet it is impossible 
to suppose they were so equally dispersed, that in all parts of the 
country the poor could be subsisted by their charity, though 
ever so extensive and unbounded. ’ Mr Pettit Andrews, in hi* 
continuation of Henry’s history of Great Britain, has espoused 
the same side of the question ; and in support of it has remark- 
ed, 4 That the first aet, which immediately affected the poor, 
was passed by Henry the Eighth some years before the dissolu- 
tion of religious bouses;’ which 4 remark,’ he adds, 4 confutes 
at once the favourite system of those who date the commence- 
ment of the poor's rates from the destruction of monasteries. ’ 

We arc far from attributing equal weight to the whole of these 
arguments. Though Mr Andrews was not aware oi the fact, it 
cannot be concealed, that statutes for the regulation of beggar* 
are of much older date in England than the reign of Henry the 
Eighth. The act 22. Hen. VI 11. c\ J 2, on winch he builds the 
whole of his conclusion, contains no provision whatever for a 
compulsory poor's rate: And though it be true, that, in the pre- 
amble to that act, complaint is made of the increase of beggars 
and vagabonds, it by no means follows, that when monasteries 
were afterwards suppressed, these beggars were not reduced to 
greater misery. Nor is it quite correct to say, that from the 27th 
and 31st of Henry the Eighth, when the monasteries were dis- 
solved, to the 13d of Elizabeth, when the present system of 
poor’s rates was established, no laws were made for the relief and 
maintenance of the poor. Many statutes of that description 
passed in the interval; and though subsequently laid aside as in- 
sufficient lor the object they had in view, we have no reason to 
believe that they were entirely without effect. From the 22d of 
Henry the Eighth, to the 43d of Elizabeth, hardly a parliament 
sat, in w hich some laws were not enacted that regarded the poor. 

On the other hand, it must be admitted, that no mode of ad- 
ministering relief to the indigent, is more likely to increase the 
evil which it is meant to alleviate, than the charity of convents. 
The bounty of a religious society is inconsiderate from system, 
and undistinguishing from a mistaken principle of duty. It is 
lavished with the same open hand on ail who apply for relief, 
aptl therefore serves only to perpetuate a succession of beggars, 
whose liyes are consumed in idleness and profligacy, and whose 
a burthen and reproach to the community in which 
they Such charity, instead of diminishing, infalli- 

bly aftgments the number of the indigent; and therefore the 
^ suppression of monasteries cannot have been the cause of that 
enormous addition to the poor, which took place in England 
during the 16th century, notwithstanding the general improve- 
ment of tire kingdom at that period, and the manifest increase 
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*of weakh and comfort among the higher and middling classes of 
society. 

But* if we mistake not, there is in the volume before us a still 
more convincing argument 'against the popular opinion, which 
ascribes to the dissolution of convents the origin of our poor laws. 
The Biblioteca cconamico-pol Hica of Scmprre }j Guarnws f is one of 
those compilations on political economy, which the example of 
Campomanes made familiar in Spain. It consists of extracts 
from antient Spanish authors, who have written at different times 
on the decline of their country, interspersed with remarks of the 
compiler, and with numerous quotations from the laws of Spain 
and proceedings of the Cortes. The first volume, which is the 
subject of the present article, gives an account of the regulations 
concerning mendicity made in Spain from the eailiest times to 
the reign of Charles III. 

When we look into this volume, we find that before the 16th 
century there were in Spain, as in England, laws agaiz.st vagrants 
and sturdy beggars; but that these were intended lor the punish- 
ment of the idle and dissolute, rather than for the relief of the 
impotent and unfortunate poor. We find also, that from the ac- 
cession of the Emperor Charles V. the laws of Spain relating to 
the poor, like those of England on the same subject, took a new 
and totally different direction. AvS early as 1.523, we meet with 
a law enacted in Cortes, prohibiting the impotent poor from 
begging beyond the limits of their township ; and in J .>‘2.5 we have 
another law b\ the same authority, forbidding them to ask alms 
in public, without a license from the Alcalde or Corregidor of the 
place where they reside. After an unsuccessful attempt in 1 .528 
to make thc.se magistrates execute with care this part of their 
duty, deputies or commissaries were appointed iu every town to 
look after the poor; and in 1.540, a royal proclamation was is- 
sued, recapitulating all the former laws with respect to beggars 
and vagrants, and directing that these should be strictly enforced 
in future under heavy penalties. It appears from this proclama- 
tion that many idle vagabonds and impostors went strolling about 
the country, who, though able to work, subsisted entirely on 
charity ; and, as might be expected, were guilty of numerous 
crimes and excesses. Great care is ordered to be taken of the 
hospitals and pious foundations which charity had erected for 
the necessitous ; and persons are appointed in every parish to col- 
lect alms from the benevolent, in order to relieve m their houses 
those whom a sense of shame prevented from soliciting assistance, 
in the streets. In consequence of this proclamation, many towns 
took the case of the poor into their own hands ; and by volun- 
tary collections and other means, provided funds for the support 
of those, who could not earn by their labour a sufficiency for 
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their subsistence. But these exertions, though they might alle- 
viate, were neither so general nor so steady as entirely to remove 
the growing evil. In 15,55, a lather of the poor was established 
in every lown, whose business was to find employment for all 
persons willing to work, but unable to procure the means of oc- 
cupation. In 1565, fresh complaints were made of the multipli- 
cation of idlers and vagabonds. Two overseers were appointed 
in every parish to look after the indigent, and badges were or- 
dered to distinguish the unfortunate from the profligate. Nue * 
was formal i (lades, says our author; no nutroos ni mas eficaecs re- 
meciios . In 1578, the evil had made such progress, that the Cor- 
tes proposed the erection of work-houses ; and in 1598, it ap- 
pears that work-houses, which afterwards increased to so perni- 
cious an extent, were first introduced into Spain. 

To those who are acquainted with the history of the English 
poor-laws, it is unnecessary to point out, how similar in many 
respects was the progress of the two countries in this branch of 
legislation. In the statute 22. Henry VIII. c. 12, passed in 1590, 
it is declared, that 4 beggars and vagabonds daily do increase 
4 in great and excessive numbers by occasion of idleness; * and 
it is enacted, that 4 aged, poor and impotent persons have li- 
4 cense to beg within tlie limits of the district which they inlia- 
4 bit; 5 and by the statute 27. Henry VIII. c. 25, beggars arc 
to be supported by the alms of their parishes ; and various regu- 
lations are made for the collection and distribution of these alms. 
In the laws of Edward VI. and Mary, the former complaints arc 
repeated of, the increase of beggars and vagrants ; and many en- 
actments made for the punishment of idle vagabonds, and for 
the better support of the irnpptent poor by voluntary charity. 
Persons in affluent circumstances are to be solicited to contribute 
to the aid of the necessitous, and if they refuse, they are to be 
censured; and by the statute, 5 . Elizabeth, c. 3 , they may be 
taxed by the justices. By the statute, 14*. Elizabeth, c. 5, fur- 
ther powers were given to the justices to raise a rate for the sup- 
port of the indigent, while the former system of badges and li- 
censes was continued. Hospitals for the impotent, and work- 
houses for the idle were ordered, by the statutes 39 . Elizabeth, 
c. 3 apd 4 f and by the statute 43. "Elizabeth, c. 2, the present 
system <^j^rochial poor’s rates was established by law. 

In t|s$$*5bmparison of the laws of the two countries, the last 
is thebidy stage in which the English system departs from the 
Spanfiifc. In the grievance that c5led for remedy, both nations 
Were sharers alike ; and in the previous steps taken for its re- 
dress, the course which they pursued was the same. Whether 
it was the internal state of Spain that made the establishment of 
a parochial rate in that kingdom unadviseable, or the charity of 
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Spaniards that rendered it unnecessary, we shall not stop to in- 
quire. That great sums were expended in support of the poor 
in Spain, cannot be doubted. In Seville alone, we are told, 
the pious foundations for the relief of the indigent, produced, 
about the end of the 16th century, seven millions of reals, or 
more than 70,000/. a year. In this statement there may possi- 
bly be exaggeration ; but, from what we have seen in our own 
days, we can readily believe, that the sums employed in charity 
in that country were immense. What we have at present to 
consider, is the fact that, during the 1,6th century, notwithstand- 
ing the general increase of wealth among the civilized nations of 
the West of Europe, the number of the poor, depending on 
charity for their support, was continually augmenting in Spain, 
as it was in England. But, if the dissolution of the monaste- 
ries was the cause of that calamity in England, how came it to 
prevail at the same time in Spain, where, instead of suppressing 
the old monasteries, new ones were founded everyday, endow- 
ed with magnificent profusion, by the pious, though mistaken 
zeal of its inhabitants ? If we vrere to fix on the time when the 
greatest number of monasteries was founded in Spain, we should 
say in the 16th century; and yet that is precisely the period 
when the increase of the poor was most constant and alarming. 
But if monasteries, though preserved, and even multiplied, in 
Spain, could not prevent the numbers of the poor from increas- 
ing in that kingdom, it is difficult to believe, that the same ca- 
lamity, happening at the same time in England, should have 
been owing to the dissolution of monasteries. 

If we look to other Catholic countries, we shall find that in 
Flanders, where no monasteries were suppressed, regulations 
for the poor became necessary about the same period. In (501, 
the Emperor Charles V. published an edict in the Netherlands, 
containing various provisions for the poor, similar in all respects 
to those which were made about the same lime in Spain and in 
England. 

When these facts are taken into consideration, it seems to 
follow, that the increase of the poor, which led to the English 
poor’s rates, was not owing to the dissolution of monasteries 
in England, but to some cause of more general operation, whicl$ 
extended its influence to other countries of Europe, that did not 
embrace the Protestant faith, nor suppress the religious institu- 
tions of their ancestors. 

That cause, we are inclined to think, was the discovery of 
America, and consequent depreciation of the precious metals. 

Wherever the labouring part of the community receive their 
wages in money, the condition of the labourer fluctuates with 
the vicissitudes of the seasons. In plentiful years he lives well. 
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and lays by, perhaps, part of his earnings. In bad years he 
fares worse, and spends what he had saved in former good years. 
A depreciation of money has the same effect on his circumstan- 
ces as a bad harvest. Commodities rise in price; and if the 
change in the value of money is progressive for a number of 
years, he suffers the same hardships as from a succession of bad 
seasons, which every year become worse. Ignorant of the cause 
of his distress, lie imputes the dearness of every thing to the ar- 
tifices of monopolists— to the rise of rents — to enclosures — to 
pasturage — to exportation — to any cause, in short, but the true 
one, which he never suspects, ami is incapable of discovering. 
His master, equally unconscious with himself of the change in 
the precious metals, resists violently his attempts to obtain an 
increase of wages, apprehensive that though prices may fall, wa- 
ges, if once raised, will never be brought back again to their 
former level. Ultimately, it is true, the master must give way. 
There is a point below which the wages of labour cannot be 
permanently depressed. The labourer must be able to support 
himself, and to rear a family. If his income bo insufficient for 
those purposes, the population of the country must decline ; 
and, in proportion as the supply of labourers diminishes, the 
competition of their masters will raise their wages. But Jong 
before that extremity can arrive, the distresses of the labourer 
will, in general, receive some alleviation. The flourishing state 
of trade will have increased the demand for labour; or the hu- 
manity of the master will have induced him, of his own accord, 
to grant some advance of wages ; or, if none of these occur- 
rences has taken place, tumults arid disturbances will have arisen 
among the labourers ; and, though the arm of Govern men t is 
always exerted on such occasions on the side of the masters, the 
matter commonly ends in a compromise, by which the workman 
obtains less than he demands, though more than his master 
would otherwise have given him. But if the money in which 
his wages are paid continues to sink in value, the relief which 
he thus obtains is of short duration. The evil from which he 
flies continually overtakes him. His days are passed in strug- 
gling with penury and want; and even after money has acquired 
a stationary value, many years elapse before he is restored to his 
former place in society. 

Every depreciation of money is, therefore, in the first in* 
stance, d^p|iiental to the labourer as well as to the annuitant. 
Both to receive nominally their former income; but as 

prices ha&e risen, that income no longer affords them the same 
portioifcof the necessaries and conveniencies of life. The con- 
chtjoanf the annuitant is hopeless. He gradually sinks from 
|p former station, and every year sees him deprived of some ha- 
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bitual comfort or indulgence. While money continues to sink, 
the labourer, though occasionally relieved by an advance of wa- 
ges, finds himself exposed, in a few years, to a recurrence of 
the same difficulties. Rather than submit to the hardships and 
privations which his situation requires, he will, in many instan- 
ces, expend the little capital he had saved in better times, in the 
vain hope that the cause of his distress is of temporary opera- 
tion, and will thus be reduced to indigence. From indigence to 
beggary the transition is short. He who cannot maintain him- 
self by his own labour, will seek for support in the benevolence 
of others. He who has contracted debts which he cannot pay, 
will fly from his home in order to escape from his creditors. 
Beggars and vagrants will be multiplied. The children, if they 
survive the calamities that overwhelmed their parents, will be edu- 
cated in 'habits of idleness and mendicity. They will be stran- 
gers to the pride of honest independence, arid habituated to the 
roving and precarious life, which necessity had imposed upon 
their fathers. 

These evils would be intolerable if the same influx of money, 
which raises the price of commodities, did not rouse the exer- 
tions of industry, and thus increase the demand for labour. 
But it depends on the credit and capital of a country — on the 
security and spirit of mercantile enterprise — on the freedom of 
trade — and on the system of taxation, how far this impulse given 
to national industry is able to counteract the mischievous effects 
of the depreciation of money. In the Jtith century there was 
little capital in England employed in commerce or manufactures; 
trade was oppressed with monopolies; and commercial exertion 
damped and kept down by arbitrary licenses and illegal exac- 
tions. The benefit from an increased demand for labour was 
therefore partial and limited, anil had little sensible effect in 
bettering the condition of the labourers. 

It is true that the greater number of agricultural labourers re- 
ceive part of their wages in corn, and consequently suffer less 
than others from the rise of prices, whether induced by the vi- 
cissitudes of the seasons, or bv the depreciation of inon j y. But 
all tradesmen, aud all workmen by the piece, are paid for their 
labour in money ; and even agricultural labourers depend, in 
part, for the maintenance of their families, on that portion of 
their wages which they receive in money; 

It appears, therefore, that the natural effect of a gradual de- 
preciation of money, when not counteracted by an extraordina- 
ry, steady, aud progressive demand for labour, is to impair dis- 
comforts and reduce the condition of the labouring part of the 
community, and to drive many of them to habits of idleness 
and begging. That this was the case in England during the 
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16tli century — that the number of the poor was continually in- 
creasing-r-that the country was overrun with idler* and vagrants, 
we have the authority of the Poor laws to prove, and the con* 
current testimony of all contemporary authors to corroborate. . 
To connect this increase of the pocjr with depreciation of money, 
and deficiency of wages, it remains for us to show, that from 
the discovery of America to the end of the 16th century, there 
was a gradual rise of prices ini England, not accompanied by a 
corresponding rise in the price of labour. 

That the price of commodities rose throughout Europe dur- 
ing the J6th century, in consequence of the influx of precious 
metals from America, is a point too certain and too well known 
to be insisted on. But, if we are not mistaken, this rise was 
earlier than is generally believed, or than (trusting to the autho- 
rity of Mr Smith) we supposed, in a former Number, to have been 
the case. * Erom the prices of wheat, published by Sir Fre- 
deric Eden, in his work on the Poor, it is clear, that before the 
statute 22. Henry VIII. c. 12, complaining of the increase of 
beggars and vagabonds, the value of silver was sensibly depre- 
ciated with respect to wheat ; and though that depreciation does 
not appear to have gone on afterwards in a steady progress, it 
is certain that, at no subsequent period of the 16th century, did 
the price of wheat ever fall to what had been its average price 
before the discovery of America. In the following table, con- 
structed from the prices published by Sir Frederic Eden, the 
average value of wheat, with respect to silver, is given from 
1464 to 1600, leaving out the years from 1542 to 1554, on ac- 
count of the great and frequent changes of the coinage in that 
period. In the construction of this table, the prices taken from 
Sir Frederic Eden were converted into the currency of 1464; so 
that the progressive rise of prices shows exactly the rise on the 
value of wheat with respect to silver. 

Average Prices of 3 Quarter of Wheat, from 1464 to 1600, 
(omitting the years from 1542, to 1554), reduced to the 
currency that subsisted in England from the 4th of Ed- 
ward to the 18th pf Henry VITI. 

sh. d. 

6 2\ from 1464 to 1495 (both included), 32 years. 

8 6 — 1496 to 1526, 31 years. 

11 ,8 . — 1527 tc* 1542, 16 year*. 

1554 to 1560, .^7 years. 

9 — 1561 to 1570, 10 years. 

— 1571 to 1580, 10 years. 

17 6 — 1581 to 1590, 10 years. 

22 6 — 1591 to 1600, 10 years. 

~ * No# XXXVII. p. 191. : " 
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Bttt during this period, not Only was silver depreciated, but 
thp current coin of the kingdom was deteriorated, by diminish- 
ing the purity of standard silver, and by coining tile pound of 
silver into a greater number of shillings ; so that the price of 
commodities rose not only in consequence of the change in the 
value of silver, hut also in consequence of the depreciation of 
the currency. Having given the real rise in the value of wheat 
with respect to silver, we shall now give the nominal price of 
that commodity in the existing currency of the realm. 

Average Prices of Wheat, as before, in the existing currencies 
of the times. ' 

sft. (h 

6 <2\ from 1464 to 1495. 

8 6 — 1490* to 152 6. 

14 0 — 1527 to 1542. 

17 1 _ 1554 to 156*0. 

17 2i — 1581 to 1570. 

22 6 — 1571 to 1580. 

28 0 — 1581 to 1590. 

3 6 0 — 1591 to 1600. 

As there can be no doubt of the general improvement of Eng- 
land in the 16th century, nor of the diffusion of wealth and com* 
fort among the higher and middling classes of society, it is pro-* 
bable, that if the price of labour had been left to find its natural 
level, the labourer, though subject to temporary distress from 
the rise of commodities, would have obtained a considerable ad- 
vance of his nominal wages. Hut positive law interfered to pre- 
vent him. His wages were regulated by statute, or by the au- 
thority of the justices ; that is, by his employers. 

The first statute, regulating the wages of labour in England, 
passed in the reign of EdwartlllL $ and in the same year (1351) 
the earliest law in Spain on the same subject was published by 
Peter the Cruel. At an earlier period, labourers were serfs, 
and consequently no laws were required to regulate their wages* 
The immediate cause of the laws passed in both countries, in 
the middle of the 14th century, was the plague which laid waste 
Europe from 1347 to 1349, and carried off a great portion of 
its inhabitants. The consequence of this devastation was a 
scarcity of favourers, and a rise in the price of labour; which 
alarmed the employers of labourers both in Spain and in Eng- 
land, and induced them, in their legislative capacity, to enact 
laws, which; reduced the price of labour to its former standard* 
and imposed heavy penalties on all who gave or who accepted 
more. A few years probably ? restored Europe to its former po- 
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pulatiqn, and rendered these laws superfluous} but they served 
as examples to future times, and encouraged governments ta 
interfere and regulate the wages of their subjects. In England, 
the statute of Labourers was frequently renewed, with such al- 
terations as the change of circumstances required } and, by an 
equitable provision, the Justices of every county were empower- 1 
eel, by the statute 13 Richard II. c. 8, to meet once a year be- 
tween Easter and Michaelmas ; and after taking into considera- 
tion the price of provisions, to regulate, by proclamation, the 
trages that should be received in the ensuing year. But though 
this power Was confirmed to the Justices by the statute, .5 Eliza- 
beth, c. 4, they seem to have exercised it sparingly ; and, when 
they acted, to have been guided by a steady bias in favour of 
the masters. 

We shall now proceed to a comparison of the real wages of 
labour in the time of Henry VII., with those enjoyed by the 
labourer, after the interval of a century, in the reign olf his 
granddaughter Elizabeth. 

By the statute 1 1 Henry VII. c. 22, a common labourer was* 
allowed 4d. a day, without diet, from Easter to Michaelmas. 
B\ the statute 23 Henry VI. c. 13, wheat might be exported 
without a license, when the price did not exceed (is. Sd. ihe 
quarter 5 and barley, when it did not exceed 3s. : And by the 
statute 3 E. 4. c. 2, wheat might be imported when above 
6s. 8d. the quarter, barley when above 3s., and rye when above 
4s, We may therefore consider 8s.- 8d. as a moderate and rea- 
sonable price for the quarter of wheat ; 4s. as a fair price for 
the quarter of rye ; and 3s. as a fair price for the quarter of 
barley. And, consequently, a labourer, who had 4d, a day, 
could earn a quarter of wheat by 20 days labour, a quarter of 
rye by 12 days labour, and a quarter of barley by 9 days labour. 
The real price of wheat seems to have been somewhat below the 
importation price. Let us now see what w*as the situation of the 
labourer in the latter part of the reign of Elizabeth. 

By statute 3$ Elizabeth, e. 7, wheat might be exported, if 
not above 20s. the quarter; rye, if not above 13s. 4 d.; and 
barley, if not above 1 2s. These may therefore be consider- 
ed as moderate prices of wheat, rye and barley; and in fact we 
fjfcpd, 'that the average price of wheat was at that tune, in con- 
silience pf a succession of bad seasons, considerably higher 
$iari the exportation price. By determination of the justices 
pf tbe r East riding of Yorkshire ‘in the same year, the wages of 
a coihmon labourer, without meat or drink, were limited to 
fivepence a day, from the first of March to the feast of All- 
Saint*. Consequently a common labourer, in the latter part of 
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the reign of Queen Elisabeth, could not earn a quarter of wheat 
by less than 48 days labour, nor a quarter of rye in less thart 
32 days, nor a quarter of barley in less than 28 £ days. That 
is to sriy^ a common labourer could earn a greater quantity of 
wheat in 1495, than he could of barley in 1593. If barley was 
his common sustenance, he could earn more than three times as 
much in 1495 as in 1593$ if rye, as much; and if wheat, 
As far, therefore, as the necessaries of life are concerned, 
the situation of the labourer was not one half so advantageous 
In t593 as it had been in 1495. In the interval, America had 
been" discovered, the precious metals depreciated throughout 
Europe, and the currency of England deteriorated by the oper- 
ations of the government. 

That the situation of the English peasantry was extremely 
good in the 15th century, and much superior to that of the 
peasantry of other countries, we have reason to conclude from 
the celebrated Work of Sir John Fortescue de laudibns legum 
Anglin'. After descanting in terms of suitable indignation on 
the arbitrary government of France, the following arc the terms 
in which he describes the condition of the peasantry of that 
kingdom. 

* The people being with these and divers other calamities, * (we 
use the old translation), 4 plaged and oppressed, doe live in great 
misery, drinking water daily, neither doe the inferior sort tast any 
other licor, saving only at solemne feasts. Their shamewes are 
made of hemp, much like to sackcloth. Wollen cloth they w T eare 
none, except it be very coarse, and that only in their coates under 
their said upper garments, neither use they any hosen, but from the 
kne upward ; the residue of their legs go naked. Their women go 
barefoot, saving on holidaies, neither men nor women eate any flesh 
there, but only larde of bacon, with a small quantity whereof they 
fatten their pottage and broths. As for rested or sodden meat of 
flesh they taste none, except it be of the inwardes sometimes and 
heades of beastes that be killed for gentlemen an^l marchants . 9 

He then proceeds to a panegyric on the free constitution of 
his native country, and after enumerating the privileges of Eng- 
lishmen, he goes on to state, i And heereby it cpmmeth to 
passe, that the men of that lande are rich, having aboundance of 
gold and silver, and other things necessarie for the mainetenance of 
man's life. They drtnke no water, unlesse it bee so, that some for 
devotion, and upon a zeal of pennance, doe abstaine from other 
drinke. They eate plentifully of all kindes of flesh and fishe. They 
.wear fine wollen cloth in all their apparell. They have also abound* 
ance of bedde covering in all their houses, and of all other wollen 
stuffe. They have great store of all hastlements and implements of 
householde. They. are plentifully furnished with all instruments of 
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hpsbandrie, and all other things that are requisite.to the accomplish - 
ihentof a quiet and wealthie life, according m their estates and de- 
grees. v 

A 9 a contvast .to this favourable picture, let us take a cleecrip* , 
fioa of the internal state of England, given by a justice of the 
peace in Somersetshire, only five years before the 43d of Eliz- 
abeth. In enumerating the disorders which then prevailed in 
that county, the author informs us, that * forty persons had 
there been executed, in a year, foi robberies, thefts, and other felo- 
nies ; thirty-five burned in the hand ; thirty-seven whipped ; and 
1 83 discharged : That those who were discharged were most wicked 
and desperate persons, who could never come to any good, because 
they would not work, and none would take them into service : That, 
notwithstanding this great number of indictments, the fifth part of 
the felonies committed in the counties were not brought to trial ; 
and the greater number escaped censure, either from the superior 
cunning of the felons, the remissness of the magistrates, or the fool- 
ish lenity of the people: That the rapines committed by the infinite 
number of wicked, wandering, idle people, were intolerable to the 
poor countrymen, and obliged them to a perpetual watch of their 
sheep-folds, pastures, woods, and corn-fields ; that the other coun- 
ties of England were in no better condition than Somersetshire; and 
many of them were- even in a worse ; “^that there were, at least, tluee 
or four hundred able bodied vagabonds in every county, who lived 
"by theft and rapine; and who sometimes, met in troops to the num- 
ber of sixty, and committed spoil on the inhabitants: That if all 
the felons of this kind were reduced to good subjection, they would 
form a strong army; ahd that the magistrates were awed, by the 
associations and threat* jpf ■confederates, from executing justice on 
tb? offenders/* >if , y . 

Both these descriptions may possibly be overcharged. The 
Somersetshire magistrate may have been actuated by a desire to 
magnify t)te duties and difficulties of hiet own vocation, and the 
Chief Justipe n> ay have been prompted by a laudable anxiety to 
recommend to his pupil, the unfortuijate son of Henry VI., the 
civil and .political constitution of a country which he was born 
to govern* But after making great allowance for overstatement, 
enough repains to show,, that the situation of the common peo- 
ple of England, at these two. intervals of time, could admit of 
£& caparison. Let us hear the complaints of Harrison in 1585, 
and juug|^bether they do not confirm our conclusion, that the 
condil^Ml' labourers had declined in the sixteenth century, 
thou^^^p other classes of society had been advancing in wealth 
and comrott. 4 Albeit* * s.iys he, * that there be much more 
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ground eared now almost in everie place, then lmth bcene of late 
Veares, yet such a price of corn continueth in each towne and mar- 
ket without arty just cause, (except it be that landlords doe get li- 
cences to carie come out of the land, onelie to keepe up the prices 
for their owne private gaines, and ruine of the common wealth), that, 
the artificer and poorc laboring man is not aWc to reach unto it, hut 
is driven to content himself with horse-corne, I mean, heancs, peajse, 
otes, tares and lintels ; and therefore it is a true proverbe, and never 
so well verified as now, that hunger setlcth his first foute in the horse- 
manger. If the world last a while after this rate, wlieate and rye 
will be no graine for poore men to feed on, and some catterpillers there 
that can saie so much alrcadie. ’ f 

A change in tlie value of money similar to what happened ill 
the '16th century, lias taken place in our own times. The pre- 
cious metals have been depreciated throughout Europe, in con- 
sequence of the increased productiveness of the American mines 
during the last 40 years; and in our own country, the rise* of 
prices which this necessarily produced, has been aggravated by 
a depreciation of our currency, occasioned by the excessive is- 
sue of paper npt convertible into specie. \Chat have been the 
consequences ? The price of labour has not risen in propo ra- 
tion to the rise of commodities. But the labourer has the dif- 
ference made up to him in the shape of poor’s rate. An un- 
married man can -Still support .himself by his nominal wages. 
But a married man, who has two children to maintain, icceives 
as a matter of course assistance from .his par kh. A calculation 
is made of his wages, and of the price of hr cad. So much bread 
is allowed to him, according to the number of his family. Wlfiit 
his wages will not furnish, the parish provides. This beneficent 
system, as it has been called, turns out to he ah engiuedn’tho* 
hands of masters, to keep wages as low ‘as will suffice Ibr the 
maintenance of the labourer and his wiffc, with a provision in tHe 
shape of charity for the support of His children. it cannot : be 
doubted, that if sneh a provision line! never existed, iheS^gek 
of the labourer would have been higher — rhat what he ho# Vd- 
ceives as charity, he would then have received as his (hvu— and 
that the operation of this scheme of benevolence k tb InkrirfySfe 
the gains of the rich, .and to deprive the poor of that sbVirdln 
the good things of this* life, which the provisions of nature, ah& 
their Own industry, might otherwise have* given them. • In thtie 
keeping down’ did wages of labour, the poor-laws have nccorn- 
f>Rriied, unddr/tfie mask of chajltV, wbat the old statute of TA« 
"Bourcrs had ’Viinly attempted by the infliction of pains and pi!- 
jrraltics. ftis the pride of the Leicestershire farmr, that v/iUi 
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the smallest consumption of food, he can produce the heaviest, 
carcase for the shambles, and the greatest quantity of mamfre 
for his fields. It matters not to him that the flesh is coarse, and 
the animal that bears it sickly and deformed. If it sells in thef 
market, he has executed what he undertook. So it is the boasts 
of our modern advocates for the poor-laws, that they have found 
an instrument, and an efficacious one, it must be confessed, for 
breeding labourers at the smallest possible expense, who shall 
perform the drudgery of society, with the least possible chance 
of emerging from the situation in which they are born, or of ever 
enjoying a larger portion of the bounty of Nature than is ne- 
cessary to preserve their existence, and maintain them in strength 
and ability to toil for their employers. And for what object are 
three-fourths of mankind thus degraded and kept down ? The 
immediate gain is the master's ; but that is only a temporary 
advantage, followed by a train of bad consequences, from which 
the master and the whole community suffer. We do not intend 
at present to pursue this subject farther. There is no practical 

S uestion in political economy which is so important ; and while 
1 must acknowledge that the evil is great, we confess that we 
are not prepared to say in what manner it can or ought to be 
remedied. 


Art. XII. De L’Allemagne • Par Madame la Baronne de 
S tael- Holstein. 3 voh 8vo. London, 1813. 

M ost of our readers know that this work was suppressed at 
Paris about three years ago, after having passed through 
a rigorous examination by Censors. The history of the exami- 
nation and suppression, and the letter from the Minister of Po- 
lice, given in the Preface, are extremely curious. They arc 
ohatacteristical of Napoleon's government, and documents for 
the general history of tyranny over literature. But it is the 
smallest distinction of this work, that it is the first of suppres- 
sed books. On other occasions, the circumstances of the pub- 
Kcation would be the most interesting part of the book ; but the 
intrinsic and permanent importance of Madame de Stael's work 
immediately brings us to the Consideration of the Subject. 

Till the middle of the 18th century, Germany was, in one im- 
portant j^pect, singular among the great nations of Christen- 
dom. She had attained a high rank in Europe by discoveries 
"an# inventions, by science, by abstract speculation as well aspo- 
knowledge; by the genius and the art of war, and above 
by die theological revolution, which unfettered the un^err 
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standing intone part of Europe, and loosened its chains in the 
other. : But *be was without a national literature. The country 
of Gutfenfoerg, of Copernicus, of Luther, of Kepler, and of 
Leibnittt* had no writer in her own language, whose name was 
known to. the neighbouring nations. German captains and 
Statesmen, philosophers and scholars, were celebrated : but Ger- 
man writers were unknown. The nations of the south indeed 
seemed to dumber. Those of the Spanish peninsula formed the 
exact contrast to Germany. She had every mark of mental cul- 
tivation but a vernacular literature. They, since the Reforma- 
tion, had ceased to exercise their reason; and they retained on- 
ly their poets, whom they were content to admire, without dar- 
ing any longer to emulate. In Italy, Metastasio was the only 
renowned poet; and sensibility to the arts of design had surviv- 
ed genius*. Rut the monuments of ancient times still kept alive 
the pursuits of antiquities and philology. The rivalship *»f small 
states, and the glory of former ages, preserved an interest in li- 
terary history. The national mind retained that tendency to- 
wards experimental science, which it perhaps principally owed 
to the fame of Galileo; and began also to take some part in those 
attempts to discover the means of bettering the human condi- 
tion, by inquiries into the principles of legislation and political 
economy, which form the most honourable distinction of the 
18th century. France and England abated nothing of their ac- 
tivity. Whatever may be though! of purity of taste, or sound- 
ness of opinion, in Montescjnieu and Voltaire, Buffon and Rous- 
seau, no man will dispute tne vigour of their genius. The same 
period among us was not marked by the loss of any ot our an- 
cient titles to fame; and it was splendidly distinguished by the 
rise of the arts, of' history, of oratory, and (shrill we not add ?) of 
painting. 

But Germany remained a solitary example of a civilized, 
learned, and scientific nation, without a literature. The chi- 
valrous ballads of the middle age, and the efforts of the Silesian 
poets in the beginning of the 17th century, were just, sufficient 
tQ render the general defect more striking. French was the lan- 

S e of every court; and the number of courts in Germany 
ered this- circumstance almost equivalent to .the exclusion of 
German from every society of rank. Philosophers employed a 
barbarous Latin, as they had throughout a]l Europe, till the Re- 
formation had given dignity to the vernacular tongues, by em- 
ploying them in the service of religion; and till Montaigne, 
Galil eo and Bacon, broke dawn the barrier between the learn- 
ed and the people, by philosophizing in a popular language. 
The German language continued to be the mere instrument of 
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the most Vulgar intercourse of life; Germany lmd^ therefore, no 
exclusive mental possession; for poetry and eloquence may, and 
*in spme measure must be national; but knowledge, which is the 
common patrimony of civilized men, can be appropriated by no 
people* v , 

. . A great revolution, however, at length began, which in the 
course of half a century terminated in bestowing on Germany a 
literature, perhaps the most characteristic possessed by an Eu- 
ropean nation. It had the important peculiarity of being the 
first which had its birth in an enlightened age* The imagina- 
tion and sensibility of an infant poetry were singularly blended 
with the refinements of philosophy. A studious and learned 
people, familiar in the poets of other nations, with the first 
simplicity of nature and feeling, were too often tempted to pur- 
sue the singular, the excessive, and the monstrous* Their fan- 
cy was attracted towards the deformities and diseases of moral 
nature; — the wildness of an infant literature, combined with 
the eccentric and fearless speculations of a philosophical age* 
Some of the qualities of the childhood of art were united to 
Others which usually attend its decline. German literature, 
various, rich, bold, and at length, by an inversion of the usual 
progress, working itself into originality, was tainted with the 
exaggeration natural to the imitator, and to all those who know 
the passions rather by study than by feeling. 

Another cause concurred to widen the chasm which separated 
the German writers from the most polite nations of Europe. 
While England and France had almost relinquished those more 
abstruse speculations which had employed them in v the age of 
Gassendi and Hobbes, and, >^itb % confused mixture of contempt 
and despair, had tacitly abandoned questions which seemed alike 
inscrutable and unprofitablc^a metaphysical passion arose in 
Germany ? stronger and more extensive than had been known in 
Europe since the downfall of the scholastic philosophy. A sys- 
tem of metaphysics appeared, winch, with the ambition natural 
to that science, aspired to dictate principles to every part of hu* 
man , knowledge. It was fpr a long time universally adopted. 
Other systems, derived from if, succeeded each other with the 
rapidity of fashions in dress. Metaphysical publication^ were 
niultidied [ almost to same degree, as political tracts in the 
^os^metfous period of $ popular government. The subject was 
andthemetnpby sical passion seems to be near> 
iy extihg^shecl For the sixiail circle of dispute respecting first 
principles, munt be always rapidly described; and the speculator* 
who thought His course infinite, finds himself almost instants 
geopsly fetjprncd to die. point from which he began* 
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language of abstruse research has spread over the whole German 
style. Allusions to the most subtle speculations are common iit 
popular writings* Bold metaphors, derived from their pecu- 
liar philosophy, ire tamiliar in Observations on literature and 
manners. The style of Germany at length differed from that 
of France, and even of England, more as the literature of the 
Egat differs from that of the West, than as that of one European 
people from that of their neighbours. 

Hence it partly arose* that while physical and political Ger- 
many was so tamiliar to foreigners, intellectual and literary Ger- 
many continued almost unknown. Thirty years ago, there were 
probably in London as many Persian as German scholars. Nei- 
ther Goethe nor Schiller conquered the repugnance. Political 
confusions, a timid and exclusive taste, and the habitual neglect 
of foreign languages, excluded German literature from France. 
Temporary and permanent causes contributed to banish it, af- 
ter a short period of success, from England. Dramas, more 
remarkable for theatrical effect than for dramatic genius, exhi- 
bited scenes and characters of a paradoxical morality, (on which 
iu> writer has animadverted with more philosophical and moral 
eloquence than Mad. do Stael) ; unsafe even in the quiet of the 
schools, but peculiarly dangerous in the theatre, where it come* 
into contact with the inflammable passions of ignorant multi- 
tudes; and justly alarming to those who, with great reason, con- 
sidered domestic virtue as one of die privileges and safeguards 
of the English nation. These moral paradoxes, which were 
chiefly found among the inferior poets of Germany, appeared 
at the same time with the political uolrcltics of the French lie- 
volution, and underwent the same fate. German literature was 
branded as the accomplice of > freethinking philosophy and revo- 
lutionary politics. It happened rather whimsically, that we. now 
began to throw out the same reprodchcg against other nations, v 
which the French had directed against us in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. We were then charged by our polite 
neighbours with the vulgarity and turbulence of rebellious up- 
starts, who held nothing sacred in religion, or stable in govern- 
ment ; whom * no king could govern, and no God could please^* 
and whose coarse and barbarous literature could excite only the 
ridicule of cultivated nations. The political part of these charg- 
es we applied to America, which hhd retained as much as she 
could of our government and laws ; land the' literary part to Ger- 
many, where literature had either been formed on our models,*’ 
pr moved b) r a kindred impulse, even where it assumed some- 
what of a different form. The same persons who applauded the 
Wfy and pardoned the shocking licentiousness of English conus- 
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dv, were loudest in their clamours against the the 

German theatre. In our zeal against a few scenes d&ngeroTta 
only by over- refinement, wo seemed to have forgotten the vul- 
gar grossness which tainted the whole briliianT period from 
Fletcher to Congreve. Nor did we sufficiently remember, that 
the most daring and fantastical combinations of the German 
stage, did not approach to that union of taste and sense in the 
thought and expression, with wildness and extravagance in the 
invention of monstrous character and horrible incident, to be 
found in some of our earlier dramas, which, for their energy 
nrul beauty, the public taste has lately recalled from' oblivion. 

The more permanent causes cf the slow and small progress of 
German literature in France and England, are philosophically 
developed in two beautiful chapters of the present work. * A 
translation from German into a language so different in its 
structure and origin as French, fails, as a piece of music com- 
posed for one sort of instrument when performed on another. 
In Germany, style, and even language, are not yet fixed. In 
France, rules are despotic — ‘ the reader will not be amused at 
the expense of his literary conscience ; there alone he is scru- 
pulous. ’ A German writer is above his Public, and firms it. 
A French writer dreads a Public already enlightened and severe. 
He constantly thinks of immediate effect. Fie is in society, even 
while he is composing ; and never loses sight of the eflect at his 
writings on those whose opinions and pleasantries he is accus- 
tomed to lear. The German writers have, in a higher degree, 
fhe first requisite for writing — the power of feeling with vivacity 
and force. In France, a bools: is read to be spoken of# and must 
therefore catch the spirit of society. In Germany, it is read by 
solitary students, who seek instruction or emotion; and, ‘in 
the silence of retirement, nothing seems more melancholy than 
the spirit of the world. * The French require a dearness which 
may sometimes render their writers superficial f and the Ger- 
mans, in the pursuit of originality and depth, often convey ob- 
vious thoughts in an obscure style. In the dramatic art, the 
most national part of literature, the French are distinguished in 
whatever relates to the action, the intrigue, and the interest of 
pvents $ hut the Germans surpass them in representing the im- 
ppC&$i^us of the heart, and the secret storms of the strong pas- 

from the chapter which relates to the reception of German 
Literature in Great Britain, we extract the following passages 
which it would be barbarous to abridge, and very difficult to 
translate. * 

-w t— *— — — — 1 ** - - * r 11 — ■! - m - 

* Part* ii, chap. 1. and 2, 
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* Les,AftgW& y^ulent a tout des resultats irnmediatcment applf* 

cables leurs preventions contre uue philosophic qui 

a pour objet Le beau plutot que l’utile. 

< tes Anglais, ne separent point, il est vrai, la dignite de Futility 
et toujours ils sont prets quand il le faut, a sacrifier ce q\ii est utile 
a ce qui est honorable ; mais ils ne se pretent pas volontiers, corame 
il est dit dans Hamlet, a ces conversations avec Fair dont les Alle- 
mands sont tres epris. La philosophie des Anglais est dirigee vers 
les rOsuItats avahtageux au bien etre tie Fhumanite. Les AilemamU 
s’occupent de la verite pour elle-vn&me, sans penser au parti que les 
hommcs peuyertt cn tirer. La nature de leurs gouverncments ne 
leur ayant point ofiert des occasions grandes et belles de mcritcr la 
gloire et de servir la patrie, ils s’attachent en tout genre a la con- 
templation, et chercnent dans le ciel l’espace que leur ctroitc des- 
tine leur refuse sur la terre. Ils se plaisent dans Fideal, parrequ'il 
n’y a rien dans l'etat actuel des choses qui parle a leur imagination. 
Les Anglais s’honorent avec raison de tout ce qu’ils * po^edent, de 
tout cc qu’ils sont, de tout ce qu’ils peuvent etre ; ils placent leur 
admiration et leur amour sur leurs Jois, leurs moeurs, et leur culte. 

* Ces nobles sentiments donnent a Fame plus de force et dVnergie; 
mais la pensee va peut-ctre encore plus loin quand elle if a point de 
borncs ni mcme debut determine, et que, sans cesse en rapport a- 
vec Fimnicnse et Finfini, agouti inlcret ne la ramenc que choses dq 
ce mondc. 

‘ Les Anglais qui ont tant d T originalit£ dans le caractcrc redoutent 
ncamnoins assez gencralement les nouveaux systemes. La sagesse 
d’esprit leur a fait tant de bien dans les affaires de la .vie, qifilg 
aimeut a la retrouver dans les Etudes intellectuelles; et e’est la ce- 
pendant que Faudace est inseparable de genie. Le genie, pourvit 
qu’il respecte la religion et la morale, doit aller agssi loin qu’il veut r 
e’est l’enipire de la pensee qu’il aggrandit. 

* Les affections domestiques exenjant un grand empire sur 1c coeur 
des Anglais, leur Po&sie se sent de la delicatesse et de la fixite de 
ses affections ; les Allemands, plus independants en tout parce qu’ila 
sont moins libres, peignent les sentiments comnie les idees a traver* 
des nuages : on diroit que Funivers vacille devant leurs yeux, et 
I’incertitudc ra^me de leurs regards multiplie les objets dont leur 
talent peut se servir. , , 

* L’imagination, en Angleterre, est presque toujoura inspiree par 
Ja sensibilite ; ] 'imagination des Allemands e.st quelquefois . rude et 
bizarre: La religion de FAngleterre est plus severe; celle tie 1’AlJe- 
magne est plus vague : et la poesie des nations doit necessairement 
porter I’empreinte de leurs sentiments religicnx. La convcnance net 
regne point dans les Arts en Angleterre comme en France ; cep eur 

* dant Fopinion publique y a plus d’empire, qu’en Allcmagne l’uniUs 
rationale en est la cause. Les Anglais veulent mettre d’accord en 
toutes choses les actions et les principes ; c/est un pcuple sage et 
bien ordonne qui a compr;s dans la sagesse la gloire, et dans Tordre 
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la Hherte : les Allemands, n'ayant fait qiie* river I*une e£Pattti*e^ brit 
examine les idees independaranient de leur application, et se Scat amsi 
neeessairement clevis plus haut en tlieorie, ’ « ■ **- ■ -v 

. These passages natui ally introduce the Errgl isJt reader to this 
work, of which the object is, to make Germany known to fo- 
feign nations. It will also make known to future ages the state 
of that country in the highest degree of its philosophical and 
poetical activity, at die moment before the pride of genius Was 
humbled by foreign conquest, or the national mind turned from 
literary enthusiasm by struggles for the restoration of independ- 
ence. The fleeting opportunity of observation at so extraordi- 
nary a moment, has happily been seized by one of those very 
few persons, who are capable at once of observing .and painting 
manners,- — of estimating and expounding philosophical systems, 
— of feeling the beauties of the most dissimilar forms of litera- 
ture,— of tracing the peculiarities of usages, arts, and even spe- 
culations, to their common principle in national character — and 
of disposing them in their natural place as features in the great 
portrait of a people. 

The attainments of a respectable traveller of the second class, 
are, in the present age, not uncommon. , Many persons are 
perfectly well qualified to convey exact information, wherever 
the subject can be exactly known. Hut the most important ob- 
jects in a country can neither be numbered nor measured. The 
naturalist gives no picture of scenery by the most accurate cata- 
logue of mineral and * T egetable produce; and, after all that the 
political arithmetician can tell us of wealth arid population, we 
continue ignorant of the spirit which actuates them, and of the 
Character which modifies their application. 

. The genius of the philosophical and poetical traveller is of a 
higher order. It is fouuded in the power of catching, by a ra- 
pid gjatu^f the physiognomy of man and of nature. is* in 
one of Us. parts* an expansion of that sagacity which seizes the 
character of an individual, in his features, in his expression, in 
in liis. tones* in. every outward sign of his thoughts 
ap4feehiigs. The application of this intuitive pdwerto the va- 
mass-c^llod a Nation, is one of the most rare efforts of the 
intellect The mind and the eye musfc'cooperate, with 
TOfddity* ;f < 1 wal what u nation has been, to syrnpa- 
thiz^with their present sentiments and passions, and to trace 
tie wotjkjT^jg^ fit fl^tiopal character in amusements, in habits* in 
$n$ opinions. , There appears to be an extempora- 
neous f^^^j)f^i,eorizing, accessary to catch the first aspect of 
a Uew^oUp^y* ojf which the features would cuter the mind iir 
if &ey were not immediately referred «*• 
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some principle and mluce<l to pome system. To embody thfo 
coaccptioa, theremiust exist the power of painting both scenery 
and character— of combining the vivacity of first impression 
with the accuracy of minute examination— of placing a nation, 
strongly individualized by every mark of its mind and disposi- 
tion, in the midst of ancient monuments, clothed in its own ap* 
parol, engaged in its ordinary occupations and pastimes amidst 
its native scenes— like a grand historical painting, with appro- 
priate drapery, and with the accompaniments of architecture and 
landscape, which illustrate and characterize, as well as adorn. 

The voice of Europe has already applauded the genius of % 
national painter in the author of Cormne. But it was there aid- 
ed by the power of a pathetic fiction — by the variety and oppo- 
sition of national character — and by the charm of a country 
which unites beauty to renown. In the work before us, she has 
thrown oft" the akl of fiction. She delineates a less poetical eba*- 
r actor, and a country more interesting by expectation than by 
recollection. 

Hut it is not the less certain that it is the most vigorous effort of 
her genius, and probably the most elaborate and masculine pro- 
duction of the faculties of woman. What woman indeed, and 
(we may add) how many men, could have preserved all the grace 
and brilliancy of Parisian society in analyzing its nature — ex- 
plained the most abstruse metaphysical theories of Germany 
precisely, yet perspicuously and agreeably— and combined the 
eloquence which inspires e&alted sentiments of virtue, with the 
enviable talent of gently indicating the defects of men or of 
nations, by the skilfully softened touches of a polite and merci- 
ful pleasantry ? 

In a short introduction, the principal nations of Eorope are 
derived from three races, the Sclavonic, the Latin and the Tct*- 
tonic. The imitative and feeble literature — the recent, precipitate 
and superficial civilization of the Sclavonic nations— sufficiently 
distinguish them from the two great races. The Latin nations 
who inhabit the south of Europe, are the most anciently ciVtlr®- 
ed. Social institutions, blended with paganism, preceded their 
reception of Christianity ; they have less disposition than their 
northern neighbours to abstract reflection ; they understand be*-"* 
ter the business and pleasures of the world ; they Inherit the sa- 
gacity of the Romans in civil aff lirs ; and 4 they alone, like those 
ancient masters, know how to practise the art of domination. * 

The Germanic nation? who inhabit the north of Europe and 
the British islands, received their civilization with Christianity ; 
chivalry and the middle age are the subject of their traditions 
and legends. Their natural genius is more gothic than classical; 
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they are distinguished by independence and good fiiritfi— by s^m 
riotwuess both in their talents and character, rather than by&tt- 
ilress or vivacity : — 4 The social dignity which the Enj^sh owe 
to their political constitution, places them at the head of Teii^ 
tonic nations, but does not exempt thetn from the character of 
the race * 9 

The literature of the Latin nations is copied from the an 1 - 
cients, and retains the original colour of their polytheism* That 
of the nations of Germanic origin, has a chivalrous basis, and is 
modified by a spiritual religion. The French and Germans are 
at the two extremities of the chain 5 — the French considering 
outward objects, and the Germans thought and feeling, as the 
prime movers of the moral world. * The French nation, the 
most cultivated of Latin nations, inclines to a classical poetry. 
The English nation, the most illustrious of Germanic nations, 
delights in a poetry more romantic and chivalrous. * 

The theory which we have thus abridged is most ingenious, 
and exhibits in the liveliest form the distinction between differ- 
ent systems of literature and manners.' It is partly true ; for the 
principle of race is doubtless one of the most important in the his- 
tory of mankind ; and the first impressions on the susceptible 
character of rude tribes may be traced ip the qualities of their 
most civilized descendants.— But, considered as an exclusive and 
universal theory, it is not secure against the attacks of sceptical 
ingenuity. The facts do not seem entirely to correspond with 
it. It was among the Latin nations of the south, that chivalry 
and romance first flourished. Provence was the earliest seat of 
romantic poetry. A chivalrous literature predominated in Italy 
during the most brilliant period of Italian genius. The poetry 
of the Spanish peninsula seems to have been more romantic and 
less subjected to classical bondage than that of any other part of 
Europe. On the contrary, chivalry, which was the refinement 
of the middle age, penetrated more slowly into the countries of 
*the north. In those less polished regions, it was more rugged 
<*md obscure, and did not descend, as in the south, with that 
splendour and renown whibh acted upon the imagination df suc- 
ceeding tinfef. In general, the character of the literature of each 
European nation seems extremely to depend \ipon the period at 
which it had reached its highest point of cultivation. Spanish 
f#nc! Italian npetiy iloumhed while Europe was still chivalrous. 
French litemitte attained its highest splendour after the Grecian 
j4odRoxt3$h Wrifershad become the object of universal reverence. 
The Germahs cultivated their poetry a hundred years later, when 
the study of antiquity had revived the knowledge of the Gothic 
^tantimentt and principles. Nature produced a chivalrous poetry 
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kx the sixteenth century ; learning in the eighteenth. Perhaps 
fee history i>( English poetry reflects the revolution of European 
taste more distinctly than that of any other nation. We have 
successively cultivated a Gothic poetry from nature, a classical 
poetry from imitation, and a second Gothic from the study of 
our own ancient poets. 

To this consideration it must be added, that Catholic and 
Protestant nations must differ in their poetical system. — The 
festal shows and legendary polytheism of the Catholics had the ef- 
fect of a sort of Christian Paganism.— The Protestant poetry 
was spiritualized by the genius of their worship, and was un- 
doubtedly exalted by the daily perusal of translations of the sub- 
lime poems of the Hebrews ; a discipline, without which it is pro-* 
table that the nations of the West never could have been pre- 
pared to endure Oriental poetry. Religion conquered the first 
repugnance; and familiar use gave it an influence still discern- 
ible in that tendency towards deep emotion and sublime ima- 
gery, which characterizes, though in different forms, both Eng- 
lish and German poetry. 

In justice, however, to the ingenious theory of Mad. de Stael, 
it ought to be observed, that the original character ascribed by 
her to the Northern nations, must have disposed them to the ad- 
option of a Protestant faith and worship, while the Popery of 
the South, was naturally preserved by an early disposition to a 
Splendid ceremonial, and a various and flexible mythology. 

The work is divided into four parts. — On Germany and Ger- 
man manners. — On literature and the arts. — On philosophy and 
morals. — On religion and enthusiasm* 

The first is the most perfect in its kind; belongs the most en- 
tirely to the genius of the writer; and affords the best example 
of the talent for painting nations which we have attempted to 
describe. It seems also, as far as foreign critics can presume to 
decide, to be in the most finished style of any composition of the 
author, and more securely to bid defiance to that minute criti- 
cism tyhich, in other works, her genius rather disdained than 
proplpud. * The Germans are a just, constant, and sincere 
people; with great power of imagination and reflection; without 
brilliancy in society* or address m affairs; slow, and easily inti? 
midated in action; adventurous and fearless in speculation; often 
uniting enthusiasm for the elegant arts, with little progress in 
the manners and refinements of life ; more capable of being in- 
flamed by opinions than by interests; obedient to authority, ray 
ther from an orderly and mechanical character than from servility, 
— having letu nt to value liberty neither by the enjoyment of it, nor 

* Part. 1. Chap. 1. — 
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hy severe oppression; divested bv the nature of their governments,: 
and the divisioi of their territories, of patriotic pride; too prone 
in the relations o> domestic life, to substitute fancy ofl<t feefetig 
fr positive duty; not unfrequendy combining a natural charac- 
ter with artificial manners, and much real feeling with affected 
enthusiasm; divided by the sternness of feudal demarcation in- 
to an unlettered nobility, unpolished scholars, and a depressed 
commonalty; and exposing themselves to derision, when, with 
th< ir grave and clumsy honesty, they attempt to copy the lively 
and dexterous profligac> of their Southern neighbours* 

In the plentiful provinces of Southern Germany, * where 
religion, as well as government, shackled the activity of specula- 
tion, the people had sunk into a sort of lethargic comfort and 
stupid enjoyment: — it was a heavy and monotonous country, with 
no arts, except the national art of instrumental music; — no li- 
terature, a rude utterance;— no society, or only crowded assem- 
blies, which seemed to be brought together for ceremonial, more 
than for pleasure ; — 1 an obsequious politeness towards an aris- 
tocracy without elegance.’ In Austria, more especially, are 
seen a calm and languid mediocrity in sensations and desires; a 
people mechanical in their very sports — 1 whose existence is 
neither disturbed nor exalted by guilt or genius, by intolerance 
or enthusiasm ; * a phlegmatic administration, inflexibly adher- 
ing to its ancient course — repelling knowledge on which the vi- 
gour of States must now depend;, great societies of amiable' 
and respectable persons — which suggest the reflection, that ‘ in 
retirement monotony composes the soul, but in the world it 
wearies the mind. * 

In the rigorous climate and gloomy towns of Protestant Ger- 
many, only the national mind is displayed. There the whole 
literature and philosophy were assembled. Berlin was slowly 
rising to be the capital of enlightened Germany. The Dutchess 
of Weimar, who compelled Napoleon to respect her in the in- 
toxication of victory, had changed her little- capital into a scat 
of knowledge and elegance, under the auspices of Goethe, Wic- 
iapd, and Schiller* No European palace had assembled]!© re- 
tried a society since some of tne small Italian courts of tne six- 
teenth century. It is only by the Protestant provinces of the 
Hofcifa, Germany is known as a lettered and philosophical 
country. # 

fYotn this admirable picture, we must now select specimens 
yrhieh convey a more just conception of its excellence than our 
cold abridgement. We begin by the beautiful observations on 
the character and destiny of Women. 
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* La nature et la $ocfete donhent aux femmes une grande Iiabi- 
tude de, aoufjfrir, ct Ppn ne sauroit nier, ce me scinble, quo do nos 
jours dlftS , valent) en general rnieux que les hommiN. Dans une 
epoque od le dial universal est Pego'isme, les homines anxqudies tous. 
les int^rets positifs se rapportpnt doivent avoir moins de generosite, 
rnoins de sensibilite que les femmes ; dies ne tienuent a la vie que 
par les liens du coeur, ct lorsqu’elles s’egarent, c’ost encore par uu 
sentiment qu’elles sent entrainces : leur personable est toujours a 
deux, tandis que Celle do rhommo n’a que hii-meme pour but. On 
leur rend bommage par les affections qu’ciles inspircut, mais colics 
qu’elles accordent soni presque toujours des sacrifices. La plus' 
belle des vertus, le devouement, est lour jouissance ct leur destinee ; 
nul bonbeur ne pent cxister pour elles que par le reflet de la gloire 
et des prosperity d’un autre ; enfin, vivre hors du sobmeme, suit 
par les i dees', suit par les sentiments, soit sur* tout par les vertus, 
donne a Paine un sentiment babituel d’elevation. ’ 

- 1 Daus le pays ou les honimes sont appeles par les institutions po- 
Htiques a exereer touted les vertus militaircs et civiles qu’inspjrc Pa- 
ul our de la patrie, ils reprennent la superiority qui leur nppartient ; 
ils rentrent avec cclajL dans Jours droits de maitre du monde : mais 
lovsquils sont condamnes de qiielque maniere a loisivete, ou a la ser- 
vitude, ils tombent dVutant plus bas qu’ils devoient sYlevtr plus 
haut. La destinee des femmes rcste toujours la memo, e’est leur 
amc seule qui la fait, les circoristancus politiques ify influent en rien. 
Lorsque les homines ne savent pas, on ne peuvent pas employer 
dignement et noblcment lent* vie, la nature se venge sur eux des 
dons mfimes qu’ils enoxit robust; PactiVitc du corps nc sert plus qu’ii 
la paresse de Pcsprit ; la force de lame devient de la rudesse ; et le 
jour se passe dans des exercices et des amusements vulgaires, les cbe- 
vaux, la chasse, les festins qui convicudroit comme dvlassemcnt* 
mais qui abrutissent comme occupation si Pendant ce temps Jes 
femmes cultivent leur espritet Je seikimenfc et la reverie conservcnt 
dans leur arae Pimage de tout ce qui est noble et beau. 

* Les femmes Allernandes oat un ebarme.qui leur est tout t\ fait 

particulier, un son da voix touchant, des cheveux blonds, un teint. 
eblouissant; dies sont modestes^ mafe rnoins timides que les An- 
glaises ; on voit qu’elles out rqn centre moins spuvent des homines qui 
leur fussent superjeurs, et qu’dlcs out d’ailleurs rnoins a craindrc tfes 
jugetnbnts severes du public, lilies cherehent a plairc par la send* 
bilite, a interesset par 1’ imagination ; la lupgufe de la po&ie ct des 
beaux arts leur e$t qonnue ; elles foot de la coqueterie avec de Ten-, 
thousiasme, comme on en fait en* Prance avec de I’Csprit et de laplaL 
santerie . 9 v 

Moralists and philosophers have often remarked, that licen- 
tious gallantry is latal to love, and destructive of the importance 
of women. 4 I will venture to assert, * says Madam6 de Staef, 
« against the received opinion, that Franc.? was perhaps, of all 

vot. XXII. no. 43. • ^ O 
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the countries of the world, that in which women had the least 
happiness in love. It was called the Paradise of Womens be- 
cause they enjoyed the greatest liberty; but that liberty arose 
from the negligent profligacy of the other sex.’ * Tire obser- 
vations which follow this remarkable testimony are So beautiful 
and forcible, that they ought to be engraven on the mind of eve- 
ry woman disposed to murmur at those restraints which main- 
tain the dignity of womanhood. 

Some enthusiasm, says Mad. de Sfcael, or, in other words 
some high passion, capable of actuating multitudes, has been 
felt by every people, at those epochs of their national existence, 
which are distinguished by great acts. Four periods are very 
remarkable in the progress of the European world. The heroic 
ages which founded civilization, — republican patriotism, which 
was the glory of antiquity chivalry, the martial religion of 
Europe, — and the love of liberty, of which t lie history began a- 
bout the period of the Reformation. The chivalrous impression 
is worn out in Germany; and, in future, says this generous 
and enlightened writer, * nothing great will be accomplished in 
that enuntty, but by the liberal impulse which has in Europe 
succeeded to chivalry . 9 

The society and manners of Germany are continually illus- 
trated by comparison dr contrast wit!) those of France. Some 
passages and chapters on this subject, together with the author’s 
brilliant preface to the thoughts of the Prince de Eigne, may 
be considered as the first contributions towards a theory of the 
talent (if we must not say of the art) of conversation, which af- 
fords so considerable a part of the most liberal enjoyments of re- 
fined life. Those, indeed, who affect a Spartan or monastic se- 
verity in their estimate of the society of capitals, may almost 
condemn a talent, which in their opinion only adorns vice. 
But that must have a moral tendency which raises society from 
slander or intoxication, to any' contest and rivalsbip of mental 
power. Wit and grace are perhaps the only means which could 
allure the thoughtless into the neighbourhood of reflection, and 
Inspire them with some admiration for superiority of mind. So- 
ciety is the only School in which the indolence of the greaf will 
inbunt to' leam/ llefincd conversation is at least sprinkled with 
literature, and directed, more often than the talk of the vulgar, 
fo objects of gehfcvid interest. That talent cannot really be fri- 
volous wh ich affords the channel through which some knowledge, 

, ot even some respect for knowledge, may be insinuated into 
minds iftc^ablo of labour, and whose tastes so materially influ- 
ence the Gommuiiity, Satirical pictures of the vices of a great 

/* Part. 1. ch, 4r. 
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society create a vulgar prejudice against their most blameless and 
virtuous pleasures. But, whatever may be the vice of London 
or Paris, it is lessened, not increased, by the cultivation of eve- 
ry libcraHalent which innocenLly fills their time, and tends, ia 
some measure, to raise them above malice and sensuality. And 
there is a considerable illusion in the provincial estimate of the 
immoralities of the capital. These immoralities are public, from 
the rank of the parties; and they are rendered more conspicuous 
bv the celebrity, or perhaps by the talents, of some of them. 
Men of letters, and women of wit, describe their own sufferings 
with eloquence; the faults of others, and sometimes their own. with 
energy. Their descriptions interest every reader, and are cir- 
culated throughout Kui ope. But it docs not follow, that the 
miseries or the faults are greater or more frequent than those of 
obscure and vulgar persons, whose suffering* and vices are known 
to nobody, and would be. uninteresting if they were known. 

Though other parts of Mad. dc SlaeTs work have more seri- 
ous objects and higher attributes, there are none so perfect, and 
of which the equal excellence renders selection so difficult, a* 
tho>e chapters which relate to society and conversation, and 
which exhibit an unparalleled union of graceful vivacity with 
philosophical ingenuity. 

4 Neanmoins on trouve tres rarcm«flt chez les Allcrnands la rapi- 
dite d'tsprit qui anime I’entrctien et met en mouvement toutes Its 
itleos; ce genre deplaisir ne se rencontre guere quo dans les soeietes de 
Paris les plus piquantes et les plus spirituelles. II taut lYlite d une 
capitale fran9ai.se pour donner ce rare amusement: par-tout aillours 
on ne trouve d'ordinaire que de V eloquence en public ou dti channe 
dans rintimitc. La conversation, comine talent, ifexisto qu’en Prance, 
dans les autres pays elle nc sert qu’a la politesse, a la discussion oil 
a l'amitis; en France e’est un art auquel fiiuagination et Fame sont 
sans doute fort nceessaires, mais qui a pourtant aussi quanti on le 
vent, ties secrets pour supplier a Pabscnce de fune et de I’autre. ’ 

‘ U11 enrretien amiable, alors memo qu’il porte sur des riens, et 
quo la grace seule des expressions erf fait le charme, cause encore 
beaucoup de plaisir; on peut l’affirmir sans impertinence, les Fran* 
cai» sont, pre^quo .seule capables de ce genre <1 cutretien e’est un ex- 
crcice dangereux, mais piquant, dans lequel il faut se jouer de tous 
les sujets coniine d’une balie lancce qui doit revenir a temps dans la 
main du joueur. ’ 

‘ Les et rangers, quarift ils veulent imittr les, Frpmjois, affectent 
plus d’immorniite et sont plus fri voles quYux, de peur que le sc'rieux 
ne manque de grace, et que les sentiments ou les pensces n’aient pas 
Faccent parisien. ’ 

‘ Le genre dehien-ctre que fait 6prouvcr une conversation anim^e 
ne con&i&te pas prccisement dans le sujet de eette conversation; lea 
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idees ni les connoissances qu on peut y developpcr n’en sont pas lc 
principal interet ; c’cst une certaine maniere d’agrr les utils sur les 
autre*, de se faire plaisir rcciproquement et avcc rapidity de parler 
aussitot qu’on pense, de jouir a Pinstant de soi-m6me, d’etre ap- 
plaudi sans travail de raanifester son esprit dans toutes les nuances 
par l’acccnt, le gcstc, lc regard, enfin cte produire a volonte contone 
imc sorte d’eleetricitc qui fait jaitlir des etincelles, soulage les uns' 
de l’cxces memo do lcur vivacite, et reveille les autres d’une fipathie 
peniblc. llien n'e&t plus ctranger a ce talent que le caractere et lc 
genre d’esprit des j\ Remands ; ils voulent un r6sultat scrieux en tout. 
Bacon a dit que la conversation ri’etdit pas un chemin’qui condensoit 
a la maison, mais un sentier 011 l’on se promenoit an hazard avec 
plaisir. Les Allemands donnent a chaque chose le temps necessaire* 
mats le necessaire cn fait de conversation e’est P amusement ; si Ton 
depasse cette mesure Von tombe dans la discussion, dans l’entrcticn 
s&ieux, qui est plutot line occupation utile qu’un act agreablc. * 

* Les bons mots des Francais ont ete cites d’un bout de l’Europe 
a Pflutrc ; de tout temps ils ont montre leur brillante valcur et sou- 
lagc leurs chagrins iPun f’a^on vive et picquatite ; de tout temps ils 
ont cn besoin les uns des autres, comme d’auditeurs alternates qui 
s’encourageoient mutuellement; de tout temps ils ont excelle dans Tart 
de ce qu’il faut dire, et meme de ce qu T il faut tairc, quand un grand 
interet l’emporte sur leur vivacity naturelle ; de tout temps ils ont 
eu de talent de vivre vite, d’abegger les longs discours, dc faire place 
nux succes&eurs avides de paner a leur tour ; de tout temps, enfin, 
ils ont eu ne prendre du sentiment et de la pensdc que ce qu’il cn 
faut pour animer Pentrctien sans lasser le frivole interet qu’on a d'or- 
dinairc les uns pour les autres. 

‘ Les Francais parlent toujours legerement de leurs malheurs, dans 
la crainfre d’ennuyer leurs arms ; ils devinent la fatigue qu’ils pouv- 
roient causer, par celle dont ils seroient susceptibles ; ils se hatent 
de montrer clegamment de Finsouciance ^oui* leur propre sorr, afm 
d’en avoir Phonneur au lieu d’en recevoir Pexemple, Le desir de 
paroitrr aimable conseille de prendre* une expression de gaietc quelle 
que suit la disposition intcricure de 1’atne ; la physionomic influe par 
degres sur ce qu’on cprouve, et ce qiPon fait pour plaire aux autres 
emousse biefttot en soirneme ce qu’on ressent. Une femme d’es- 
prit a dit que Paris fct-oit le lieu du monde on Yon ponvoit le mieux 
se passer de bonheur : * * ‘ cost sous ce rapport qu’il convicnt, si 
bien a la pauvre-espece humaine. , 

e Le talent et rhabitude dc la socicte servent bcaucoup a faire 
coniiqitre les homines pour reussir en parlattt, il faut observer avec 
perspicacite I'imprcssum qu’on pfoduit a chaque instant sur eux, 
celle veuhant nous cachcr, celle qu'ils cherchent a nous exage- 


* Supprimc par la censure sons pretexte qu’il y avoit taut dc 
bonheur a Paris main tenant qu’on n ’avoit pas besoin de s’en passciv 
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rer, la satisfaction con to mi e dc$ uns 1c sourire force des autres ; on 
voit passer sur le front do ceux qui nous ccouteut des blames a detni 
formes, qu'bn peut eviter en se liatent de les dissiper av.int quel amour 
propre y $oit engage. L*on y voit naifcre aussi 1 'approbation qu’il 
faut fortifier sans cependant cxigcr d’elle plus qu’elle ne veut donucr, 
II n’est point d’arine oil la vanitf se montre sous des formes plus 
varices que dans la conversation. ’ 

4 Le? Fraucais sont les plus habiles diplomat cs de 1* Europe it ccs 
homines qu’on accuse d'iudiscretion et d'impcruncnce savent mieux 
que personne cacher un secret ct captiver ceux dont ils out besoin. 
ils ne dcplairent jamais que quand iis le vculent, e’est h dire quand 
■ear vnnitc croit trouver mieux son comptc dans le dedain que dans 
1 obligeance. L’esprit de conversation a singulicreuient developpl 
dans les Francois fesprit plus serieux des ncgociations poiifciques. ’ 

4 Une puissance aristocrat ique 1c bon ton et 1’clegauce, l’empor- 
toient sur I'cnergic, la profondeur, la sensibilite, l’cf-prit mcinc. Elk; 
disoit k I’cnergie: — Vous rnettez trop d'intcrct aux personnes et aux 
choses : — a la profondeur : — vous me prenez trop de temps : — :i la 
sensibilitc : —vous etes trop exclusive; — a l’esprit enfin : — vous eles 
one distinction trop individuelle. J1 fulloit des a vantages qui tiressent 
plus aux manieres qu’aux idles, et il emportoit a reconnoitre dans 
un liornme, plutfit la classe dont il ctoit, que le meritc quil possedoit. 
Cette espccc d’cgajitc dans Vinegalite est tres favorable aux gens 
mediocres, car elie doit neccssairement detruire toute otiginalite dans 
le famuli de voir et de s’ex primer. Le modele clioisi est noble, agre- 
nble et de bon gout, mais il cst le merne pour tous. C ost un point, 
de reunion que ce modele, chacun en s’y conformant sc croit plus cn 
societc avec ses semblables. Un Frangais s’en nuiroit d’etre scul de 
son avis comme d’etre seal dans sa cliambre. 5 

4 La plaisanterie allege pour un moment le poids jdc la vie ! vous 
ainjez a voir un lionmie, votre semblable, se jouer ainsi du farcleau 
qui vous accable, et bientot, anime par lui, vous le soulevez a votre 
tour. ’ — 4 Rien ne sauroit egaler au contraire le ebarme d’un recit 
fait par un Fran^ais spirituel et de bon gout. Il prevoit tout, il me- 
nage tout, et cependant il nc sacrifie point ce qui pourvoit exciter 
finterct. 8 a physionomip, meins prononcee que celle des Italiens, 
indique la gaicte sans rien faire perdre a la dignitc du majntien et de 
manieres il s’arrete quand il le faut, et jamais il n’epuise memo l’a* 
inurement; il s'aniijie, et ncanraoins il tient toujours en mains la rene 
de son esprit pour le conduire suvement et rapidernent ; bientot aus- 
si les auditcurs sc mclent de l’entretien, il fait valoir alors a son 
tour ceux qui viennent de l’applaudir ; ii ne laisse point passer 
une expression heureuse sans la reveler une plaisanterie picquante 
sans la sentir et pour un moment du moins Eon Se plait et I’on jouit 
les uns des autres comftic si tout etoit Concorde, union et sympathy 
dans le niondc. 5 

The second, and most generally amusing, as well as the largest 
part of this work, is an animated sketch of the literary history 
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of Germany, with criticisms on the most celebrated German po- 
ets and poems, interspersed with reflections equally original and 
beautiful, tending to cultivate a comprehensive taste ill the iinq 
arts, and to ingraft the love of virtue on the sense of beauty. 
Of the poems criticized, some are well known to most of our 
readers. The earlier pieces of Schiller were generally read in 
translations of various merit — though, except the Robbers, they 
are not by the present taste of Germany placed in the first class 
of his works. The versions of Leonora, of Oberon, of Wal- 
lenstein, of Nathan, and of Iphigrnia in Tauris, ape among 
those which do die most honour to English literature. 

Goetz o( Beilichenzen has been vigorously rendered by a wri- 
ter, whose chivalrous genius, ' exerted upon somewhat similar 
scenes of British history, has since rendered him the most po- 
pular poet of his age. 

, An epic poem, or a poetical romance, has lately been discov- 
ered in Germany, entitled A iebelungcn — on the Destruction of 
the Burgundians by Attila; and it is believed, that at least some 
parts of it were composed not long after the e\ent, though the 
whole did not assume its present shape till the completion of the 
vernacular languages about the beginning of the 1 Bth century. * 
Luther’s version ot the Scriptures is an epoch in German litera- 
ture. One of the innumerable blessings of the Reformation was 
to make reading popular by such translations, and to accustom, 
the people to weekly attempts at some sort of argument or de- 
clamation in their native tongue. The vigorous mind of the 
great Reformer gave to his translation an energy and conciseness, 
which made it a model in style, as well as an authority in lan- 
guage, Hageclorn, Weiss, and Gellert, copied the French with- 
out vivacity ; + and Bodmer imitated the English without genius. 
At length, Klopstock, an imitator of Milton, formed a German 
poetry, and Wieiand improved the language and versification; 
though this accomplished writer has somewhat suffered in his 
reputation, by the recent zeal of the Germans against the imi- 
tation of any foreign, but especially of the French, school. 

’ i R faut, pour imiter Voltaire, une insouciance mrqueuse et philo- 
spphique qui rend indifferent a tout except^ la maniere picquante 
k <P$xprimer cettc insouciance. Jamais un Allemand ne pout arriver 
St cCtte . brillante jiberte de plaisanterie ; la verite l’attache trop, il 
: reuMcavbir et ejcpliquer e'est que les choses sent. * Part. II. c. 4. 

" 1 • : r 

jMAu ingenious and Celebrated writer has promised a more parti- 

,C0iuT accbuut of this most curious monument. 

Sismondi Literature du Midi Vol. I. p. 30, 

+ * Leurfe ouvfagcs n’cioient que du Frau<?ais appesanti. * 
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4 The genius of Klopstock was enfinmcd by the perusal 1 of 
Milton ajrul Young. 9 This combination of names is ast lush- 
ing to an English car. It creates a presumption ag*.in*t the 
poetical sensibility of Klopstock, to find that lie combiued two 
poets, placed at an im-reasuniblc distance iron* each other, and 
whose whole superficial resemblance arises liom some part of 
Milton’s subject, and from the doctrines of their theology* ra- 
ther than the spirit of their religion. — Through all the works of 
Young, written with such a variety of temper and manner, 
there predominates one talent,’ inexhaustible wit, with little 
soundness of reason or depth of sensibility- Ills melancholy is 
artificial ; and his combination* are as grotesque and fantastic 
in his Night Thoughts as in his Satires. How exactly does a 
poet characterize his own talent, who opens a series of poetical 
meditations on death and immortality, bv a satirical epigram a- 
gainst the selfishness of the world ? — Wit and ingenuity are the 
only talents which Milton disdained. He is simple ui his con- 
ceptions, even when his diction is overloaded with gorgeous learn- 
ing. I Jo is never gloomy but when he is grand, lie is the 
painter of Love, as well as of Terror, lie did not aim at 
Mirth; but he is cheerful whenever he descends from higher 
feelings. And nothing tends more to inspire a calm and con- 
stant delight, than the contemplation of that ideal purity and 
grandeur which he, above all poets, had the faculty of bestowing 
on every form of moral nature. 

Klopstoek’s ode on the rivalship of the muse of Germany with 
the muse of Albion, is elegantly translated by Mad. de Stael ; 
and we applaud her taste for preferring prose to verse in French 
translations of German poems. After having spoken of Win 7 
holman, and of Lessing, the most perspicuous, concise, and 
lively of German prose-writers, she proceeds to Schiller and 
Goethe, the greatest of German poets. Schiller presents only 
the genius of a great poet, and the character of a virtuous man. 
The first interview with him furnishes a very pleasing anecdote. 

4 La premiere fois que j’ai vu Schiller, e’etoit dans le salon du 
Luc et la Duchesse de Weimar, en presence d’une societc aussi e- 
clairce qu’impnsantc : il lisoit tres bien le Fran^ais, mais il ne l’avoit 
jamais paile ; je soutins avec chuleur la supeiioriio de notre systeme 
dramatique snr tous les autres ; il ne se refusa point a mq combattre 
et sans s’inquieter des difficult es et de lenteuis qu’il cprouvoit eh 
s’exprimant en Fran^ais, sans redouter non plus 1 ’opinion des audi* 
teurs, qui etoit contraire a la sienne, sa conviction intime le iit pailetv 
Je me servis d’abord pour le refiner, des armces Fran$aiset la viva* 
cite et la plaisanterie ; mais biensot je derni lai dans ce que di&oit 
Schiller tant d’idees a travers Fobstacles des mots, je fus si trapped 
de cette simplicity de caractere* qui portoit un honrnie de genie \t 
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s’ engager ainsi dans une Intte rn'i les paroles manquoient a ses pen* 
sees, je le trouvai si modes re et si insouciant dans ce qui ne coucernoit 
que ses propres succes, si her ct si ammo dans la defense de ce qu’il 
croyoit la veiitc, que je lui vouai des cet instant pne amiti6 pleine 
d’admiration. 7 

The original, singular, and rather admirable than amiable 
mind of Goethe — liis dictatorial power over national literature 
—his inequality, caprice, originality, and lire in conversation— 
his union of a youthful imagination with exhausted sensibility, 
and the impartiality of a stern sagacity ? neither influenced bv 
opinions nor predilections— are painted With extraordinary skill. 

Among the tragedies of Schiller which have appeared since we 
have coaled to translate German dramas, the most celebrated 
arc, Mary Stuart, Joan of Arc, and William Tell. Such sub- 
jects as Mary Stuart generally excite an expectation which can- 
not be gratified. Wc agree with Madame de Stael in admiring 
many scones of Schiller’s Mary, and especially her noble fare- 
well to Leicester. But the tragedy would probably displease 
English readers, to say nothing of spectators. Gijr political dis- 
putes have given a more inflexible reality to the events of Eliza- 
beth’s reign, than history would otherwise have bestowed on 
facts equally modern. Neither of our parties could endure a 
Mary who confesses the murder of her husband, or an Eliza- 
beth who instigates the assassination of her prisoner. In Wil- 
liam Tell, Schiller has avoided tho commonplaces of a republi- 
can conspiration, and faithfully represented the indignation of a;i 
Oppressed Helvetian Highlander. 

Egmont is considered by Mad. de Stael as the finest of Goe- 
the’s' tragedies, written, like Werthor, in the enthusiasm of his 
youth. It is rather singular tluu poets have availed themselves 
so little of the chivalrous character, the illustrious love, and the 
awful malady of Tasso. The Torquato Tasso of Goethe is the 
only attempt to convert this subject to the purposes of the dra- 
ma., Two men of genius, of very modern times, have suffered 
in a somewhat similar manner; but the habits of Itouvcmfs life 
wore vulgar $ and die ■suflorings of Oowpcv are both recent and 
sacred. " ■ 

The scenes transit fed from the Faust of Goethe wGI renre- 
the terrible energy of that most odious pf the works of ge- 
in which the whole power of imagination is employed to 
dispel tliecharrns which poetry bestows on human life; — where 
the punishment of vice proceeds from cruelty without justice, 
and ‘ the remorse teems as internal as the guilt.’ 

Siqeje the death of Schiller, and the desertion of the dram* 
Iby Goethe, several tragic writers have appeared, of whom the 
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most celebrated are Werner, the author of Luther, and of At- 
tila, Gerstenberg, Illinger, Tieck, Collin, and Occhlcnschl'ager 
a l)anc, who has introduced into his poetry the terrible mytho- 
logy of Scandinavia. The result of the Chapter on Comedy 
seems to be, that the comic genius has not yet arisen in Germa- 
ny. 'German novels have been more translated into English than 
other works of literature ; and a novel by Tieck, entitled Stern- 
bald, seems to deserve translation. J. P. Richter, a popular no- 
velist, but too national to bear translation, said, ‘ That the 
French had the empire of the land, the English that of the sea, 
and the Germans that of the air.’ Though Schiller wrote the 
history of the Belgic revolt, and of the Thirty-years war, with 
eloquence and the spirit of liberty, the only classical writer in 
this department, is J. de Muller, the historian of Switzerland. 
Though born in a speculative age, he has chosen the picturesque 
and dramatic manner of ancient historians; and his minute eru- 
dition in the annals of the middle age supplies his imagination 
with the particulars which characterize persons and actions. He 
abuses his extent of knowledge and power of detail ; he some- 
times affects the sententiousness of Tacitus; and his pursuit of an- 
tique phraseology occasionally degenerates into affectation. But 
his diction is in general grave and severe; and in his Posthumous 
Abridgment of Universal History, he lias shown great talents 
for that difficult sort of composition — the power of compre- 
hensive outline; of compression without obscurity; of painting 
characters by lew and grand strokes ; and of disposing events 
so skilfully, that their causes and effects are seen without be- 
ing pointed out. Like Sallust, another affeclcr of archaism, 
and declaimer against his age, his private and political life is 
said to have been repugnant to his historical morality. * The 
reader of Muller is desirous of believing, that of all the virtues 
which he strongly felt in the composition of his works, there 
were at least some which he permanently possessed. ’ 

The estimate of literary Germany would not be complete, 
without the observation, that it possesses a greater number of la- 
borious scholars, and of useful books, than any other country. 
The possession of other languages may open more literary en- 
joyment : the German is assuredly the key to most knowledge, 
The works of Fullcborn, Buhle, Tiedeman, and Tenneman, 
are the first attempts to form a philosophical history of philoso* 
phy, of which the learned compiler Brucker bad no more con- 
ception than a monkish annalist of rivalling Hume. The phi- 
losophy of literary history is one of the most recently opened 
fields of speculation. A lew' beautiful fragments of it arc among 
the happiest parts of 1 lume's Essays. The great work of Mad* 
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tie Stael on literature, was the first attempt on a bold and ex- 
tensive scale. In the neighbourhood of her late residence, and 
perhaps not uninfluenced by her spirit, two writers of great merit, 
though of dissimilar character, have very recently treated vari- 
ous parts of this wide subject; M. Swno?itJi, in his History of 
the Literature of the South ; and M. Barren/ e, in his Picture 
of French Literature (luring the Eighteenth Century 7 . Simon tl?\ 
guided by Bouterwekc and Schlegel, hazards larger views; in- 
dulges his talent for speculation, and seems with difficulty to 
suppress that bolder spirit, and those more liberal principles 
which breathe in his History of the Italian Republic. Barren - 
ie , more thorougly imbued with the elegancies and the pre judi- 
ces of his national literature, feels more delicately ‘the peculiari- 
ties of great writers, and traces with a more refined sagacity 
the immediate effects of their writings. But his work, under 
a very ingenious dkguisc of literary criticism, is an attack on the 
opinions of the eighteenth century ; and it will assuredly never 
be honoured by the displeasure either of Napoleon, or of any 
of his successors in absolute power. 

One chapter is chiefly employed on the works and system of 
William and Frederic Schlegel, of whom William is celebrated 
for his lectures on dramatic poetry, for his admirable translation 
of Shakespeare, and for versions, said to be of equal excellence, 
of the Spanish dramatic poets ; and Frederic, besides Iris other 
merit-, has the very singular distinction of having acquired the 
Sanscrit language, and studied t!io Indian learning and science 
in Europe, chit fly by the aid of a British Orientalist, long de- 
tained us a prisoner at Paris. The general tendency of the li- 
terary system of these critics, is towards the manners, poetry, 
^and religion of the middle age. They have reached the extreme 
point towards which the general sentiment of .Europe has been 
impelled by the calamities of a philosophical revolution, and the 
various fortunes of a twenty years universal war. They are pe- 
culiarly adverse to French literature; which, since the age of 
Louis XIV., has, in their opinion, weakened the primitive prin- 
ciples common to all Christendom, as well as diverted the poe- 
try of each people of its originality and character. Their system 
i$ exaggerated and exclusive. In pursuit of national originality, 
they lo.se sight of the primary and universal beauties of art. 
The imitation of our own antiquities may be as artificial as the 
- copy bf a foreign literature. Nothing is less natural than a mo- 
dern antique. 

In a* comprehensive system of literature, there is sufficient 
place for the irregular works of sublime genius, and for the fault- 
less models of classical taste. From age to age, the multitude 
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/fluctuates between various, and sometimes opposite fashions of 
literary activity. THfey are not all of equal value: lhu the phi- 
losophical Critic discovers and admires the common principles of 
beauty, from which they all derive their power over human na- 
ture. 

We cannot better close this subject, than by some extracts from 
Mud. de Shield exquisite Chapter on Tm-te; in which, with a 
skilful and impartial hand, she balances the literary opinions of 
nations. 

6 Ceux qui sc cr^ient du goiit en sont plus oigueilleux que ceux 
qui secnucnt du genie. Le gout en literature est conime le bon ton 
en societc ; on le coi.sidere comznc une preuve de la fortune, de la 
naiV.yrice, on du moins des habitudes qui tiennent a toutes Ics deux; 
tandis que le genie peut naitre dans la tete efun artisan qui n’^uroit 
jamais eu de rapport avec la bonne compagnio. Dans tout pays on 
il y aura de la viniic: le gout sera mis au premier rang, parctqu’il 
separe les classes, or qu'il est un signe de rallicment ent. es tnus les 
inui vidus de li premie* e Dans tous les pays ( u sVxercera la puis- 
sance du ridicule, it* gout sera, compte comme Dun des piemitr.s a- 
vantages, car d sm mo -U nit a connoitre cc qu’il laut eviter. Le tact 
de convenances est un p.utie du gout, el e’est une arme excellente pour 
parer les coups entre les divers amours propres ; enlin d peut ai river 
qu’une nation entiere sc place, en aristocratic de bon gout, vis-a-vis 
des autres, et qu’elle suit ou qu’eile se croie la seide bonne corrpagnie 
de l’Euiope; el e’est ce qui peut s’appliquer a L France ou 1 ’esprit de 
societc regnoit si cmincmment'qu’eUe avoit quelque excuse puur cetie 
preiention Mais le gout dans son application aux beaux arts difFcre 
singu.ierenicnt du g< ut dans son application aux convenances snciales: 
lorsqu'it s’agil de forcer les homines a nous .recorder une considera- 
tion ephcn.cre comme noire vie, ce qu’nn ne fait pas est au moins 
nussi necessain* que cc qu’on fait, car 1 le grand rtionde est u facile- 
merit hostile quhl faut des agremerits bien extraordinaire* pour qifils 
compenseut Fa vantage de ne dinner prise sur soi a persoime : mais 
le g» ut en poe^ie lient a la nature et doit etre creature comme olle ; 
les principes de cegofir sont done tout autres que ceux qui dependent 
des rrl.itLns de la societe. * - 

4 C’est la confusion de ces deux genres qui est la came des juge- 
xnents si <>ppo*cs en literature; les Francats jugent les beaux arts 
comme des convenances et les Allemands ies convenances comme des 
beaux arts ; dans les rapports avec la societc il faut se defendre, dans 
les lapporis avec la poesie il laut sc livrer. 9 

4 On pour suit proposer nn traitc de paix entre les famous de juger, 
artistes et rnmuiaines, des Allemands et des Francais. Les Francais 
devr "sent s’abstenir de enndamner mcme une faute de convenance, si 
eue avoit pour excuse une peasce forte ou un sentiment vrai. Les 
Ailemands devroient s’enn-ruirc tout ce qui * {Tense le grill naturel, 
tout ce qui retrace des urates que ies scns-itinns rcpnuisent : aucune 
theoiic plulosophinu?, quelque ingcnicusc quYlle suit, ne peutaller 
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centre Ies repugnances des sensations; comms aucune poctique des 
convenances ne sauroit emp&cher les emotions involontaires. * — ‘ Si 
J*on osott le dire, peut-etre tronveroiTon qu’en France il y a main- 
tenant trop de freins pour des coursiers si peu fougueux, et qu’en 
.Allemagnc beancoup d'independance litteraire ne produit pas encore 
des resultats as sc/ hriliants. ’ 

The Third Part of this work if? the mo^t singular. An account 
of metaphysical systems by a woman, is a novelty in the history 
of the human mind : whatever may be thought of its success in 
some or* the parts, it must be regarded on the whole as the bold- 
est effort of the female intellect. It must, however, not be for- 
gotten, that it is a contribution rather to the history of human 
nature, than to that of speculation j and that it considers the 
fcource, spirit, airl moral influence of metaphysical opinions, 
more than their truth or falsehood. i Metaphysics are at least the 
gymnastics of the understanding. ’ The commonplace clamour 
of mediocrity will naturally be excited by the :-ex, and even by 
the genius of the author. Every example of vivacity and grace, 
every exertion of fancy, every display of eloquence, every effu- 
sion of sensibility, will be cited as a presumption against the 
depth of her researches, and the accuracy of her statements. 
On such principles, the evidence against her, would doubtless 
fee conclusive. But dullness is noL accuracy ; — ingenious and ele- 

f ant writers are not therefore superficial ; and those who are 
est acquainted with the philosophical revolutions of Germany; 
will be most astonished at the general correctness of this short, 
clear, and agreeable exposition. 

The character of* Lord Bacon, is a just and noble tribute to 
liis, genius : several eminent writers of die Continent have, how- 
ever, lately fallen into the mistake of ascribing to him a system 
of opinions, respecting the origin and first principles of human 
knowledge. What distinguishes him among great philosohers, 
is, that he taught no peculiar opinions, but wholly devoted him- 
self to the improvement of the method of philosophizing. He 
belongs neither to the English nor any other school of metaphy- 
sics ; for he was not a metaphysician. Mr Locke was not a mo- 
ralist ; and his collateral discussions of ethical subjects are not a- 
merng the valuable parts of his great work. 

* /The works of Dugald Stewart,, contain so perfect a theory 
of the intellectual faculties, that it may be considered as the na- 
tural h'ist^y of a mpral being. ? The French metaphysicians 
of the l^th century, since Condillac, deserve the contempt ex- 
pressSsTor them, by their shallow, precipitate, and degrading 
misapplications of the Lockiau philosophy. It is impossible to 
abridge the abridgment here given of the Kantian philosophy, or 
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of those systems which have arisen from it; and which continue 
to dispute the supremacy of the speculative world. Those opi- 
nions of Kant are more fully stated, because he changed the 
general manner of thinking, and gave the new direction to the 
national mind. Those of Fichte, Scheming, and his other suc- 
cessors, it is of less importance to the proper purpose of this work 
to detail; because, though their doctrines be new, they continue 
and produce "the same effect on national character; and they ex- 
ert the same influence oil other sciences and arts. The manner 
of philosophizing remains the same in the Idealism of Fichte t 
and in the Pantheism of Sc /idling. Under various names and 
forms, it is the general tendency of die German philosophy, to 
consider thought, not as the produce of objects, or as one of the 
classes of phenomena, but as the agent which exhibits the ap- 
pearance of the outward world, and which regulates those opera- 
tions which it seems only to represent. The philosophy of the 
human understanding is, in all countries, acknowledged to con- 
tain the principles of all sciences; hut in Germany, metaphysi- 
cal speculation pervades their application to particulars. 

The subject of the Fourth Part, is the state of Religion, and 
the nature of all those disinterested and exalted sentiments which 
are here comprehended under the name of Enthusiasm. A 
contemplative people like the Germans, have in their charac- 
ter the principle which disposes men to leligion. The reforma- 
tion, which was their revolution, arose from Ideas. — * Of all the 
great men whom Germany lias produced, Luther has the most 
German character. His firmness had something rude; his con- 
viction made him opinionated; intellectual boldness was the 
source of his courage ; in action, the ardour of his passions did 
not divert him from abstract studies ; and though he attacked 
certain dogmas arid practices, he was not urged to the attack by 
incredulity, but by enthusiasm, ’ 

* The right of examining what we ought to believe, is the 
foundation of Protestantism/ Though each of the first reform- 
ers established a practical Popcrv in his own church, opinions 
were gradually liberalized, and the temper of sects was softened. 
Pul little open incredulity had appeared in Germany; and even 
Lessing speculated with iar more circumspection, than had been 
observed by a series of English writers from Hobbes to Boling- 
broke. Secret unbelievers were friendly to Christianity and Pro- 
testantism, as institutions beneficial to mankind, and far remov- 
ed from that anti religious fanaticism which was more naturally 
provoked in France by the intolerant spirit and invidious splen- 
dour of a Catholic hierarchy. 
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The reaction of the French Revolution has been fel#throngh- 
out Europe, in religiqp as well as in politics. Many of theiiigh- 
er classes adopted ^ome portion of those religious sentiments of 
which they at first assumed the exterior, as a badge of their hos- 
tility to the fashions of France, The sensibility pf the multi- 
tude, impatient of cold dogmatism and morality, eagerly sought 
to be once more roused by a religion which employed popular 
eloquence, and spoke to imagination and emotion. * The gloom 
of general convulsions and calamities created a disposition to se- 
riousness, and to the consolations of piety. And the disasters 
of a revolution allied to incredulity, threw a more than usual 
discredit and odium on irreligious opinions. In Great Britain, 
these causes have acted most conspicuously on the inferior class- 
es ; though they have also powerfully affected many enlightened 
and accomplished individuals of a higher condition. In France, 
they have produced in some men of letters the play of a sort of 
poetical religion round the fancy. But the general effect seems 
to be a disposition to establish a double doctrine, a system of in- 
fidelity for the initiated, with a contemptuous indulgence and 
even acti\;e encouragement of superstition among the vulgar, 
like that which prevailed among the ancients before the rise of 
Christianity, from the revival of which the Lutheran reformation 
seems to have preserved Europe, and which, though not so fu- 
rious and frantic as the atheistical fanaticism of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, is, beyond any permanent condition of human society, de? 
struclive of ingenuousness, good faith and probity; of intellec- 
tual courage and manly character ; and of that respect for all 
human beings, without which there can be no justice or huma- 
nity from the powerful towards the humble. 

In Germany, the effects have b ten a Bo very remarkable. 
Some men of eminence in literature have become Catholics. In 
general, their tendency is towards a pious mysticism, which al- 
most equally loves every sect where a devotional spirit prevails. 
They have returned rather to sentiment than to dogma ; more 
to religion than to theology. 

Their disposition to religions feeling, which they call religiosi- 
ty, is, to use the words of a rigidly orthodox English theologian, 
* a love of divine things for the beauty of their moral qualities/ 
It is the love of the good and fair, wherever it exists, but chiefly 
wbeillgfesolute and boundless excellence is contemplated in 1 the 
firs yp fod, first perfect, and first Fair. ’ This moral enthusiasm 
easjj^ranpis itself to the various ceremonies of worship, and 
evm systems of opinion prevalent among mankind. The devo- 
tional spirit, contemplating different parts of the order of na-* 
ture, or influenced by a different temper of mind, may give riser 
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io very different, and apparently repugnant theological doctrine?. 
.These doctrines are considered as modifications of human nature, 
under the influence of the religious principle; not as propositions 
which argument can either establish or confute, or reconc ile with 
each other. The ideal philosophy favours this singular manner 
of considering the subject. As it leaves no reality but in the 
mind, it lessens the distance between belief and imagination ; 
and disposes its adherents to regard opinions as the mere play 
of the understanding, incapable of being measured by any out- 
ward standard, and important chiefly from reference to senti- 
ment, from which they spring, and on which they powerfully 
react. The union of a mystical piety, with a philosophy verg- 
ing towards Idealism, has accordingly been observed in periods 
of the history of human understanding, very distant, from each 
other, and in most of their other circumstances extremely dissi- 
milar. The same language, respecting the annihilation of seif, 
and of the world, may be used by the sceptic and by the enthu- 
siast. Among the Hindu philosophers in the most ancient limes, 
among the Sufis in modern Persia, during the ferment of east- 
ern and western opinions, which produced the latter Platonism 
in Malhranche and his English disciple Norris, and in Berkeley 
himself, though in a tempered and mitigated state, the tendency 
to this union may be distinctly traced. It seems, however, to 
be fitted only to few men: and to them not long. Sentiments 
so sublime, and so distant from the vulgar affairs and boisterous 
passions of men, may be preserved for a time, in the calm soli-’ 
tude of a contemplative visionary. But in the bustle of the 
world they are likely soon to evaporate, when they arc neither 
embodied in opinions, nor adorned by ceremonies, nor animat- 
ed by the attack and defence of controversy. When the ardour 
of a short-lived enthusiasm has subsided, the poetical philosophy 
which exalted fancy to the level of belief, may probably leave 
the same ultimate result with the argumentative scepticism which 
lowered belief to the level of fanc\ , 

An ardent susceptibility of every disinterested sentiment, more 
especially of every social affection, blended by the power of’ ima- 
gination with a passionate love of the beautiful, the grand, and 
tlie good, is, under the name iff’ Enthusiasm, the subject of the 
conclusion of this work ; which, if we perhaps except the in- 
comparable chapter on Conjugal Love, is its most eloquent part. 

‘ Sans dome la conscience suffit pour conduire le caractere le plus 
froid dans la route de la vertu ; mais l’enthousiasme est a la con- * 
fccience ce que l’honneur est au devoir : il y a en nous un superflu 
d’ame qu’il est doux de consacrer a ce qui est beau, quand ce qni 
cst bien est accompli. Le genie et Timagination ont aussi besom 
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^u’ort soigne tin peu leur bonheur dans ce monde; et la loi du devoir 
quelque sublime qu'elle soit, ne suflit pas pour faire gouter toates lesi 
merveiiles du cceur et de la pensee. ' 

* On ne sauroit le nier, les ihterets de la personality pressent 
Phomme de toutes parts, il y a meme? daps. <ce qui est vulgaire une 
dertaine jouissancc dont beaucoup de geni sont tres susceptibles, et 
Pon retrouve souvent les traces de penchants igncbles sous Papper- 
ance des maniefres les plus distingu£es. Les talents superieurs ne 
garantissent pas toujours de cette nature degradeequi dispose sourde- 
ment de Pexistence des hommes et leur fait placer leur bonheur pins 
bas qu’eux-m&mes. L’enthousiasme seul peut cpntre-balaocer la 
tendance k PegoYsme, et e’est a ce signe divin qu’il faut reconnoitre 
les creatures immortelles. Lorsque vous paries' a quelqu’un sur des 
sujets dignes d’un saint respect, vous apercevez d’abord s’il cprouve 
un noble fremissement, si son cofeur bat pour des sentiments eleves, 
s’il a fait alliance avee Pautre vie, on bien s'il n’a qn’un peu d’esprit 
quilui sert a dinger le mecanisme de Pexistence. Et qu’est-ce done 
que Petrehumain, quand on ne vnit en lui qu’une prudence dont son 
propre avantage est Pobjet ? L’instinct des animaux vaut mieux car 
il est quelquefois genereux et her ; mais ce calcul, qni semble Pat- 
tribut de la raison, finit par rendre incapable de la premiere des ver-r 
tus, le devouement. 

6 Parmi ceux qui s’essaient a tourner les sentiments exaltes en ri- 
dicule, plusieurs en sont pourtant susccptibles a leiir ins<;a. La 
guerre, fut elle entreprise par des vues personnelles, donne toujours 
quelques unes des jouissances de Penthousiasme ; l’enivrement d’up 
jour de bataille, le plaisir singulier de s’exposer a la mort, quand 
toute notre nature nous commande d’aimer la vie, e’est encore a 
Penthousiasme qu’il faut Pattribuer. La musique militaire, le he- 
nissement des chevaux, Pexplosion de la poudre, cette foule des fd- 
dats revetus des m£mes couleurs, exxmes par le m&me desir, se range- 
ant autour des mcmes bannicres, font eprouver une emotion qui 
triomphe de Pinstinct conservateur de l’existence ; ct cette jouissance 
est si forte qui ne les fatigues, ni les souffrances, ni les perils ne peuvent 
en deprendre les ames. Quiconquc a vecu de cette vie n’aimc qu’elle. 
Le but atteint ne satisfait jamais ; e’est Paction de se risquer qui est 
necessaire, e’est elle qui fait passer Penthousiasme dans le sang ; et 
quoiqu’il soit plus pur au fond de Tame, il est encore d’une noble 
nature tors m£me qu’il a pu devenir une impulsion presque physique, 

* On accuse souvent Penthousiasme sincere de ce qui ne peut re 
reproche qu’a Penthousiasme affecte ; plus un sentiment est beau. 
plu^Kfausse imitation de ce sentiment est odiense. Usurper Pad* 

des hommes est ee qu’il y a de plus coupable, car on tarit 
eq $Slx la source des bons mouvements en les faisant rougir de les 
jjMroir yprduvtis. D’ailleurs rien n’est plus penible que les sons faux 
^ui semblent sortir du sanctuaire meme dc Pame; la vanite peut 
s’emparer de tout ce qui est exterieur, il n’en resultera d’autre mal 
que de la pretention et de la disgrace ; mass quand elle se met a con-' 
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trefaire les sentiments le plus intimes il semble qu’elle viole le der- 
nier asile oft Ton esperoir lui echapper. II est facile cependant de 
reconnoicie la sinceritc dans Penthousiasme ; c’esf une melodic* si 
pure, que le moindre desacCord en, detruit tout le charine ; un mot, 
un accent, un regaid expriment 1 ’emotion concentric qui rcpond H 
loute une vie. * 

* Fontenelle disoit: J’ai quatrc vingts ans, je suis Francis, et je 
n’ai pas donne dans toute ma vie le plus petit sidicnle a la plus petite 
vcrtu. C’est mot suppoSoil une profonde connoiwhce de la society. 
Fontenelle n’etoit pas un homme sensible, mais il avoit beaucoup 
d’esprit; et toutes les 'tfois qu’on est done d’une supnioritc quel- 
conque, on sent le bcsoin du serieux dans la nature humaine * Il 
lPy a que les gens mediocies qui voUdroient quo le fond de tout fut 
du sable, afin que nul homme ne laissai sur la terre qne trace plus 
durable que la leur. ’■ 

6 L’on voitaussi des jeunes gens ambiticiu de paroitre detrompcs 
de tout cr.thousiasme a ft ec ter un mepris rcftechi pour les sentiments 
exaltes; iis croient tncmtier ainsi une fofcfc de raison pxccoce ; mais 
c’est une decadence prematuiee dont ils *** vantent. 11s sont pour 
le talent corn me ce vieillard qui dcir.andnir si Ton avoir encore de 
Pamour. L ’esprit depourvu d 'imagination p’endroit voloniiers en 
tlcd.iin me me la nature, si die nVtuit paS plus lone que lui. ’ 

i Quelques raisonneurs pretendent que Penihousiamie degoiite de 
la vie commune, ct que ne pouvant pan roster touj nirs dans cette 
disposition il vaut mieux ne Peprouver jamais : et p miquoi done out 
ils acce'ptc d’etre jeunes, de vivre ineme, pun que cela ne cievoit pas 
ton jours duicr ? Pour quoi done ont ils ainr>, si tant est quo cela 
lour soil jamais arrive, pnisqne la rnoit pouvoit les scpaier uesohjets 
de leur affection ? Quelle uisie economic que ee!h k de Fame! file 
nous a cte donnee pour etre develh pee, peifcclionn-:e, prodiguee 
^neine dans uu noble but. 

4 Plus on engourdit la vie plus on se lapproche de l’exisience ma 
tcriellc et plus Pen diminue, uira-t-on, la puissance de s»n*iTr?r. Cel 
argument seduit tin grand nombre d’hommes, il cotisisie a incher 
d’exister le moins possible. ’ 

Thus terminates a work, which for variety of knowledge, flexi- 
bility of power, elevation of view, and comprehension of mind, 
is unequalled among the woiks of women ; and which, in the 
union of the graces of society and literature with the genius 
of philosophy, is not. surpassed by many among those of men. 

To affect any tenderness in pointing out tile defects or limits 
of such a work, would be an absurd assumption of superiority. 
It lias no need of mercy. The most obvious and general objec- 
tion will be, that the Germans are too much praised. But every 
writer must be allowed to value his subject somew hat higher (hart 
the spectator. Unless the German feelings had been adopted, 
they could not have been forcibly represented. 

"SOL. xxu. no. TJ. P 
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It will also be found, that the objection is more apparent than 
real. M. de Stael is indeed the most generous of critics ; but 
she almost always speaks the whole truth to intelligent ears ; 
though she often hints the unfavourable parts of it so gently and 
noKtely, that they may escape the notice of a hasty reader, and 
be scarcely perceived by a gross understanding. A careful read- 
er, who brings together all the observations intentionally scatter- 
ed over various parts of the' book, will find sufficient justice 
(though administered in mercy) in whatever respects manners 
or literature. It is on subjects of philosophy that the admira- 
tion will perhaps justly be considered as more imdistinguishiug. 
Something of the wonder excited by novelty in language and o- 
pinion still influences her mind. Many writers have acquired 
philosophical celebrity in Germany, who, if they had written 
with equal power, would have been unnoticed or soon forgotten 
in England. Our theosophists, the Hutchinsonians, had as 
many men of talent among them, as those whom M. de Stael 
has honoured by her mention among the Germans. But they 
are long since irrecoverably sunk into oblivion. There is a 
writer now alive in England, who has published doctrines 
not dissimilar to those which Mad. de Stael ascribes to Schel- 
ling. Notwithstanding the allurements of a singular charac- 
ter, and an unintelligible style, his paradoxes are probably 
not known to a dozen persons in this busy country of industry 
and ambition. In a bigotted age, be might have suffered the 
martyrdom of Vanini or Bruno. In a metaphysical country, 
where a publication was the most interesting event, and where 
twenty Universities, unfettered by Church or State, were hoi- 
beds of speculation, he might .have acquired celebrity as the 
founder of a sect. 

In this as in the other writings of M. dc Stael, the reader (or 
at least the lazy English reader) is apt to be wearied by too con- 
stant a demand upon his* admiration. It seems to be her litera- 
ry system, that the’ pauses of eloquence must be filled up by in- 
genuity. Nothing plain and unornamented is left in composi- 
tion. But we desire a plain groundwork, from which wit or 
eloquence is to arise, when the occasion calls them forth. The 
effect^^uld be often greater if the talent were less. The natu- 
ral na»r of interesting scenes or events over the heart, is sonic- 
wl^ipslurbed by too uniform a colour of sentiment, and by the 
pursuit of uncommon reflections or ingenious turns, 
'fne £ye is dazzled by unvaried brilliancy. We long for the 
grateful vicissitude of repose. 

In the statement of facts and reasonings, no style is more 
dear than that of M. de Stael. What is so lively must indeed 
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be clear. But in the expression of sentiment she lias been often 
thought to use vague language. In expressing either intense 
degrees, or delicate Shades, or intricate combinations of feeling, 
the common reader will seldom understand that of which he 
has never been conscious; and the writer placed on the extreme 
frontiers of human nature, is in danger of mistaking chimeras 
for realities, or of failing in a struggle to express what language 
does not afford the means of describing. There is also a vague- 
ness incident to the language of feeling, which is not so pro- 
perly a defect, as a quality which distinguishes it from the lan- 
guage of thought. Very often in poetry, and sometimes in elo- 
quence, it is the office of words, not so much to denote a succes- 
sion of separate ideas, as, like musical sounds, to inspire a series 
of emotions, or to produce a durable tone of sentiment. The 
terms perspicuity and precision, which denote the relations of 
language to intellectual discernment, are inapplicable to it when 
employed as the mere vehicle of a succession of feelings. A 
scries of words may, in this manner be very expressive, where 
few of them singly convey a precise meaning: And men of 
greater intellect than susceptibility in such passages as those of 
M. de Stacl, where eloquence is employed chiefly to inspire 
feeling, unjustly charge their own defects to that deep, moral, 
and poetical sensibility with which they are unable to sympa- 
thize. 

The few persons in Great Britain who continue to take an in- 
terest in speculative philosophy, will certainly complain of some 
injustice in the estimate of metaphysical systems. 

The moral painter of nations is indeed move authorized than 
the speculative philosopher to try these opinions by their tenden- 
cies and results. When the logical consequences of an opinion 
are false, the opinion itself must also be false : But whether the 
supposed pernicious influence of the adoption, or habitual con- 
templation of an opinion, be a legitimate objection to the opi- 
nion itself, is a question which has not yet been decided to the 
general satisfaction, nor perhaps even stated with sufficient pre- 
cision. 

There are certain facts in human nature, derived either from 
immediate consciousness or unvarying observation, which are 
more certain than the conclusions of any abstract reasoning, 
and which metaphysical theories are destined only to explain. 
That a theory is at variance with such facts, and logically leads 
to the denial of their existence, is a strictly philosophical objec- 
tion to the theory: that there is a real distinction between 
right and wrong, in some measure apprehended ajid felt by all 
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men : that moral sentiments and disinterested affections, how- 
ever originating, are actually a part of our nature: that praise 
and blame, reward and punishment, may be properly bestowed 
on actions according to their moral character,-— are principles as 
much more indubitable as they are more important than any 
theoretical conclusions. Whether they be demonstrated by rea- 
son, or perceived by intuition, or revealed by a primitive sen- 
timent, they arc equally indispensable parts of every sound numb 
Every reasonable man is entitled instantly to reject a new opi- 
nion avowedly repugnant to those convictions from which he 
cannot depart. They are facts, which it is the office of theory 
to explain, and which no true theory can deny. But the mere 
inconvenience or danger of an opinion can never be allowed as 
an argument against its truth. It is indeed the duty of every 
good man to present to the public what he believes to be truth, 
in such a manner as may least wound the feelings, or disturb 
the principles of the simple and the ignorant: and that duty 
is not always easily reconcileable with the duties of sincerity and 
free inquiry. — The collision of such conflicting duties is the 
painful and inevitable consequence of the ignorance of the mul- 
titude, and of the immature state, even in the highest minds, of 
the great talent for presenting truth under all its aspects, and 
adapting it to all the degrees of capacity or varieties of preju- 
dice which distinguish men. That talent must, one day be farm- 
ed; and we may be perfectly assured that ihc whole of truth ca,n 
never be injurious to the whole of virtue. 

In the mean time, eloquent phikrophers * would act more 
magnanimously, and therefore, perhaps more wisely, if they 
were to suspend, during discussion, their moral anger against 
doctrines which they deem pernicious; and, while they estimate 
actions, habits, and institution*, by their tendency, if they were 
to weigh opinions in the mere balance of reason, virtue in ac- 
tion required the impulse of sentiment, and even of enthusiasm. 
But in theoretical researches, her champions must not appear 
to decline the combat on any ground chosen by their adversa- 
ries, and least of all on that of intellect. To call in the aid ol 
popular feelings in philosophical contests, is some avowal of 
weakness. It seems a more magnanimous wisdom to defy at- 
tack^/jrom every quarter, and by every weapon ; and to use no 
tom|^ which can be thought to imply an unworthy doubt whe- 
tliflKthe principles of virtue be impregnable by argument, or 

* The observation may be applied to Cieero and Stewart. Philos 
Ess. 186. as well as M. de Stack 
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to betray an irreverent distrust of the final and perfect harmony 
between morality and truth. 

Oar moral philosophers will wonder that M. de Stael seems to 
be acquainted with the doctrine of utility, 'only in the offen- 
sive form of universal selfishness. In this respect, it is true, she 
resembles the German Philosophers. But the selfish system, pro- 
perly so called, has long been .exploded in this island. Hobbes, 
the last philosopher of high rank who espoused it, has indeed 
discovered wonderful power in the analysis of perception and rea- 
son ; but his superiority forsakes him when he attempts a theory 
of emotion and sentiment. The character of system has been 
foolishly ascribed to the maxims of the Due de la Rochefoiicault ; 
— a scries of poignant and brilliant epigrams, with the usual epi- 
grammatic exaggeration against the selfishness of the world, by 
a disinterested, affectionate, and gallant man. With not less ab- 
surdity, the title of the founder of an ethical theory has been 
bestowed on Mandeville, a satirist lor the populace, with a coarse 
athletic understanding, and a limey that contemplated only the 
jow and ludicrous a spurts of human nature, but eminently en- 
dowed with tlie talents of wdgar drollery and plebeian declama- 
tion. Perhaps it jnu.it be allowed, that Paley has made too near 
approaches, especially in his definition of virtue, to this system. 
He was a person of unrivalled practical understanding. His 
prudential counsels are admirable; and he is one of the safest 
guides through human life. But he rather teaches duty, than in- 
spires virtue. His school is more likely to form blameless and 
respectable men, than to send forth those moral heroes who aro 
not afraid to die for their beloved friends or for their country. 
Neither his understanding nor ids character peculiarly fitted him 
for a ihtori-l. Nature bed endowed and disposed him for the 
conduct of Hindi's, i k was , averse from the subtleties of specu- 
lation, and lie pci haps looked with the contempt natural to the 
»tern shrewdness of the work! an that ardour and that refine- 
ment of feeling which alone can reveal to us some of the most 
'important secrets of ou« own moral constitution. Reason, with- 
out sensibility, 1* as much without materials in morals, as she 
would be without the eye, in inquiries into the nature of light 
and colours. But, in justice to this eminent and excellent per- 
son, the principal ornament of t lie English church in the last 
half century, it must be added, that the species of interest held 
out by religion, being remote irom n$, unlike the vulgar objects 
which are commonly comprehended under the name of interest, 
and from its sublime and inscrutable nature, capable of being re- 
fined by a pure mind, until synoymous with indefinite progress 
in reason and virtue, has little of that tendency to lower the mo- 
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ral sentiments, wfiich cannot be denied to belong to systems of 
prudential ethics, founded on a perpetual calculation of the near 
and gross interests of the present world. Nor must it be for- 
gotten, that the ardout of the devotional affections must render 
the religious moralist unconsciously disinterested m his feelings, 
whatever may be the selfish taint of his theory. 

, / * A scoffer might with some truth tell us, that German philoso- 
phy is founded in a repugnance to every system which has ex- 
perience for its. basis, or happiness for its end. M. de StacI would 
probably justify the repugnance, by contending that the metaphy- 
sics of experience uniformly led to scepticism, and the ethics of 
utility naturally terminated in selfishness. There is indeed a per- 
manent hostility between modes of philosophy still more irrecon- 
cilable in their spirit and genius, than repugnant in their doc- 
trines ; which, since the beginning of speculation, has divided 
individuals, nations and ages, rather by their temper and cir- 
. qiimsfances, than in any proportion to the force of argument. 
-Some philosophical disputes are in truth the forms assumed by 
antagonist principles in human nature. Among the more re- 
'markable instances of this speculative war, are the controversies 
between scepticism and dogmatism ; between calculation and en- 
thusiasm $ And between ethical systems founded on utility $ and 
those in which, under various names, the moral principle is con- 
sidered as ultimate in theory, as it is unanimously acknowledged 
to be supreme in practice. 

It is possible in speculation to preserve the harmony of these 
principles, by assigning to each its due* rank, and its proper 
sphere. But, in practice, the irregular variety of events and 
passions and characters is perpetually impelling them beyond 
their end, and driving them without their province. Calm minds 
and tranquil periods tend towards the one — sensibility and en- 
thusiasm, turbulence and revolution towards the other. — Pecu- 
liar conditions of society sometimes exhibit the excess of the one 
and of the other at the same , moment. Tlius, under the tyran- 
ny of the Emperors, the Roman nobility, according to their va- 
rious characters, either braved oppression with stoical enthusi- 
asm, or escaped from it into a slightly systematized voluptuous- 
ness, which borrowed the name of Epicurus, though it breath- 
ed nothing of the spirit of that pure and amiable moralist. 

Thor$ i$ hp logical tie between the opinions ranged on either 
side. They are Frequently disjoined, and even at variance with 
each other. They are examples, chosen from many others, of 
a permanent contest, not indeed of reason, but of the reasoning 
faculties* with the common feelings of mankind. 
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The two principles which in one of these controversies have 
struggled for the ascendant from the time of Epicurus and Zeno, 
to that of Paley and Kant, are well stated by our philosophical 
and eloquent author. t The conduct of a man is truly moral, 
only when he disregards the fortunate or unfortunate conse- 
quences of his actions, if these actions be dictated by duty.* 
( hi the other hand, 4 The general laws of nature and of so- 
ciety, place happiness and virtue in harmony w r ith each other. * 
Now the second of these positions is the fundamental principle 
of the system of utility > and all moralists of every school must 
assent to the truth or the first. The question is, whether the 
second, as the first principle of moral theory, be consistent with 
the first, as an undisputed rule of moral practice. That these 
two propositions are in some manner reconcileable, must be the 
opinion of M. de Stael ; for she adopts them both, as parts of her 
moral system. 

Do the actions , called moral by all men , agree in the quality of 
conducing to the general happiness P This is surely a reasonable 
and important question •> and as it relates to a fact which is the 
subject of universal experience, it must be capable of a satisfac- 
tory answer. To this question there can be but one answer. A 
common quality is then discovered in all moral actions — their 
general utility. — According to the received rules of philosophiz- 
ing, it should seem unnecessary to seek for any farther criterion. 
But whether they have any other qualities in common or not, 
thus much is certain, that their common quality of utility can- 
not be overlooked in any just theory of morals, and must on the 
contrary form an essential principle in such a theory. To ad- 
vance a step farther, it must be admitted, that they are moral 
acts which, when singly considered , are repugnant to the interest 
of the agent. Hut it is a proper subject of inquiry, Whether 
there be any habitual disposition towards virtuous aciion $ which it 
is not conducive to the happiness of the individual to entertain in 
such a degree as to render it impossible for him to prefer an act of 
vice for its separate advantage P 

No philosopher has ever yet Toured to point out such a dis- 
position. Till it be named, we must contend that the point 
where interest universally coincides with virtue, and where pub- 
lic and private happiness are identified* is discovered — not in- 
deed in single actions, but in those habitual dispositions from 
which actions flow — it never can be supposed that these prin- 
ciples of general and personal utility, and their cooperation in 
this manner, are not most momentous partis of an ethical sys- 
tem. Whether they alone are sufficient to afford a moral theo- 
ry of actions, may still be a proper subject of discussion ; but no 
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theory can be formed exclusive of them^ ^eir. truth and their 
importance are perfectly independent of toy spteni respecting 
the nature and origin oPmoral approbation, ^disapprobation. 
Though utility should be the criterion of (heia^aUty of actions, 
it by no means follow that moral sentiment should consist on- 
ly in a perception of that qtilrtyJ The nature of moral senti- 
ment is a matter offact to be determined by separate inquiry. 
The doctrine of utility may be equally applied to actions and 
dispositions, whether we consider conscience as a modification 
of reason or of feeling ; whether we believe it to be implanted 
originally in bur nature, or only the necessary produce of the 
action of circumstances common to all men upon the structure 
of every human mind. 

But though the doctrine of utility be perfectly reconcileable 
with fhe principles and sentiments of the most disinterested vjr- 
tue-r-though the loftiest visions of Plato, and the sternest pre- 
cepts of Zeno, nmy be justified by, and even deduced from, the 
elements of the theory of Epicurus; yet it must not b e denied, 
that in practice there is a hostility hitherto unappeaset! between 
these different regions of the moral world ; and that this hostiii- 

a has Been the most powerful, though often the secret cause, of 
e diversity of moral systems. 

Those wno are accustomed most strongly to feel the necessity 
of sacrificing advantage to duty in the course of life, naturally, 
however unreasonably, feel a repugnance to acknowledge, that 
the rules of duty are founded on any species of advantage, even 
the most general and refined. Those who constantly contem- 
plate the theoretical dependence of moral rules upon public ad- 
vantage, may feel a disposition inconsistent with their principles, 
but favoured by their habits of thinking, to believe that the con- 
sideration of advantage may safely impel and guide their ac- 
tions. The disinterested sentiments of practical virtue seek to 
establish'' themselves in the territory of speculation. They are 
impatient of superiority, though without their own province ; 
end the^ tend to substitute magnificent names for intelligible 
principles in scientific morals- , On the other hand, it is the na- 
tural tendency of the principle of utility, to pass the frontier of 
theory, within which its dominion is legitimate; and to pervert 
human life, by substituting a Calculation of the consequences of 
each action, instead of the inviolable authority of moral rules* 
aiuh flie ^dbituai ardour of virtuous affections. 

r This perhaps; will neVer be terminated. Opinions, 

apparently ^eptigfuautpmay be shown to be consistent; but prin- 
ciples of human nature* so powerful and so adverse, are always 
likely to be ei»bfdi)ed with each other. The difficulty qf a pa-* 
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every modification of Epicurean ethics* Pleasure, enjoyment, 
interest, evfch happiness, are terms which, in their popular im- 
port, have a reference to self, and some of them to the lowest 
portion of self. They have associations with sensuality and sor- 
didness, from which no philosophical definition can purify them. 
They are used a thousand times in their vulgar sense, for once 
that they are employed by the refined epicurean. The habits 
of the mind are necessarily framed according to the most fte* 
quent usage. The gross acceptation of the terms steals on the 
most abstract roasoner, and insensibly affects his views. Hence 
one class of moralists recoil from the theory, which they find 
contaminated by such degrading ideas; and another suffer them- 
selves unconsciously to be influenced in their moral sentiments,, 
by the foreign impurities with which the accidents of language 
have encrusted their elementary notions. If ever a peace should 
be accomplished between these conflicting principles, it must be 
by a powerful, and comprehensive and impartial representation, 
of the whole moral system ; — in which the morality of actions* 
the motives of conduct, and the nature of moral approbation, 
are perfectly distinguished from each other; — in which abroad 
line of demarcation separates theory from practice ; — which ex- 
hibits general utility, ascertained by calculation, as the basis* of 
moral rules, and the test of virtuous sentiments; but leaves eve-* 
ry action to be impelled by sentiment, and controlled by rule, 
without the toleration of any appeal to utility ; — where theore- 
tical principles are expounded with precise simplicity, and atv 
live sentiments represented in iheir natural force and ardour; 
where every part of human nature is alike exercised and invi- 
gorated ; where the understandings of philosophers are satisfied* 
and the hearts of virtuous men moved; where science is pro- 
tected from being disturbed by enthusiasm, and generous feel- 
ing guarded with still greater care from the freezing power of 
piisplaced calculation. All the parts of so noble a representa- 
tion probably exist in the works of ancient and modern philoso- 
phers. But many ineffectual attempts must precede the con- 
struction of the magnificent edifice in some distant generation, 
by a firm and vigorous hand, uninfluenced by the prejudices of. 
speculation or of practice, of sect or of age ; and as ihr as hu- 
man infirmity will allow, even by the still more subtle and inde- 
lible prejudices of personal character. 

Of a nature very analogous to this moral contest, is the Strugs 

S jle between prudence and enthusiasm, which pervades human 
die, and of which one sufe is maintained in the three last chap- 
ters of this work, with affecting and persuasive eloquence. In 
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public and jpfivate Hfe, in literature arid art, in legislation and 
even in religion itself, this dispute is every day reproduced un- 
der new forms and names. On this subject, a good understand- 
ing between the contending parties is more attainable, though 
a Coincidence between person^ of a different temperament and 
character could never be more than verbal Mad. de Stael her- 
self confounds a calm regard to happiness with that gross selfish- 
ness, which, as a vice tnbst destructive to happiness, it is the 
office of the guardian principle of pnidence to eradicate. On 
the other hand, it is among the calmest suggestions of reason, 
that wherever great obstacles are to be conquered, a great power 
must be created. There must therefore be many cases where 
prudence justifies the cultivation of enthusiasm. It is evident 
that no prudence could ever produce heroic sacrifices. It never 
was the interest of the private soldiers of an army to march into 
a field of battle. It may, indeed, be their duty. But it would 
be a strange policy, which would prefer a sense of duty in an 
army, * to the enthusiasm of honour or of patriotism. In those 
ordinary actions of human life which presuppose deliberation, 
the regard to interest may be generally relied on. In the regu- 
lar movements of great bodies of men it will maintain its aver- 
age influence. In whatever must be subjected to uniform rules, 
it must be extremely considered, because its regularity compen- 
sates for its weakness. Other passions overcome or suspend its 
power j but their return and movements cannot be foreseen or 
calculated. Prudence is ever in some degree present, and fills 
up th h vacant place of every exhausted passion. The move- 
ments of this principle in pursuit of subsistence and wealth, are 
so regular, that they have bestowed on political economy the 
character of an exact science. Its uniform presence, as much 
as its force, obliges the penal lawgiver to found his sanctions upon 
it. #< To this important principle has nature entrusted the pro- 


A * Probably Mad. de Stael has not enough considered those pro- 
found &nd original speculations of Mr Bentham, which she inciden- 
tally controverts. Notwithstanding the unrivalled talent of the edi- 
tor for clear and lively exposition, they require patient attention. 
They are the first considerable attempt to lay the foundations of a 
system of philosophical jurisprudence. That such a work should be 
begun ana completed by the same man, is not consistent with the 
slow r^ar^h of the human understanding. They have, in truth, no 
cOunOTM with die selfish system ; nor do they exclude the most dis- 
interested and the most ardent affections from influence over conduct. 
But upon all possible systems, the lawgiver must calmly regard the 
general intertilt of society. The most specious objections to Mr Ben- 

tham 
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tection of society from disorder, and of individuals from daily 
and hourly waste of their happiness. - It guards against evil 
To sensibility belongs the privilege of producing what is beau- 
tiful and good. From her spring all the affections that sweeten 
life; — all the sublime exertions or genius j-^all the lofty virtues 
which shed a glory round human nature. Without the one, so- 
ciety could not be preserved ; — without the other, it would not 
be worth preserving. Both are equally indispensable, though 
not equally dignified parts of the moral order of the world. 
But, as a coarse and brutish selfishness is the natural vice of 
the vast majority of men, it seems to be evident, that, in all or- 
dinary circumstances, the excess of prudence is more to be 
dreaded than that of sensibility. The principles of interest and 
prudence, have some analogy to those forces in the material 
world, which are rendered subservient to human skill, because 
they can be ascertained with absolute precision, — and to those 
simple laws which govern the regular movements of the grandest 
bodies in nature. V 

Those of sentiment and enthusiasm have more analogy to the 
mighty agents, indiscoverable in their nature, conspicuous and 
tremendous in their effects, invisible and impalpable, which can 
neither be numbered, weighed, nor measured ; — of which no 
man can tell whence they come, or whither they go ; but which 
produce the most terrible appearances, and preserve the most 
beneficial conditions of the material universe; — like the electric 
power, when its incalculable accumulation and redundance shake 
the heavens and the earth with tempests ; or like the element, 
the quality, or the energy which is the unknown cause of heat, 
which expands matter into those vast bodies of fluid and vapour, 
which qualify the world to be the habitation of life. 

The contest between Scepticism and Dogmatism has a close . 
connexion with one of the most interesting parts of this philo- 
sophical and eloquent work. The system of Kant was one of 
the efforts of philosophy to expel the poison of scepticism which 
Hume had infused into it. That grcatspeculator had not amus* 
ed himself, like Bayle, with dialectical exercises, which only in* 
spire a disposition towards doubt, by displaying the uncertainty 
of the opinions most generally received. He aimed at proving, 
not that nothing had been known, but that nothing could be 
* ; ■ ' 1 
tham have arisen from losing sight of his object, wfrich is to present 
a calculation of pleasures and pains (from whatever source) as -tfoe 
basis of general tuIcs of law, not as a guide in the deliberation of an 
individual concerning the morality of each single action. — " {See 
Edinburgh Review Vol. IV. p. 13.) 
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known ; and thal^rom the ory struct^e o^tiie undemanding*, 
we were destined to, remain in absolute and universal 1 ignorance, 
It is true, that a? system of universal scepticism can never be more 
tbm* anfere inteffeetual amusement ; an exercise of subtlety, not 
witifcmt its tise m Kutnbfir% tb# priefe of dogmatism. As the 
dictates of experience, whichf egulate conduct, must lie the ob- 
ject of belief, aU objections which attack them in common with 
Ifae principles of reasoning, must be utterly ineffectual. What- 
ever attacks every principle of belief, can destroy none. As long 
as the principles of science are allowed to Remain on the same 
(J>e it called certainty ov uncertainty) with the maxims of 
life, the whole system of human conviction must continue undis- 
turbed. When the sceptic boasts of having involved the results 
of experience, and the elements of geometry, in the same ruin 
with the defctritics of religion, or the principles of philosophy, 
he may be answered, that no dogmatist ever claimed more than 
th^satAe degree of certainty for these various opinions or con- 
victions, and that his scepticism leaves them in that condition, 
Ip plain sense, the answer admits no reply. But the system of 
K&ftt, and the works of Reid, dissimilar as they arc in their 
form and spirit, were contemporary and independent attempts 
to defeat scepticism, by weapons more apparently philosophical. 
Both these philosophers, iri the retirement of Northern Univer- 


sities, began their scientific labours nearly in the same year, by 
a discussion of the same question that was agitated between the 
Leibnifzians and Newtonians $bout force. Ia a country like Ger- 
many, where the use of a dead language, and the separation of 
the learned class from society, long preserved the scholastic cha- 
racter and style in philosophy, Kant made a premature attempt 
to trace every part of science to common principles in the hur 
irmn understanding, with the usual destiny of being often com- 
pelled to hide in magnificent expressions an ignorance which 
ought to be acknowledged $ but with prodigious comprehension 
jbfimnd, and extent of accurate knowledge ; with the authorita- 
Jive arid dogmatic tone of a discoverer $ with a technical no- 
menclature, extensive enough to form a new language dn his 
moral writings, distinguished by an austere eloquence becoming 
9 teacher of virtue ;— in his metaphysical works, characterized 
' obscurity which seems, in original thinkers, sometimes to 
laisfeteito tlir eroded of ideas struggling for issue ; — and, above 


crowd of ideas struggling for issue ; — and, above 
%; beyond any man since Aristotle, for that 
CjpinW of $ysim which maintains simplicity of principle amidst 
s»e greal^st Variety of matters, and preserves symmetry and cor- 
the most remote parts of the intellectual 
iilice, Ift wotl^nd, where Hutcheson had revived speculative 
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philosophy in a more elegant and popular form* Reid, a patient 
observer, and, an accurate thinker, with an amiable prepossession 
in favour of useful and revered opinions, with singular caution, 
modesty* perspicuity, and elegance, composed, his Inquiry, on 
which his feme among philosophers depends; and which is 
more distinguished, both by originality and error, than his later 
writings. His language has an unfortunate appearance of ap- 
pealing to the multitude on the most abstruse subjects of human 
meditation. He has contributed to render the philosophy of 
thought more considered as a science of observation ; and to 
check pAmature and precipitate generalization. But neither 
he nor his illustrious followers have sufficiently remembered, that 
to philosophize is to generalize ; that the perfection of science 
is proportioned to the simplicity of its principles; and that a 
multiplication of general laws is an avowal of imperfection only 
better than a groundless boast of perfection. No two writers 
ivere ever more unlike; and l he disciples of both philosophers 
will be equally scandalized at the comparison. Yet both were 
actuated by die same impulse, and aimed at the same end* 
Long before the appearance of either, a grand defect of the pre- 
valent philosophy had been found by Leibnitz, who of all writ- 
ers since Bacon most abounds in those fruitful thoughts which 
arise from a comprehensive glance over the principles of know- 
ledge. The ancient maxim, of which it seems impossible to 
trace the author, is, 4 that there is npthivg in the understanding 
which was not previously in the sense. ’ Leibnitz proposed to add 
to this maxim, 4 except the understanding itself; ' — and by this 
short addition he spread a new light over intellectual philoso- 
phy. — The system of Gassendi, of Hobbes,, and of Locke, by 
the unhappy comparison of the original state of the rniud. to 
blank paper, led its followers to see nothing in the under- 
standing but what came from without. — They did not enough 
consider, if they considered fit all, that the very capacity of 
receiving impressions must be subject to, ascertainable rules; 
that the human understanding has a structure and functions, 
and laws of action which must regulate its perceptions, and 
render it capable of experience and of reasoning* These laws 
of the percipient and intellectual nature must plainly be ul- 
timate, and never can be questioned in discussion, because aB 
discussion is founded upon thetm The neglect of them open* 
ed the way to scepticism. The extensive technical languagfe 
of Kant, and the unfortunate term Cdmmon Stfnse, adopted 
by Reid, both denote the same ultimate laws of thought which 
mark the boundaries of reasoning, and against which aB dis- 
putation is a vain mockery. The number of such laws* and 
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the criterion whiqh distinguishes them, are subjects of important 
disquisition. But all theories of the understanding must either 
imply or express their existence. That of Hartley and Con- 
diliaq attempts to reduce theip to one, — certainly without success 
in thfc present state of knowledge. But if they were reduced to 
one* that one must be a fact, for the existence of which no 
proof could be given* and of the nature of which no explana- 
tion could be attempted. Whether they w'ere one or a thou- 
sand, the controversy between the Dogmatist and the Sceptic 
would be precisely of the same nature. Universal scepticism 
involve* a contradiction in terms. It is a belief that there can 
be ,no belief It is an attempt of the mind to act without its 
structure, and by other laws than those to which nature has 
subjected its operations. No man can be allowed to be an op- 
ponent in reasoning who docs not admit those principles, with- 
out which, all reasoning is impossible. * It is indeed a puerile 
play, to attempt by argument to establish or confute principles, 
which every step of the argument necessarily presupposes. — He 
\yho labours to establish them, must fall into a vicious circle ; 
and he who attempts to impugn them, into irreconcileablc con- 
tradiction. 

The reasonings of the Pyrrhonians and the Dogmatists, are 
balanced in a noble passage of Pascal, whose philosophical ge- 
nius often shines forth with momentary splendour from the thick 
clouds which usually darkened his great mind. 4 L’unique fort 
des Dogmatistes, e’est qu’en pariant de bonne foi et sincercmcnt, 

on ue peut douter des principes naturels. * 4 Les principes 

se sentent, les propositions se concluent.’ 4 II n’v a jamais eu 

de Pyrrhonien effectif et parfait. *-> 4 La nature soutient la 

raisoli impuissante. , 

He concludes with an observation so remarkable for range of 
mind, and weight of authority, that it seems to us to have a 
higher character of grandeur, than any passage in human com- 
position which has a mere reference to the operations of the un- 
derstanding.-—* La nature confond les Pyrrhoniens, et la Raison 
les Dogmatistes. 9 

, ' # Tb** i* significantly expressed in the quaint title of an old and 
and rare book, 4 Sciri doe Sceptices et Scepticorum a jure disputation is 
j ExetmoS by Thomas White, a personage of some consideration in 
life history or English philosophy. - 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The Farmer’s Magazine ; a Periodical Work, exclusively devoted 
to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, (Published Quarterly.) Nos. 55 
and 56, being the concluding Numbers of Vol. XIV. Price 3s. each. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Angus, or For- 
farshire ; with Observations on the Means of its Improvement, drawn 
up for the Consideration of the Board of Agriculture ai.d Internal 
Improvement. By the Rev. James Headrick. In one large vol. 8vo, 
with Plates, 1 8s. 

General View of the Agriculture of the County of Perth ; with 
Observations on the Means of its Improvement. By James Robert- 
son, D. D. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 

An Account of the Systems of Husbandry, adopted in the more 
Improved Districts of Scotland; with some Observations on the 
Improvements of which they are susceptible ; drawn up for the Con- 
sideration of the Board of Agriculture, with a view of explaining 
how far those Systems are applicable to the less cultivated parts in 
England and Scotland- Second Edition. In 2 vol. 8vo. ; with Plates. 
1/. 7s. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Metrical Remarks on Modern Castles and Cottages, and Architec- 
ture in general. 2s. Gd. 

An Essay on the Origin, History, and Principles of Gothic Ar- 
chitecture. By Sir James Hail, Baronet. Imperial 4to. 5L 5s. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

The Sege of the Castel of Edinburgh, in Black Letter. Small 4to. 
A Fac-Simile of the original Edition, imprentit at Edinburgh be Ro- 
bert Lekpreuik, Anno MDLXXIII. 

Description of the Abbey of Melrose, and Old Melrose, with 
their Traditions. By John Bower, junior, Melrose. 8vo. 5s. 

Thoughts on the Origin and Descent of the Gael: With an Ac- 
count of the Piets, Caledonians, and Scots ; and Observations rela- 
lative to the Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian. By Jfajnes Grant, 
Esq. Advocate. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature ; with a greatly improved Set of En- 
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gravings. Vol, IV. .Parts I. and II, And Voh, VI. Parts I. and II. 
Fifth Edition,. 4to. Price l$a. each Part, 

A Treatise on Diamonds arid Precious Stones. By John Mawe. 

8V0. lgSr 

4* introduction to Geology. By Robert BakeweH. 8vo, .14s. 
An Essay on the Construction of Roads and Carriages- ByR. L. 
Edgeworth, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

The Art and Mystery of aCordtfainer. By JohriP. Rees. 12mo 

7s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora Glottiana ; a Catalogue of the Indigenous Plants on the 
Banks of the Clyde, arid in the Neighbourhood of' Glasgow. By J* 
'Hopktrk, FjR.’S. 8vo. 7s. 6d . 

TINE ARTS, 

Illustrations of Rokeby, from designs by T. Stothard, Esq. P. A, 
Svo Prints, 18s.-^4to Proofs, 1/. 16s. — Folio on India Paper, 2/. 2s* 
The Border Antiquities of England and Scotland, VoL 1, Part I. 
4to Prints* 2£. 2s>— Koj'al lto Proofs, 3/ 4s. — Imperial Proofs on 
India paper, 7L 4s. bds. 

Epochs of the Arts ; by Prince Ilo&re, esq. crown Svo. 13s 
A Series of Views in Bootan, from the Drawings of Samuel Davi\„ 
esq. P.R.S. By William Daniel, Part I. folio. 2L 2s. 

# BIOGHAP1FV. 

Anecdotes, hitherto unpublished, of the Private Life of Peter the 
Great; foolscap. 5fe. boards. 

Souvenirs et Portraits, 1780—2789 ; par M. de Levis. 8\o. 9*-. 
Biographical Notices of Members of the Society of FiimhIs, bv 
JL Tooke, Vol. T. 12mo. 3$. Od. — Fine paper, 4s. 6tl. bo^ids. 

Memoire^, Historiques, Littcraire* et Anccdotiques ; par le Ba- 
ton de Grim, et par Diderot, 2 tom. 8> o. 1 L 6s. 

Life of Cardinal Ximenefc ; by the Rev. B. Bari et. 8vo. 9s. 
Memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, c.sq. late of the Theatre 
Royal, Coveot Garden; by William Dunlop, esq. 2 vol. 8vo J /. K 
The General Biographical Dictionary, revised and enlarged ; by 
Alex, Chalmers, FJ&.A. Vol. XI. 12s. 

Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the Rev. W. Huntingdon, 
&S, ; by OnesimuB, 2s. 

Memoirs of Margaret de Valois, Queen of Navarre ; translated fi om 
the French. 2 vol. 1 2mo. 12s. 

An Rssay on the study and Composition of Biography. By James 
Field gtwfield* 8yo* 10s, 6d. < 

P COMMERCE. 

*the History of the East India Company, fiom its 
& the passing of the Regulating Act of 1773 ; with 
gf the changes which have taken place since that pe- 
>al Administration of British India, By Robert Grant, 
i $ 8 * 
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Three Hundred ancf Sixty*Five Tables, exhibiting without Calcu- 
lation, the Number bf Days from each Day of the Year, to every 
other Day of the year. By J. N. Cosham. 12mo. 18s. 

DRAMA. 

The Posthumous Dramatic Works of Richard Cumberland, . esq. 
2 vol. 8vo*> A It 4s. , 

The Hole in the Wall, a Farce, in Twb Acts. By John Poole, 
esq. 8vo. 2s* 

Sharp and Flat, a Musical Farce, in two acts. By D. Lawler. 2s. 

Gaui, King of Rajah, a Tragic Drama, in three Parts. By W* 
R. Hawkes. 3s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Report of the Finance Committee and Trustees of the Royal Lan- 
casterian Institution for 1812. Is. 

Grammatical Questions in English Grammar. By the Rev. C. Mus- 
ton. 7s. 

The Grammar of Natural and Experimental Philosophy, a new 
and enlarged edition; to which is added, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 
&c. with 400 Questions. By the Rev. David Blair. 5s. 

The Art of Extempore Public Speaking. By John Rippingham. 
12mo. (is. 

The Charity Schools of St Clement Danes, with observations, &c. 
By John Crook. Is. 

A Female Class Book. 12mo. 6s. * 

The Sorrows of Caesar, or Adventures of a Foundling Dog. By 
Mrs Pilkington. 3s. 6d. 

Blair’s Grammar of Natural Philosophy, with the Additions of 
Chemistry, Geology, &c.; and enlarged throughout, with new plates, 
5s. 6d. 

500 Questions and Exercises on ditto. Is. 

Maxims, Reflections, and Biographical Anecdotes, selected for 
the Use of Young Persons. By James Hewcs Bransby. 2s. 

The Good Aunt. lvol. I2mo. 3s. 6d. 

A new Geography, in Question and Answer. By two Ladies* 

1 8 : 110 . 8 >. 

Enlick’s Spelling Dictionary, abridged for the Younger Classes in 
Schools. By the Rev. T. Ash. Square 12mo. 2s. 

Symbolic Illustrations to the History of England; three parts, 
(Part 1.) By Mary Ann Rundall. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY* 

Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography* By Samuel Butler, 
D. I). 8vo. 9s. ‘ 

A System of Geography, Antient and Modern. By J. Playfair^ 
D.D. F.R.S. and F.A.S. Edin* Vol* V. 4to. 2/. 2s.^ ' „ ^ 

Geographical Exeicises on the New Testament- By William 
lcr. 1 2mo. 5s. * J'J’f 

The Elements of Geography, By John Bradley 4s. 6d. - v ! 

The Panorama of Europe, or a New Game of Geography* 

1 2 mo. 4s. 

VOL. XXII. no. 43. 
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HORTICULTURE* 

Remarks on Mangel-Wurzel, or Root of Scarcity, with an Ex- 
position oft its Utility, and Directions for its Culture. By Thomas 
Newby. v 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Observations on the Barrenness of Fruit Trees* the means' of Pre- 
vention and Cure. By P. Lyon. 8ro. 5s. 

HISTORY. 

An Account of the Highland Society of London* from its esta- 
blishment in 17*78 to 181& 8vo. 3s. 

Epitome of Universal History, Antient and Modern. By Francis 
Bailey, ,2 vol. 8vo. \h Is. 

Memoirs^of the Two Last Years of the reign of King Charles I. 
By Sir Thomas Herbert. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Character of Henry the Fifth* when Prince of 
Wales. By Alexander Luder, Esq- Crown 8vo. 5s. 

The History of Catiline’s Conspiracy, translated by W. Rose, 
A. M. 8vo. 9s* 

The New Annual Register, or General Repository of History* 
Politics, and Literature, for the year 1812. 8vo. \L 

The History of Bengal. By Charles Stewart, Esq. M.A.S. 4to. 
3 1 3s. 

American Annals 5 or a Chronological History of America, from 
its discovery in 1192 to 1806. By Abiel Holmes, D.D. 2 vol. 
8vo. 1/. Is. 

Rivington’s Annual Register for 1796. 8vo. 17. 

LAW. 

Laws relating to the Clergy, being a Complete Guide to the Cle- 
rical Profession. By the Rev. D. Williams, A.M. 8vo. 16s. 

A Treatise on the Law of Actions on Penal Statutes. By Isaac 
L’Esprnasse, Esq. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

The Whole Duty of Constables, with an Analysis of the Law of 
Settlements. By a Magistrate of Norfolk. 2s. 

CobbetPs Complete Collection of State Trials. Vol. XIX. Royal 
8 vo. 1/, 11s. 6d. 

New Standing Orders of the Houses of Lords and Commons, 
completed to July 1813. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

A Report of the Trial between Thomas Goodal, Esq., Plaintiff, 
and Wm. Fletcher, attorney-at-law, Defendant; for Crim. Con. with 
the Plaintiff's Wife. 2s. 

A Treatise on Charter-parties of Affreightment, Bills of Lading, 
and Stoppage in Transitu ; yrith an Appendix of Precedents. By 

Edward Lawes, Esq. of the Inner Temple, Barrister at Law. 8vo. 

' 

Report of the Tprial of an Action wherein the Hon. Frederick Ca- 
vendish* was Plaintiff, and the J Hope Insurance Company of London 
waft Defendants. Ss. 

.^Tables, exhibiting the Various Particulars requisite to be attended 
r€o ance of the Standing Orders of the Two Houses of Par- 

liament* m soliciting such Private Bills as usually commence in the 
House jof Cpmmpns, By David Pollock, Esq. 4to. 2s. 6d. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

An Introduction to the Study of the Mathematical Principles of 
Natural Philosophy. By the Rev. B. Bridge, B.D. F.R.S. 2 vol. 
Svo. 1/. Is. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, &C. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, exhibiting a con- 
cise view of the latest and most important discoveries in Medicine, 
Surgery, and Pharmacy. {Published Quarterly.) No. XXXVI. 
being the concluding Number of Vol. IX. price 3s. 

A Practical Synopsis of Cutaneous Diseases, according to the ar- 
rangement of Dr Willan. By Thomas Bateman, M.D. F.L.S. 8vo. 
12s. 

Engravings from Specimens of Morbid Parts, preserved in the 
Author's Collection, now in Windmill-Street ; and selected from the 
divisions inscribed Urethra Vesica, Ren morbosa et laesa. By 
Charles Bell, folio. li. 16s. 

Essay on the Utility of Blood-letting in Fever. By Thomas Mills. 
Svo. 7s. 

Esculapian Secrets Revealed, or Friendly Hints to Gentlemen of 
the Medical Profession. 12mo. 6s. 

A Treatise on the Remittent Fever of Infants. By J. M, Coley. 
Svo. 7s. 

Medical Histories and Reflections. By John Ferriar, M.D. Vol. 
IV. Svo. ,5s. 

Observations on the Use and Abuse of cold and warm Sea Bath- 
ing. By John Gibney, M.D. Svo. 5s. 

An Essay on the Influence of Tropical Diseases. By James John- 
son, Esq. Svo. 14s. 

An Inquiry into the Laws of Animal Life: being an Analysis of 
the Principles of Medical Science, with *a View to obtain more satis- 
factory Explanations of the Phenomena that present themselves in 
Health and Disease. By J. It. Park, M.B. of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge. Svo. 1/. 5s. 

A Treatise on the History, Nature, and Treatment of Chin-Cough. 
By R. Watts, M.D. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

Particulars of a Case of Hydrophobia. By Rice Wynne. Svo. 
Is. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Diseases and Organic Lesions of the Heart and 

S eat Vessels. By J. N. Corvisart, M.D. Translated by C. H. 
ebb. 8 vo. 10s. 6d. , 

A Familiar Treatise on Cutaneous Diseases. By J. Wilson. 6s. 
The Philosophy of Medicine. By Robert John Thornton. 2 voL 
Svo, 1/. 1 2s, 

MILITARY AND NAVAL. 

A Narrative of the late Campaign in Russia, containing Informs** 
tion drawn from Official Sources, and from intercepted French Do- 
cuments, hitherto unknown to the British Public. • By Sir Robert 
Kerr Porter. Illustrated with Plans,* kc . of the general Move* 
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ments of both Armies, during their Advance and Retreat;— and a 
Portrait qf the late General Kutusoff. l wfch 4 to* 14 11 s. 6d. 

Practical field Fortification, illustrated by Plates: forming the 
second or Supplementary Volume to the Theory of Field Fortifica- 
tSoitj By C. Malati de Martemont, master of Fortification and ar- 
tillery at Woolwich. 8t o. 6s. 

MttCEritANEOUS, 

General Index to the Edinburgh Review, from its commencement 
in October 1802, to the end of the twentieth Volume, published in 
November 1812. One volume 8vo, 15s. 

Description of an improved Method of debit eating Estates. By 
( T. Horner. 8vo. 7s. 6d, 

The Fraternitye of Vacabondes, with their proper Names, Qua- 
lities, &c. primed J575, reprinted 1813. 8vo. 3s. 

An Inquiry concerning the Author of the Letters of Junius, in 
which it is proved by internal, as well as by direct and satisfactory 
' evidence, that they were written by the late Right Honourable Ed- 
mund Burke. By John Roche esq., an honorary Member, and for- 
merly President of the Royal Physical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
7 s f Gd. 

The Wonderful and Eccentric Museum, or Magazine of Remark- 
able Characters. By — Kirby. Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. 

A Collection of Curious and Interesting Letters, translated from 
the Originals in the Bodleian Library, with Biographical and Liter- 
ary Illustrations. 3 vol. 8vo. ]/. lls. 6d. 

The Report for a Breakwater in Plymouth Sound. By Samuel 
Moyle, Civil Engineer. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. I. of the third Edition of Wood’s Athenae Oxonienses : the 
History of all the Writers and Bishops who have had their Education 
in the University of Oxford. Very considerably augmented both in 
Text and Notes, and continued to the year 1800, by Philip Bliss, 
esq. fellow -of St John's College, Oxford, royal 4to. 3/. 13s. 6d. 

The Old School, by the editor of Swedish Letters, &c. 2 vol. 

8 vo. 12s. F , 

A Statistical Chart of Europe. By Thomas Moore <}n a sheet 
5s. 6d.— mounted tin Cloth and Rollers, 10s. 

# Observations on Popular Antiquities, chiefly illustrating the Ori- 
gin of our Vulgar Customs, Ceremonies, and Superstitions; by John 
Brand, M.A. Arranged, with additions, by Henry Ellis, F.R.S. 

2 vol. 4to. 4 1. 4s,- — or royal, 6l. 6s. 

A Review of the First Principles of Bishop Berkeley, Dr Reid, 
ao4P r °fe s sor Stewart. By John Fearn, 4to. 5s. 

A Complete Collection of English proverbs. By John Ray, M.A. 
Edited by John Balfour* esq* 8vo, 12s. 

A Statement of Facti, relative to the supposed Abstinence of Anne 
of Tutbury. By the Rev. Legh Richmond. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
O^jjjLTreatise on Human Happiness. By W. Stevens, D.D. Edited 
. | Rev. T. Martyn. crown 8vo. 7s. 
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The &Jod<|i4 ; i>ome8tiG Brewer, in two Parts. 1. Preliminary Dis- 
course and Observations on Water, Malt, and Hops. 2. The most 
approved method of Brewing Mult Liquors, with Observations on 
the Thermometer, & c. By George Cooper. Is, 6<L 

On the Influence of the Passions* By Madame de StaeL &vo. 
10.. (5d. 

The same in French. 8yo. fQ$. 6d, 

The Beauties of Anna Seward. 1 vol. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Letters of Mrs Elizabeth Montague. Part Second, Vol. III. and 
IV. Crown 8vo. 14s. — demy, 2 Is. 

Excursions of Vigilius. By S. Morell. 12mo. 3s. 

Observations on Works of Fiction j particularly those for Children 
and adolescence. 12mo. 4s. 

Historical, Military, and Picturesque Observations on Portugal. 
By G. Landman. Part III. 21s. 

View of the French campaign in Russia, in the year 1802. By 
an Officer* 8vo. 7s* 

NATURAL Hit, TOK Y, 

An Account of Experiments and Insmiments depending on the 
Relations of Air to Heat and Moisture. By John Leslie, F.R.5.E. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A General Account of the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow. By 
Captain J. Laskey. 8vo. 6s. 

Researches about Atmospheric Phenomena. By Thomas Forster, 
F.L.S. 8vo. 7s. bds. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Read and Give It a Name. 4 vol. l2mo. ll. 2s. 

Tales of Real Life. By Mrs Opie. 3 vol. 12mo. 18s. 

Anselmo, or the Day of Trial ; a Romance. 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 2s. 

Age and Youth, or the Families of Abensbedt; a Novel. 4 vol. 

\l. Is. 

The Border Chieftains, or Love’s Chivalry; a Novel. 3 vol. 12mo, 

The Faithful Irishwoman ; or the House of Dander. 2 vol. 12ino, 
l()s. 6d. 

Heroine ; or Adventures of a Fair Romance Reader. 3 vol. 12mo, 
18s. 

Cottage Dialogues among the Peasantry, Vol. II. By Mary Lead- 
beater. 12mo. 6s. 

The Life of Pilgarliclb rather a whimsical sort of Fellow. 1 2mo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Old School, 2 vol. crown 8vo. 12s. 

Patience and Perseverance ; or the Modern Griselda. 4 vol. 12mo* 
3/. 2s. 

I Can’t Afford Tt. By Mrs Hamilton. 12mo. 10s. Gd. 

Adelaide ; or the Counter Charm. By the author of Santo Se* 
hastiano, &c. 5 vol. 

A tala ; from the French of Chateaubriand, foolscap. 6s. 

Ditto, ditto, in Spanish. 5s. 
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Jane de Dtinstanville, or Characters as they are. By Isabella Kel- 
ly. 4 vol. 1/. Is. 

Liberality and Prejudice. By Eliza Cox. 8 vol. 18s. 

Madelina; a Tale# By Louisa Stanhdpe* 4 vol. 12mo. 1/. 2s. 
The Age we live in. a Fragment. 6s. 

Angelina. By Mrs Robinson. 3 vol. 18s. 

Hope ; or Judge without Prejudice. 4 vol. ll. 2s. 

The Ruins of Sejinunti ; or the Val de Mazzara. 3 vol. 15s. 
Zulma, and other Tates. By Mad. de Stael, 2 vol* 12mo. 10s. 6d. 
Ditto in French. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Tales of the Dead, principally translated from the French. Cr. 
8vo. 9s, 

POETRY. 

The African PrinceBS, and other Poems. By Mary Elizabeth Capp, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Childe Alarique; a Poet’s Reverie. 4to. 15s. bds. 

The Year; a Poem. By John Bidiake, D-D. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
Horace. By Johannes Hunter. 2 vol. Cr. 8vo. ll. Is. 

Muscovy ; a Poem : With several detached pieces. By Mrs John 
Philippart. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

The Death of Prince Bagration ; a Poem. By the Rev. It. Pa- 
trick, A. M. 4to. Is. 6d. 

The Russian Chiefs ; an Ode. 4to. 3s. 

The Rival Roses, or Wars of York and Lancaster; a Metrical 
Tale. 2 vol. 8vo. ]/. Is. 

The Shannon and the Chesapeake ; a Poem. 8vo. 3s. 

The World before the Flood, and other Poems, By James Mont- 
gomery. 1 vol. duodecimo. 8s. 

Muscovy ; a Poem : illustrated with Notes, Military and Histori- 
cal, By Mrs John Philippart. 8vq. 10s. 6d. 

The Peruvians a Poem, in Ten Cantos. By Robert Huish, esq. 
8vd, 10s. 

* Moscow ; a Poem. By the Rev. James Holmes. Crown 8vo 
10s. 6d. 

Russia ; or the Crisis of Europe ; a Poem. 8vo. 6s, 

The Sylphs of the Seasons, and other Poems. By W. Allston. 6s. 
Poems on vinous Occasions. By Joseph Colbeck, jun. 3s. 
Althea ; a Poem, 4to. 5s. 

The Bees ; a Poem, in Four Books. By John Evans, M.D. 
Book III. 4to* u _ 

Poetical Sketches of Scarborough ; with 21 Engravings of hu- 
jM)U*oos Subjects,- Royal 8vo, li Is^withdUt Engravings, 10s. 6d. 

Elegiac Stans^^Jh^ Melancholy and Tragical Catastrophe 
at Chtstebutst » respectfuHy inscribed to Thomson Bonar, esq. Is. 

Six Tooths, illustrative of as many Engravings, from elegant de- 
stemi ;fiy It# R. Hi; the Princess Elizabeth, and dedicated to her Ma- 
fitf 4to. ll. 4s. » 
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Naval Poults; viz* Pleasures of the Naval Life,* in Three Cantos ; 
and the Battle of Trafalgar. By Thomas Downey, R.N. 4to. 1/. Is. 

The Accepted Addresses ; or Premium Poetarum : To which is 
added, Macbeth T&vestie. Also the Wig. Svo, 6s. 

Fancy ; or EffttSiotis of the Heart. By W. Freeman. Foolscap 
Svo. 6s. 

Woburn Abbey Georgies * or the last Gathering, a Poem, in four 
Cantos. Cantos I. and II. 4s. 6d. 

A new edition, enlarged, of the Poems of Lord Thnrlow. 12s. 

Leaves of Laurel ; or New Probationary Odes. By Candidates 
for the Laureatship. 8vo. 3s. 

Poems. By Miss Prescot. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Modern Antique ; or the Muse in the Costume of Queen 
Anne. 8vo. 12s. 

POLITICS, AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Reflections on the present State cf Great Britain, relating chiefly 
to its Finances. By Henry St George Tucker, Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

A Letter to the Earl of Buckinghamshire. By T. W. Plummer, 
Esq. 8vo. 6s. 

American Rejected Addresws, or the Diverting History of John 
Bull and Brother Jonathan. 4s. 

The Rejected Addresses; or die Triumph of the Ale-King, a 
Farce. By William Stanley, Esq. 8vo. 2s. 

Letters on the Poor-Laws; showing the Necessity of bringing them 
back nearer to the Simplicity of their Ancient Provisions. By Sir 
Egerton Brydges, K. J. M. P. for Maidstonf. Svo. 5«. 

Cobbett’s Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XV. & XVI. 
Royal Svo, 1/. 11s. 6d. each. 

The Debate in the House of Commons, April 5. on Sir S. Ro- 
milly’s Bill, on Punishment for High Treason. By Basil Montague, 
Esq. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Letters of Britannicus on Mr Grattan’s Bill for the Relief of the 
Roman Catholics of Great Britain and Ireland. 2s. 6d. 

Thoughts on the Duke of Richmond’s Administration in Ireland. 
Inal setter to an English Member of Parliament. Is. <$d. 

Neutrality, the proper Ground for Protestant Dissenters, respect- 
ing the Roman Catholic Claims, By Joseph Ivisney. Is. 

Reform of Parliament, the Ruin of Parliament. By H. Haw- 
kins, Esq. 6s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

History of the Old and New Testaments, in Verse. By Samuel 
Wesley, A.M. 3 vol. 24mo. 13s. 6d. 

A Sermon, preached in the Parish Church of Tewkesbury, for the 
Benefit of the School established on the ‘System of the Rev. Dr Bell. 
By John Key sail, M.A, F.S.A. Is. 6d. 

‘ Socinianism Unscriptural;’ being an Examination of the Socinian 
Notions respecting the Depravity of Man, the Atonement and Per- 
son of the Messiah. By W. H. Hails. 
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Sequel to Ecclesiastical Researches. By John Jones. 8vo. 10s. 
64 . 

Lent Sermons ; with Notes, #c* By H. Cote, A.B* Svo. 5s. 

A Letter to Mr William Cobfoett, on an Ankle in his Political 
Register, entitled 4 The Trinity. * 8to, 2s. 

Strictures on some of the Publications of the Rev. H. Marsh, D.Dj 
B y Isaac Milner, D- IX F. R. S. 8vo. 9s. 

Essay on the Equity of Divine Government, and the Sovereignty 
of Divine Grace. By Edward Williams, D-D*. 8vo. 16s. 

Biblical Anecdotes, illustrative of the History of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, and of the Early Translations of them into various Languages. 
By James Townley. 3s. 6d. 

A Sermon on the Decease of the Reverend Hugh Worthington. 
By John Evans, A. M. 2s. 

Letters addressed to the Rev. Thomas Belsham, on that part of 
his Calm Inquiry, which relates to the Historical Question respect* 
ing the Early Opinions concerning the Person of Jesus Christ. By 
William Wright, formerly of St John’s College, Cambridge. 3s. 

A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Ely, at the 
Primary Visitation of that Diocese in 1813. By Botvyer Edwaid* 
Lord Bishop of Ely. K 6.1. 

An Inquiry into the Evidences of the Divine Origin of the Chris* 
tian Religion. Is. 

Sermons on the Duties of Children, as set forth in the Church Ca- 
techism. By a Lady. l?mo. 3s. 64. 

Biblical Anecdotes, illustrative of the history of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. By James Townie) 7 . 1 2mo. 3s. 6d. 

Inquiry into the Religious Knowledge which the Heathen Philo- 
sophers derived from the Jewish Scriptures. By the Rev. D. G. Watt. 
8vo. 48. 

The History of ^11 Religions. By* John Bellamy. A new edition 
enlarged, l2rao. 7s* 

Sume Tecum ; an Address to the Clergy of the Unitpd Protestant 
Church of England and Ireland ; by a Friend to Toleiation, and aa 
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Article J. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry in a Course of 
Lectures for the Board of Agriculture . By Silt Humphry 
Davy* LL. D. F. It, S. Lond. & Ediii. &c. &c. &c. 1 vol* 
4to. pp. 

* 

npHis work, as well from the nature of its subject as from the 
high reputation of its author, is calculated to excite con- 
siderable interest. The combination of scientific views with 

E metical details which it brings before us, will, we trust, contri- 
^ ute not only to advance the art itself, but to extend that taste for 1 
its cultivation among the higher and more enlightened members 
of the community, from whose cooperation such great benefits 
have already been derived. It is the subserviency of agriculture 
to the wants of mankind, connected perhaps with its sober and 
healthful pleasures, and die spirit of independence which it fos- 
ters, that has secured to it, in every age, the first rank amcng[ 
the useful arts, and obtained for it, in every country, thepa^ 
tronage of those most eminent for wisdonj. ana virtue. The ho- 
nours paid to it in China take their date from the remotest anti- 
quity ; and through the purer ages of die Roman Republic, it 
was held in die highest estimation. In our own country, the 
name of Russell, so proudly distinguished in the annals of free- 
dom, stands preeminent among those who have patronized this 
noble art ; and the great, fqHinder of Anmican liberty,* when thef , 
toils and dangers of ended, ftetfred to the cultivation 

of that soil which his vajpur hnd hia vfrdt^ bad rendered free; 

Thus honoured and encouraged by the great, and acjdWfyf 
pursued as a profession by a large portion of the people, the 
hrt of agriculture has made conquerable progress j aftd/ in 
VOL. XXII. NO; 44* * ii 
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own country in particular, it has reached a high degree of per- 
fection. Notwithstanding, however, the improvements it has£ 
received from the experience of practical cultivators, still its 
principles, in almost every department, are vague and flue- 
tuaifing. . In some districts also, the most absurd and waste- 
ful practices continue to be followed ; or if any change is at- 
tempted, it usually proceeds on some partial observation, or 
false and imperfect analogy, which not only terminates in pre- 
sent failure, but discourages from all future attempts at improve- 
ment. Even in the most enlightened districts, the best cultiva- 
tors arc but seldom. able to assign just reasons for their practice. 
Litce the good practical physician, the prudent farmer generally 
iv ^ ^itiufted with the success that attends his labours, without 
troubling himself to inquire minutely into the reasons or causes 
of it ; and having perhaps witnessed a succession of theories, 
which, like the annual productions of his soil, flourished and 
decayed in a single season, he at length acquires an abhorrence 
of all theory, and even of all attempts at improvement* except 
such as the slow results of experience may introduce. If, how- 
ever, we reflect for a moment that the ultimate aim of the agri- 
culturist is to improve and multiply those vegetable productions 
which are best suited to the wants of man, it will readily be ad- 
mitted, that any information concerning the natural history of 
such vegetables, their general structure, the nature and con stir 
tutioii of the soil best adapted to their growth, and the general 
powers and agencies of nature on which their successful culture 
more immediately depends, must assist in explaining the causes 
of many appearances which are at present known only as mat- 
ters of fact; and thereby enable us not only to improve the me- 
thods at present pursued, but to institute new practices which 
may Conduct to still greater improvements. Let not the little 
progress which has hitherto been made in advancing agriculture 
to the dignity of a science, discourage us from making farther 
efforts. If it ever reach this eminence, it must be chiefly by the 
aid of physiology ; and as physiology can itself exist only in a 
very advanced state of other sciences, it were vain to expect 
much progress to he made in it, until those sciences have been 
adequately improved. Little more than a century lias elapsed 
since/any real information wps gained respecting the structure 
of plants; and* notwithstanding the, progress since made in that 
d^rtidenf, maiijr parts pf vegetable abatomy are still involved 
pf dbubt and mystery. Chemistry has only within our own me- 
tffiofy assdi^fed'Chc form of a science; and it is by its aid alone 
Unit we Can instigate the' nature and properties of those more 
g^fter^i age^ts by which tl|p living functions of all organized be- 
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ings are sustained. To this great improvement in chemistry, 
no person has more largely contributed than the distinguished 
author of the work before us. We have had frequent occasion 
to notice, in our Journal, the brilliant discoveries he has record- 
ed in the successive volumes of the London Phil. Transactions! 
and we feel grateful to him for having thus suspended for a time 
the labours of original investigation* in order to apply the prin- 
ciples and discoveries of his favourite science to the illustration 
and improvement of an art, which, above all others,* ministers 
to the wants and the comforts of man. 

These 4 Elements of Agricultural Chernfttry * have been de- 
livered, in the form of Lectures, to the Board of Agriculture, 
during the last ten yeai-9 ; and they are now published at the re- 
quest of the Board, to whom they are inscribed, as a testimony 
of the respect of the Author. In his introductory lecture. Sir 
Humphry Davy gives a general view of the plan qf his course, 1 
adverts to the novelty and difficulty of his undertaking, and be- 
speaks the candour and indulgence of his audience to the 4 first 
4 attempt * (in England we suppose he must mean) 4 made to il- 
4 lustrate Agricultural Chemistry in a distinct course of public 
4 lectures.’ — 4 This branch of Chemistry, * sayshC, 4 hm* for its 
4 objects all those changes in the arrangement of matter connected 
4 with the growth and nourishment of plants ; the comparative values 
4 of their produce as food ; the constitution of soils ; and the manner 
4 in which lands tire enriched by manure, or rendered fertile by the 
4 different processes of cultivation.' — 4 The phenomena of vegetation/ 
he adds, 4 must be considered as an important branch of the science 
4 of organized nature ; but, though exalted above inorganic matter, 
4 vegetables are yet In a great measure dependent for theft existence 
4 upon its laws. They receive their nourishment from the external 
4 elements ; they assimilate it by means of peculiar organs ; and it la 
4 by examining their physical and chemical constitution, and the 
4 substances and powers which net upon them, and the modifications 
4 which they undergo, that the scientific principles of Agricultural 
4 Chemistry are obtained. * 

We must here take leave to remark# that the author appears 
to give too comprehensive a definition of Agricultural Chemis- 
try. It is, we conceive, the proper business of the chemist, ta 
examine and ascertain the nature and properties of dead and 
inorganized matter, and the various combinations which# ac- 
cording to chemical laws, it is capable of forming. The che- 
mical composition of' organized bodies, and of the product* 
which they form, fall, likewise, under his cognizance ;b at 
when he proceeds to consider the physical constitution of those 
bodies, and the manner in which tney act in forming their pro- 
ducts, he uo longer works with the instruments of the labors- 

» 2 
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tory, or conducts processes which can be properly imitated* 
there. Mi this point he encroaches on the province of the 
physiologist ; and every step he takes will only lead him farther 
astray, w, to his chemical knowledge, he does not snperadd a 
minute attention to the structure; and just views of the powers 
and properties of the living instruments, by which the several 
products of vegetation are formedi 

We beg to state oiir opinion oh this point at 1 the outset, from 
a Ml persuasion,- that chemists in' general do not accurately dis- 
tinguish between the phenomena which are truly chemical, and 
those which properly belong to the science of physiology ; and' 
that, fn their reasonings onthese subjects, they apply the ma- 
xims of chemistry, and the laws which- influence inorganic mat- 
ter, to explain the operations carried on by living agents, ac- 
cording to methods which chemistry alone is wholly unable tar 
imitate. Hence it is, that, in the science of physiology, mo- 
dern chemises have hitherto been far more successful in removing 
the rubbish accumulated by their predecessors, than in building 
np any thing very solid in its place and in the greater part of 
Our chemical physiology, to use the words of our author, ‘ it i^ 

* not uncommon to find a number of changes rung upon a string 

* of technical terms, such as oxygen, hydrogen,- carbon and 

* azote, ’ (p. 23.)— all of which, we may add, both in the sys- 
tems of plants- and of animals, have been said to be successively 
absorbed and evolved, not on|y without the assistance of appro- 
priate livipg structures, but in direct defiance of them. 

* In his Second Lecture,. the author takes a rapid view of the 
general powers of matter which influence vegetation, as Gravi- 
tation, Cohesion, Chemical- Attraction, Heat, Light and Elec- 
tricity. The direct influence of these powers on plants, he illus- 
trates by some appropriate examples. Many of these remarks 
might bo unnecessary for an audience competently skilled in the 
principles pf chemistry ; but perhaps they could not well be dis- 
pensed with on the present occasion. The particular detail, 
however, into which the author has entered, pf almost all the 
Simple or undeeompimttddf substances recognized in chemistry, 
appears to Uaah unnecessary encroachment on the proper busi- 
hfess of the course. The greater number of these elements have lifc- 
de or nb concern with Vegetables or vegctatioh ; and the remarks 
made on them are toorneagre to' interest those who have any 
acquaintance with chemistry, and too concise to convey any 
useful infcVfcnatiori to those who have not. 

*„ In' most of the inorganic compounds, the nature of which is well 

knbftn, hjjto'wekji these elements enter, they are combined, * says 
mua»thof,(p. 39), ‘ in definite proportions ; so that if the elements' 
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4 be represented by numbers, the proportions in which they combine 
4 are expressed 'either by numbers, or by some simple multiples Of 
4 them . 9 

. With this very brief notice, and without any other explana- 
tion, our author proceeds to assign numbers which shall repre- 
sent each particular element ; and, in addition to the ordinary 
mode of stating the results of analysis, he employs almost con- 
stantly these arbitrary numbers to represent the proportions in 
which the elements of the compound are supposed to combine ; 
— a procedure, calculated, we think, rather to puzzle and con- 
found, than to enlighten and instruct an audience, probably n<|t 
very versant in the received facts of the science, and therefore 
little likely to be benefited by such novel and obscure represent- 
ations of them. The confusion attending the employment of 
this doctrine is, in no small degree, increased by -the vvant of a- 
greement among philosophers, in fixing the unit to which the 
relative values of the other numbers shall be referred, Mr Dal- 
ton, the founder of the theory, made choice of hydrogen asthp 
unit. Sir Humphry Davy has followed his example ; but he has 
doubled the weight of an atom of oxygen, and consequently of 
all other bodies ; while Doctors Wollaston and Thomson, and 
Professor Berzelius, have all proposed oxygen as the most conve- 
nient unit. Nevertheless, our author proceeds with his state- 
ments, as if, not only the doctrine itself, but his particular mo- 
difications of it, were universally known and received $ nor doas 
he once mention the name of Dalton, nor allude, in the slight- 
est manner, to any existing difference of opinion on the subject* 
There is, we fear, some reason to apprehend, lest the too zeal- 
ous application of this doctrine, even to inorganic bodies* may 
sometimes beget a disposition to compound them in proportions 
that shall suit the theory, rather than in those which actual a- 
nalysis may give: and in respect to organized substances, since*, 
as our author justly observes (p. 48.) 4 the same accuracy of 
4 weight and measure, the same statical results which depend 
1 upon the uniformity of the laws that govern dead matter, can? 

4 not be expected in operations where the powers of life arc 
4 concerned, and where a diversity of organs and of functions 
4 exists, ’—there is still greater reason to believe, that if to such 
substances this theory be applied, it must, for *a long times, 
rest more uponrcorsjecture than experiment, and derive greater 
aid from analogy than from fact. 

Having thus prepared his auditors, by these preliminary che- 
mical discussions, Sir Humphry Davy enters, in his Third Leo 
ture, on a description of the organization of plants. ^ He re* 
fors chiefly to the writings of Grew and Mirbel in his account 
the general structure of shrub? ajjd trees. We perceive .fit 
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tie in these descriptions which may not be found in the original 
authors, or in our best elementary treatises on botany and che- 
mistry. The discovery of the great abundance of silicious niafc- 
jter in the epidermis of certain plants, as reeds and grasses, is, 
Ve believe, originally due to our author. In the rattan, the epi- 
dermis is said to contain a sufficient quantity of flint, to give light 
when struck by steel ; and the Same matter exists, generally, in 
the epidermis of hollow plants, where it is of great use in serving 
as a support, and seems to perform a part in the economy of these 
feeble vegetable tribes, analogous to that of the shell in crusta- 
ceous insects. 

Beneath the epidermis, is the greenish cellular substance, 
termed parenchyma. The cells of this part have an hexagonal 
form, the same as is usually exhibited by the cellular membranes 
of vegetables, and is similar to that which takes place in the 
honeycomb. This arrangement, which has usually been as- 
cribed to the skill and artifice of the bee, is, we are told, con- 
sidered by Dr Wollaston to be merely the result of the mecha- 
nical laws which influence the pressure of cylinders composed 
of soft materials, the nests of solitary bees being uniformly cir- 
cular. 

The innermost part of the bark, which is properly the liber 
of the ancients, is constituted by cortical layers, composed of a 
membranous and tubular structures it is through it that the sap; 
destined to nourish the plant, descends, after having experien- 
ced its requisite changes in the leaves. This descent of the sap, 
as is known to physiologists, was formerly denied by Hales, who 
maintained, that the sap rose and fell in the same vessels of the 
alburnous part of the wood. This opinion is, we believe, cor- 
rect, if the motion of the sap be examined before the leaves have 
appeared; but after those organs are developed, its course is en- 
tirely changed ; for though it still continues to rise through the 
alburnum, it now passes from thence, as Darwin showed, through 
the leaves, and descends, as Knight proved, by the bark. Hence 
it is, that, if the wood of trees be pierced before the period of 
vernation, the sap issues from the wound, because no other out- 
let for it then exists; biit after that period, a new course is opened 
for this fluid through the leaves, and an abundant transpiration 
goes on from their surface; and then the same tree no longer conti- 
nues to 1 bleed. Thus the development of the leaves in the vegeta- 
ble, like that of the lungs in the animal system, giyes a new direc- 
tion to the course of the circulating fluids, as well as alters their 
qualities 5 and forms, therefore, a new point of analogy between 
the two living kingdoms of nature — an analogy which our author, 
pit various occasions, affects to discredit, but which an accurate 
, jgiiiaiiiilion of the chemical phenomena, and an enlarged view 
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of ’the stiWJtttre and functions of the' -respiratory organs in the 
several classes of animals, will, we are persuaded, in every par- 
ticular, sustain. 

The author next treats of the wood, as composed of albur- 
num and heart-wood. Following Mirbei, he speaks of the 
former as consisting of four different orders of vessels or tubes, 
the simple tubes y tlie porous tubes , the trachea and ihe false tra- 
chea. To us the6e divisions, founded on microscopical observa- 
tions, appear very questionable $ and by several German physi- 
ologists the existence of such varieties has been denied. 

The fibres and vessels whieh form the wood are intersected, 
at regular distances, by shining laminae proceeding from the 
circumference to the centre : they were named inscrlmcnts by 
T)r Grew, and constitute what is vulgarly termed the silver grain 
of the wood. 

In the centre of the wood the pith is situated, which was 
supposed by Linnaeus to perform an important pa it in the ve- 
getable economy; but in old trees it is often entirely wanting * 
mid Mr Knight has removed it from young ones without any 
serious injury to the growth of the plant. We believe it, how- 
ever, in tlie earlier periods of Vegetable growth, to perform 
some essential function in the formation of buds. 

The .only other organs that, at present, retjisi re distinct no- 
tice, are the leaves. The vessels of the alburnum, pushing from 
the branch, form the leaf-stalk in the first instance, and then, 
expanding in various directions through tire parenchymatous 
structure, they constitute what Malpighi called the ribs {costulm), 
mid others, as we think, with less propriety, the nerves of the 
leaves. They appear to be vessels having at least two distinct 
terminations, one into transpiring, and the other into return- 
ing vessels ; by the former of which a large portion of the 
more watery part of the sap is exhaled, while the remainder, 
having experienced its destined change, is continued into the 
vessels which conduct it to the inner bark. Besides this vascu- 
lar structure, the leaf consists of a series of cells which contain 
a fluid, supplied probably by a third termination of the vessels 
above mentioned, and which gives to it its chief bulk and its 
colour. Both surfaces of the leaf are covered by an epidermis* 
and it is considered that the function of transpiration is per- 
formed by its upper, and that of absorption by its under, sur- 
face. f ' i 

After describing the general structure of plants, the author 
passes on to a chemical examination of the products of vegeta- 
tion, and of the composition of soils. In his Fifth Lecture, hmv^ 
ever, on the nature and constitution of the atmosphere and if^ 
trjflueucc on vegetables, he resumes the subject of vegetation^ 
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fmd offers a few remarks also on the structure and germination 
pf seeds# \Ye shall therefore deviate a little from his arrange- 
ment, by examining his opinions on germination and m the 
faneti$nS of the parts which have been just described, before we 
consider the products which they form, - or the composition of 
fho soil in which they grow* 

With respect to tne seed, Sir Humphry Davy observes that 
it consists of one or more cotyledons, a plume and a radicle; 
hut he gives us no information concerning the manner in which 
these part| are connected with each other, although this strucr 
tore is, not less curious than that of the perfect plant, and has 
been ably illustrated by Grrew, Malpighi, Goertner, and some 
later French writers. To the agriculturist also, this description 
would have been fully as interesting as that of the mature plant; 
for, in his operations, he is much more concerned in what re- 
lates to seeds ; and many points, in the chemical history of ger- 
mination, are more completely and unequivocally ascertained 
than in the corresponding process of vegetation. * If a healthy 
aged, - says our author, (p, 180), 4 be duly moistened and ex- 
- posed to air, at a temperature not below 45°, it soon germi- 
* nates* * * Jf the air be confined, it is found that, in the pro- 

? cess of germination, the oxygen, or a part of it, is absorbed; 

5 the azote remains unaltered ; no carbonic acid is taken away 
5 from the air ; on the contrary, some is added. * Our author 
does not state these opinions as founded on any experiments of 
his own ; and they are so very indefinite and so completely op-* 
posed to the conclusions drawn from experiment by others, that 
we feel some surprise at the complacency with w hich they are 
expressed, and the confidence with which Sir Humphry seems 
expect that they should be received. We cannot suppose him 
Ignorant of the numerous and accurate experiments made, on this 
subject, by Scheele, Cruickshank, and De Saussure, all of whom 
have shown, that, if seeds be confined and made to germinate 
a given portion of air, not a part only, but the whole of the 
oxygen is consumed; and that its place is supplied, not merely by 
some, , but by an equal bulk of carbonic acid gas. Surely it was 
incumbent cm our author either to have supported his own op i- 
snorts by some new experiments, or to have pointed out some 
fallacy in those of his predecessors, or in the conclusion drawn 
from, them# But he has done neither; and has thus, as we 
think, 'pot only failed in the respect due to those distinguished 
chemists, but contributed, as far as his authority extends, to 
££plpnge the snbject into that obscurity and error, out of which 
jfygit more ^accurate labours bad so recently raised it. 

5 "&$$$ mat ion, * continues our author, ‘ the coagulated mucilage, 
* or Stitch of the seed, is converted into sugar; a substance dilScult of 
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4 solution is thus changed into one easily soluble ; and the sugar, 

4 carried through the cells or vessels of the cotyledons, is the nour- 
* rishinent of the infant plant. It is easy, * he adds, 4 to understand 
4 the nature of this change, by referring to the facts mentioned ut 
« the third lecture/ 

As far as we can collect from this reference* he seems to think 
that, in this process, the starch of the seed both acquires a lit- 
tle oxygen, anti Joses a little carbon. A little oxygen, says he, 
(p. il3), is absorbed, which probably tends to acidify the glu- 
ten of the grain, and thus breaks down the texture of the starch ; 
gives a new arrangement to its elements, and renders it soluble 
in water ; and as there is likewise a formation of carbonic acid 
in this* case, it is probable the starch loses a little carbon, which 
combines with the oxygen to fornrf it. W e agree with out au- 
thor, that the starch is converted into saccharine matter, and 
that a formation of carbonic acid accompanies this change; but 
we perceive no evidence to prove that the starch itself either 
yields the carbon, or absorbs oxygen from the air,' both of which 
are alleged to be necessary to effect the conversion in question* 
On the contrary, if the author had investigated more minutely 
the structure of the seed, or examined more accurately the ef- 
fects it produces in the air, he would have been disposed, we 
think, to reject all belief in the direct operation of either of these 
supposed agents. He would have learned that the particles of 
starch are contained in a fine cellular tissue, and that this mem- 
branous covering h again enveloped in two other tunics of muck 
denser structure* Granting therefore that the seed affords car- 
bon, yet the position its starch occupies seems effectually to pre- 
clude the probability of this element being furnished by that 
substance; and, indeed, the quantity lost during this change is 
so extremely minute, as altogether to destroy the belief that its 
mere loss can be the direct occasion of it* As to what is said 
concerning an absorption of oxygen, and of its action first cm 
the gluten, and then an the starch of the seed, it may be suffi- 
cient to remark, that it^is clearly established, by the experi- 
ments already referred tc£ that all the oxygen which disappears 
in germination is converted into, and actually exists,- exterior 
to the seed, in the form of carbonic acid gas ; so that, of ne- 
cessity, none can be proved to be absorbed by the seed. We 
must, therefore, consider this hypothesis of the conversion of 
starch into sugar, in the process of germination, as mere oin* 
mical speculation, by no means * easy to understand ;* but at 
fording a very proper example of the * changes sometimes ruagy 
on a string of technical terms, such as oxygen, carbon, '8c rv; 
«nd therefore, in no degree entitled to the regard of the phy- 
siologist. ' ’ * 
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The process of malting is considered, by oar aathor ih Comv 
mon with others, merely as one in which germination is artifi- 
cially produced. It is true that the germination of the seed al- 
' ways accompanies that conversion of its fmcuUt or starch into 
saccharine matter which it is the aim of- the maltster- to effect; 
but we do not believe such growth to be in any way necessary to 
that result ; and have no doubt, that if the minute germ or em- 
bryo of the seed were previously removed, the great mass of in- 
organic matter, if placed in the same circumstances, would un- 
dergo the same change. Indeed, this change can he wrouglit 
on this matter after it is reduced to powder, or is separated” in 
the form of starch. The growth of the germ, in the process 
«f malting, is no farther useful than as an indication of the due 
degree of change being effected in the inorganic matter — that 
is, when the organized parts exhibit a certain degree of devel- 
opment, then the inorganic matter is most completely changed. 
All growth beyond this, is injurious, as leading to a consump- 
tion of the inorganic matter. All less than tins, is not other- 
wise disadvantageous, than as an indication that the inorganic 
matter is not duly changed. It is provided by Nature, that the 
name agents which urge on the development of the organized 
parts, should, at the same time, assist in preparing food for 
thrir support; but in the one case, they act physiolonicalhj on a 
living structure; in the other, they exert a chemical operation 
on the inorganic matter of the seed. 

; From the germination of the seed, the author proceeds to ve- 
getation, and the influence which growing plants exert on the 
air. ‘ It is proved, says he, by the experiments of Priestley, 

4 Ingenhousz, Woodhousc, and De Saussure, many of which I have 
‘ repeated with similar results, that when a growing plant is expos- 

* ed, in the presence »,f solar light, to a given quantity of atmos- 

* pherical air, containing its due proportion of carbonic acid, the 

* carbonic acid, after a certain time, is destroyed, and a certain 

* quantity of oxygen is found in its place; so that carbon is added to 
4 plants from the air, by the process of vegetation in sunshine, and 
4 oxygen is added to the atmosphere. ’ 

In addition to what is here stated by our author, we may re- 
mark, that the experiments of fcJcjicbier and J)o Saussure prove 
that the presence of caibouic acid is absolute!} necessary to 
this production of oxygen by the leaves of plants; and that the 
quantity of oxygen actually produced, is exactly equal to that 
of the carbonic acid gas that disappears ; so that tlu decompo- 
sition of Carbonic acid, is di>tmciiy piovcd to be the source 
from which the oxygen gas is derived. 

' , It, is abundantly evident, also, that the, operation of the leaves 
unconnected with iuo exert, ’ext of thetr vegetating 
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power; for, as Sir Humphry Davy admits, it is equally effected 
by ‘ leaves recently separated from the tree, or even when inu 

* mersed in water holding carbonic acid in solution; ’ conditions 
which, in most species of plants, must entirely prevent the ex* 
creise of their vegetating power. We are inclined therefore,, 
with Ingenhousz, to consider it as not owing to vegetation, hut 
to the influence of solar light upon plants; to be, in fact, as Mr 
Ellis has expressed it, a chemical operatiou, effected by the di* 
i-cct agency of light upon the carbonic acid contained in the lea£ 
We had lately occasion * to consider more particularly Mr El- 
lis’s observations on this subject, and to notice a theory he has 
connected with it, which appears to us to afford the only plau- 
sible explanation yet given of the green colour of plants. 

He considers the chemical, or dcoxy dating rays of the solar 
beam, to be chiefly concerned in accomplishing these changes; 
and that, at the very same time, and in the same operation,, by 
which the carbonic acid in the leaf is decomposed, and yields its 
oxygen to the atmosphere, the alkali, naturally present, is ren- 
dered predominant in the fluids of the loaf, and imparts to them 
their green colour. Sir Humphry Davy admits (p. 200) « a 

* connexion to exist between the natural colour of the leaves 

* and the production of oxygen gas but these two facts lie has 
regarded only as contemporaneous events, venturing no opinion 
concerning the manner in which their connexion takes place- 
tio, likewise, he casually mentions the changes of colour that 
occur iu autumn, as connected with the predominance of acid iu 
the leaf ; but offers no explanation of the mode in which they 
are effected. These, alsp, have been fully discussed by the writer 
already referred to. 

But though, when exposed in sunshine, plants decompose 
carbonic acid, and emit oxygen — ‘ In the dark, ’ continues our 
author, (p. 104), 4 no oxgen gas is produced by plants, whatever 

* be the elastic medium to which they are exposed, and no carbonic 

* acid is absorbed. In most cases, on the contrary, oxygen gas, if it 

* be present, is absorbed, and carbonic acid gas is produced. I 

* once suspected, ’ he adds, * that all die carbonic acid gas produced 
4 by plants in the night or in shade, might be owing to the decay of 
4 some part of the leaf or epidermis ; but the recent experiments of 

* Mr D. Ellis are opposed to this idea; and I found that a perfectly 
« healthy plant of celery, placed in a given portion of air, for a few, 
4 hours only, occasioned a production of carbonic acid gas, and au 
4 absorption of oxygen.' 

We regret that our author has not been more particular 
£iis detail of this solitary experiment ; — that he has not told its 
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more of the manner, and of the circumstances in which it was 
made*-— whether the oxygen, which he says was absorbed by the 
plant, was wholly retained, or contributed to the formation of 
the carbonic acid produced;-~to what extent the -loss of oxygen 
proceeded, and what proportion in bulk the acid obtained bore 
to it. But these important particulars are altogether omitted 5 
and all that we collect from this most trifling experiment, is the 
simple hnd well known fact, that a healthy plant, placed in a 
given portion of air, consumes its oxygen, and occasions a pro* 
duction of catbonic aeid gas. 

The author, however, to whom he has referred, our readers 
will recollect, maintains, from the experiments of various au*- 
thors, as well as his own, that growing plants, universally, and 
under ail circumstances, consume oxygen, and produce carbo- 
nic add gas 5 und that the bulk of acid gas produced is exactly 
equal to uiat of the oxygen gas consumed, just as occurs in the 
germination of seeds. This conversion of oxygen into carbo- 
nic acid is, he farther contends, the true and proper result of 
the change induced on the air by the respiratory function of the 
plant,# that it is quite distinct in its mode of occurrence, and in 
its effects, from the chemical operation by which oxygen is af- 
forded by the leaves ; and that the living functions of the plant 
are suspended, or entirely cease, if this change in the air be un- 
dqly interrupted- 

To all experiments, however, and particularly to those of Mr 
Ellis, brought forward in favour of the idea, that plants exert 
upon the , air a permanent agency similar to that of animals, 
Srr Humphry Davy objects, that they have been made under 
circumstances unfavourable to accuracy of result. ‘ The plants, * 
^ays he, '* have been confined, and supplied with food, in an unna* 

* tural manner- jnd the influence of light upon them has been very 

* much diminished by the nature of the media through which it pass* 

* ed.. ' Plants, confined in limited portions of air, soon become dis- 
4 eased; their leaves decay; and by their decomposition, they ra- 

* pidiy destroy the oxygen of the air. * 

We confess, that to us these objections do not appear at all 
satisfactory ! and in justice to Mr Edi£, we shall venture to sub-* 
join the following concise replies to them. 
v Jit all ‘the experiments of that author; the plants certainly ap- 
pear to have been confined ; and so, we presume, was the plant 
jdf in the experiment of Sir Humphry Davy: they were 
iipt, however, supplied with food in an ‘ unnatural manner ; > 
Mi they* dre\v it either from the cotyledons of the seed, or from 
ffie sdil In' which they were originally placed to grow. As to 

agency of light, it nowhere appears to have Dcen the de- 
#|gn 0'mt Elliij in these experiments, to examine its influence 
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opo» plant*} but that of plants upon the air. Though not pla- 
ced therefore, in direct sunshine, his plants were always ex- 
posed to the full light pf day; and our author himself, in com- 
mon with every one else, as we shall presently see, employs a si- 
milar apparatus in his experiments, to ascertain the direct ope- 
ration of light on plants. lastly, the plants, in Mr Kllis's ex- 
periments, did not become diseased j their leaves did not de- 
cay, but on the contrary continued to grow and they could 
not therefore, by their decomposition, but must, we conceive, 
by their growth, have destroyed the oxygen of the air. 

To the consumption, of this oxygen, appear to belong those 
peculiar changes in the fluids, contained in the vascular system 
qf the leaf, which fit them for the nourishment and growth of 
the pinnt ;— to the production of tjbis element,, under the direct 
agency of solar light, succeed those alterations in the juices of 
the ‘parenchymatous structure , on which its colour, inflammability, 
and other sensible properties, materially depend. Concerning: 
the intimate nature of either of these series of changes, no pre- 
cise information is afforded by the , work before us j and, in- 
deed, the inquiry seems not yet sufficiently advanced, to enable 
us to enter, with any tolerable .success, op thf subject. While* 
however, philosophers may. doubt »pd dispute Concerning the 
relative importance of light and air to vegetables, the horti- 
culturist, we think, will continue to act in conformity with 
those views of their use and operation to which we, have given 
•ur support. He will not cease to bear in mind, that if ho 
wholly excludes fresh air from his conservatory, his plants will 
droop and die ; while, by the exclusion of light, he robs them, 
it is true,, of their colour and their odour, but does not destroy 
their- life. Indeed, it is by resorting to this latter expedient that 
he is enabled to present us with many vegetables in the only stater 

in which they are used as food. . , . . ■ 

As it seems thus to be proved, that plants, m. the shade an* 
in darkness, convert oxygen gas into carbonic acid, and In sun- 
shine reconvert carbonic acid into oxygen gas; and that, in ei- 
ther case,' the quantity of the one gas obtained is always equal 
to that of the other which disappears, it becomes an interesting 
question to determine, whether, when exposed in the free at- 
mosphere to the vicissitudes of sunshine, and of diafle, vegeta- 
bles, on the whole, purify or deteriorate the air. , The very 
statement of this question exhibits it as one that can partly bo 
decided by experiment, and must in part aka be tried by gene- 
ral reasoning and probability. Sir Humphry Davy states, that 
Dr Priestley found vitiated air to be punned by the grpwtHefc 
plants, when they wore exposed in it for successive days ■ and, 
nights} end he himself made some few researches pifctols sidi- 



feet, tod thus describes their retofts. A torf of grasS wi^ eon-* 
fined ill a glass jar, containing 380 cubic inches of Common air 
ift verted water 5 it was exposed, for eight days, in a gar- 

dto/'totfte vicissitudes of light $ to shad& When the air was 
it rendered lime-water slightly torbid,^ and the resi- 
Mm gas contained only of dxygehl *' w that the air, * says 
he, * hfrd been slightly deter iorated % the action of tlte gasses. ’ 

* III another experiment, heintrtouc^ means of an Ap- 
propriate apparatus^' carbonic toid to the common air he cm-" 
ployed, so that a small qutotfty of that gas was" constantly pre- 
sent in the receiver £ and he then found, on the seventh day, 
that the air was 4 per cent, purer than the air of the atmosphere. 
In a third experiment, made with the shoot of a vine, confined 
in an atmosphere surcharged with Carbonic acid gas, the air, on 
the eighth day, was found to contain 7 * T of carbonic acid gas; 
and 100 parts of it afforded C 2S,5 of oxygen gas. ‘ These facts , 9 
fio continues, 4 confirm the popular opinion, that, when the 

* fedvCs of Vegetables perform their healthy functions, they tend 
** to purify the atmosphere in the common variations of weather 
c tod chtoges from light to darkness . 9 

> On these experiments we have to remark, that the simple fact 
of the* power of plants to afford oxygen gas, when exposed to 
sunshine, in 4n atmosphere containing an excess of carbonioacitl, 
has besert IbUg toO established by various authors, and more par- 
tltolarly by M. t)e Saussure. That author, however, carei Lilly 
dfetiBfedi^cs between the results gained from experiments made 
fp'ftrtffibial atmospheres, anil those which are obtained in ex peri- 
mentsconducted ih common air. When, for example, he em- 
plbyed to atmosphere that contained an excess of carbonic acid, 
htoftto obtained a proportional excess of oxygen gas ; but when 

air ifi his experiments, then the plains 
*my alteration themselves, nor produced any 
change, either in the purity or the volume of the air* Whoever 
will take the trouble to compare Sir Humphry Davy’s first ex- 
periment, in which common air only was employed, with his 
two last, ah artificial atmosphere, containing an excess of 

carbonic ackf, ’ was used, will find their results to correspond 1 
nearly ^ith th^^pf M, Be Sausstirej tod that the general eon - 
clusionhe * the purification of the tonos- 
phtoe & not warranted by the i-xp^rimtois eh 

' - flMi ferrdr has arisen, not frontooicto 
hfipliis ih the particular inferences whioft he 

hake# ? j||jj^'S;:l^,4rom.not attending to the dificrcnce ov 
hder whiih they were respectively made , and, 
Nrppljf^K to the natural atmosphere what is true 
fiesphere artificially compounded, 1 Hud he l<> 




o^z ej)i; 
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stowed more attention on the elaborate researches of Saussure, 
he might perhaps have escaped this error ; but unfortunately he 
seems, on all occasions, so desirous of trusting wholly to his owir 
labours, however imperfect* that he pays little regard to the writ* • 
ings of his contemporaries ; and thence, as we conceive, he not 
unfrequently commits injustice, but sometimes falls into mistake* 
With respect to general reasoning, concerning the purification 
of the atmosphere by plants, it is ascertained that the composi- 
tion of the air is always uniform, and that it contains only a 
very small proportion of carbonic acid gas — not more than from 
T *.^ to -^4^ according to the opinion of Davy, and from TC -Vc- to 
ttW* according to the experiments of Dalton. Now, as plants 
yield oxygen only by decomposing carbonic acid, it necessarily 
follows, that the quantity of oxygen gas obtained from the atmos- 
phere must be limited by that of the carbonic acid existing in it. 
This, however, is a quantity so extremely small, as to be alto- 
gether insignificant, if it were wholly decomposed ; a 'nrcum** 
stance that never does happen, else it could not be uniformly 
present. We find accordingly, from the experiment of our au- 
thor, as well as from those of M. De Sam sure, that a given por- 
tion of common air receives no addition of oxygen when healthy 
plants, even in sunshine, are made to vegetate in it. It may, 
however, be said that the carbonic acid formed in the various 
processes of respiration, combustion, fermentation and putre- 
faction, would accumulate to excess in the free atmosphere, were 
it not constantly removed by the decomposing power of plants.-r-. 
But are there not other bodies, both fluid and solid, which at- 


tract this acid gas from the air ? and has any attempt yet been 
made to calculate the extent of their operation i It is true* thatj* 
as yet, we know no natural process, except that of the agency 
of plants in sunshine* by which oxygen is directly restored to^liif 
atmosphere : But does our ignorance, in this respect, amount to 
any proof that no other mode or modes exist ? jUr, because sncJ* 
modes are at present unknown to us, are we therefore entitled 
to conclude that this office must be performed by plants l 

Since it is now admitted, even by our author, font healthy 
plants, in certain circumstances, actually deteriorate the air ; it 
would, at least, seem prudent to suspend our belief iathe 4 po- 
4 pular opinion that they purify the atmosphere, ’ until we gain 
some farther insight into the extent of this deteriorating process* 
It is indeed only ny estimating the quantity of oxygen* produced 


by growing vegetables, and tne* circumstances and times which? 


favour or retard its production, and by cal 


also the de?* 


gree of deterioration produced by the exercise of the respiratory 
Function of vegetables in all the climates- of the earth, ancf find- 
ing how nearly the 
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njthcr, that we can at all approach towards a solution, of the &lf*» 
fieult problem, whether plants, growing in the free atmosphere# 
tend more, to purify or deteriorate the air. 

With respect to the general question, by what means h the 
purity o£ the atmosphere maintained ? we may odd, that with 
regard to us, it is a question which partakes more of Gpiriostiy 
than of use, since the great stale on which the operations ate 
conducted, places them far beyond human control, and reduce? 
to absolute insignificance the little experiments of man. The 
investigation of the subject must, however, continue to present 
u$ with new and valuable facts ; and its final determination, when- 
ever it shall be achieved, will, doubtless, excite our admiration 
of the wisdom and simplicity of the means employed to bring 
about changes so curious in their nature, so vast in their extent, 
aind, in their consequences, so essential both to vegetable and 
animal life* 

A number of miscellaneous remarks on various points of ve* 
getable physiology and practical horticulture succeed* These 
ere all familiar to those who are versant in the writings of Holes, 
X>arwm* and Knight. We meet with nothing original, except 
Some chemical speculations on the mode in which the different 
organized parts of vegetables may be formed from the same sap, 
according as it is acted on by heat, light and air* This, say? 
the author, it is 4 easy to conceive ; * but, speaking physiologi- 
cafly* wo do not so clearly see how a mere knowledge of tne 
chemical composition of vegetable products can cxplam the mode 
of thrir" formation in the Jiving organs of plants. 

, We pow.return to the Third Lecture, in which the chemical 
donstitution of plants, and of the substances found in them, are 
Considered £ and where, from the pursuits and experience of the 
author, wo may expect to find more novelty of remark, and 
greater depth of information. He enumerates 17 compound 
substances as being found in vegetables. Of all these substances, 
and also of the acids, alkalies, earths, metallic oxides, and sa- 
line compounds, a detailed history, Occupying about 40 pages, 
is given. When we consider that of all these substances, gum 
or mucilage, starch, sugar, gluten, oils, tannin, and albumen 
alone pauicularly interest the agricultural chemist, we cannot 
help thinking this part of the author’s work extended too 
for — and that it must have been considered as somewhat dry 
and tedious by his audience. In a work on the general dbemis- 
try of vegetables, such details would have been necessary ; but 
we db not really seejvhat the agriculturist of this country has to 
do with elastic, the narcotic principle, and indigo: and 
thosewfoo i»4y desire such information will, after all, find it 
&©re copiously given in our systematic chemical works. 
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’The vegetable prind pies above enumerated are said fo be con- 
tained in the ‘vascular “system, and in the cellular structure of 
plants ; and in different vegetables they are- found in verydif- 
ferent parts. In some instances, as in the birch, - mu cilag e and 
sugar abound in the alburnum ; in cabbage; sea*cale and bro- 
ti&i' they octmn, with Mhmnejri, in the leaves; In - bgBsous, and 
sometimes in common roots, 'as in' the potatoe, these principles 
^tre vety kbundarit ; so that, from various analyses, it appears 
that a fourth part of the weight - of this root may be considered 
'W - nutritive matter. The turnip, carrot, and parsnip are much 
less nutritive ; but still 'very valuable roots; 

AlHhese, however, and also the potatoe, yield, in this re- 
spect, to the seeds of the cerealia, at the head of which stands 
-wheat. The author has given the result of several analyses' of 
this important grain, from which it appears that some fine 
wheat yielded hint, in 100 parts, 77 of starch, and 19 of gluten ; 
Norfolk barley afforded 79 starch, and R gluten, A Valuable Ta- 
ble -is then given of the quantities of soluble or nutritive matters 
contained in various substances, used as articles of food either 
for man or cattle. The analyses were made by the author him-i 
self,- witli a view to' a knowledge of the general nature and 
quantity of the products, and not of their intimate chemical 
composition. This Table is well Worthy the consideration of 
the practical agriculturist, since, as far as it is carried, it will 
enable him to discover the relative nutrient powersof the seve- 
ral seeds, rOots, and grasses, which he is accustomed td culu- 
vate. We warmly recommend it to general perusal. 

• - To his account of the" chemical compounds, the author add* 
instructions for analyzing a vegetable substance, so as to disco- 
ver, in a general way, suited to the views of the agriculturist* 
the principles of which it is Composed. These - directions are 
simple ana concise; and they are followed by some analysed il- 
lustrating the order in which the results of the experiment* 
should be arranged. To ascertain; however, the primary ele- 
ments of‘ the different vegetable principles, and the proportion* 
in whfoh they are combined, by submitting vegetable substances 
to decomposition by heat, requires, sdy$ he, a complicated appa- 
ratus; -imich time andlabofur. ' ahd all the resources of the ana- 
lytical chemist. •By foch operations k will be found, that the 
most gtseiitial vegetable substances Consist of hydrogen, carbon • 
and oxygen, in different proportions, generally alone, but in 
some few Cases combined with azote; theacid, alkaline, earthy,' 
and metallic matters, and' the saline compounds; though neces- 
s*iy, being of less importance than the other principles,, 

•ulwly in theif relation to agriculture, 

vox., xxri. No. 44. * - T 



The 4th Lecture treats of the constituent parts ofsotfe fcih&ifc 
anaiysrsaml uses; of the rocks ahdstrata found beneath them# 
improvement The greater; part of this valuable 
^M^hich tfife author has mu^h sto^f$ed auil greatly imw 
prticesseaof For%^e^pd rntmai* has been long 
. ptibHc in varies folro^r^^hich raiders unnecessary 

any extended notice of it* Soil#, however diversified in appear* 
ance and quality, consist ,of different proportions of the same' 
substances, in various states of chemical combination* or me- 
ihanical mixture. 

These substances are silica* limey alumina, magnesia, the oxide 
ef iron" and manganesum, animal and vegetable matters in a de-’ 
composing state, and saline, acid, or alkaline combinations. 

Chn the chemical history of all these substances' a few remark# 
are offered 5 and die author then proceeds to describe the instru- 
ments and reagents required in the analysis of soils ; the gene- 
ral rules to be observed * and die several stages of the process 
by Which the composition of the soil is discovered ; together with 
examples of the method in which the several products or result* 
are to be numerically arranged. . 

To these succeed some ingenious remarks on the relations of 
different soils to heat and moisture. Some soils, it is observed f 
are mmte easily heated and more readily cooled than others* 
Stiff clayey soils are with difficulty heated, and, being usually 
moist, return their heat only for a short time. Chalks, also, are 
difficultly Heated; but, being dryer, retain their heat longer, less 
being corlsumed in causing the evaporation of moisture- A 
black soil,: and soils that contain much* carbonaceous or ferru- 
ginous matter, acquire a higher temperature by exposure to the 
fun,th&n pale, coloured soils. When soils are perfectly dry, 
those that- most readily become heated, cool most rapidly ; but 
the darkest coloured ary soil, abounding in animal' and vegeta- 
ble matters, cools more slowly than a wet pale soil, composed 
entirely of earthy matter. . These results were gained by expe- 
riment# made on different kinds of soils, exposed for a given 
lame to the su% and in the shade * and the degrees of heating; 
and cooling were ascertained / 

Water is said to exist in 


combination* 



rvthe thermometer. 

either in a state of chemical 5 
action. It is in the latter stafti 
only dial it can be absorbed by the roots of plants, unites in the 
Case of the de$omptekion of animal and vegetable substances. 

he more divided tlte parts of the soil are, the greater i# its at- 
: / - - # r water t and the addition of vegetable and aim 

fetther mcrei^es this power. Thk pofyer of 
tuclr connected' with fertility, as the evaporation 
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111 the day is counteracted by the attraction of aqueous vapour 
from the air during the night. The most fertile soils .possess 
always the greatest absorbing powerju Thus does the absorbs 
ing power for water become an indication of the fertility of a 
S poil $ and the effects of tillage in improving this power are also 
very striking. The nature of the subsoil influences also* the 
absorbing and retaining power of the surface soil j of which se- 
veral examples are stated. 

The relative absorbing powers of different earthy substances* 
has lately also engaged the attention of Professor Leslie ; and It 
may be useful to subjoin a brief abstract of his method and re- 
sults, as described in his recent treatise on the 4 Relations of 
Air to He&t and Moisture. * He first thoroughly dried, and 
almost roasted, before a strong fire, the substance to be examin- 
ed, and then introduced it into a phial with a close stopper. 
The powder, thus prepared, was afterwards thrown in*o a very 
large wide-shaped bottle, and shut up till it had attracted its 
share of humidity from the confined air ; and a delicate hygro- 
meter being then let down into the bottle, indicated the measure 
of effect produced by absorption. In this way it was found* 
that at a temperature of about 60 p Fahrenheit, alumine caused 
a dryness of 84 degrees in the air included with it: the carbo- 
nate of magnesia, 75; the carbonate of lime, 70; silica, 40 g 
the carbonate of barytes, 32 ; and that of strontites, oifly 23. 
Marble and quicklime produced exactly the same effect ; and m 
general no sensible difference could be perceived between the 
pure earths and their carbonates. The more compound earths 
and stones possessed generally the power of attracting moisture 
from the air in a still higher degree. » Pipe clay occasioned & 
dryness "of 85 degrees ; whinstone of 80 ; and sea sand, having 
an admixture of shells, of 70 degrees. The progressive increase 
of absorbing power, which accompanies the decay and disinter 
gration of rocks, is well illustrated in common whinstone, the 
greenstone of mineralogists. A piece of solid rock occasioned 
a dryness of 80 degrees by the hygrometer : another piece, de- 
cayed and crumbling, gave 86 degrees : and a third piece of 
the same rock, already reduced to mould, afforded 92 degrees. 
The ameliorating influence of culture Was exemplified in eea- 
Uafid, which increased in absorbing power as it was brought more 
Ind more into a state of cultivation. The effects of all thes# 
substances were, however, inferior to that Of garden mould* 
v&ich amounted to 95 degrees. Other cultivated soils exerted 
% similar power of absorption; and this property always appear- 
ed to be' proportioned to their respective goodness. ' » « v 

** Butto return to our author — Towards the coiiela§i#H rf 
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lecture, he presents us with a few remarks on the formation; of 
eqilsbythe decay and decomposition ofrocks, andtheTsueces- 
-fiVft growth, debay, and .accumulation of vegetable matter* A 
/tfltsJdgue bf the principal rocks, >whiclty according to geologists, 
J&^mpsethe crtts? bf the •earth,* i* wkiipmtj .and soroefesr 

on the nteaBis dfdtseoveringthe cause and, counteracting 
the'efFect of sterility<in soils, whether arising from defective,c>o»- 
stitution or texture, are added*. •„> , . ,[• .. 

* Land, ht>Wever,may be too rich, as 1 well as trw^poor [ and excess 

* of poverty or of richness,* says the author, * is almost equally .fa- 

* tal to the hopes of the farmer. The true constitution of the soil 
*. for the. best crop, is that in which the earthy materials, the moist* 

* ure and. manure, are properly, associated, and in which the dejcom- 

* posable vegetable or animal matter does not exceed one-fourth of 

*. the weight of the earthy constituents. * ' ' 

j. From the view thus presented of the constitution of soils, and 
,the nature of vegetation, it is quite evident that plants, by their 
growth, must gradually exhaust the soil of its" richer and more 
.nutrient parts ; and, that these can be resupplied only by the 
addition of manures. This important subject, which is capable 
of receiving the greatest illustration from the principles of che- 
mistry, occupies, accordingly, a considerable portion of our au- 
thor's work, in which he treats first of manures of vegetable and 
animal origin, and next of those of mineral origin. We know 
not any deportment in practical agriculture where greater igno- 
rance, negligence, , and abuse prevail, than in the conecjtion, ma- 
nagement, and application of foktyard manure. It isquite la- 
' jpaentahle to survey a farm-yard m many parts of the kingdom ; 
to see the abundance of vegetable matter that is trodden for 
months under foot, over a surface of perhaps half in acre of 
lands exposed to all the rains that fall, by which its more solu- 
ble and richer parts are washed away, or, perhaps carried down 
to poison the water of some stagnant podl, which .the unfortu- 
nate cattle are afterwards compelled to drink. From the yard, 
the manure is often carted to the field, at a time when the lahd 
is rendered impenetrable by frost j or, if this operation be de- 
layed to a less unseasonable period, it is then frequently laid 
down in small heaps, or sometimes spread over, the surface, ex- 
posed for many, days to the sunj the winds and the rain, as if 
.with the direct, design of dissipating those .more volatile parts 
.which it ought to Be the farmer's first endeavour jto preserve. 
Often too, where greater pains are at first taken m the coBep- 
of the manure, practices little less injurious. are permitted 
heap of dung is carelessly accumulated, fs trod- 
:MU po&bed by cattle, and so drenched and wasted with* 
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min, that its more soluble materials ooze out in every part, and 
are lost* and^ferinefitation in the mass is effectually checked; , or, 
if this process happen to begin, a new train of mischiefs succeeds* 
The fermentation, instead of being moderated in its action, and 
uniformly diffused through the mass, i$ suffered ; to rqn on . to 
excess; by which means, not only is the he^p of manure greatly 
deduced in quantity, but aH its more valuable qualities are given 
to the winds, and little else remains than a comparatively inac- 
tive residue. We know that, in some districts, more informa- 
tion and better practices prevail ; but we know also, from obser- 
vation in many different parts of the kingdom, that what hat 
been stated above is no exaggerated picture, but a plain state- 
ment of facts. Nothing can be so likely to remove ignorance 
so deplorable, and prejudices so inveterate, as the diffusion of 
Teal knowledge concerning the nature of manures, and their 
mode of action on soils, and on the plants which grow in them. 
Much useful information on these subjects may be gathered from 
various writers both on the theory and practice of the art# 
Our author omits all mention of his predecessors, and proceeds 
to give us his own ideas on these subjects. These we consider,' 
though not always novel, yet as generally just ; and shall now- 
present a short abstractor them to our readers. 

Manures, he observes, must be extremely attenuated, to enter 
the absorbent vessels of plants. Powders, in their most impalpa- 
ble forms, are unable to do so: they must be reduced to a state 
©f complete solution in a fluid before this can be effected. Ma- 
nures therefore can act only by furnishing solid or gaseous mat- 
ters, capable of being dissolved by water ; for such substances 
as pass off’ into the atmosphere in a gaseous form are soon dif- 
fused through it and lost. From some direct experiments, the 
author is led to think that many soluble vegetable substances 
pass unchanged into the roots of plants, like the colouring mat- 
ter of madder, which is known to tinge them red ; and many 
substances, poisonous to vegetables, are nevertheless absorbed 
by them. 

Mucilaginous, gelatinous, saccharine, oily, and extractive 
fluids are substances that, in their unchanged states, contain all 
the principles necessary to vegetation : these substances, how- 
ever, can seldom be applied in their pure forms ; and vegetable 
manures, besides these, usually contain a great excess of fibrous 
and insoluble matter; which must undergo chemical changes^ 
before they can become the food of plants. The author then 
proceeds to consider the nature of these changes, the causes that 
occasion them, and the products whi<jh they afford. If vegeta- 
ble matters, whfeli contain starch, sugar, mucilage, ether 



compounds soluble In water, be moistened, and exposed toair, 
ip a temperature from 55° to 80°, the oxygen of the air 'wili dis- 
carbonic acid be fonned : heat will be produced : 
acid, gaseous oxide of* carbdfo, and hydrocarbon- 
^ren off: a dark* coloured liquor, of a sourish or bitter 
ftttiVV 1 ® 1 iWiinaed : and if the process go on foi; a 

ilBcient time, nothing solid, except earthy and salTne matter, 
coloured by charcoal will remain. The dark liquor contains 
acetic acid $ ajid if albumen or gluten existed in the materials, 
it then likewise contains volatile alkali. The pure woody fibre 
resists putrefaction most, but its texture is at length broken 
down j and it is rendered soluble by mixture with other ele* 
ments. Animal matters, under similar circumstances, decom- 
pose more rapidly, and carbonic acid and ammonia are formed 
during their putrefaction : foetid compound elastic fluids are 
given off, and likewise azote : dark-coloured acid and oily fluids 
escape, and leave a residuum of salts and earths mixed with 
carbonaceous matter. 

From this description of the nature of the substances employ- 
ed as manures, the products which they yield under decompo- 
sition, and their use ip nourishing plants, it is evident, that when 
they consist principally of matter soluble in water, their fermen- 
tation or putrefaction should be prevented as much as possible, 
these processes being useful only when the manure consists phief- 
Vegetable or animal fibre. 

. All green succulent plants readily ferment, and, when intend- 
ed for, manure, cannot be used too soon after their death. The 
remark applies to sea-weed, which, in the West of Eng- 
land^ is always used as fresh as it can be procured. Dry straw 
i!f all kinds is generally submitted to fermentation before it is 
^aaplqycd ; but it may be doubted whether the practice should 
be indiscriminately adopted. It is rendered more manageable, 
indeed, by undergoing this process ; but there is likewise a great 
loss of nutritive matter* The author suggests, therefore, whe- 
ther straw might not be more economically applied, if chopped 
small, and kept dry, till it is ploughed in for the use of the crop. 
In this case, though its operation might be more slow, its effect, 
U is said, would be more lasting. Mere woody fibre, it is add- 
ed, seems to be the only vegetable matter that requires fermen- 
tation to render it nutritive to plants. 

t . ‘ In. the writings of scientific agriculturists * f continues our au- 
thor (p. 265), * a great mass of facts may be found in favour of 
< the api licaifoh of farm-yard dung in a recent state. Mr Young, 

* jh ap,e$cajj; on manures, adduces a number of excellent authorities 

* in sup|>ott of *be plan. Many who doubted, have been lately con- 
% idSSW perhaps there is m> subject of investigation i& whick 
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iR «re ^uch, ^ojunion of theoretical and practical evidence. 1 
ha ve;nky$elf»,within the last ten years, witnessed a number of dU- 
tia 05 proofs on the subject. I shall content myself with quoting 
4 thajt^ which ought Rave, and which t am sure will have, tR* 
/ greatest weight among agriculturists. Within the last seven year!, 
/ 'Mr Coke has entirely given up the system formerly adopted oh 
/ his farm, of applying fermented dung ; and" he informs me, that 

* TEiis crops have been since as good as they ever were, and that his 

manure goes nearly twice as Far . 9 

* Now, without calling in question the results of Mr Coke’s ex- 
perience, or the general correctness of the theoretical views ad- 
vanced by our author, we may be permitted to say, that, in 
practice, they must be received with much caution ; and, in ma- 
ny situations and circumstances, must undergo very consider- 
able modification. It is not enough to consider merely the con- 
dition of the manure: we must also direct our attention to the 
nature of the soil and the climate, the kind of crop, and the sear 
son of the year in which the manure is applied. Little benefit* 
for example, could be derived from straw inserted in the dry 
state suggested by our author, unless the soil not only were in 
that condition, and possessed that degree of fertility requisite to 
begin and carry on, with sufficient rapidity, the decomposition 
or rotting in the straw itself, but to sustain also the growth of 
the cultivated plants, till such decomposition was duly brought 

‘about. It is only in the richer lands, those stored with a goo$ 
proportion of decomposing vegetable or animal remains, th$t 
such a raw material could be used with advantage, or even with 
safety : and the practice of employing such unreduced manure 
is not to be recommended, and is indeed seldom adopted in 
poor soils, especially if such are damp or wet* bottomed, or lie 
in acold, elevated, or moist situation. The use of rough, straw- 
ey manure, mentioned by Mr Marshall, in his Rural Economy 
of Norfolk, more than twenty years ago, as almost peculiar to 
Norfolk, may suit with the low, warm, rich soils of that district, 
but would by no means answer for soils of an opposite descrip- 
tion ; and the Norfolk practice, in this respect, is little followed 
in other parts of England. 

Neither, we believe, is it likely to meet with many supporters 
among the farmers of this part of the island. No farmer would 
employ long fresh dung for a turnip field. On the contrary, we 
are told, in Sir John Sinclair’s Account of Scottish Husbandry, 
that an experienced farmer, Mr Walker of Mellcndean, con- 
demns the practice of using fresh dung, in so far as regards the 
turnip crop. For upwards of 30 years he has found that a small 
quantity of rotten dung is required for that crop and p# 


could raise a full crop with long fresh dung, however thickly 
is therefore in the constant practice, about the end 
m beginning of May, of promoting, by every means, 

in his dung-heaps, so that the dung may be in a 
fellFr ! when laid on the land in June- < After all, however. 
If obliged, every year, to manure a part of his turnip land 
fresh dung ; and wherever it is laid on, the crop is inva- 
riably very much inferior* 7. his, we believe, is the universal 
practice of every gpod former of turnip soils in Scotland. 

But while we thus object to the practice of using dung in so 
recent a state, except in soils and situations of a peculiar descrip- 
tion, we must also express ourselves adverse, in general, to the 
contrary practice of employing it in a completely rotted state. 
From observation, and so tar as the experience ot the most eor-> 
rect farmers goes, it would appear that there is a middle state 
of decomposition, which, in general, is preferable to the practice 
of using the straw either totally unreduced, or, as it were, com- 
pletely rotted and dissolved. Dr Fenwick, in an essay on fold- 
yard manure, printed in 1798, states, on the authority of one of 
the most experienced and intelligent farmers in his district, that 
4 half rotted litter, if applied to land duly prepared to receive it, 
4 and ploughed and harrowed in immediately, is of more ad- 
4 vantage than it would be if kept at the farm-stead until tho- 
rottec ^ ’ This state or condition of manure, and mode 
of lifting it, seems the most generally applicable to different soils 
mid situations ; and to combine, therefore, in the greatest at- 
tainable degree, the preservation of its most essential qualities 
with the security of its most beneficial operation* 

The objections to the use of greatly fermented dung are, 
that, in bringing it into the state of short much, both fluid and 
gaseous matters escape; so that the dung is reduced, says our 
author, one-half, or two-thirds, in weight $ the elastic matters 
that escape, are principally carbonic acid, hydrocarbonate, and 
ammonia, which the author found, by experiment, to be use- 
ful to vegetation, when introduced into the soil in which plants 
grew a fact long ago ascertained by the very able and enlight- 
ens! Professor of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh. 

. To prevent or check excessive fermentation in a dung-heap, 
if is recommended that the mass be preserved dry, kept cool, 
apd defended from the contact of air. If a thermometer, plung- 
“ J n j° * ^ a P> c ^° €s llot r * se t0 above 100° Fahrenheit, there 
& little danger of much aeriform matter flying off; if the tem- 
perature is higher, the dung should be immediately turned, or 

fllihtf. if nvAisavirA/ -T«« L __ 


if preserved for any time, should, as much as 
“led from the sun $ and tjie floor on which it is. 
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heaped, should behaved with flat stones, having a little incli- 
nation from each sick towards the centre* where a drain should 
be formed leading to a small well, by whichany fluid inatter m^f 
be collected for the use of the land. : ; , . ; - 

Animal substances, in general, require rio cfierhicdl prepara- 
tion* to fit them as manures for the soil; it is only necessary 
that they be duly blended with the earthy constituents in a pros- 
per state of division. If dead animals, as horses and dogs, in- 
stead of being left exposed to contaminate the air, were cover- 
ed over with five or six times their bulk of soil, mixed with 
one part of lime, and suffered to remain a few months, they 
would undergo decomposition, and impregnate the soil with so-* 
luble matters, so as to render the mass an excellent manures. 
Pilchards, in Cornwall, are mixed with sand and soil, to pre- 
vent them from raising too luxuriant a crop ; and thus form an 
excellent manure, the effects of which are perceived tor several 
years. 

Various other substances, both animal and vegetable, are en- 
umerated by our author, accompanied by concise remarks oA 
their nature and mode of operation. For these, we must refer 
the reader to the work itself, contenting ourselves with extract- 
ing such facts only as we deem most important* and communi- 
cating such general principles as may be most likely to correct 
prevailing errors, and, by their universal application, conduce 
to general improvement. We cannot, however, withhold from 
our readers, the author’s concluding reflections on this branch 
of the subject. 

* The doctrine, of the proper application of manures from orga- 
‘ nized substances, offers, says he, an illustration of an important 

* part of the economy of nature, and of the happy order in whidk 

* it is arranged. The death and decay of animal substances teriil 
6 to resolve organized forms into chemical constituents, and the per* 

* nicious effluvia disengaged in the process, seem to point out the 
4 propriety of burying them in the soil, where they are fitted to be- 

* come the food of vegetables. The fermentation and putrefaction 
4 of organized substances in the free atmosphere, are noxious pro- 
6 cesses; — beneath the surface of the ground, they are salutary o- 

* perations. In this case, the fbod of plants is prepared where it 
4 can be used; and that which would offend the senses, and injure 
4 the health, if exposed, is converted, by gradual processes, into 
4 forms of beauty and of usefulness : the foetid gas is rendered a. 
4 constituent of the aroma of the flower ; and what might be poison* 

* becomes nourishment to animals, and to man . 9 

The nature of fossile manures, their preparation, $nd modg 
of action, form the subjects of the Seventh Lecture Of these 
niapures, the most important is lime. Few subjects iq practical 




terlculture hive occasioned greater disputes, or give# riseto 
4M wjpN^ite opinions, than the, usee of lime and ita^carbo- 
areally celled and effete lime), in dif* 
4f\^pnations t end ,£>n differed- sorts of land. These (tis- 
I inert continue jSO long as they are carried on only by mere 
ical men? since it is not to be expected, that persona who 
aW not die cothjposition of the substances about which they 
differ, and but little of the nature of the soils to which they 
apply them* should ever arrive at any settled conclusion of their 
differences. On this subject, it is to the chemist alone, that we 
can look, with confidence, for accurate information. 

Analysis, says the author, instructs us, that, beside the dta* 
jne «ts of oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, plants aka contain 
earthy and sahne substances in their composition j and these 
substances are doubtless derived from the soil in which they 
grow. Fossile manures must act in vegetation, either by be- 
coming an useful constituent part of die plant, or by acting on 
its more essential food, so as to fit it for the purposes of vege- 
table life. The alkalies and alkaline earths are the only man- 
ures of this kind, strictly so called ; and of these, as we before 
observed, the most important is lime. 

The substance known by die name of Limestone, is a com- 
pound of lime and carbonic acid : by discharging its acid part, 
it loses neaily half its weight ; but it the stone be well dried lie- 
<pre it is burnt, it loses, in the operation, only from 35 to 40 
■per cent, s this acid gas it again recovers by exposure to the 
Atmosphere, and is then restored tp its former state of' carbonate 
pf lime. In its burnt or caustic state, lime is, in a small de- 
gree, soluble in water ; but this property it loses after recom- 
bining with carbonic acid* 

' Besides lime, silica, alumina and magnesia frequently form a 
..part of limestones, and sometimes these stones contain a por- 
tion of iron, or of bity ruinous matter. These ingredients some- 
times modify die properties of the lime. 

In its caustic state, whether used in powder, or dissolved in 
water, lime is injurious to plants $ hut in its combination with 
carbonic acid, it is an useful ingredient in soils. When newly 
.burnt lime is exposed to the atmosphere, it soon falls into pow- 
der, from uniting with the moisture of the air : in this state it 
4s called slacked lime ; which is t merely a combination of lime 
yith about one third its weight of water. By chemists, this 
compound is named bydrat of lime ; and when this hydrat be- 
s a carbonate, by long exposure to the air, its water is (in 
i expelled? and the carbonic acid gas takes its place. 

i Jd&ftr when freshly burnt, or slacked, acts strongly on 
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recent or moist vegetable matters, and forms with them a com* 
post, of which a part is usually soluble ift water, liy this opejv v 
ation, it renders inert vegetable matter f and as charcoal 
and oxygen (the elements of carbonic abid) abouriddn vegetable 
it is itself, at the same time, converted int&A carbonate. But 
limestone simply powdered, marls, or chalks, do not thus act on 
vegetable matter ; and hence the operation of quicklime and 
thild lime depends on principles altogether different. Quick- 
lime acts on any hard vegetable matter, so as to render it more 
readily soluble, and thereby food for plants. The mild limes, 
or carbonates, act only by improving the texture of the soil, or 
ite relation to absorption. Hence, where inert vegetable mat- 
ter exists in a soil, quicklime is to be preferred ; and marl, mild 
lime, Or powdered limestone, are said to be useful only to improve 
the texture of soils, or to supply a due proportion of calcareous 
matter : thus almost all soils which do not effervesce wbh acids, 
arc improved by mild lime, and sands more than clays. Soil* 
abounding in soluble vegetable manures, are injured by quick- 
lime, as it tends to decompose their soluble matters, or to form, 
with them compounds less soluble than the pure vegetable sub- 
stance. With animal manures, lime should never be applied, 
unless they are too rich, or for the purpo&e of preventing noxi- 
ous effluvia, as it decomposes them, and destroys their efficacy* 
It is injurious when mixed with common dung, and tend^ to 
render the extractive matter insoluble. But in those cases itt 
which fermentation is useful to produce nutriment from vegeta- 
ble substances, lime is always efficacious, as when mixed with 
tanner's spent bark or peat. 

Beside the mere mechanical effect, to which our author limte 
the operation of carbonate of lime, there can be little doubt that: 
it undergoes chemical changes when applied to soils containing 
acid matter ; and may thus remove substances noxious to plants- 
It is known also to promote the putreffljtion of peat, and will 
doubtless exert a similar action on soifRcontaining unreduced 
vegetable matter. Indeed the chief advantages of quicklime o- 
ver its carbonate, appear to be, that it acts more rapidly, and 
is capable of being brought to so fine and pulverulent a state 
by the operation of slacking, that its equal and perfect distribu- 
tion through the soil is much more effectually accomplished. 

Limestones that contain silica or alumina are not 90 good ar 
others, but they possess no noxious quality : those, however, 
that contain magnesia, if indiscreetly used, may be very detri* 
mental. Mr Marshall mentions that a variety of lime used In 
Leicestershire, and which in the North of England is called a hot 
pme, if laid on in a greater proportion than throb lqadS td a* 



, acre, always did mischief ; and some farmers, according to our 
author* ^employ it only ip the pf’bponton of 25 of 50 bushels 
itota&V ^nd r tbeu. Wrth advantage. 

r [ Wtim county of Durham, w& Aiay add, the farmers, accord- 
s’ll Df f^nwick, f ajwhys distinguish between hot and mild 
JIbMs. Th$y never apply the forfner to exhausted lands, or to 
Aliy 1 soil that hfca b^eh fcmg under a course of tillage, unless it 
be very d&ep and tkk< In peaty soils, and in new,* sour, and 
wild lands, the hot limes are, on the contrary, preferred to the 
frrild ones. Dr 1 Fenwick made some experiments to ascertain 
the cause of the differences between these varieties of lime; and, 
though he failed to discover it by analysis, he came, by obser- 
vation of their effects, to a right conclusion concerning thfcnpu 
FVoln various considerations, he was led to believe that * what 

* farmers term hot limes, are such as reabsoib their fixed air 

* more slowly, and therefore continue longer to exert thepecu- 

* liar actiou of quicklime . 9 * 

Mr Tennant, in a series of experiments on a variety of thi« 
fiot lime used in the neighbourhood of Doncaster, discovered it 
to contain more than 20 per cent, of magnesia ; and similar re- 
Aults have been obtained by Sir Humph ly Davy m analyses of 
the limestone of other places. The injunous c peration of such 
limestones was referred by Mr Tennant to the presence of this 
magnesia, a substance which, in its calcined state, he found to 
t>e hurtful to vegetation. The reason uhv calcined magnesia is 
thus hurtful, is, we believe, rightly attributed, by our author, 
to its having a weakei attraction tui carbonic acid than lime has. 
In consequence of which it will retain its caustic state for many 
nionths, though exposed to the an ; and in this state, says he, 
it acts as a poison to certain vegetables. Mild magnesia, on the 
contrary, does not at all injure vegetation ; and one of the most 
fertile parts of Cornwall, the Lizard, is a district in which the 
®oil contains mild magnesian earth. Sir Humphry Davy found 
also, by experiment J^&at soils, abounding in vegetable matter, 
.and therefore capable of yielding carbonic acid to saturate caus- 
tic magnesia, were not injured by its use : hut those which con- 
tained little vegetable matter were unable to support vegetation, 
when containing ^ of their weight of magnesia. 

Magnesian limestones may be distintinguishcd by effervescing 
little when plunged into an acid, and by lendering diluted nitric 
acid milky. They are generally of a pale yellow colour ; and 
jhave been hitherto found only in the counties of Somersetshire, 
^Leicestershire, Dei bj shire, Shropshire, Durham and Yorkshire 
—rand in m$by pans of Ireland. 

i ..*. ■■ <n 
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Gypsum also is used sometimes as a manure: it is a comr 
pound o£sulpburie aci4 and lime, combined with a considerate 
quantity of water. Jn some parts of England, and in Ameri^ 
it,ha* |>c$n employed wijfh advantage; in pther situations, ttfe% 
altogether failed* It f does not, according toottr authpr, seem 
to get, as, . some have supposed, either hy attracting moisture 
to tfye soil*, or by promoting the decomposition of the organized 
matters in it ; v but, in some instances, where i$ was* used, bene- 
ficially as a top-dressing for sainfoin and clover, the ashes of 
those plants, on analysis, afforded gypsum. It is a substance 
that naturally exists, in small quantities, in most soils; and 
to others it is conveyed in the ordinary operations of ma- 
nuring. As only a small proportion seems required to aid 
vegetation^ it i& probable that most soils already contain suf- 
ficient for that purpose : and hence the addition of more is at- 
tended with no advantage. The author conceives, that the be- 
neficial effects of green vitriol (sulphate of iron), as cbggrv&d 
by Dr Pearson, is owing to its contributing to the production 
of gypsum : it is efficacious only when applied to calcareous 
soils, in which soils the sulphuric acid quits the oxide of iron to 
unite to the lime, and gypsum is thereby formed. Some re- 
marks on several other mineral substances, occasionally used as 
manures, follow ; but as these are very rarely employed, and 
are comparatively of little importance, we roust refer those who 
may de&ire farther information on these subjects to the work 
from which we have extracted the foregoing useful remarks* 

In the Eighth and last lecture, the author delivers a few con- 
cise observations on several important agricultural operations, 
such as paring and burning— irrigation, fallowing, and rotation 
of crops — on pastures— soiling, &c. Burning, it is said, ren- 
ders soils less compact, less retentive, and less tenacious of mois- 
ture; and, in many instances, improves their texture. The 
good effects of this process seem wholly referable to the dimi- 
nution of the cohesion and tenacity of clays, the destruction of 
inert and useless vegetable matter, and its conversion into ma- 
nure. All soils that contain too much dead vegetable fibre, and 
all stiff clays, are improved by burning ; but coarse sands and 
rich soils are injured by it* All poor silicious sands are like- 
wise injured by burning* The remarks on the other operations, 
are partly of a practical, and partly of a chemical nature. These, 
though in some respects ingenious, do not appear to possess® 
either sufficient novelty or importance to warrant their farther 
notice ifi this place. ? 

To the work is added an Appendix, containing ‘ An A& 
4 .emmt of the Results ofMJxperimeAts on the 



♦ trkive Qualities of the Grasstii find otho^ Plants usidasthe 
^..Foodwof 1 Animals; instituted, by John, Duke of Bedford. * 
^e e^p^riments were made, with the hope of obtaining^ know- 
trrfie^ornpamtiye Values of aJjr d^ ; diffeyent species and 

i/.of^gi’aases^ The seeds of the different species were 

,'fi^rn on a given J^aee of land ; and when the plants were ripe, 
they were cut, collected, and dried. An equal weight of each 
abecies of grass w^s then infused in water, so as to extract all 
toe soluble matter j and the solution being then evaporated to 
dryness, the solid extract was carefiilly weighed, and examined 
chemically by Sir Humphry Davy. His Grace’s gardener, who 
conducted the experiments, has added, in the tables, a states 
wieni of the produce per acre of each species, both at the time 
o£ flowering, and when the seeds are ripe. These experiment^ 
seem to have been made with great care, intelligence, and pre- 
cision, and are a valuable present to the public : But we really 
do not see any near connexion which they have with agricul- 
tural chemistry, except as regards the amount of their soluble 
nutritive matter* which the author had already introduced into 
the table before referred to. They occupy a space of no less 
than 63 .pages, which is about one sixth of the whole book. 
However highly, therefore, we value these experiments, and 
feel indebted to the noble person by whom they were instituted* 
we cannot but wish that they had been communicated , to the 
Wuhltc through some less expensive channel, so as to have been 
bought more within the reach of practical men. 

Having thus given a pretty copious, and, we trust, impartial 
wtewof the ^ Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, * we must* 
m conclusion, observe, that, considering the ten years of rer 
search and .meditation winch the author has bestowed on the sub* 
jeet, its execution has, on the whole, fallen short of our expec- 
tation. Some of the chemical parts of the work appear to us 
unnecessarily extended : the anatomical and physiological parts 
sire imperfect, and, as we conceive, in many respects unsound. 
The portions which treat of the analysis of certain vegetable sul> 
stances, and of soils and manures, exhibit the most originality* 
and many of the practical remarks are ingenious and just. 
Should the work* as we trust it will,* reach a second edition, we 
venture to recommend, now. that the taste of the amateur 
and the , cupidity of the bookseller may have been gratified, 
that it be brought more within the reach of the practical hus- 
bandman. To accomplish Jhis desirable object, we advise that* 
it be reduced to an ocUivo size ; that much of the matter re- 
lating to vegetarbfe,Hriftthcr than to agricultural, chemistry, to- 
gether.withall d^^ppendix, be omitted $ and .that die phy* 
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siological portion undergo revision and correction. By these 
alterations, we think th$ Book would* at . the same time, fell iif 
price,? and rise in value ; and thus would be more likely to pas#; 
into the hands of a numerous class of readers, who would 
suredly return to their country, in the ektended hen^fits of agrN 
culture, the advantages they derived to thcmsefres from th* 
careful perusal of it, ; . 

: * - * * 


* 


Abt. II. Souvenirs # Portraits , 1780-1789. Par M. de Levis# 

Paris. 1813. 

I N the Preface to this work, M* de Levis announces his intent 
tion to attempt the solution of a problem which has defied 
the efforts of all writers before him, viz, to describe indivi- 
dual characters in a manner neither malignant nor insipid. Ha 
is aware of the difficulties of his undertaking. The author 
must make manifest his titles + to confidence in such parts of hi* 
work as depend upon his single testimony. The merit of hi* 
publication rests upon the opportunities he has had for person** 
al observation, and upon the happy choice of the moment when 
these Memoirs can neither interfere with the political interest* 
of his country, nor offend the feelings of the individuals de* 
scribed, or their surviving relatives* These obstacles M, do 
Levis flatters himself with having surmounted. 1. Because hit 
rank in the Court of the Bourbons is decisive of his credibi- 
lity: 2s He was placed on a level with the characters he de* 
lineates, whose likenesses, he observes, are not to be taken by . 
persons in an inferior rank in life : Lastly, he publishes hi* 
book in the face of his cotemporaries, who may contradict hin* 
if they please I 

, These Pieces justificatives, it must be confessed, are not of the 
most satisfactory nature. We who, in the humble situation of 
Reviewers, must look at M. de Levis ‘ de has en limits 9 may be 
thought presumptuous in criticizing the portraits of a master sd 
high in rank, and so fortunate in his level for observation ; but 
it may be doubted, whether the courtier who has shared the so- 
ciety of the Prince, or the favours of the Minister, is likely to 
be the most impartial critic of their principles and conduct. 

So much for our author's pretensions. It is but just however 
observe, that, in general , there is an air of truth and. fairness 
throughout the work; and, setting aside the tone of indulgence 
to all the habits of the Ancien Regime , which has become fit- 
shfonable at Paris, since the dynasty of Bonaparte 
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rified by* the Bourbon alliance, eveh the political characters are 
itedwith fairness and liberality; These however are the 
(Resting of the portraits. Incomparably the most amus- 
kiof 4he consists in those lively and probable traits 
#feejr, which the nature of society at Paris, before the 
jjjition, afforded so many opportunities to produce and to 

We shall give our readers a sketch of some of the Ministers 
and Deputes, as described by our author. 

The account of Monsieur de Maurepas quite accords with 
the picture usually given of that Minister. He is described ra-» 
ther as a mail of wit, than as a statesman ;-*-fond of place, bet 
disinterested in the use of it. Louis XVI., on his accession to 
the throne, made him Minister at the suggestion of his aunts; 
^nd thus commenced that preponderating influence of wom<ti 
in tlje Government, which, according to M* de Levis, was the 
Causebf the many unhappy errors of that reign; He was alter- 
nately governed by bis wife, and by Monsieur de Beaumarchais, 
whose influence, our author assures us, occasioned the interfer- 
ence of the French Minister in the American War. The au- 
thor of, the Figaros , it seems, had speculated in the purchase of 
arms from Holland, to sell to the Americans, whose cause he 
Strenuously supported at Paris, lest their bills should be disho- 
noured at Philadelphia. — Can this anecdote be true ? 

* , Ad, a specimen of the bonne plaisanterie which distinguished 
jthi^ we subjoin the following. 

/4 n'y avoit pas Iong-tems qu’il etoit premier ministre, quand un 
gentilhomme Gascon avec qui il avoit e.u quelques rapports eloignes 
pendant son exil, parflt a son audience: et foulant se donner un 
air de connoissance, “ M. le Comte, ” lui dit-ii en s'approchant, 
fit p.arl ant haut,, “ osejrois-je vous demander ce que vous ave2 fait 
de ce petit chevajblanpque vous montiez, il y a une drxaine d’annees, 
lotsque nous etiohs a Ip. campagne ensemble ? ” “ Monsieur, ” lui 

repondit. gravement Mr be Maurepas, qui s’apper^ut que l’habit du 
Gascon etoit retourne, “ Je fai fait retourner, et je lui ai fait mettre 
des boutons neufs. ’* 9 

^ The portraits of ^lonsieur de Calonne, and of his great rival 
Keeker, are, we think, happily contrasted; btft M. de Levis 
seems to entertain a very Blight opinion of the honesty of both. 
The former i^ repre^ented as a man of a liberal ana enlarged 
understanding, bt elegant manners, and of a generous and for- 
giving disposvtion. His wit was ready, his facility m business 
extraordinary ; butfhis waste of time ruinous. He is said to 
have beeft prerjor to his rival in matfersof finance ; but a more 
'**-*—-—* sipd better fitted to conduct the foreign afiaira 



wmirs ef Por^aUsf 17^89; ‘ffi&S 

bf ' OF lii S*#itne^ l^itber, or for any situation 

of trb$t,V>w^ bk iOclinodtadbubt, if they credit ohr 

authdfc.*, who jMaft§RjS| ah authentic anecdote, that during the 
fefttin^Vr he &t fit* twites; ®oa#ote* Gtmewtt of 
VeirVjSlfe^i^tMl he coneeaMm ne^eet-bf% WdrSf^teh he 
fca^Wn A dfdered't6‘j^eparevbn a certa&i d%lf v 4 


; “ Mirabdltu,'^ Bariinve, -aUd Cazales, are hniong the portraits in 
- this Volume ; and the first of those distinguished persons, is de- 
scribee! with mbre date and discrimination than any of the po* 
litfcaT stretched presented to ns by M. de Levis: 

We aeknoWlcdWc, that Mirabeau's account of himself in the 
Ldt^s tit his published Speeches, and ift bis Memoirs, 

riotiofis bf his character somewhat different 
from the picture ‘h^fe exhibited. In this book, his faults and 
wiefcs Are attributed to the cruel conduct of his father, aud io o- 
ther circumstances which greatly extenuate them ; but his dis- 
position,* it is skid, was feeling and good, —fits talents were un*- 
disputed, his efbcJUerice unrivalled, his firmness Unassailable, his 
attachment" to liberty ardent and pure j and yet— ^ his services 
were sblct to the CroWn ! ! ! — Such are the incohgnnties which 
our author Attempts to reconcile ! 

We have pleasure in recording an anecdote itt which a ready 
wit and good feeling are equally displayed. 

« Je me ressouviens que, pendant qu’il &6it Fr&ident de I’As- 
semblee Nationale, • M. Tronchet vieiilard venerable et deja cassS, 
lrsoit up rapport long et d’un mediocre int£r£t: on falsoit dti' bruit : 
Miraheau, pour le faire cesser, dit en agitant sa sonnette: u Mes- 
sieurs, veuiHezvbus rappeler que la poitriue de M. Tronchet n'est 
pas aUssi forte que sd t£ te ’ // 

If fs not without a feeling of indignation that wfe have read 
thfe Soidcni? of BarnaVe. M* de Lew$ profess to be 
to this dfetlnguished character, because he wain victifo of ?&e Ke- 


«f jt\e abolition of, the Slave Trade ! 


Thisr alticfe Sn8tilfc«‘ntly 
e fy^ted’ imagination of 
hdrfors pf ine HteVolu- 


t% v mW?iha virtues Spirit ^hjch pfe#d#}T6ftfie.emaiir 
%£ African §&V» I Tj^;eifeqwei^;i(»S<J hdnest' de- 
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and the colonies, and with which his memory is insulted, by 
opr author?'** JEfi-bien ' yetissent les colonies* piutSt que los 

yrwimtu'* * i * 

S^fail of the Marechaf de Jlich^Heu-is one of the roost 
iiretke work,, and- add* many amusing anecdotes ef 
fVth’s reign to these already known of that brilliant 
period of the French? monarchy. 

Our author found the Alcifcnadw of France (for art he desig- 
nates M. de Richelieu) in the year 1781, performing the duties 
of Premia? 4ientt&nmme de la (JfmmLve, at Versailles* die vic- 
tim of the ifeiUery of the Queen, and exposed to the general ne- 
glect which it seems attended are old courtier out ’of season 1 
M. de Levis profited by this abandonment, to extract from him 
some accounts of better tames, which he has faithfully given tA 
his readers- * 

We begja with re specimen of Louis the Fourteenth's wit. 
Which fa ’staged to be unique $ and, we rather think, affords at 
once a reason and a consolation for the rarity of, that article. 

4 Les pit* aocUiiw- eouMisnns se rappek>ie*t de fat avoir entendre 
fairc one pfstisanterie, mats on we pouvoit en eiter one autre. C’ctoir 
queique temps apri* avoir fait c&nstrahe la menagerie a i'ext reunite 
juite’des branches du canal de Versailles, tt y faisoit elever Jos 
dindons, et attoit assez souvent fes Visiter dans seS promenades. Un 
jewrou'if ne les'troaVa pas en lion flat, il fit appefet l’in«pecteur qul 
aVojt le, ti^re de capitaihe, ef lui dit du ton le pitas rmposant ; “ Cj> 
'm t(ft dindoOs ne profitent pas tnfeux, jrvous easserad, et je 
, *tf|aM lb rfneUe de lb cotapagme. ” * j>. 25, 2& 

Is gfcfettt monarch, it seems, was so persuaded of the neces- 
qf tfti tfninter'rrepted appearance of majesty* that no human, 
f tosa eW permitted tcrscC him. without Sis- wig. Our ufi?» 
"sites the, opportunity of giving us his deliberate opinion of 
ami value of that dignified appendage to the head $ 
at besides the discoveries of 1 tbe Germart lector- 



_ _. Gali, the general usage of immense perukes by 
s, judge** .bishops, and the ch*& df savage nations, 
tends to prOVe, that a great volume of bead Is presumptive 
proof of superfor ^eriiiw ami talent. We cannot take upon our- 
selves to oohfo m this delicate 'matter ; hut we know, tffot * die 
fStfii mtdm Pats^m *"cf Louis XIV. has found its hhlfatom 
m otfiMr «mW Mil And dhttajMioth fltteMiotr to the 
nt of toKf ’ f&H of the Mgtatt ffti'Wftpfed- dtp 
did i»#o»eh»ttta»W^^ of 

/Mft stated ld» dtartfon of fck-befien the old neglected 

of toe confetti # ei W 
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, ; > r fribi qite j e itfe pouva$se tdris Ies mi- 
tms, en hfv^V cdttKne en etc, a sept heufes precises, au bos du 
petit, escaKer de la chpp<*lle, uniquement, pour dinner, la math k 
Madams flfe * '^pii bfiifoit . alcfar po0 j eepeh- 
#dantma fetfdfle £toit combine de uces, et h^mai rten w 
demanded »Deu* ddch^-pairies rit rimmerise 
dinal nous etoiertt irr^Vocablement assures. L& $okSd plus de 
mongotit r je pa&oisquelques heurerichez Madame de Mafcterion, 
64 Madame la Duchesse tie Bourgogne ^gayoit, par sea sailites spi- 
rituelles.et sou ^tenable naivete, I’ennqid’un roi grave et divou Tbufc J 
lui etoife permis, et elle $e permettoit tout ; par exertiple, appuyjks 
sur m .^rap, el|e prenoit des lavement* en presence du roi, qui fut 
Ipng^teipps saris (Ceti douter, et qui s'en rimusa beaucoup quand il 16 
sut. V tu 29,. 9Q+ , * • . . . 4 . M , 

M. de Richelieu tvai nponf bad terms with his wife, atfdjtould 
not live with her; The king sent him to the Bastfle. v / k . 

• Les cir Constances N de cette detention sont atnusarite*. 4 Qn erne- 
noit Madtfmede Rjfchelieu u»e fora par senmine a . la Bastille, et le 
gouverneur avoit + qrdre de naccorder que^ue adoucissement a sdti. 
prisonnier qu'auiant que sa femme sc montroit ^atisfaite de Vaccueit 
£wM*l qu’elle.receyoit de Iui. * p. 3) ., , 

The. remedy felled however j and his conduct ftas as in-# 

correct as hfe own. We believe, no specimen of conjugal com- 
plaisaxiqe cap exceed die following* ' ^ >r 

. — * II prel^ridoit.qVefeht eiUr6 chest effe eans ^tre atteudju, i/ 1^ 
voit trouvee dans un tete-a-t6te fort vif avec iwmicqyer, et que* saris 
a'etnouvoir, if lui avoit dit : “Songez’, a l’embarraspu Vou* 

vous sericz trouyce'si tout autre que mpifCit ericr£chez Vods 1 U ” 
Before wq introduce to otir readers the fe^ femafe portraits 
whipli % shall ncAice, w-e nutst be ..indulged. Vrim tferi hfretty of 
making ^#e^arK oi* two upoii a charge .frequenitht made rigaipst 
the sex in thaitWr indigence in the state/ inaiuly 

FrbnteK i|rforia?chy^ JTlte i t£ 
ve9tigati9a 6f,tln«^barge 4nij|kt be a. ci^riou^ andi under all the 
'£hrcumatjlu$^ -ah / %at it is foreign 

tip our prelint pufroofe* , Wejure hidiepd fit a understand 
the precise mvktimg 0f <jlie \t& & to the (toect agency, 

6r to women on the adtibn* of princes and 

tba^4^jp^h P»t »tMe of so- 

6i«tf . own, can the 

government 

of -vronld . soc^y; : be such an 

exclusion ? where theh direct ajferiey h rifehifest, as in the 
grate qf fcrtri^^vereign9 t lhe ^lenaidreifsof JMaria Theresa, 

Uom of its tcncfency, that, to aeebtmt for this phenomenon* -it 

vtt 1 
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is proverbially Said, by a pleasantry which gives up the serious 
argument, that the reigns of women are good* because men are 
govern* , , 

^direct sway in thfc several relations of wife and mis- 
T ._, f t may no doubt have sometimes aroused the passions, and # 
sometimes allayed the resentments of the husband or the lover; 
and the influence of a female favourite may be paramount in 
.the mind of a weak sovereign, who would otherwise be governed 
by*t worthless favourite of his own sex. But it is a vile error 
to attribute to women more than an equal share of the evil con- 
sequences which the corruption of society brings down upon a 
despotic government. It is to the weakness of the monarch, 
and the depravity of the court, whose frivolous and sensual 
manners at last awake the indignation of the people ; and not 
<to the peculiar influence of tlve one sex over the other, that 
the dpwnfal of such government is to be attributed. 

In order to disprove our author's assertion with respect to 
the French monarchy* it is only necessary to cast a glance on its 
history for the list 150 years. Our readers must bear in mind, 
that we do not doubt the great influence of women in a form of 
government which places both sexes on a level, — because the im- 
portant functions which occupy the time and talents of the men 
in a free constitution, have no existence in such a country. 
The drawing-room, not the senate, is there the political arena ; 
and, we apprehend, that the advantage of frequent and fami- 
liar, access to the sovereign, is one which is squally enjoyed by 
flatterers of both sexes. But, in so far as that influence is said 
to have occasioned the ruin of the old government of France, we 
'recur to history, to defend the female work! from the accusation. 

The period in which the power of the crown in France seems 
to have been most in jeopardy, was during the minority of 
ILouis XIV, when it may be at first imagined, that the influ- 
ence of women was the cause of this hazard. It is true, that 
the Queen-mother, by her connexion with Cardinal Mazarin, 
affords ground for this remark ; but, we believe, no one con* 
versant with the hbtgry of those time*, will assert that her in- 
fluence otfc the mind of that .crafty and ambitious minister Con- 
tributed in i any degree to thd dangerous projects hk undertook. 
It jyas her ftrsf introduced the rath to powef $ but 

as to female. influence the Involution 

of l4§§* h^ause tjje jporriage ofQueen Mary "procured its our 
deliverer in the person pt Jung William, i 
The r$j&p o| l^ms h XlV. is one continued scehe of power 
j pd no monarch, p£pud as this king 
the^supposed distinction of being governed by no ofle, 

1 to have been more entirely the slave of his mistresses.; 
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particularly in the. latter period of bislife,when the scruple* 
of his conscience, cofhbined with his' enfeebled passions to 
render ;tfieir ^nenee. irresistible. Yet Louis XIV. transput 
ted to Jii$, posterity, upenfeebled and rnulimftn&bed, the*; vast 
power of tbe monarchy, which the genius of Richelieu had 
created# That monarch lived in a period great 

characters, who saved the kingdom in spitfeiof his Weakness 
and ambition.; He contributed no more to i the glo?^ of his 
age, than he did to die happiness of his people. Alternately 
the dupe of ministers and mistresses, lie sacrificed Luxem- 
bourg, Catinat, Fehelon, and Turemie. The revocation of the 
edict of Nantss, the most flagitious act of his reign, =and the 
greatest ^wonnd he inflicted on his empire, was the mandate of 
an hypocritical woman, backed by the corrupt influence of the 
priesthood over the decayed intellect of the sovereign ! Yet 
the power of the monarchy was unimpaired ; and the first act 
of the regent^ authority established its magnitude, I by invali- 
dating the will of his predecessor: ' ' " r\ ~ 

The latter years of this king were indeed passed in subjection 
to Madame de Maintenan, who, according to Monsieur <Je St. 
Simon, extorted from his religious scruples, rather than from 
his passion, the persecution of the Protestants^ and the legiti- 
mation of the Bastards. Marmontelj in Ms history of the Iter 
gency of the Duke of Orleans, has, we think, happily describ- 
ed the situation of jthis monarch, during the period of }m de* 
dine and fall* f% -* * ; \- 

* Ce n'etoit point Famour qui avoit livreLouis XIV. a laNfarquise 
de # Maintenon ; c’&oit le besoiu de soulagement, de Confiance, et.de 
repos. FatigmS d'un autre esdavage, il s’etoit jete dans son sein 
pour respirer ert liberty. * Des bras d’une femme imperieuse et vaine 
de sa beauts, de sa naissance, des agremens de sou esprit, surtout 
des droits que les enfant sembloient lux donher syrjeur pere, qui se 
croyant aimeC, vouloit ^tre obcie, et mettoit a la place do la seduc- 
tion, Ja hauteur et la violence ; il avoit passe dans les bras <Fune com- 
plaisante modeste, qui confidente de ses peines, ne se donna que 
pour consolation, et sur un cceur refroidi pour I’amonr, prit ra- 
scendant de ramrffe, Louis XIV. etoit trop fterpour sc livrer 
avec un homme a cette intimite qui compronaet l’orgueil ; il se la 
permit, sans reservb, avec une sexe que la nature setobloit subordon- 
rn'fthi . : Toute ffegalita, de Suj>eriuri^ sftriou^ lui d<m- 
noit trop d^ombrage. Le Sulty d i un telroi/ne pouyoit Stre ' qu’une 
femme ; il ne lui vint jamais dons la pdnsee devoir un bomme pour 
ami t et Fon p&ujt vdir dete$ complamHs le 1$ Mar& 

eked de Vilkroi Jitt l’hmme de fa cmr fy flm bas jt l&plus futile* * 
;This connexion Wua more ; ft#al to the King than even hia early 
;an^ faoi:e sensual indulgences % opd it is impossible 
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serve, that Whilst he indulged it) (he "VOluptuOUs t mbraces of 
Madame de Montespan, he left WCftthert' the management of 
Ips ^wappy and flourishing kingdom ; hut, once become* the ekle 
male the'cTafty txwTfesSOrs In her kultep he 

No' rt^a^ns'TOrhcpkltihiiV tft ti^tygtemmatierrc# the 
to tne ditmbnoflr ©Ptifs owniiUme, and m* the com- 
mercial tain of his kingdom 1 

OF the regency 'of the Duke df Orleans** it- h necessary to 
say little more, ,roan that the firmness lie displayed at* the first 
assumption of power, pOon degenerated intO the feeble and coi- 
rupt cnftracter which his youth and early habits had taught! the 
natiOrt to expect. His loir ‘debauchery and ibdesfuou** inter* 
cOnrSe degraded atorjce the ptirteeftnd*the monarchy} hut the 
baneful influence of Ddbofs, and the infiiftlons projects of I, aw, 
must bh acknowledged to be the true causes of thntUtegradution 
with which ''the 'monarchy seethed, for the first time, ' to be 

meamif. * ‘ \ 

Louis XV, of all the Bobrbon princes, tnoW contributed to 
.the downfal of that dynasty, "by the contempt which his wavering 
"and dissolute Cdndbct brought upon the person of the sovereign. 
HiS reign W&s 'd succession of ubwortby favouritism and none 
but the most profligate and sordid of both sexes were the objects 
o|f fiis t '-dttttChmcnt"and confidence. The genius mid talent of 
‘Madame 'de* Mairfterion subdued Louis XIV. Bisfefebfe and 
Hft&vatdd stttdeWof was less the slave of Kis mistresses, than 
0? tfirpandbrs and parasites by whom they were sur- 
1 *iil itileCi. j » * 

v '5ftf thd'fcontiexion of this monarch with Madame du Bnrxt, 
we move jndeed the true picture of Royal degradation ; and a 
just account of the destructive ascendancy which an unprincipled 
Junto mhy obtain over the habits of a sensual and low- minded 
prince— tf that period of life when palled appetites, and a wast- 
ed constitution, redder 1dm at once a burthen and a prey to an 
artftil and IfCentious woman. It was with the corrupted mass of 
her own rile and degraded relations that Du Karri- surrounded 
the throng. The base conniving husband was* placed near the 
royal person," at Once to feed the grovelling vani ty of the ‘prince, 
to satisfy his oj#% ayarice, and to blazon the degradation of his 
consort. The WtK-ni^t-'flatterera'obt&iued exclusive - access to the 
palace: fpr if mit'feVwhe theobtef ofsuch mmty Utekdude 
aQ honcumab^^^ %% MbSthal HitercotrTse Wjth their Royal 
captive. TwdegrW«|ife of his mfhd is their po«0»»y—the de- 
struction qop , |ha«jrii$r « Ihtf/^streitgf'h. Sftch *' character 
can nevera^pwe^ht or dignity to a party, bt to a government* 
tMf£K&t itnifecowea thc inbWcstof tjie rapnoious junto in possos- 
»oto.©f the prince, to acfcuttom the public to consider ‘hun like 
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the Turk in his seraglio* to whajs, neither ;tkc honours of sucr 
cess, nor the<dfegracesaf -defeat* attributed -by his people.. 
Tlieir panderism has the® no rival in the acquisition of power 
and profit* l tovwbj<lhftlpu«4b«y wpim; t**fi4bey are even shel- 
tered from *he indignation, ‘though pot from, die contempt, of 
the public, % the little xegard paid to the idjql of dbeir adori*- 
cionl ’ 

Thus reigned the&mily of JEtu Barji in flie court of Louts 
XV.. Butjcan anw<oiie Iwlieve, that if this influence over his 
conduct had not ■beenobtained by means, of his passion for a 
mistress, a prince so constituted -would have, been less the dune 
>Sf knaves aaddlatterers* ordhot, in a despotic government, the 
unhappy people whom -he governed could luu r e escaped the evils 
attendant on -bis weakness and'«cnsualit} ^ ... 

■ 'Charles W, of Spain, and-his majesty the King <?f both Sici- 
lies, exhibited ‘thedittlences anddlegriulatiou of ,thext ,niii)dy ;iu 
giving up their whole lives to vthe pleas uras of the>chase. ‘But 
ahall we say, that it was thepnssion ,of ^l»oating, ,tli8t lost >t>oth 
these monarchs tbelr -kingdoms i or must wetnot. rather allow, 
that this was only one indication of their urijttnass ta govern, and 
,u symptom of 4ke disorder which .was so fatal to these princes, 
-and to their subjects.? 

'The‘pa3»on<of monarchsfur.thcnrmustteesos.is not alwaysfa- 
:tal to their own honour, or to the happiness ofthtHr people'. La 
‘Belle GabrieKe, . Madame -de la'Valliere, and other instances, 
might ’be quoted in favonv of tin’s opinion, But the monarchs 
and their mistresses were of that age, when a mutual passion 
gave to each a paramount interest in . the glory and happiness of 
the other. The moment when a nation most dreads and abhors 
-the dominion of a mistress,, is when they see in it the result of 
.luxurious habits, rather than of passion ; — the feveri^n warn of 
.a decayed .constitution, rather than the honest, demands .of,; pa- 
rture and imagination ; — lire coalition of vanity on -the onc.fide, 
■«nd avarice op the other J Then, in .fact, .the mistress is no less 
.a slave to the base procurers, in her own lumpy, than the mo- 
narch is the dppeof jiia mistress.! The JDuUe of Buckingham, 
wc think, has weh.described this situation, in his character o.f 

Charles -II. f- - . 

* In his pleasures he was rather .abandoned thm.fwrurious ; and, 
dike our feriude , libertines, apter .to be persuaded into debauches for 
the satisfaction .of otkersj than to .seek, with choice, where most to 
-pleas e himself. I am of opinion also, that in his latter times, there 
.was as m u chof lazintit, as of love, in all those hours he passed a- 
nmong his mistresses s who, after all, only served to fill up his u- 

t Short Character of King Charles II. by ip6hn, Duke of Bue^* 
inghaoi, London, 1714. , ; . 
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raglw? ^WJe i*' bewitching kind of pleasure, called Smtmtgt mid 
talking %M<M any constraint* was the true Sultana Queen he, delight* 
edin . ' ' < * t, 

.The reign of Louis XVL is, ^medy yet tjbre proving of his- 
is not the dominion of a, mistress over the Sovereign 
that*&n be complained of in thi& -instance ; but we believe the 
corruption of that court is attributed to the influence and ex** 
ample of the unfortunate Marie Antoinette. We- confess our- 
selves unwilling to allow the justice of this charge ; and, at any 
rate, we think there is sufficient baseness and want of energy in 
the conduct of tbfe ministers and courtiers of that day, to ac- 
count, for the universal disgust of the people, without a particu- 
lar reference to the female influence supposed to gover^tjie court. 
Had the unfortunate Monarch indeed listened to the energetic 
counsels pf his Queen, we are inclined to believe that his crown, 
ipichhi^ life, might yet have been preserved to him. 

Returning from this digression, we shall present to our read- 
ers one or £wo extracts of female portraits, drawn by M. do 
Levis. We are inclined to think the following account of Ma- 
dame Necker* to be a fhir picture, though certainly not so fa- 
vourable as that which . we have been accustomed to contem- 
plate. 

c On a cherche a nous persuader que madame Necker etott une 
femme d’un esprit superieur. Pour aecredifer cette opinion, if ne 
falloit paS publier lv,%ecucil do ses pensees. KUe cite quelques bons 
mots ; on n£\trduye dans ce qui lui appartient que des idees 
communes ou fausses, ejfptini^es dans un style obscur et entortille. 
tRnfin, ce smf des &ugme$ qui ne valent pas la peine d'etre devin^cs. 
On teconnoft ais&nent dans ce livre le mauvais go&t de Fccple de 
Thomas, ,rh&$ur boursoufflo qui, suivant une fyigramme du temps, 
ouvroijt, pour ne r!en dire, une bouche immense ; Madame Necker, 
dont il itoit^ l^mi, le regardoit comme un auteur sublime. Or, ii 
e$t certam que rekdre un hommage exclusif aux grands gfriics ne 
prouvte^pas qtt’tm leg ^gale ; mais celui qui admire la mediocrity est 
h coup $\ir rpydiocre lui-ixi&me. Quant a son extreme attachement 
pour son marl, et abxgoins quelle so donnoit pour lui procurer des 
succes en tout genre, m &oient sinoeres et desinteres&y* ; le gout y 
avoir pourtant moms de part que Popinion. Elk avqir unC si haute 
idee de ses talents pt de sesqoalites, qu’elle lui rendoit un veritable 
cube j elle avoit m&nartraiisforme sa tqmson en un temple, dont elle 
ytoit la pr&trease; et fes amis, quel que fCtfc kur rang, ctyjent reduits 
a Phumhle condition dkdorakurs. 

c Madame Necker avoit la kte plus vivo que le eoour tendre ; elle 
ytoit plus ex&ltee que passiormce, plus enthousiaste que sensible ; et, 
nxoc beuucoup d’esprit, Cette disposition a lkngouemeat nuiso«t a h un 
discernement et guj&U son goCd/ 
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* We spUJoim«a ?aiiecdDte of Madame du Defhmd, of whom 
the public has lately heard and read so much. * 

♦ Je me rappelle. tres bien devoir 6t& nien£ par 4a marechale dir- 
Mkepobc/cheat .mdame du Deffimd/dom les litres vienneat detail 
jeunir la cetebiitS. J'dtoh d'ua iga a £tre phis frappe du toaueaeft 
qu'elle de Pagr6nient de son esprit. MauFori m’acon^ 
te d’elle wn trait qui n'est pem-etre pas indigne d'etre conserve. 
EUe n’aimoit pasTexageration, comme on en a la p reave dans sa 
cor res p on dance, it pourtant elle ctoit cohdairin^e a voir sans cesse 
des personnel engouees, enthousiastes, et des proncurs efcerncls encore 
plus farigants qu& tout le reste. XJn jour, excedee des Sieges excess 
sif s que M. de -* * feisoit d r un hbmme tres mediocre, en aj mi taut* 
par forme de refrain, que tout temonde pensoit comme lui ; elle re- 
pondit : * je fais, monsieur, assei pea de cas du mondc, depuis qiie 
je me sues apbi^ufi qn’dnpouvdtt le diviser cn trnls parts, ies trom- 
peurs, les trompes et les trompettes. * M. de * * * &toii evidemment 
dans cette dernidre cl^sse, et je ne le rencontre guere sans pfciiser if 
cette satUie. * * . , - 1 ' ' 3 

The happy contrast of national character which ismTbrdctJ 
to us in the. Portraits of Le Cointe d* Aranda anti the Marquis 
de%Curacoioii, the ministers of Spain and Naples at the court 
of Versailles, induces ns to give a specimen of the limits by 
which our author describes each of these models of diplomatic 
ability, * " 

4 Le Comte d’ Aranda, que nous avons vti iong-tetripS ainobassa^ 
deur en France, avoit 6 te premier min 1st re en JEspagfte, ct sob admi- 
nistration avoir M remarquable par son ^nergie et son integrity/ u 
avoit plus de jngemettt que d*eSpm; plus de t£*t& que d’habilite £' 
mats son inebranlable femiete supplcoi t a tout. Toujours }e' m2 trie 
dans les relations publiques et privies, il avoit de la dignitc saris ar- 
rogance, de la gravite sans lentcur ; il etoit impenetrable sans 2 tre 
mysterieux ; enfin e’etoit tine de ces ames de fer qiie sdn p a 'Serif 
produit ; ja legeret£ Fran 9 ai.se, la per^veratJce Qetmdniijue, Fatettica 
Italiennc, rien ne poavoit Fcmouvoir, nilui hare ^'erdre dg true le^ 
but oft il tendoit ; aussi h’y avok-rl pas im riiomenf de H jpuSj^’;ri* 
il ces&at ses fonctions. Aucune deses actions,, aUCuri de se^discoursi 
meme ics plus tndiflBf rents," ^etoieri't 

grande nation, et j! p ? oussott k pr£voyante st kF&re 

jamah retard^, il avoir," nuit dFjboj*, uh datfps# ! Stt : ^l''d^ii^ : iai cottri 
On pent dire de Tut,” comine ambasSadcdf^ ^isbit de 

Louis XIV., que japaais bri miehx'^hrtplf |e ;db ’ rot ; ' et 

il est a cfoke que si I’dftt eprinuj il lu( dome 

qu'a Madamd de Ktaintehon k titre So/^Sp. / C f ctbit cette 

qualitd, sryare en/Frkbc^i qu^il possedoit au’sup^fee^degr^i la siiu- 
plkite de ses ‘moyeris " ia feirn^t^ Il . avoit '4%6&ot6 Fobcr^ 
tion la plus difHdte qui puisse se ^coneevoir, FexpuUion. des 
de to*ates les parties de ceue H^te monarchie Espiignolc ;’-leV’me/rid> 
jour, a la meme heure, tons les eouveuts fluent femes. W&fcetcr 
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&ait indispensable pouf assurer le iuoces de cette mesure, mats 11 
dtoit d’autant plus diigcile a gardet, que lea J6suites avoient des amis 
et des creatures daps toutes le* classes de la «oc»&e> Auss*, le Comte 
d’Arandane fit point expddier les ordres dans aes bureaux $ il «m- 
ykjMt PCpfiant trais faq is, plurieprs p sw dont on ne pouvoi* se 
iSp^' a transcribe toutes les^p^cbtsfet rien ne transpire* On 
!#» demaudoit tin jour en France, comment *1 avoit fait pour em- 
pCchh que Fon ne pfi^trat ce grknd secret. M D*abord, ** rcpondlt- 
ft, 14 en n*en parhnt point ; comprenezvous?” tl ternunoit toutes 
res phrases par ces deUx demiers mots, et cette mauvaise habi- 
tude itoit <|uelqur*fbis plalsante. Un jW qu’tl'jouoit an Pharaon, 
qh ex la princesse de Lambalk, le hanquier, croyant quM se trom- 
poit, refb&ok de ltd payer an coup qifd avoit gagne j Pambasaadeur 
soutenoit & pT&entipn avec tonte U fiertC castillane \ enfin, voyant 
que le banquter ne se rendoit point, il saisit legrand thtndelter qrn 
dtoit au nrfliea de la table, en lui dbant * 44 Cotnprenez-vous que 
^n% Un' chandelier, et qn’tt e$t pour vousjeter a la tCte ; comprenez- 
yoU s f * Le banquier le comprit si bien qu'il se saliva de la chambre, 
At q Me eat beaUcoop de peine i te ramener, * p. 1^7^169. 

The KeopoJitttn is thus described. 

4 On ri*a jamais Ct^ plu* antmc et plus brillant qud cet Italien : il 
avoit de Fesprit comme quatre, fajsoit des gestes comme bait, et du 
bfuit comme vingl A ltd seul, il remplissoit tout un salon; mais 
sk gaiete ftott si naturelte quMle n’incommodoit personne ; il avoit 
ime roanieTe originate de voir et deXprimer les chases, ct un fands 
ineputeable de bonnes plaisanteries oil tl nVntroit jamais ni malignitc 
m aig rear. * p. 178. 

* Le Marquis de Caraccioli avoit Ite ambassadeur a Londres a- 
qant de F&re \ Paris ; et Tort se rpssouvient encore, dans les deux 
^ays, de quelques-unes de ses saiUies. Le roi d’Angleterre, qu’il a- 
musoit, fe fcraitoit avep bontA SaChantqu'il parloit av©c be«uico*ip 
4e nripris dtt cWt embnumfi et du climat humide de <& capitate* d 
Chofsit an des plus beaux jours <Tete pour lui demander s*il ne se 
croyoit pas a Naples* 44 Ah, Sire ! w r^pondit Fambas^uieur, u U 
lone du tot toon maltre vaut mieux que le soleil de votre majesty ” 
jp. isdl ^ 

* Le Marquis" de Caraccioli avoit pne predilection particuliere 
pour la tfaUce f ^o& il avoit beaucotrp tfaxuis que son caur meritoit 
autant que 0U esptir. Lorsoi^it fat.nommi a la eice-royautC de Si- 
cite, fe rot^liouls JCVL dont upritCong£, lui dtt s 4< Monsieur Fam- 
bassadeur, je Vous Ibis toon compliment ; vous allez occuper une des 
plUi belles places de FlSumpe. ^~ <4 Ah, $ire* u r^popdix tristement 
M. de CaraccioS, 14 lajplus belle jplace de FEtfrope est celle qoe je 
qttltte t Vest la place vem^me. * Quelque temps auparavanr, Jl 
avoit rCpondu an mtnk prmce, qui le plaisantoU stir ce qu’a son age, 
it fateoit encore Patnour* 4i Orf voui a trompg, Sire, je ne fais point 
fatoWur, je lfachStfe tout feifc ^ p. 18L 

^ utc Marquis de Conflans, although one ofqp 
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fimoWwott’Oceuwence in this country, affords a singular inr 
static* of deviation from that monotony- 0f character, which 
taste atid fashion bad imprinted on the best society of Paris. - 

' ^y tWnkthc ori^in, habit; and importance of a true Pari* 
*ian (jiitdnufnc, Were PeWer pklur^iiely destrilited than iii 
the sketch c?f Mdra^ta'WduveUide t which We' shall present to 
oar readers/ , , \ ^ ^ . 

* Tandis que la, fortune Taisse dans robscurite des personnage* 
dent, les tyjehts op deman de tit que dcs occasions de se signaler, cljfe 
^jeorde unec^Icbrif <S pas sa^ ere a de* homines fait s* pour tester dans 
uij cterixeJ §ubli. ayoit a Paris, jguatre 6u cioq ans avant la re- 
ypfy'tfjqm lip certain Metra, bourgeois de^ceuvr^, qui n'ayoit rien de 
yerhVq»ab|e*ii$ns tpdt^ia/pfrkmme qu’un nez d*ane lopgueur deme- 
surce ; son qsgrij^etqit au^dessous du mediocre, et cependapt il avot$ 
acquis de ^irnportance* uniquement par son gout pour les nouyeUc* 
politique* ct sop assiduity aux Tuilcries. C’ctoit la, sur la terrasse 
des t r «uillants,qu !il avoit £tabli son quartier general ; et sa gravity 
ministdHelle l # avott rendu Torac)e des pojitiques .subal femes, qui a-* 
voient d^sert^ le Luxembourg pour s’etablitau nord de la riviere, 
tei^i pew, des pbrsOimes dp bonn? copp[|agnfp , eurenf U curiosity 
d’ecouter. ce que I’pijf disdit dans ce cercl& Its firent coiinoissancfc 
avec Metra qui ne manqupit pas d’un certain jugeiflrcent, et qui, dje.r 
pui$ vingt arts quit Jisoi^ rdguliCrement lesgazettes, qyoijf contract^ 
l’habvtude d'apprecier asscz bien les nouvelW: M. d’Aranda lui- 
rneme, qui logeoit pips des Tuilcries et qui i'y pro*nenoit souvent* 
ne dedaigpa pas sa conversation ; et* ayant^ rem^qu^ qulil repetoit 
'exacternerit ce qu*il lisoft et cequ*il entendoit dij-C, .sans y rien a j ou- 
ter ou retrancher, jj fin it ainsi que plusieurs^utres mernbres dq 
corps diplomatique, par lui envoyer dire les, riouvelles qu’ils vou- 
lolent repandit. v C^st aipsjl qTU^P 1 '^ 3 , f?9 xr cofpqienpe par etre tin 
Abjct de derision/ il 'fihii par fane autopte d*P$ ^ jhute sopete, ou 
dependant li ne nitjamais admis, j . / 

' * Metra mourut au commenceipent deja ja* 

mais ete rempfeefc Avant lut; il n’y avoit en persohne de btpV ipar- 
quant parmi les pouyeIh^es f d^ ; wdin^ sj .c^*v>st pn ppmlib abMqu’I 
ae rendojt tous les jqufi sous r JJ)ai:qre d^^racbyie, 

( arbre am si qomm£ ? I’pccasidn dcstrouibie* de Pologne.l Onn'a 
jamais >U Ie nd»b de ce persd^t^^ , 

t>a^qd'j{ aypit ^oqjoujfi qe x{oifritbre de 
,Sjbl<Ja^i * d^poiltioP, tji plus ni moms, pour effectucr ses 'plans "de 
jcain t W? W ,1S^: ’ 

r Iff. ,3e '"Ae % aamc style 

should /jhc . pjpWit, yyork meet, wj(p the approl^tibn 
^?atfrage3^t.^4ne! S?&]b|ie,^' If hyi aerhstiou aspij^i 19 
dignity aJftd reputation r pi an mstqj?ia|iy,iye fear it 
sronsiderefy^ %cte,rnandi TlW^akh^l chl^p|der . 

will h^rrlly be justified in appealing for authority tQ Ins po^i 
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which offer* as an equivalent for scantiness of prQof* and levity 
of judgment^ the rank and pretensions of the author. But if 
he contend that his book shall be placed upon the shelf with 
the numerous memoirs by which the character and intrigues of 
the court ^ France have been handed down to posterity, rather 
denwmding examination than requiring implicit belief; and i£ 
his poitfolio contain as lkh a collection of anecdotes i dating ta 
the present dynasty, as it doe$ of th^last, his efforts, we make 
no doubt, will be sufficiently repaid by the curiosity and attention 
of the Public. Let him continue hts useful 'ana agreeable la-, 
hours; and let him console himself for this degradation of his 
literary rank, by the timely application of the Satirist’s judicious 
remark — 

4 Td brille au second rang, qui s' eclipse au premier. * 


Art*. Ill An Appeal to the Allies , and the English Nation , in 
behalf of Poland. 8yo. pp. 06. Harding, London. 18H. 

T ut publication of this tract gives tis an opportunity, of which 
we are very anxious to take advantage, of calling the at- 
tention of out readers to the important subject of Poland. 
Were this merely a topic Of party politics, involving matters of 
a transient interest, we should ailow it to pass with the other 
themes of the day, and leave it to the cart of those who in their 
various walks drive a traffic of political discussion. It is pre». 
eisely because the subject is npt at all likely to suit their pur- 
poses that we wish to canvass it. We fear it will be found to 
present no facilities for party attacks, or for mutual recrimina- 
tions among public men,. Those who exhaust the whole force 
of a very limited talent in abuse of the enemy, in all probabili- 
ty will turn away ftoin an inquiry that leads them to contem- 
plate' public crimes committed by persons not connected with 
Trance. And 'they who- arc only solicitous for peace at all e- 
vents, Without thinking of securities, are likely to disregard a 
Subject which Spay seem to throw difficulties in the way of nego- 
tiation) by' c&fiing duf intention to the only real principles of na- 
tional Tnaepencfence.' Nevertheless, as we are deeply impressed 
whiffle general and permanent importance of the question, and 
qonsidci’ j»s interest* to be temporary only in as far as the pre- 
sent tij% pffcrS peculiar reasons for canvassing it, we shall urge 
jo further ’apofpgy for the observations upon which we are te« 
tjJ - u **4p entcY-, ’ 

nettop, it' b> pass, that the feelings of the English 

"aieio ca$y¥bosed upon some subjects) and upon others 
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precisely similar, are so obstinately torpid ? Are wc liable to the 
imputation which foreigners have frequently brought against our 
national character, of being a strange texture, full of inconsis- 
tency, at once refractory and capricious, and chiefly distinguish- 
able from others by having no marked and general characteris- 
tic ? Or does the charge alluded to, .when well examined, hap- 
pen to be unfounded in fact, and the inconsistency only appa- 
rent? The wfongs of Africa", the oppressions of Spain, the 
sufferings; and ‘ Subsequent liberation of Holland, occupy every 
tongue ; while not a whisper is heard, in behalf of Poland.— 
Whence this extraordinary diversity ? 

It will not be sufficient to say, that in those cases which" have 
excited most interest, our own concerns were involved. There 
is no doubt that when the slave trade was denounced, fc crime 
was held up to detestation, which we Ourselves committed, — and 
this might awaken some feelings of a peculiar nature. But the 
sensation chiefly excited by a disclosure of ‘the horrid details of 
that subject, was pure compassion for {he Africans; and we 
may safely assert, to the honour of the nation, that no feeling 
ever pervaded a country more thoroughly, or with less interested 
motives. The general anxiety for the success of the Spanish 
cause, was a sentiment not quite so extensive, nor founded upon 
so accurate a knowledge of the facts. In truth, however ini- 
quitous the conduct of France may have been, the spirit of re- 
sistance shown by the Spaniards was the principal ground of the 
sympathy excited in this country ; for had the people submitted 
to the usurpation, it would not have made their lot worse, and 
we should only have felt shocked at a new instance of the ene- 
my’s perfidy in his transactions with his neighbours. But the 
gallmtt resolution displayed by the Spanish nation, not to be 
transferred, like herds of cattle, by the craft or violence of one 
court, operating^ on the weakness or perfidy of another 5 their 
determination to be an independent people, ami have a go- 
vernment of thc;ir own, without any calculation of the precis 
value of this object, indeed without reference at all in what 
is vulgarly termed their interest ; gave their cause an, import- 
ance in the eyes of the English public, which, though ultimate- 
ly connected with just views of policy, was certainly in the first 
instance only .ascertained by feelings of sympathy; Even the 
noun ter- r evolution in Holland, though undoubtedly much more 
nearly related to ideas of gain, was in all probability hailed at 
first with a joy wholly free from calculation, and only recogniz- 
ed as really advantageous some time after it had erased to 
highly interesting. Whence, then, the almost complete tefif- 
ferenee with which we have always .regarded., the Stilferings^titl 
the exertions of the Poles i \ ' 
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Wp shall in -vain endeavour tt> answer tlua question! by attempt- 
ing to discover any dillerence la-tlio degree eitlier of those suf- 
ferings or or those exertions >--the difference is nil in their 1h- 
vqujr. , Poland was first partitioned in a ntonjent of profound 
fWffp, yitlrout any njvore pretence of right tlmnjttuonnpartc fetal 
when lie attacked Hpain, nay \fithoutJEven tifetfchiufoW of a titfo 
which be pretended to. derive from the Cession df’the Conrl ; for 
Stanislaus, though the creature “of CqtheFine 11# protected so- 
lemnly against the dinme<nbermenV‘in tho4a8$fof ftlb’Europe ; 
an,d the lactipu.8 diet suspended its animositiety-tsl-joln him in hi* 
appeal. The subsequent acts of I7d3^ud i 794 Were done with*- 
out the slender colour of a pretext. nffiwifeib by the anarchy of 
1772} apd the struggles made in both coses, but especiatfy iq 
the last, were/ar greater- than any of which ou^ Spanish allies 
cap boast, beside being wholly utmsissted, and in circumstan- 
ces abppstdesperate. Themiser-ies enddred by this brave peo- 
pbt almost doty description j while iq reality die evils Inflicted 
by France upon the Spaniard* lie witbina narrower compass 
—for those two reasons, among others, because she baa never 
had sufficient possession of their country, to introduce- aibong 
them her worst plague, the con soription, — -an d because noitfan of 
a calm mid unbiassed judgment etm suppose tlwt at dktrh.'tover- 
run by Cossacks fares os wed as one conquered by French troops/ 
Is it then that the Spaniards have succeeded, while the Poles 
were overwhelmed ? This would indeed be a strange reason fob 
withholding commiseration ; but surely the day i&past when any 
one can pretend to believe that- the French have been’ expelled 
from Spain by any resistance except that of the British armies, 
backed by the allies in Germany mltlmt^b they wcrb^econded, 
no doubt, ip several important particulars by the' spirit of the 
pccple in the Peninsula, and mom especially by the excellent 
troops drawn from Portugal. Was there something romantic 
in the captivity and sufferings of .die Spanish princes, and in 
the,at{fccbmej$t gad the adventures of their subjects ? « But can 
any .ope copipare tlicse with the sufferings of Stanislaus, and the 

S Uaufry of tnc confederates of Burr, twi the chieft who led on 
e lasj.resistfnce in 1794 i It is not by any means intended to 
lessen the greeMperits of the SpUniard*, or to-ebitle the ember- 
naspb by them in this ^country ; but the difference be- 

tweenyheir case.qnd th^t of thePoies, is assuredly affin favour 
of theslatter. . ’ v , t t 

If the cause of tho-apathy irr question cannot be fottothin-sny • 
quality belonging to the subject, perhaps we ‘must- seek it ip 
*oigtfhtng j*$fdng,tO ottuelves. We arc wttjkig-to throw itmp- 
igtMm^-fgtpenilly-preTatli^, of every .thing regarding 
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Poland }• and to contribute, m for a # mi us lies, toward removing 
tips, is the thief purpose of the present article. Some other 
ingredient 8 are, however,, mixed up along with ignorance, in 
composing the soporific mixture which has so strangely lulled 
tl te 4eelii)g» af Englishmen. , It is to be feared, that we too often 
rfefose our attention to. any tale of . pqjjlic distress, in producing 
which theFrenchhave had little or no share; and are averse to 
hearing the truth spoken, when it arraigns the conduct, not of 
our enemies but our allies. One part of this feeling we need not 
be ^shamed of — tenderness towards Allies, to whom all Europe 
owes so great* debt of gratitude. But it is quite absurd, that any 
such feelings shnnld shut us out from n discussion essential to 
the interests of every nation. It is a discussion, which presses 
forward upon jus from all quarters; and, without an abandonment 
of all claim to consistency, and to principle, the Allies them* 
selves cannot repudiate it, They are about to negociate a peace. 
— WHajt shall bethe bads ? — Must France keep all that shapes-* 
senses ? No one pretends to believe it. — Shall Austria regain 
what she has lost ? Every one will answer, as far as may be. — 
Is th i so nly. because she has fought so efficiently against France? 
— Then must , Switzerland be excluded from the benefits of the 
treaty, and -Buonaparte continue Mediator of the Cantons;— 
then, too, must the whole German States, except those of the 
Allies, be swallowed up in the fund of equivalents and indemni- 
ties. — Nay, upon this principle, Holland could not have been re- 
stored to .independence, hadyhe made no movement in her own 
behalf, let what would. have happened on the Upper llhine; and 
no, successes of the Allied arms could have given independence 
to ^spaip, unlosa the fortune of , war had made the Peninsula the 
scene qf the victory. But the question is still more urgently 
forced upon us, by the state of the Dutchy of Warsaw. — How 
is ii to be disposed of ? It consists of almost all the Prussian, 
and halt! the Austrian shares of Poland— and is now in thea» 
nomalo.ua state of a vast province, in which the Code Napoleon 
is tholaw — Prussians and Poles the civil administrators — and 
Russians the absolute rulers, and military occupants. 2s this 
country to be restored to its former proprietors, or retained by 
Russia, or subjected to some new scheme of partition ? Re- 
stored to »*f former owners, will probably be the answer — be- 
cause/c^arattoo tel&agraud principle of the good cause ; eve- 
ry thing is carried on with the view of reinstating things in their 
ancient oondftimt ; the Bourbons are to be replaced, at least to 
Spain $ the Outage family in Holland; the Austrians in Italy; 
*nd ^0oy is-fo bf separate^ from France. — Therefore, R w|$‘; 
be sahl, toe Ctotchy rrmst of course revert, partly to Ras&ia, add ' 
pa%V Austria. Now a all this at fir$t sight look* tnigl*ty 
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plausible, and even has some semblance of consistency 5 but it 
is only’ a thin varnish, which a breath will melt t For we should 
like to hear any one answer this single qu<#tion—% what right 
Prussia and Austria are the trimm's of Poland, and must have 
Aa ir share* oi It restored as a matter of course* wlienihose two 
powers arc bustly engage^ in restdri*^ 
once, and its former sovereigns ? But tiiey have had longer pos- 
session of Poland. — Of a small part ofit,certai|dy^but notot the 
bulk ; for k does so happen, that their last partition was effect- 
ed the vary month that Holland was overrun by French troops, 
Seconded. by a powerful faction in the country. 

Here, then, we find ourselves in the very midst of the ques- 
tion, at tlie outset of any negotiation which can be undertaken 
for a settlement of Europe ; — and wer might almost stop here, 
and be satisfied with the conclusion to which wp have already 
come, that there is but one ground upon which a distinction can 
be raised in favour of Holland dr Spain, and against Poland'; — 
the ground, not of principle, but interest— not of right, but 
might;— the ground, that the. Aife have in their hands, the 
power of keeping Poland in subjection, and are *resplved to 
preach up restoration at other people’s Expense, but to practise 
none of their doctrine theih&elv^. , m , ; l 

If such is the language of profo(widna of 
th* last twelve months are ^dissip«^d |o wbi<?h 

they contributed so largely;: aipm Europe is once more to be 
plunged in a chads of intogue* p^offigafcy, violence,;-^- we 
We nothing more to off erf wbat we are 

a|>out;-rand it is pur own fault if We are disappointed, let what 
will happen either now or hereafter Bullet the proper words be 
used for all this, so that we may inade^’ate^il for nothing, 

and be at once deceived in our hopes; , and cheated out of our 
thanks* - Let our ears be spared thein$ulting titles — of restorer § 
liberator , izw?)gei' 9 lavished upon,oreyen olaimed by thoso, who, 
having* got die upper hand by means; Otf*f the p^pleof Europe, 
use their/ power in perpetna.ting ^fevery apd . oppression 5 and, 
having drivenoutthe French ajrtpie^, tjMhltof dividing the 
spoils am ong themselves, without eve/ wa^1ga#opght upon the 
rightful ownet% fo whose a$sisjteh$e ^j^ey^tTe^otedto come.— , 
But; most of all, let, us be spami hearing the ridiculous name of 
give® .to> those who are tte&roying every chance qf last- 


$]jpm th^ might, by recurring to sound principles, "by only 
*€pe * foil h which they had >owed, refcst&bhfh 
^European independence upon an immoveable Wis, and giy 4 
work! a. real and lasting peace. . > 3 ; 
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We cannot, however, for one moment allow such thoughts 
to cross our minds* After the delightful expectations which have 
been raised so high by the victories and the dignified modera- 
tkm of the Allies, it would be a grievods disappointment indeed 
to find them resorting to such principles for a proof of their 
consistency. It may well be permitted us to speitoiate upon 
their persevering in the right course which they have so steadily 

f mrsued ; and, m this belief, we conceive, that the line of po- 
icy which shall appear to be most conducive to the general in- 
terests and permanent tranquillity of the Continent, will be fol- 
lowed in their arrangements for the distribution of territory. 
The object of the ‘ Appeal 9 is, to prove that the restoration of 
Polish independence, in some shape or other, is a most material 
part of this policy ; and we cannot better fulfil th£ task we have 
now undertaken, of calling the attention of our readers to this 
important subject, than by laying before them an outline of the 
argument, and arranging, under the different heads of it, such 
further information, respecting Polish affairs, as we are possess- 
ed of. 

The i Appeal ’ opens with removing some preliminary ob- 
jections which might startle the bulk of readers, and disincline 
them to any discussion of the subject at the present moment. 
Poland is, among the Allies, rather a delicate topic ; it resembles 
some of those personal questions, touching the merits of indivi- 
duals, the gains of near and dear relations, or the delinquencies 
of persons highly connected, which are frequently brought for- 
ward in the discussions of our domestic politics, and generally 
create considerable .uneasiness among all parties. Upon the 
subject of Poland there seems pretty much the same shyness a- 
mong the old established powers of Europe, that we observe 
among ourselves, when any matter is broached, on which each 
party in its turn has had something to regret. No one loves 
to handle it $ the person who mentions it is deemed officious* 
and intrusive, and indelicate ; by common consent the less 
that is said, and the sooner the subject is dropt, the better. 
Nay, you shall see the company for a while quite ignorant of 
what is meant, when the topic is started, staring about, and 
looking as innocent as possible ; and only by a kind of force 
awakened, and made to listen. Perhaps the reader may have 
chanced to be in a company of persons of character and sta- 
tion, among whom one is awkwardly connected with some 
half-forgotten judicial proceeding ; the topic of halters is here’ 
proverbially so irksome, that every body is apt to tail into it 
from our anxiety to avoid it; and when by accident the faftap 
word is out, the meeting must either disperse (which we 
VOL. xxn. so. 44. X 
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mend in such case) or remain in the fcar of encountering one 
another^ looks. But tiie case of the partitioning powers is by 
many supposed to resemble that of some companies in America, 
or other settlements wh£re the delicate subject is much, and al- 
most equally to be eschewed by every person present. Now, we 
are fully awfrre of the delicacy of the topic; and if, by holding 
Our peace, we could keep it at rest, perhaps the best way would be 
to do a great violence to all natural feeling, and bury it for 
ever in profound silence. We shall even grant that, if it were 
possible, it would be adviseable to let all principles of justice 
and humanity sleep, and forget Poland, for fear of hurting the 
feelings of the Allies upon a point presumed to be so tender. 
But unhappily this is wholly impossible; ^depending upon persons 
f and things altogether beyond our control, — upon no less a per- 
sonage, indeed, and one of no greater delicacy than the Em- 
peror Napoleon, — who, whether in peace or war, whether ne- 
gotiating or intriguing, never fails to bring up the ugly subject, 
as in truth he must be utterly ignorant of his greatest advantage 
if he for a moment lost sight of it. The Allies may he as silent 
as the grave upon it, and may affect not to understand the broad 
hints of the Moniteur, and the French proclamations; but the 
bystanders, and their own subjects, must judge ; and one part of 
their subjects, the Poles, devour with' insatiable avidity every 
allusion of the sort, and are fully more ready to act than to rea- 
son upon it. Is it not far better to remove the weakness to 
which their cause is subject, than to pretend that they have for- 
gotten it ? Would they not do a wiser as well as a better thing, 
if, instead of avoiding the discussion altogether, till their ene- 
my forced it upon them either in the shape of set-off in a treaty, 
or rebellion in a campaign, they manfully got rid of the flaw in 
their title to regenerate Europe and resist French usurpation, 
and secured to themselves a more tranquil dominion, with an 
unimpeachable character ? 

But is there no reason to think that this notion of delicacy is 
overstated ? — Why should the Allies dread the subject? — None 
of them had any share; whatever in the first partition : each of 
them is removed from that crime by two descents. In the last, 
which undoubtedly was by far the most important, except that 
it was not the beginning of the fatal system, neither the Empe- 
ror of Russia nor the King of Prussia had any part ; and the 
Emperor of Austria may fairly be supposed to have been merely 
passive ; for the treaty was half finished before his accession, and 
wa% engaged in a most critical war with France at the mo- 
„ Why then should we hesitate to discuss, the subject from 

them, any more than we suffer a similar deli- 
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'cacy towards our own Government to hamper us in reprobating 
the Atncricau war, or the enormities committed by our rulers iu 
the East and West Indies ? The writers and statesmen on the 
Continent canvass very freely our conduct in those particulars; 
and in reality all the praise which they bestow upon one of the 
finest passages in our history-r-ihe victory gained for humanity 
in 1807 — is an admission that seven years ago our present rulers 
and statesmen encouraged the traffic in human llesh — with this, 
additional circumstance, that the very heads of the Royal Fa- 
mily were uniformly strenuous in resisting its abolition. In fact, 
the present appeal is made, not against any living individuals* 
hut against a system begun by princes long since dead, and en- 
tailing lamentable consequences, as well on their descendants 
whom it was designed to benefit, as on those whose interests 
were from the beginning meant to be sacrificed. But there is 
certainly a magnanimity in the whole conduct of the Allied So- 
vereigns, which would render it n sale duty to speak the truth 
to them, even if the errors to be pointed out existed in their own 
individual conduct, and were not the practical effects of the po- 
licy handed down to them front their illustrious progenitors. 

But, it may be said, this question is no longer open to riego- 
ciation ; it is one of domestic, and not of foreign policy ; we have 
no right to interpose our good offices between the Allied Princes 
and their subjects. The force of this objection had better be 
tried by the excellent and unerring rule of making the case our 
own ; — and we have no occasion to do so in fancy ; we need only 
to tax our memory for an instance wherein the very thing oc- 
curred to ourselves, our enemy having exactly made the objec- 
tion here presumed to be raised by the Allies. When we required 
the evacuation of Spain, then wholly overrun by his troops, as 
h sine qua non in our negociation for peace, he said Spain was 
no business of ours, and added, that he might as well require 
the emancipation of the Irish Catholics. Now, this must be 
deemed to have been a perfectly satisfactory answer by every one 
who can for a moment listen to the present objection against our 
interfering iu behalf of Poland. If the Allies have a right to say, 
the Poles are ours, arid we may as well ask you to emancipate 
the Irish Catholics ; Buonaparte had the same right to say, Spain 
is mine, as Ireland is yours. Yet we doubt if any one indivi- 
dual in the whole world was duped by his absurd argument. But 
then indeed it came from France, and was used against Spain — 
while the topic in question, though precisely the same, is sup- 
posed to come from Russia, and to be used against Poland : — th& 
is the diversity* The difference, in the length of possession, ^ 
are immediately to consider. 

X2 
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There remains to be noticed the repugnance felt towards the 
Poles, because they have been found ranged on the side of the 
enemy, that is, of our enemy, the French. For, it is quite plain 
that none of our Allies can say a Word upon a charge equally ap- 
plicable to them all. Austria joined Buonaparte in his Russian 
invasion, and only left him during the armistice last summer. 
Prussia was wholly devoted to him until his disastrous retreat 
enabled her to escape. And Russia, having joined him at Til- 
sit, by a treaty too which gave her two new slices of Poland, 
one at the expense of Austria, the other at the cost of her Prus- 
sian Ally, was found backing him two years after in the invasion 
of Austria. It would be reckoning too much on the powers of 
princely inconsistency, or the proverbially short memories known 
at Court, to pretend, in the presence of those great potentates, 
that the mere fact of having taken part with France is a suffi- 
cient answer to every thing that may be urged for Poland. Yet, 
„ it must be admitted, that some pretty bold attempts at such an 
excess of flattery have lately been made. We have been told of 
the three Allied Monarchy turning away their heads when the 
King of Saxony saluted them at Leipsic ; and have heard much 
of the dignified contempt with which one of their Majesties re- 
ceived a message from that unhappy prince. Rid the injudicious 
parasites who invented such fables, forget, or could they fancy, 
that Alexander had forgotten the unfortunate course of events 
which so lately made even the sovereign of all the Russias league 
with the enemy of Europe, and gain by the union an extension of 
territory at the expense of his own Allies ? How dared they in- 
sult his Imperial Majesty by insinuating that he would maltreat 
the petty elector for yielding to overwhelming force, a compli- 
ance which the apprehension only of a doubtful struggle had ex- 
torted from his own immense and almost unbroken. power ? Such 
topics then, as the Polish alliance with France, cannot be used 
on the Continent— Have they any more weight with ourselves ? 
Let us, says the Appeal, make the ease our own, and suppose 
ourselves in the situation of the Poles — Should we not have act- 
ed precisely as they have done ? 

* Suppose that the incurable folly of the government had alienat- 
ed* a considerable portion of its subjects, and thrown them for a mo* 
went of desperation upon the still more insane expedient of calling 
in foreign assistance ; that, availing himself of this pretext, our an- 
cient enemy had poured hi$ forces into a part of the empire, and, e- 
stablishing his power there, had afterwards extended his dominion 
oyer England -itself. Let m fancy to ourselves this fair Island, 
we love instinctively because it is our country, and rationally 
, *bfe«$irigs - we 'enjoy in it, seized by tire lawless hands of 

■ and Italian, its venerable establishment* despitcfull/ 
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overthrown, its countless riches pillaged, its citizens massacred or 
dragged away into foreign slavery, or condemned to the more un- 
bearable suffering of perpetual indignities near the homes of which 
they had been dispossessed. A few years of such misery would 
surely not efface from our memories the picture of what England 
once had been. It may well be questioned, whether any one indivi- 
dual would live long enough to survive the recollection that he for- 
merly had a country t$> claim his gratitude and affection. It may be 
doubted, whether the excess of present misfortune would not make 
the remembrance of the lost enjoyment more sweet, and concentrate 
every thought, feeling, desire, passion of the soul, in the single de- 
termination to regain it. A French general is rioting in every town, 
which is not beneath the notice of so considerable an oppressor. 
Commissions are assembled in each county, to carry on the work of 
confiscation. The services of the most abandoned of both sexes in 
Paris are recompensed by grants of land wrested from such of our 
fellow-citizens as have most stoutly resisted the conqueror. The ©- 
states of our great proprietors are become the currency in which e- * 
very baseness and treachery of our own countrymen is paid. The 
inhabitants are insulted, tortured* driven away m thousands to serve 
abroad, or to expiate, by banishment from their country, the gene- 
rous virtue which made tjiem risk every earthly possession iu its de- 
fence. Life lias becomb indifferent, or buithensomc upon such 
terms ; the very semblance of English independence is gone ; no 
man cares for himself ; all other ideas are absorbed in the wish, 
net of blind revenge, but of restoring the lost country of our fore- 
fathers — when suddenly an occasion presents itself of driving the 
French away, and once more, enjoying independence. Russia, 
which has always been our ally, which has helped us in our un*- 
successful struggle, which has uniformly been hostile to our oppres- 
sors, is in open war with France, and has landed an immense 
army upon our coasts. Now this is the question— Shall we acknow- 
ledge the French, because they are our rulers de facto ; shall we re- 
main quietly subject to them ; shall we take their part in the contest 
for our own liberation about to be fought on our own ground ; shall 
we join them against the Russians who come professedly to destroy 
their dominion, and to set us free? .The Englishman who blames 
the Poles for being deceived by France into a share in the late wars 
against Russia, must be prepared to maintain that he would himself, 
in the case now pur, join his French tyrant against the Russians. 
But the case becomes infinitely stronger for Poland, when we reflect 
that she was in fact overiun by an immense force, before the option 
was even given her whether she would arm for her tyrants in posses- 
sion, or for her conquerors in expectancy, pretending to be her a? 
veugers. If any one can affect a doubt about the judgment to he 
pronounced on such conduct, or pharisaically insinuate that England 
would have carried herself differently, the following reflections are cer- 
tainly not addressed to him. I appeal to him who is not afraid to avow, 
» 
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that had he been a Pole he would have grasped at any chance, even 
the forlorn hope of French protection^ to save his sinking country* 
Poland has indeed been undeceived j but it is neither befitting the 
generosity, nor the justice, nor the wisdom of her sovereigns, to vj. 
sit her with such a continuance of calamity as must, even after the 
experience of French perfidy, expose her to be again, misled in her 
hopes of redress. How much more does it become England, who 
can have no. interest except the future independence and happiness 
of her neighbours, and who can feel no resentments for the past, to 
exert her powerful intercession in favour of a gallant people, second 
only to her own children in love of liberty, equal even to them in 
devoted enthusiastic attachment to their native land — nay, let us ac- 
knowledge it, superior to ourselves in patriotism, because far more 
heavy sacrifices have been demanded by their unhappy country, than 
it ever entered in the mind of an Englishman that patriotism could 
.require. * p. 7 — 10. 

. Thus much to remove the objections which incumber the 
question at the threshold, and, if not first of all eradicated from 
our minds, will disturb the whole discussion* But this appeal 
is asserted to be made, not on the ground of compassion for the 
Poles — it is stated on the score simply of the common interests 
of the European nations ; and nothing is demanded for Poland 
beyond what those interests require us to allow. This general 
good may be viewed in two senses, the one more enlarged than 
the other, and comprehending a reference to consistency and 
principle ; the other more limited, and confined to what is vul- 
garly termed, national benefit. A sound and enlightened poli- 
cy, never can separate these two views for any purpose, except 
to examine the subject-matter by each of them successively, with 
the greater distinctness. 

c I. It is impossible to look forward, without some alarm, to the 
moment which seems fast approaching, when the results of all 
ihe late victories, and the pending negotiations are to be disclosed, 
and mankind shall learn the value of the professions with which 
the war has hitherto been conducted. The following doubts up- 
on this most interesting subject, have certainly been partly re- 
moved since the Appeal was published. Swedish objects having 
turned the Crown Prince aside from his progress towards the 
llhine; we have seen him obtain Norway in exchange for Po- 
merania, (the value of which may be somewhere about one twen- 
tieth of the former). But it is not so generally known, that this 
distinguished personage smoothed the way to his elevation by 
tBe.mbst distinct promises to obtain the restoration of Finland; 
apd that, yvjjether well pr ill founded, the wish of the Swedish 
event, can only be exceeded by their extreme 
^ acquisition of Norway. Probably the next 
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Diet will Tiave all the papers laid before them, which may 
chance to contain evidence of the reiterated and earnest efforts 
made to get back Finland, with the grounds upon which Alex- 
ander the Restorer declined it, and the Swedish patriot acquies- 
ced. Jn the mean time, let us hope, that tins may be the only 
jiart of the passage, which the event may realize. 

( The secret enemies of the coalition ; the abettors of French op- 
pression ; they who have seen the progress of victory with a malig- 
nant eye — who could hardly dissemble their joy were a reverse un- 
happily to interrupt its course — the evil-disposed, of whatever de- 
scription; throughout Europe, are now awaiting in anxious expec- 
tation the moment when every declaration of principle pi omulgated 
since the beginning of the contest, will be tried by a searching and 
unerring Scrutiny. Their suspense may last for some time j the war 
may be prolonged, or the negotiations may proceed slowly : — Until 
the mutual offers of the parties are known, until the ultimate result 
is disclosed, all must continue to be taken upon trust. But the de- 
cision of the question, how far the Allies act up to their principles, 
is assuredly pronounced as soon as the world sees the terms of the 
treaty. It is decided, and for ever, by every rational man in Eu- 
rope, within an hour after those terms are made known to him*. 
With it, too, is decided finally the fate of every future coalition for 
the liberation of Europe— of every future attempt which Fiance 
may hazard to regain her lost usurpations. The enemies of the good 
cau^e are full of hope that the Allies will be found wanting to them- 
selves, in<his day of trial ; and that a scene will be disclosed simi- 
lar to former negotiations — a combination of craft and violence, a 
balance of cupidity and fear, a base trucking of principles for tenito- 
iy, a cold-blooded batter of human beings by millions, in which the 
pattern of French treaties is closely followed ; and the victorious 
parties take all they safely can, or show any moderation they may 
have in their nature, only towards the conquered enemy — alienating 
their friends — at once raising up their antagonists, and arming them 
with confidence by following their worst example — securing the cen- 
sure of impartial posterity, and laying the deepest groundwork of 
future discomfiture, by abundantly deserving it. 

‘ I confess that I have no apprehension of seeing these frightful 
anticipations realized, at least in their most odious form. The 
state of the war in Spain, let us hope in Holland also, may pre- 
vent the possibility of the Peninsula, and the United Provinces, 
being given up to French domination. But it is to the full as 
great ap impeachment of the principles of the coalition, to expect 
that they will only be followed where there is little temptation, 
and scarcely an? opportunity, to swerve from them, 'llie sin- 
cerity of the Allies must, I fear, be tried by a higher test. We shall 
be asked by the enemy and his wellwUhers, how have they treated 
the sovereigns whom force alone drove into Buonaparte’s toils > 
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abandon Spain, or partition Holland, was nextto impos$ible. Bava- 
ria had opportunity of joining tli$m — -But have they made the 
conduct of Denmark and of Sa$ony a pretext fpr seeking indemni- 
ties at their expenses ? Have they required pay at the qnd of a .ser- 
yipein which we had imagined they were volunteers ? Does it turn 
oiit, after all, that the liberation of the Continent means, in the Russian 
Dictionary, a new slice, being the sixth, of Poland • Does fhe ba- 
lance of Europe, in good Swedish, signify a weighing of Finland a- 
gainst Norway ; of pledges to Sweden against bargains with Russia ; 
of the affections of the people against the interest or convenience of 
the crown ? Is "interminable war with French usurpation, the Prus- 
sian, for a war which is to end as soon as the Saxon villages shall 
be garnished with spread eagles ? These questions, let us hope, will 
receive a satisfactory answer, in the result of the present nogocia- 
tions ; we may rest assured that they will be put by every honest and 
every thinking man in Europe, The true policy of the Allies is con- 
tained in a single woid, which exposes their bounden duty also-~- 
Mestoratton. This word implies another, which all parties have an 
interest, though certainly a very unequal ojne, in freely using — For- 
giveness, That we should be fated to witness such a spectacle as the 
Elector of Saxony stript of his dominions to enrich Russia and 
Prussia, upon the ground of his having taken a title and a territory 
by treaty with the former, and joined the enemy in company jwith 
the latter, is a consummation earnestly to be deprecated by all those 
friends of kingly dignity who may not relish seeing it stoop to some- 
thing very much in the nature of a practical joke. , p. 1 1-rH- 
It is assumed, however, and we sincerely hope wim truth, 
that the Allies will continue true to their principles, and only show 
themselves anxious to reestablish the independence of Europe 
upon a lasting foundation. How then is this to be accomplish- 
ed ? — By recurring to those principles, which in former times 
secured national independence, and made the neighbourhood of 
the greatest state, safe to the most insignificant. 1 hese principles 
have been so often detailed in the pages of this Journal, that we 
shall not enlarge upon them, farther than to observe, that they 
consist in the universal persuasion among statesmen, constantly 
in view, and acted on, that every aggression by one power, affects 
dlli &ml that not an acre of territory may be taken with impuni- 
ty from any member of the European commonwealth. If any 
imporficial reasonfer, from ignorance,' should deride such doctrine 
ds speculative, dr as old-fashioned and ill suited to the spirit of 
the times, we beg him to observe, that tlje consequences of 
disre^alltdjln^ it have been sufficiently practical, and that all the 
security of old times has been banished from the world by this 
vign^erjasy-" Buffte maj£ stop a little, to put the matter in a 
WWt whlfep €^eh 4 Oterk in office, we should think, will admit 
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We shall suppose that success continues to attend the Allies, 
and that they compel Buonaparte to make a peace topon their own 
terms. They have told us themselves, that those terms will leave 
France possessed of more territory than she had before the Revo- 
lution ; but suppose that she only has her old limits — a result not 
very probable — however we shall take it so; — no man can doubt 
that the whole attention of her Government will be turned to- 
wards regaining the ascendant which she has recently lost; that 
the personal character of her ruler, as well as the national feel- 
ings, will direct her whole efforts to this object. We say nothing 
of the large army of prisoners which must be sent back; but 
there is already a larger army within France, arising no doubt 
partly from the invasion. In oneway or another, then, Buona- 
parte will have a prodigious force on foot ; and it would be sin- 
gular if peace did not augment his pecuniary resources. Can 
any man doubt that he will be a most formidable neighbour 
Who is there so confident as to view, without apprehension, the 
probable event of a contest between him and any one of the al- 
lies single-handed ? We speak not merely of the risks of a war 
between him and Holland, or the German principalities — but 
of a war between him and any one of the gveater powers ; we 
might perhaps go farther. But we are aw are of the singular in- 
consistency of those whom we are now addressing, and know 
full well, that although they can see nothing but dangers from 
France when peace is proposed, they ridicule every one who ad- 
verts to such a topic for any other purpose. Supposing it then 
only to be stated, that Buonaparte is more than a match for the 
third and fourth-rate powers in his neighbourhood, and for any 
one of the greater powers, we desire to know wherein the secur- 
ity of (he Continent shall consist after a peace has recruited him ? 
What chance is there of his not being desirous once more to 
cross the Rhine ? Then, what reasonable prospect have we of 
his being restrained withm his limits? Assuredly one only. — 
If the rest of Europe, recollecting the sufferings of late years, 
shall he wise enough to be perpetually upon the watch, and re- 
solute enough to make common cause with the first prince or 
state whom he may attack — then there will be no chance of his 
prevailing as he has heretofore done ; for their armies are in 
every respect improved ; his forces no longer fight with superior 
enthusiasm ; ana the feeling pf the people all over Germany is 
decidedly against him. The security of the Continent then must 
rest, first, upon the recurrence of the government to ancient 
principles, and, after that, upon the improvement of its military* 
system, and tlie diffusion of right popular feelings. Now) itc&h- ' 
not be for a moment contended, that the terms upon 
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treaty is ma3e, are indifferent in respect of tht disposition to 
keep it either on the part of the government or the people* If 
those terms arc consistent with justice and sound principles, it i& 
infinitely easier to unite both governments and their subjects a-v 
gainst the infringement of them* If a settlement of Europe is 
ih$de upon the profligate scheme of each party taking as much 
stif he can get by force or intrigue ; if a few powerful states Jajf 
their heads together and despoil all the rest ; if the interests and 
the feelings of the people go for nothing in the arrangement ; 
\yho can expect that either the different cabinets will be ready at 
a moment’s warning, to unite against any one which may vio- 
late the arrangements thus foully made ; or that the popular feel- 
ings, which it wholly disregarded, w ill rise up to defend it ? 
What confidence can the parties to such a scheme have in each 
other ? What answer can they give to the first among them 
who betrays the common cause, by joining the enemy in breaking 
the bargain ? What answer can they make to the enemy when 
he proposes some new plot of the same kind, and quotes to the 
world their own authority in the very last precedent on record ? 
—If men were mere machines in the hands of courts, and all go- 
vernments were carried on upon the Turkish plan, it might sig- 
nify little what are the grounds of war, or how inconsistent the 
professions were with the practice of statesmen. There would 
then be no question of popular opinion ; but even then, it would 
be impossible for mutual confU^nce to prevail among allies. A 
single government might go on; a confederacy of more than one 
could not exist — and accordingly, among states of this description, 
no man ever thought of a balance of power. We take it to be 
very manifest, that a treaty founded upon disregard of principle, 
upon the revolutionary and not the older and sounder doctrines 
of modern Europe, would speedily share the fate of those other 
compacts which each successive war, since has forced upon 
the vanquished, and each new aggression of the common enemy 
has broken, without uniting either allied courts, or popular feel- 
ing in their behalf. 

There are many very urgent reasons for exhibiting the return 
of public principles ^md honour, more peculiarly in die case of 
Poland* It is universally agreed* that they were here first gross- 
ly violated* The partition of W7 the language of Mr 
Burke, was 4 the first very great breach in the" modern political 
f .system ^Europe, It was not sapping by degrees the consti- 
f tution d&our great western republic * it was laying the axe at. 

root, in such a manner as threatened the over- 
thevW-hnle.'/'Tf these were his forebodings at the 
^ to see them exceeded by the event ; his 
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declining; ycttw’#ta<«8cd the completion of the crime in Poland^ 
and its cruel effects over every part of the Continent. He again" 
ioretokl, with his accustomed sagacity, that its- perpetrators 
would be the first to repent, and to suffer by it. We have the 
authority of one well acquainted with foreign politics, more e- 
specially those of France, for asserting that the last partitions in 
1793 and 1794, animated the Jacobins with fresh courage, and 
resources. lie closes a striking parallel of the conduct pursued 
by the partitioning powers and the proceedings of the Revolu- 
tionary Committee, with the remark, that if the republican* 
failed in establishing freedom and justice at home, they at least 
secured their independence from a foreign yoke; and that the 
late of Poland made all Frenchmen, of all parties, swear to die 
rather, than submit to receive the law from the Allies. * This 
was written in 1802. Twelve years have elapsed since then, and 
twenty since the events it relates to. The same Allies are once 
more leagued against France, and occupy her frontier provinces** 
It is observable that Buonaparte has recourse to the very same 
topic which had so greatly aided Ins Jacobin predecessors; 
his state papers are full of Poland. * Sec there! ’ he exclaims, 

1 the conduct of your invaders, who now come speaking to 
4 you of peace, n*yi freedom, and national independence, while 
they hold in their hands the sword that recks with the blood 
4 of Polish patriots. V We do not mean to lay much stress on 
the coincidence $' but unquestionably the French people have 1 
now, as formerly, turned a deaf ear to all the protestations and 
promises of the Allies. It is, however, of the people of Europe* 
generally that we are now speaking ; and wo submit it to even the' 
most practical politician, whether they will not be disposed to 
obey the next call to rise in their own defence against any aggres- 
mr, and to believe that the proposition is made for their own good, 
the more, because the Allies have kept faith with them on the 
present occasion ? Whether it would not be a great advantage, 
in any future struggle with France, that the Allies could look her 
in the face, and complain of injustice without fear of retort; — 
that they could look at Poland, not only without shame, but 
with the proud recollection of principles carried into practice at 
the cost of what is commonly termed interest? Whether the 
general recurrence to those strict sound political maxims which 
used to form the strength of coalitions, would not be most es- 
sentially promoted, by undoing the odious act which first re? 

I axed, and then almost entirely extirpated them ? 

The length of time which has elapsed since the first p&ffbr 

* Segur, Tableau de FEurope, III. l§0 f t , > ** 
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lion, is tlite most ready answer to these suggestions. Nor are 
We disposed to deny, that, in matters of public as, well as 
private right, long and fixed possession should have great 
weight. But we are now speaking rather of the last, than of 
dismemberment; and against undoing this, no such , 0 b* 
jection can be offered. The lamentable events of 1772, left Po- 
land a great and powerful state. It still had a population of 
above ten millions; and the partition had produced a most 
important change ; — there was an end of all the former anarchy 
mid faction, in so much that the diet of 178# exhibited an un- 
precedented scene of unanimity. The leaders of the nation 
seemed anxious only for the firm establishment of a regular and 
free oons ti t u ti on f which should secure "the external independence, 
mid promote the domestic improvement of their country. The 
deliberative wisdom displayed by some of those eminent men was* 
xtilfmore striking than the eloquenceof their debates. The speech 
of/ Count Potocki, upon the sale of the Starosties, has been pre- 
served ; and assuredly it exhibits as sober and sagacious a dispo- 
sition of mind as might be expected in assemblies meeting in the 
quietest times. — He warns his brethren of the Diet, against fol- 
lowing the example of the French revolution, in its exception- 
able parts ; for he was aware of these, although it Was long 4 be- 
fore the public opinion in Europe had turned against the revo- 
lutionary proceedings. 4 The faults which France has commit- 
4 ted ' (says he) 4 originate in a single error ; she has only 

* considered men in the mass ; she has lost sight of the irnli- 
4 viclual. Eager to do justice towards the whole, she has injur- 
4 ©d the parts ; she has dealt with the members of civil society 
4 as if they were ideal beings, or geometrical figures, on which 
4 she might reason abstractly and systematically, without cyer 
4 regarding them as in fact they exist . 9 The labours of these 
enlightened and temperate reformers terminated in giving to Po- 
land that celebrated Constitution of the Third of May., which 
she was fated to possess but for a moment of passing tranquil- 
lity and freedom. To say that it has been universally admired, 
is a general and unavailing praise. But, in^the ferment of the 
French revolution, while the invidious enemies of the Poles w ere 
busy representing them as Jacobins ; ,at a moment when even the 
abolition of the Slave Trade wa$|?ejd to be a French crime, and 
Mr Bo ike, half; giving into the mistake, abandoned that cause — 
we find J^fpurke himself proclaiming to the w r orld his highest 
admiratidpT)f the Polish, patriots and their new constitution. 
Hiselqg,tient panegyric thus concludes — ‘ Happy people, Jf they 

# £tJ$jpfnow to proceed a* they have begun ! Happy Prince, 

to b^ghi WfUt. splendour, or to close with glory, a race 
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* of Patriots an<t of Kings ! — To finish all — this great good, sm 
4 in the instant it Is, contains in it the seeds of all future im- 
4 provement, and may be considered as in a regular progress* 
4 because founded on similar principles, towards the stable ex** 
4 cellence of a British constitution. * * It is not our intention to 
detail the provisions of this admirable code ; remarkable alike 
for the salutary changes which it boldly introduced, where tin* 
evil would bear no temporizing; and for the moderation and 
skill with which it paved the way towards more gradual improve- 
ment, where a sudden alteration was not required, and might 
have proved hazardous. But a few of its leading features de<* 
serve notice in this discussion. It distinctly recognized the prin- 
ciple * that all power in civil society should be derived from the 

* will of the people; its end and object being the preservation 
4 and integrity of the state, the civil liberty and good order of 
4 society, on an equal scale and lasting foundation- ’ — (art. V.) 
The legislative, executive and judicial powers were separated 
from each other; f the duration of the legislature was limited to 
two years, but its constant existence was provided for ; and the 
liberum veto was wholly abolished. The crown was declared no 
longer to be elective, except upon the extinction of the family 
in which it was made hereditary. The person of the king was 
declared inviolable ; but he could do no act whatever without a 
responsible minister. He was entrusted with the command of the 
armies, and the disposal of a revenue raised by the legislature; 
but, fearful of any thing resembling the veto , the constitution 
gave him no other voice in legislation, except as president of the 
senate. Various wholesome regulations were established for pre- 
serving freedom and order in elections, and for securing the com- 
munication between the representative and constituent. Import- 
ant reforms in the administration of justice were begun, by abo- 
lishing private and seignorial jurisdictions, both lay and clerical, 
in the towns ; and appointing a commission to revise the civil 
and criminal code. In the mean time, an explicit recognition 
was made of 4 that cardinal law, nemmejn captivabimus nisi jure 
« victim’ (§ 2.); and the maxim was distinctly enacted, 4 that 
4 every man is free the moment he touches Polish ground. * — 
art. IV. The wisdom of this system was equally shown in the 
modest anticipation of its defects ; and provisions were carefully 
made for a revision of it at stated periods, as well as for partial 
corrections and improvements. To support this constitution* 

* Appeal from the New to die Old Whigs. 

f This was carried perhaps too far, as with us after the Revolt** 
don— for no minister could sit in the Diet. — orf.'VI. 
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fthe army w«s immediately raised frorn^ twenty 0 a mind red thou- 
sand men, by the unanimous voice of theTKet* and with the 
loudest acclamations of the people ; contributions of money were 
poured in from all quarters ; and when the zeal of the contrf- 
‘buUaYs outbtript the circulating powers of the currency, the more 
*£umbrous wealth of the noblts might be seen moving towards 
the Treasury, while their domains were alive with armed pea-* 
jhantry ready to secure its expenditure. 

* It may be questioned * (says the Appeal) 4 if the time he even yet 
jrome, when the miserable catastrophe can be adequately deplored, 
that paralyzed all those noble efforts, and blighted the fair prospect 
unfolded by them to the eyes of every friend of liberty* But one 
|>art of the calamity, that which pressed the most sorely upon the* 
interests of the European community, will perhaps never he more 
deeply felt than at the present hour. I speak of the peculiar mq- 
pment chosen by the confederate courts. The new constitution w^s 
enveloped in a cloud of foreign soldiery — the patriots were scattered 
abroad— the rudiments of the national army were dissipated — the 
country was overwhelmed, parcelled out, confiscated, jobbed, turn- 
ed into money — blackened with garrisons, prison*^ gibbets, cemete- 
ries, and the desolate abodes of men who had petfsfyki for freedom — 
its separate existence finally destroyed — its name blotted out from 
the map, and forbidden to be any more uttered, as if It had been 
guilty of all the crimes whereof it had been the scene and the vic- 
tim. But why enumerate particulars ? Do they not all fall short of 
the deed itself? The Partition of Poland was completed AFTER 
the French Revolution had awakened slumbering royalty — had 
taught the force of France to burst through its ancient bounds — 
and had made national independence tremble in every corner of Eu- 
rope^ This is the fact upon which, at, the present moment, it im- 
ports us well to meditate. There is no getting over it. If Poland 
bad been left as she was when those great changes began which the 
Allies are now occupied in undoing, she W'ould still have been one 
of the gieatest powers on the Continent, She was seized when even 
the pretences of 1772 no longer existed— when she was a safe, or- 
derly, and peaceable neighbour. But, above all, she was seized in 
1793 and 1794, at the very time when France was seizing Savoy, 
Belgium, and Holland. This iis the matter which now presses itself 
Upon our attention. We are recurring to sound and ancient princi- 
ples. We are treading back Our steps in order to get out of the 
slough in which We have been since the French Revolution, and to 
fregam the eminence of a pure morality* We are endeavouring tq 
undo as much as possible the recent changes of dominion, and tp 
place the affairs of Europe on their former ground, with all the be- 
nefits of paft experience. With what pretension of'cohsistency — by 
Ivhar ppwe^qf face, marvellous even in this unblushing age, can 
we *nte$$ dither the enemy or the Polander, if. the only change on 
wh|ch we are obstinately silent is one of the most momentous and 
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the least justifialJ'^ which our conscience tells us was effectdd 
in die very th with the conquest of the hfethei lands, ad- 

niitted on every , hand to be the fittest subject of restoration ? 9 
p. 22) 23* c 

Perhaps a few details will serve to illustrate the different parts 
of this description, which is a mere enumeration of undoubted 
facts. To feel an interest in the fate of the Polish constitution 
is natural for Englishmen, and it is not new. Some feelings of 
this kind were formerly excited among us, and steps, were even 
taken to succour the patriots. Why should not the returning 
.peace and liberty of . Europe be marked by a revival of those 
feelings, at once kindly and salutary, among ourselves ? 

By a treaty solemnly conceded with Poland in 1790, a few 
months before the constitution was promulgated, the King of 
Prussia had bound hitoself to prevent by all the means in his 
power, 4 any interference in the internal affairs of the republic, 

‘ or its dependencies, at any time, or in any manner whatsoever, 

* or upon whatever pretence of former transactions or stipula- 
‘ tions, or any construction of the same;’ — and if other eu* 
deavours failed, he bound hjmself to make common cause witfi 
Poland against the aggressor. When Russia marched her ar- 
mies thitner in 1792, Frederick- William declined to interfere, 
upon the pretence that 4 the constitution of the 3d of May al- 
4 tered the matter $ „that he never had approved of it ; and had 
4 always foreseen its evil consequences. ’ * The lloyal memory 
is short indeed. Only two years before, on receiving the ac- 
count of the constitution being proclaimed, he had written with 
his own hand, the warmest congratulations to the authors of it 
— commanding his ambassador to 4 declare, in the most format 
‘ manner, his sincere felicitations to the King, the Marshals f 
4 of the Diet,, and all thc/se who had contributed to so import> 

4 ant a work $ ’ praising the change 4 as essential to the happi*- 
4 ness of the nation, ’ and 4 likely to confirm for ever the har- 
‘ mony and close connexion subsisting between them ; ’ — and 
professing that his ardent desire was 4 to assist in consolidating 

* the new constitution, and promoting the happiness of the repub- 

* lie. * The Empress Catherine, too, had a singular anxiety for 
the 4 happiness: of the republic j * and accordingly, she no soon- 
er heard of the new constitution, than she pretended to listen to 
a wretched junto of some five or six factious nobles (only one 
of whom had any weight), the last remains of party, and the 
only objectors to the change; She sent an order to Warsaw 

♦ Answer 0 f the King of Prussia, to the King of Poland, 8. Jmt- 
1792. 

f Letter pf the King of Prussia, May 1791. 
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that the constitution should Ik? abolished, and the old anarchy 
4 whereof she was guarantee, ’ restored ; announcing that her 
armies were on their march for effecting this purpose. They 
marched accordingly, and the King of Prussia took the oppor- 
tunity of c seizing provisionally Thorn, Dautzic, and part of 
‘ Great Poland, to secure his states against the contagion of 
4 French principles, and to project the well disposed inhabi- 
4 tants. ’ # The Poles in those parts - being wholly taken by 
«|urprize, as was indeed not unnatural after the treaties and let- 
ters so lately signed by the same Royal hand, could make little 
resistance. But when the handful of Russian partisans at Targo- 
witz, beginning to open their eyes, asked the Empress what all 
this meant ? her Minister was pleased to reply, that ‘ they should 
4 have a blind confidence in the generous protection of her Im- 
4 perial Majesty, and not imprudently defend themselves against 

• JPrussia, without first consulting her. ’ At length, in concert 
with Frederick- William, she threw off the mask. The principal 
confederates of Targowitz, finding how they had been duped, 
joined the rest of their countrymen ; and if is difficult to avoid 
rejoicing that their unparalleled folly was soon punished in Sibe- 
ria by the perfidy of the Court which had seduced them. The 
two powers assembled, in a remote tow n, a diet of such persona 
as they thought would answer their purposes : but even these, 
being Polanders, it was necessary to compel them by military 
force. The place where they met was surrounded by musquetry 
and artillery. The only effect w as to produce a dead silence. Th« 
creatures of Russia interpreting this into consent, several per- 
sons were bold enough to protest aloud, and they instantly found 
themselves in the hands of the Cossacks. Terror is the appoint* 
ed punishment of despots 3 it follows close upon violence, and 
touches the criminal whom conscience cannot reach. Having 
thus extorted a new share of Poland, on the shameless pretext 

* that it was tainted with French principles ’ — because it had 
just exchanged the anarchy of an elective for the stability of ait 
hereditary monarchy— the spoilers required that the army should 
be reduced to 12,000. Many regiments, refusing to lay down 
their arms, reinforcements ot Russian troops were poured iri. 
The chief patriots of 1791 had been forced to fly the country ; 
but the whole population furnished materials for insurrection ; 
and one or two individuals in the capital prepared the means of 
it, although the country was still overrun with the troops of Rus- 
sia and Prussia. 

In every part of the country, this unfortunate people flew to 


f Manifesto, March 2 5. 1798* 
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arms; and Kosciuskf^ptod their other leaders* having secretly' 
returned, after- pracialbing war and internal emancipation in> 
the same manifesto, led them on against the enemy — in circum- 
stances all bat desperate- History will record, to the consola- 
tion of freemen in future .ages, that the invincible ardour of 
'troops, half-armed, and newly raised, and scarcely at all dis- 
fcipfitted, (mat the Veteran forces of Catherine and Frederic, 
never less than thrice, their numbers, in many tierce engage- 
ments, Madalinsky, with 800 horse, madechis way through 
the Prussian troops, and traversed the whole of the country oc- 
cupied by them. At WraclavicSs, Kosciusko, with 4000 men, 
prinript iiy peasants, defeated 13,000, with the loss of 3000, 
and li pieces of cannon : One battery, in this engagement, was 
actually taken by a corps armed with pitchforks. Ja^inski took 
Wilma with 000- men, and drove away the Russians, with the 
loss of 1500 prisoners. In Warsaw, the people rose on the gar- 
rison ; and notwithstanding the dreadful fire which it kept up 
with artillery, after-48 hours harelfighting, drove them out with 
a loss of 6000 killed, 3000 prisoners, and 50 pieces of cannon. 
Such a discomfiture seemed to require an explanation ; and the 
Russians have accounted for it, in a .detailed memorial, which 
ascribes it chiefly to die pillaging and drunkenness of the tioops, 
of whom it says 60 were killed in a state of intoxication in one 
cellar. * Frederick marched against the capital with 

40,000; and Kosciusko, advancing to meet him with 12,000, re- 
pulsed him with loss. The Prussiamtook Cracow ; and the peo- 
ple of Warsaw, as happens* in such cases, showed signs of vio- 
lence against their, persons ; bat, unlike the encoui agera of the 
Parisian Septemberizers, their deader instantly checked this spi- 
rit, by making some examples. The united forces of the -Allies 
now bore upon Warsaw, and hud siege to it with all the resour- 
ces of war and of intrigSe.— They were kept at bay for two 
months, and sustained several, defeats ; and the Prussians rais- 
ed the siege, in order to check a forftidaWe insurrection of the 
Poles in Southern Prussia, At length, Kosciusko, after a long 
and obstinate engagement with Ferzen, in which an overpower- 
ing superiority of numbers Would likve been of no avail, had 
not a treacherous coadjutor f deserted him hi a critical mo- 
ment, covered with wounds— was defeated, fold taken. His 
virtues and misfortunes are said tirihave melted the rude nature 
of the Cossacks, who were about to comply with his entreaties, 

* Memoirs, p. 148. 

f Poninski — not Poni§touski, as is absurdly stated in seme ac- 
counts, e.g. Annual Register. 
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nd to kill Mm* when some one recognised him. He was Car- 
ted to Petersburg!), and flung into a pigeon# where he Ian- 
uisbed daring the remainder of Catherine’s iniquitous reign. 
Step this dreadful reverse* and the defeats that followed, in no- 
rise diminished the enthusiasm of the Poles. They showed nei- 
her the listlessness nor the cruelty of despair j — no commander * 
icas persecuted for his losses — and no relaxation appeared in their 
ireparations for defence. The whole strength of the Russians 
m«> required to take Warsaw, after a gallant resistance, and 
mmense Joss on either side. Of the unfortunate Poles, 9000 
•erished in the fight.-— After the place was carried, it was in 
old blood given up to pillage and massacre 30,000 persons* 
if all ages, and either sex, are supposed to hate suffered death, 
a every horrid form of torture and indignity j — 30,000 more, 
vbo still refused to submit, were suffered to leave, the place, and 
afterwards hunted down ,bythe sokliery on every side, so that 
efw reached the frontiers.— The amnesty (as it Was phrased) pro- 
ftised by the commander, wa$ not ratified by his Imperial Mis- 
resa — and the most distinguished chiefs were sent to distant pri- 
ons. The wretched monarch was carried away to Russia, where 
le soon after died, not without suspicious circumstances ; — the 
emainder of the country was partitioned ; and Catherine, as 
ihe describes herself in her proclamation, * with the solicitude of 
a tender mother, t oho only wishes for the happiness of her child - 
ren, * concluded the scene, by ordering a solemn * thanks- 
giving to God tn all the churches, for the blessings corif erred upon 
ike Poles f and commanded, that each of them should 4 swear 
fidelity and loyalty to Her,i and to shed in her defnee the last 
drop of their blood, as they should atuttpet for tt ! 'to God , and 
his terrible judgment, kissing the holy word pud crass of their 
Saviour. ’ 

All this we admit, however, was performed, not by French 
aut Russian authority, which makes a great difference ; more- 
aver, it was done towards Poles, and not Spaniards. We doubt 
also* if it was not somewhat exceeded by several of the pro- 
ceedings at the time of the first partition— at; any rate, it had 
its equal among those ; so that if the Russians had not posi- 
tively improved, they had at least a precedent in their own his- 
tory for their conduct, The afflicting, but romantic ptory of 
the Confederates of Bart*,, abounding ou the part of the Poles 
with actions of gallantry add skiff scarcely to be equalled, is 
iemSffy disfigured % the systematic cruelty with which die 
Russians sought to Supply tire want of enthusiasm and of ge- 
nius, * For the honour of human nature, ’ (says the Appeal), 
vtlt » to he hoped, that a monster like Ilrewitz, may pevcf a- 
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* gam be boraof Woman. * But details are avoided, as head- 
ing to irritation. This man was the leader against the Confe- 
derates $ and o*fe of the most interesting and sagacious of rx\a 7 
dern hiftorfea* thus relates his proceeding^ 4 Persons of 

* rank* who had capitulated as prisoners, we#e butchered \>y 

* him in cold blood* With the ‘tortures invented in Russia for 

* the punishment of slaves. Sometimes hebound them to trees, 

* and made them serve a& marks for the soldiers to shoot at ; 
4 sometimes their heads were dexterously carried off by lancers* 

* as at a tournament *-+-* Whdlp companies were turned out* 

4 with their hands cut off# and allowed to wander up and down 
4 Jthe country ; and* with a ferity wholly inconceivable* join- 
1 ing mockery to utfoe&rdfof cruelty* he flayed those nuser- 
4 able victims alive j cutting the skin* so as to represent, with 
4 the flesh, the national dress of the Poles, f ' Such was the 
precedent of I77& The details of the massacres of 1794 are not 
minute enough* to show how for it was followed. i t 

If cruelty of this description produces a more acute degree of 
misery, it is neither so widespreading nor so lasting in its con- 
sequences as the impove* by confiscation, f lie assertion 

in the Appeal, that Poland w*t$ 4 parcelled out, confiscated, 
1 jobbed, turned fotq money, ’ is most Strictly and literally true. 
Each time that ft army enters Poland, whether for the 

purpose of partition. Or t>f driving out an enemy, a Commission 
of Confiscation is assembled as a matter of course. Ther- has 
been, for instance* ohe sittibg at Wihm since December 18 12* 
Composed of five Russians* pretty well known before ni Poland. 
All offences against the atata are punished with confiscation ; 
and there is consequently no Jack of such accusations. -Every 
thing becomes a state offence in titles of change j and the infor- 
mation of a spy, a private ertemy, $ turned off lackey, a swind- 
ling Jew, a conscious matefector* aware that he has been de- 

, i i - - ' r » — nr“r ■ -n-virT' 1 * " *~ ■ ....... . - ■ ... ■ ■ ■ ■- ■ , ■ 

* fiulhiere, tom* ijl* p* 139. 

f The adventures of fife Polish chiefs-^ the two Pulawskis, Z&- 
remba, &c. form a most interesting contrast to these atrocities. The 
surprize, and subsequent siege of Czenstokow — the singular march 
of Kosakowski — the campaigns of the partisans, almost invisible* 
exc$4|'at the moment When they fell on their prey— the activity ami 
oddiwHl of Dumourier— the firm and sustained wisdom of the count 
cil of E peris form altogether a history* certainly ndt to be easily 
surpassed in point Of brilliancy and interest. It would be highly 
desirable that the most remarkable passages could be collected and 
published $ — the whole history of Poland abounds with such, from the 
most ancient time$*~*-A concise series of Polish adventures would 
furnish a work, equally important and entertaining. 
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teeted, isT quite' Sufficient to put tfie emissaries, whether military 
or civil, of the extraordinary police in movement i The felse ac- 
cu-;i r, too, runs no risk ; for the first step is to send a wav the 
accused 7 or 80n miles on his road to Siberia, at which distance, 
if\at all. the examination of the charge is gone into. In tbe ; .. 
mean time his whole property is put in sequestration, and hand*. :> 
cd over to interim managers appointed by the police, — frequent- 
ly the informers or their friends,— -frequently the agents of those 
who are expecting to have the estates finally given to them. We 
may easily picture to ourselves the change which such a pro- 
ceeding must make in the lot of the whole peasantry on the 
property : They have lost their protector and payent » and, in- 
stead, of his managers, chosen for their knowledge of the peo- 
ple and their kina dispositions, there are now to be seen and 
felt a set of harpies selected for their power of plundering, or 
i a consideration of their wants. The Commission proceeds a- 
.gainst the property, and keep it in sequestration, or declares 
it confiscated, according to circumstances. When confisc.di d, 
it is granted out to some favourite, and irrevocably lost to the 
proprietor. The favourite is a Russian j and, in all probabili- 
ty, never intends to come near it, but means to squandci as 
much as can be squeezed out of it, at Petersburg!!. . If the 
accused proprietor, in spite of every disadvantage, as want of 
money, distance from his proofs, prejudice of his judge, is lucky 
enough to escape and return, he may very possibly find his 
estates confiscated by the Commission, which does not always 
await the event of the examination, knowing probably liow 
rarely any such ceremony is performed ; but should he be hap- 
py enough to return before decree of confiscation has passed, 
and obtain a restitution of the property, he finds it damaged to 
the amount of half its value, in every shape that dilapidation 
can assume. If the proprietor happen to lie absent from the 
country at the time of partition or invasion, confiscation follows 
of course 5 lie is presumed to he with the enemy, although (as 
happened very frequently last summer) he may have gone abroad 
with regular pas. --ports, for health, business, or pleasure. Still 
more certainty are .the estates seized and the families ruined of 
those who, actually serving with the enemy, have been unable to 

f et away ; as .was the case with subjects of the Austrialfatid 
Russian parts, whose rulers sent them into Buonaparte^ ser. 
vfod one year, and who the next were ruined by the Allies for 
pot deserting. We are, however, chiefly considering the ef- 
fects yf speh measures on the body of the inhabitants. Many 
have above twenty thousand ; some have above a hun- 
dred ; but it is no very rich lordship which numbers four or five. 
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The wretchedness of these,, under such changes, may, perhaps 
be estimated by tho$ewho are acquainted with the proceedings 
of middlemen , win tythe-proctors in Ireland, or rapacious at* 
tornies, andnCedy mortgagees in the West Indies. The latter 
case is ti;,e mth’e. exact parallel. 

v It, is 0 ? no eopsequence thetC the Pririce at the ‘head of the 
Empire is the mirror of justice and goodness } the faidt is in 
the system ; and he Cannot, all-powerful as he % make men act 
right under a vicious order of things, or . superintend the exe- 
cution of his own benevolent intentions : He must trust it tp a- 
gents, to his GErt'els, his Rpzens, and their^nferior harpies, at 
an immense distance from his residence, it is in' vain that he is- 
sues his manifestoes, and confirms, them by ukases j that upon 
entering the country he prpdainis peace and restoration j pro- 
mises amnesty, khd cOrtinlete sdiurity of person and property ; 
and pledges himself to show the difference between a French 
and a Russian administration. ( Manifesto , January 1833,^ 
Things proceed, in their accustomedcourse ; and the 1 Emperor 
is at Frankfort while his agents are, scattered over Poland. , The 
exact history of the present confiscations is not yet known. 
That they aVe most numerous, cannot-, be doubted ; the Peters- 
burgh Gazette has already published very long lists of them ; 
and it appears {that certain remanents h ave now lor the first 
time been intrpduced‘iU,tO'3ie .feUheme. Formerly the debts due 
upon the prpjmrtyj, the >uins for which it was mortgaged, the 
claims of widows axid' ddfdren, were fost as against the estate, 
which the Crown or its grantee took freed from all incumbrance } 
and if a favourite of the'Govcrnmcnt chanced to be the credi- 
tor, and, at some subsequent dhangc', , another estate of the 
sanie owner came under the dominion of Russia, it was seized 
to pay the debt due on tlfo confiscated estate. Upon the pre- 
sent occasion a further advance lias been made towards the per- 
fection of public, justice, the ieaitrt&ql of imperial conveyanc- 
ing. All debts due to flie estate or Its, owner, are confiscated ; 
and not only deb& bhtfOklJecfftncies; 'as reversions and remain- 
ders; pay even mere spes successioms—as the portion .of a pa- 
rent’s effect* which the chikiWouldhave at His decease. But 
the new creditor; reversioner, or remainderman, fc of an im- 
patient disposition, and fan not await the term of payment, or 
the* determination of the particular estate ; — accordingly all 

■ debts must be immediately paid,, and possession must be forth- 
with given— and this without regard to the contingent nature of 
the reversionary interest ; for it one of two sons is confiscated, 
parent being alive and likely to have a third child, the Go- 
vernment takes immediate possession .of the hall share, as if the 
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patent wetN^deadj and where there is but one son, the parent’s 
whole effects , arc seized, by a species of visitation the very re- 
verse of divine. 

On'the other hand, there was one financial arrangement in 
1798 to which we believe the recent occupation of Pphmd has 
furnished no parallel, "We allude to the measure of ruining pub- 
lit: credit, by reducing alt the banks to a state of insolvency, and 
then wasting their funds by a special commission. The business' 
of the country used, from time immemorial, to he transacted 'at ’ 
two stated meetings in the year ; one at Warsaw, the other at 
Lemberg, , At these, all contracts, whether respecting land or 
money, were made j and all settlements of accounts adjusted. 
The meetings were thence denominated the * Contracts.’ They 
were attended by bankers of good credit, through whom balan- 
ces were transferred, and who received new deposites, for which 
they paid interest. Of these great houses there were six or se- 
ven- known and esteemed Over all Poland. The chief was Tap- 
per's 5 founded by Ferguson, a Scotchman. The Russian court 
cajoled him with honours, and the promise of a large estate, 
(‘ with a nice discrimination, * says the Appeal, ‘oftthe nation- 
al chatacter ’), until he was persuaded to lend them an enor- 
mous! sum, which was punctually to be paid at the next/ Con- 

* tracts. ’ Instead of that, before the time, a Russian army was 
marched into the country j the proprietors brought little money 
to the meeting j and hearing of the loan, made a run on the 
house, which, thus disappointed of new deposites, and drained of 
the old, became bankrupt; and the others all followed. A com- 
mission to distribute the effects among the creditors was soon 
assembled $ it consisted of ten agents; from Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria {—-the Russian being five in number. After sitting ten 
years, dividing somewhat more than eighteen pence in the pound 
among the creditor 1 * ; after, subsisting, as such functionaries Jove 
to do, out of the funds at their disposal, they separated, and 
returned to their respective homes, Several of them were great- 
ly enriched ; and one Of them, speaking of his gains, was pleas- 
ed to observe upon this pouching subject -— 4 In this pocket I 

* have got 100,000 ducats ; * and what I have in the other I 

* won’t tell you. ’ The unfortunate Tepper, it is needless to ob- 
serve, never received his promised estate j but a Russian officer 
had the mercy to assassinate him, after he had been reduced 
from the highest wealth to' the most extreme misery. 

The operation of banishment m*3fntmmtety connected with 
that of confiscation ; and is the constant work of the police and 
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of individuals in authority, during times of change. It affects 
all ranks, — froth the PrinCe-bishop of Cracow, who was carrited 
away to Siberia, and died deranged in consequence after his 
return,— down to the peasantry, who ate carried off by thousands 
to serve in the a**®/* or be sold in Russia, or people some dis- 
trict in Asia. Palms, the celebrated traveller, found in that re- 
mote wilderness, a tribe, the remains of a vast dumber carried 
thither on a scheme of this description. They were living in 
wretchedness j and* no longer Hoping to see their country, nad 
only one request to make, Wat their land might not, as hereto- 
fore! be seized by the government, as soon as they had brought 
it into cultivation. In Warsaw, above a hundred persons of 
eminent wealth or rank have been carried off in a season. The 
sex exempts not from this common lot of Poles. Matrons of the 
highest dignity, and most fascinating accomplishments, are ex-, 
posed to tne same risks with their husbands and sons. Persons 
m authority have been known to carry off some hundreds of 
peasants at a sweep,* undet pretence of recruiting, and then seB 
them in the Russian provinces. 

* The general ill treatment experienced by the people wherever 
Russian troops are stationed, must not be passed over; for it is 
a perpetual misery, and affects those who have escaped exile and 
confiscation ; nor can any care of the government materially a- 
mend it. While the Poles feel the ardent attachment to their 
country which distinguishes them, they can never be expected 
to regard the Russian troops as any thing but oppressors. The 
Russians, on their part, view them as discontented, and almost 
rebellious subjects ; — their principle bring, that every Pole is art 
object of suspicion. No care of the rufer can reconcile such 
discordant classes of subjects, or make them live in harmony. 
A Polish village, where troops have been for some days, is said 
to resemble a place taken by storm. We insert an extract of a 
letter from a mercantile gentleman of undoubted respectability, 
who travelled over this country in the month of March and 
April. It is a literal translation from the German original. 

* After haring passed through burned and plundered Villages, 

* where contagion and injurious treatihent have left only a few 

* wretched peasants, who, pale, distracted, cause fear ana pity to 

* the traveller, you arrive in a city. The suburbs are usually 
‘ burned completely ; and so sometimes is a part of the city. 

* The streets, are empty s many houses are shut up and aban- 
‘ doned as during the plague. If you enter one of those which 

* are inhabited, to ask after persohs of your acquaintance, you 

* learn, that they are in exile, or have conceded themselvee*t6 
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r escape, some disaster. People are every where packing up their 

* effixty,.and preparing to set out. ’ H» whole nation is seized 

* with terror. If you ask the reason, the answer is— Ertel is to 
‘ be here in a few days ; or, Rosen has arrived, or has sent se- 

* cret orders. None are to be seen in the streets, unless when 
* * wretches are led to punishment, or prisoners conducted to Si~ 

* beria. These are often well known diameters ; gentlemen, 

* persons in holy orders, who are seen chained on a cart, sur- 

* rounded by Cossacks, or Barchkirs, with sabres in their bands; 
‘ I travelled through Poland in the month of March last, and, 

‘ a second time Ip returning; eadh time 1 grftw sick at the fun- 

* tinual spectacle of death engraven on every countenance. * 

A circumstance remains to be noticed of the greatest im- 
portance, especially at the present moment, when changes are 
again but too probable. Each partition, each change of domi- 
nion, has been of necessity accompanied by a change of frontier; 
and this entails upon the districts in which it takes place, as well 
as op others more remote, consequences extremely serious. A 
proprietor’s estate is cut in two; one part becomes Russian, the 
other Prussian ; or he has different estates lying in two, or in 
all the three monarchies. This happens to almost every one of 
the great landholders. How docs this affect them ?" First, 
every war between the three powers becomes a civil war to them ; 
and their numerous relatives and connexions are fighting in dif- 
ferent side?. Nest, bold what conduct they may, it is impos- 
sible they can escape offending one or other of their master* ; 
and their property and relatives are at hand to answer for the 
offence. Again, they cannot go from one estate to anqtlier, or 
it may be from one part of the same farm to another, in time 
of war; and, even in, peace, not without a passports which must 
be had from the capital in the Russian parts, and may take a- 
bout eight months to procure. Moreover, though a passport 
were out of the question, a frontier never fails to create delay , 
and vexations of every kind ; planted, as it ever is, with custom- 
houses and officers of every description, whose duty is to stop 
and examine,. but who make their duty acover for their trade, 
which is to annoy and extort. Lastly, frontier provinces are 
naturally more dissolute, from the facilities of eluding the police. 
The Appeal thus states the changes of frontier to which Poland 
has been subjected ; and subjoins a notice of the tppst serious 
consequence of ^1— the constant alteration of fews which such 
involutions produce. 

* First* the partition of 1772, drew foiir sets of line* in different di- 
FQetkgp'' Immediately afterwards, Austria was dissatisfied, and mis- 
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taking thenameof a «^r, took in a m * H but convenient territory by 
a new line, ' baveit Under Frederick’s hind), that 

if Austria in^te mistakes, so could other (people ; and he followed 
her example i% the North, In 1793* dew wee Wore drawn by all 
the,three v/fifa/fai and in 1795 they completed their work, by de* 
scribingtne last great boundaries that; Sate been drawn. But in 
1806, the Prussians were driven out, which was equivalent to ano- 
ther fchangb of boundary : and by the peace of Tilsit, the district of 
Bialystock w*s transferred from the new t)utchy to Russia. In 1 809, 
Austrian Poland was cut in twain, and half given to the Dutchy ; the 
district of Tarnopol was also handedover to Russia. Is it possible 
to reflect on the situation bf a country thus unceasingly cut in pie- 
ces, without fiaeliog the deepest compassion for the vast amount of 
individual misery which all those violent operations must have occa- 
sioned ? v • .■*.*/ 

* A most serious calamity resulting from them, is the change of 
laws which they involve in almost erich case. - TJie Russian parts of 
Poland have indeed preserved their ancient municipal laivs ; but 
Austria and Prussia have introduced their own codes* and Buona- 
parte has followed their example. Hence Gallicia has undergone 
these revolutions within forty years : at first the government was 
provisional,, and in part military ; no regular system of jurisprudence 
was established till 1774, when the Austrian law was introduced; and 
the provinces added in 1793 and 179& were subjected to the same 
system., In 1800 the new cqdc prepared by Martini was proclaimed; 
In 1809, Western Oajlicia being, incorporated with the Dutchy, re- 
ceived the Code Napoleon j andTarnopol, a part of Eastern Galli- 
cia, being giveti to flillsia, the old Polish law was restored to it * 

Prussian Poland rbijeiyed the Predericiah code at each partition ; in 
1807 the bulk of it was subjected to the Code Napoleon, and Bialy- 
stock was restored to the Polish law. Now all those systems of ju- 
risprudence are wholly unlike each other in their principles and 
forms, both civil and. criminal, except that Martini’s code was mere- 
ly civil, and, by a strange anomaly, left the old form of proceedings, 
while it overturned the principles We may imagine how searching 
the operations are of such change*. To be guaranteed against any 
future revolutions of this kind, even Were they unaccompanied with 
confiscations and military execution, would be a solid and general 
benefit to the people ; it would; be the foundation stone of a tran- 
quillity and security which they have never knbwn* Who can think, 
without repugnance^ on the bar© possibility of the present successes 
a)t over Europe, ending in a renewal of those afflicting operations 
in Poland ;~^at when the rest of the worid, awakened to peace, 
shall be looking badk on the last twenty years as a long and fright- 
ful dream, th£happ| Change should only be to Poland the beginning 
of hew troubles ; arid the signal for ‘yfee ancient principalities and 
powers taking up the dfsmaltale of violence Which they have been 
compelling, the children of re^olutipft to lay down ? Grant that Pa* 
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th^ yictoms of.^;li$ifS hsiy# at lei>g$ made a practical one, 
Wc;proffiM.^;l&^ 'ntMUe..t»^ci(>tt^leHbhd why Poland 
alone sbouw lm left but of view, bftdbmlraan ever think of ter- 
minating the sou |£enes which we have just been surveying. ' It 
wftl not how do to say, WMr Gentz and others have said, The 
•ffjpl his become a matter of history^it is pbrjt bf the settled 
•tale bf European affiiirs. "When did they say so ? After the 
peace M Lunieyilte } tibat is, seven years after the Worst of the 
partitions. Then the same argument now applies more strongly 
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•re, we conceive* Equally undeniable. j l<et any roan reflet on’ tBe' 
condition ofthePdlish jrtorincesdurixig the test forty, butespe^ 
ciaBy the' twenty years, and say whether their possessors ; 
can have derhmd the benefits from them* $ A commercial point 
of view* /Which, a peaceable fotercoanb i'jj>etwj*w their other do- 
minions, and those feriile. districts, wood nave secured. The 
'/Whole commerce ‘of Poland* ,:by Its position, must enrich the 
Austrian, Russian, which surround it 

,on every side. ToJMp Ifelhh^tajWs in the state in which they 
have so as much of the 

benhfife of such a nei^boorhoddi as humanl^iaifieBcy warring 
with natural riches cap destroy, J. But sovereigns seldom Ifeten to 
suph an argument ; .they, fcidfc to-’.'mrtent ^t^^^ituanaae of 
revenue— and augmentation offerees. Is it conceivable, that 
the undisputed mistress of Continents scarce^ explored, should 
desire a'comparatively trying addition of land, with a vicious 
title, and a contested, insecure possession ? — Does Austria stand ’ 
in need of territory ?-^*S«rj^y ‘ such a motive is only 
at Berlin. As for the revenue and the recruits derived from Pd* 
land, they must suffer a large deduction when we come to set 
-off against them the cost, both in men and money, at which 
that country has been Rdf. eenqt^edf/Mtd' queasily retained. 
But let ns look more particularly to the insecurity of the posses- 
sion, and the benefits in a defensive view, derivable from a 
change of system. This consideration will atonee, we believe, 
settle the question. )< ,, „ 

Except as a matter of curiosity, it is useless to inquire whence 
arises that singular affection for tneir epuntry, by which the Poles 
are distinguished. Some persons may ascribe it perhaps to the 
natural vivacity of their character, and their imperfect state of 
refinement; the state of anarchy to Which they have so fong 
been accustomed, by calling forth, in one way or another, almost 
every man’s exertions, has undoubtedly contributed much to it J 
and the dreadful sufferings wbicb,of jfefce, have united them in a 
wish for restoration, and an antipathy , towards their masters, 
have naturally operated* in the same direction. But the fact is 
certain, whatever be its explanation ;• and we might safely appeal 
to any one who has had intercourse with them* to say whether 
he has ever met a single Pole who appeared to fee) like the com- 
mon run of men, in questions regarding his country. These 
sentiments are,, with this peopj^ npt octafiional, bAt constant and 
habitual; they never cea^ tb pt^ ugtat their minds ; they are 
perpetually present with personVof .every age, and both sexes ■ 
anq he who should fancy, that the, lower orders cannot share in 
diem, ‘ because thfy are slaves, * would cdmmft an egregious blurt- 
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der. As well might it be; alleged, that the Spaniards cannot hate 
tile French, because they have ft ot a representative government, 
and are ?ul>ject to the Inquisition } hr that the people of Scot- 
land ay& regardless of the British constitution, because not one 
ip * thousand has any political rights. The Polish peasan- 
try, moreover, have never been ih the same condition with 
the Russian. Long before they' syere free by law, the progress 
of manners, and the interest? of their lords, had rendered 
their bondage extremely gentle, and. they were not, even by 
law, liable to be separated from the soil * That this body 
of people . have goffered severely by the changes that«fosfoe- 
diately affected the landholders, os well as by the proceed- 
ings of the foreign troops, we have already seen. That they 
haVc felt and acted, for their country, is equally true ; although 
unquestionably it is among the higher orders that we ore to 
look for the greatest force of national spirit. It is easy to say 
that these are but a handful, and that the Polish people, are a 
few great lords with some millions of slaves. Tnc answer is, 
that tiie fact is otherwise. A distant view of any institution is 
deceitful ; — we should see how they work in practice, before we 
decide on their .effects. Wc shall give the reader a riddle by 
way of proving this, What country is that, in which the judges 
being most grave, virtuous and learned, they arc not allowed to 
decide on the greater number of judicial questions without the 
assistance of some ignorant tradesmen, chosen at random, whose 
characters are wholly unknown,— -where there are appeals irouj 
a judge to himself,-— where the court of ultimate appeal is com- 
posed of hereditary judges, not one in fifty of whom pretend to 
Know any thing of the law,. — where a man is not allowed the as- 
sistance of professional lawyers when he is accused of the hea- 
vier offences, but only ijt.the extreme cases of the lightest and 
the heaviest of all?-— Not only is this our own country, but the 
description given refers'to by far the most perfect of its institu- 


* The Emperor Alexander, with his usual regard for the Happiness 
of his people, published an ukase, about ten years ago, abolishing vil- 
letage in gross. But the law is almost inoperative ; for the masters 
sell fee peasants as before, only they do it under the name of hhiag. 
Thus this beneficent measure has only varied the style in the public 
advertisements; and instead of announcing so many men or women 
wife such' and such 'qualifications, fifr sale, the papers are filled wife 
notices of men fit for 'sffeh work, or women of such an age and de- 
scription (jomeumes Wife child) to he let. The same price as for- 
merly is pi^tfe and*fee property substantially changed. In Russian 
.inland, foie peasants are as before fee 3d of Mar. 
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tions. \Vhen viewed more nearly, the Polish peasantry are not 
found to'be, in point of practical effect, Materially different from 
those of other countries} and the higher classes .are not a hand-* 
ful of nohleSj but a vast multitude of persons in every state of 
employment, rartk and forthne, : practically speaking. This class 
comprises all the landholders, amounting to perhaps 100,000 fa- 
. milies $ all those, far inofe hntwerqtts, who have the name and 
privilcqgfes of nobility, wi^hodt wy prdperty in land, and who 
may be in' any employment } mid all those who are nominally 
, peasants, but on different titj^ possessed of hind,— and those set- 
! tied in towns as' tradesmen and artificers,— Substantially, then, 
this is a nation constituted as others are ; and the feelings which 
we have described, pervade them , as they would others, if they 
had the same character and sufferings to excite them. 

Again, look to the fact.— The men raised by the Allies in Po- 
land can never be trusted, except perhaps in their wars with each 
other j for they immediately desert. It is believed that, at the 
present moment, there are not one hundred Poles in all the com- 
bined armies. The ranks of any, power at war with the three 
Courts, are cohstantly filled with them. Since 1794, France 
has never been without, multitudes of them. But since 1807, 
when she held out hopes pf restpratioh, dfev’have been almost 
equal to the whoie of her foreign levieis together. In 1812, they 
are reckoned at 100,000, under the most gallant and unfortu- 
nate of men. j, , ■' _ 

‘ How many thousands of this devoted people have bled in the 
cause of French ambition in every part of the world ! * How often 
have the hearts of impartial men been wrung by the unnatural sight,, 
of Poles assisting in the subjugation of nations free and high spirit- 
ed like themselves 1 ■ — Ill-fated Ponialowski ! through all his illustri- 
ous course, ever roost unfortunate when Jus 'cause wav purest ; hap- 
py only in closing it when there was no alternative. buvdishononr, 
and life must have beep alike miserable in victory or defeat ! De- 
voted from his.earliest years to fats country ; seeking her enemies in 
every. field } astpnishiug tlie veteran companions of Pukwski and 
Zaremba, by his romantic valour ( 'the delight of the young and the 
gay, Whom he outshone in court and camp s the likeness of a king 
for dignity of presence, pf . an antientcavalier for his high-bred gal- 
lantry } Jealous in friendship, to vihich hi? would sacrifice all but ho- 
nour and love j. an enthusiast for liberty, hut unmindful that there 
were other tyrants- beside Frederick and Catherine— -bow melancho- 
ly to find him beguilpd byCthe deceitful promises . w one who never 
spoke of freedom but with the design, to enslave l What a lesson to 
Princes, when -they view the very flower of their subjects, the men 
best fitted to adorn and fortify their thrones, driven into exile, and 
Submitting to those they should have fought against, after proving 
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to the conviction of the coldest bean, that wealth, honours, life it- 
self, were indifferent to them without liberty 1 A superficial thinker 
only caft'fcmfrely blame such errors. In the antagonists of those 
thought his country’s worst enemies, this gallant chief 
could only see her friends. But surely it needs SO argument to prove 
Ant die system, which at any uwtnent gives France the disposal of 
an army of Poles, under leadens like Poniatowski, is little calculated 
to secure the tranquillity of thdse who ocbupy Poland . f * p. 45*47. 

How many of these have deserted ? Even In unparalleled de- 
feats, how constantly have they clung to France, because she still 
battled with Husain! Saxons, Bavarians, Hutch, Hhinlanders, 
Prussians, and Italians— all have By thousands deserted her 
standards, quivering with fearful disasters j — of the Poles not 
one 1 And yet Buonaparte deceived their hopes, and hod at 
best promised hut little to gain them over. He was hampered 
with his alliances each tithe ne went into Poland, and probably 
not very willing to begin the work of restoration. 

But the facts speak s|ill more fbudly, when we look at the ac- 
tual state of the country during these changes. No sooner had 
Prussia lost the battle of Jena, than, the Poles compelled the 
Prussian troops, to evacuate the Prussian provinces, as rapidly 
as die French left Holland after the battle of Leipzig. The par- 
tial prospects of restoration then held out by Buonaparte, (who 
was in alliance with Austria, and perhaps unwilling to break with 
Bnssia beyond ah chance of reconciliation), were sufficient to 
call forth incredible exertions, fn a few days, whole regiments' 

- 11 1 T> .. . . «i 

* The death of this illustrious Chief is affeetingly described in a 
hunt interesting tract upon the Battles of Lefpsie, which we will 
not cite, because it might prevent , our readers from purchasing it, 
and contributing to the relief of the distressed Leipsigers, for whose 
benefit it Is sold. Suffice ft to say, that he fell as he had lived, in the 
display of prodigious courage, and overwhelmed with affliction. A 
solemn dirge has been performed for him, with a splendid Ceremo- 
nial in the metropolitan church of Warsaw, though now occupied by 
the Russians. In fact ffiu common license of abuse has been spared 
by all parties, even by the profligate part of the English press, upon 
this occasion, and not a word has ever been whispered against him 
by ffie Allies} a plain indication that, confident as they are, and well 
may be, in their cause against France, they feel what a weak part 
it bps toWjteds Fcdanti. * Sados tu ffind vocas, Tubero > cur i isto 

* cairo fP nne ilia atiftuo. canid caruit. ’ Alii erroretn appefiant t alii 

* titfagpK; qui dufius^fttn, cupiditatepi, odium, pCrtinaciam: qui 

* ^itiPffine temeritatetn : scelus, prater te, adhuc nemo. He lllis 
*d£mm r, qu^occiderttnu . Ftterint cupidi, fuerlnt irati, fuerint perti- 
ijflph fi ; sceletis vero ctitniwe, furotis, parricidii, iiceat Cn, Potapei® 

Heeic-mhltis affis carere. a/Vo Ligario. 
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were raised by a few individuals— somebrought battaKons-*or 
only, companies— and all poured' in their wealth of every kind. 
Nothing probably contributed more than the ferment in Poland* 
to keep Austria quiet at that moment ; and it certainly enabled 
the enemy to maintain*? himself during the winter* after severe 
losses. and in the folfowingcampaign to dictate a peace upon 
the Niemen. In thenext war, 1909, the Poles made similar 
efforts, and their arp^ dvbr^ Austrian Poland with ease, meet* 
tog in these provto^^]^^S)^is'.ydmrever. they came. Buo- 
naparte was now to a0iiw^/'trito ,Ito83ia, >md could promise lit- 
tle to thePbfefj. but tli^^t hra|elul for tbe„sbadow of tode- « 
pendencegiven to the of Warisaar j and by the peace of 

Vienna he added haSF bf Gatlicis to that , In.1818, new 
-offer# were held .out ^ buttheAuatrian alliance controlled them ; 
nevertheless, die. people still hoped, arid they surpassed their 
former exertions, lie obtained nearly twelve millions Sterling 
within a few months, including the ordinary revenue, from the 
Dutchy alone; and his rinks were filled from all part? of Po- 
land. It is riot tp be questioned, that if he had fairly offered 
the restoration of the country,. with its own, laws, instead of the 
Code Napoleon— and bad waited for six months in order to avail 
himself of its entire cooperidoia, a very different mult would 
have attended hto advance ppon Russia. That Poland was for 
ever gone from her.ririhrie candoribt* 

Now, tke,qne$tm $ whether all this ttwy not be once more 
tried, with fuller effect; and according to the lessons taught by 
experience ? Is iihazarding top much, to, assert, that as long 
as the dreadful state of things cootinues, which we have above 
endeavoured to describe, Prance, or whoever is at war with tlie 
three partitioning powers, has a steady, illy ip theheart of their 
dominions i Is it wise to them to n^pect the lesson which they 
as well as she have learnVthat po appeal to Poland has ever been 
made, to vain ? !What <tofer^iice-Qto be drawn from this lesson, 
exMpt that they -should to . wis^ioto npw listen to the appeal to 
her behalf ? Nthey restore her lndependOftce, they at once raise 
an impregnable buhvark against Francfeiri all time -coming, and 
get riu of the greatest weakness in tlteir own position— they take 
a vast we%ht but of their e^iny^si^e; and transfer it to their 
pwn.- " ' \ '' •' 

. An objection will be stfo^agahist this expectation, which 
may imnfediately b^ terimdied. ^.Th^^iles^ to.wili be said, have 
shown a rootea aversion tp the Allied powers, particularly the 
Russians, and a preference fortjte French^ Now this lias been 
entirely owing to the circumstances. There is no natural anti- 
pathy between Russians and Poles ; etuhe contrary, they have 
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every things to unite them; a common origin, a language al- 
most the same, and manners not dissimilar. Accordingly, in 
ordinary gtrfcmnstances, they live together j and it is Only where 
RussiaA Soldiers occupy their country, that the mutual hatred 
begins to show itself. If die Poles are realty as ardent m their 
wish of restoration, as every fact proves them to be,— the remo- 
val of foreign troops, and the grant of independence, will both 
remove all cause of hatred, and change the aversion now felt 
into gratitude for it will come with all the grace of a free gift. 
This, too, is the moment, when France, having for the third 
time deceived them, they will be the more reclaimed from their 
connexion with her, by obtaining from their neighbours the 
blessing of a separate existence. v 

There are other arrangements, however, short of absolute 
independence— all of which Would confer the most substan- 
tial benefits upon Poland, and contribute in the same propor- 
tion to the advantage and security of the Allies. A separate 
state may be formed, under a constitution as nearly as possible 
resembling that of the Third of May, but annexed to Russia, as 
Hungary is to Austria. The objection to this undoubtedly is, 
that Prussia and Austria would suffer by it, and Russia aJone 
gain ; and this of itself ought to weigh against it, and make 
Russia, on an enlarged view of her interest, and in order to 
keep her two neighbours for ever separate from French con- 
nexions— prefer the entire independence of Poland. It may be 
remarked, however, that such a plan would not increase the 
preponderance of Russia, more than she might at any time aug- 
ment it herself ;— for if she engages in a war with liei neigh- 
bours, she may easily, to use the common expression of the 
continental politicians — * Lcur Jaire sautcr la Pologne . ' Ano- 
ther plhn, much less* beneficial in every view, but still for pre- 
ferable to the duration of the present arrangement, would be to 
incorporate all Poland at once with Russia. The numerous evils 
arising from the division Of the country would be greatly alleviat- 
ed ; and the Poles would be secured against that calamity which 
they now have most reason to dread — the increase of those suf- 
ferings, by new changes and new partition^, 

It was not possible for us to avoid noticing these intermediate 
arrangements ; because it ia. difficult to carry on this discussion, 
without a reference to the PolCs themselves, as well as the inte- 
rests of their MteMters'i and nothing is more clear, than that 
there arpjfcgrees between the opposite extremes of complete re- 
rod new partitions— the choice of which is a matter 
infi^py* important to the happiness of the people. We have 
fmsimg devoted our humble dibits in this Journal to the best 
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interests of humanity 5 — and are too sincerely happy in the re- 
flection, that they may not have been unavailing, to leave such 
considerations out of view. We belong not to the number of 
those* who can feel 110 indignation at injustice, unless commit- 
ted by our enemies ;-*-nbr pity for public misfortunes, unless 
suffered^ by Africans,, or Spainards* " But the interests of the 
Polish people are, however Important, only a subordinate part 
of the present question! The restoration of European independ- 
ence, is the object of every Statesman’s anxious hopes; — the 
revival of sound tad consistent principle alone, can effect it;^~ 
and this cannot be thought possible, by any reflecting mind, 
without the complete reestablishment of Poland a& an independ-„ 
ent State. 

- — . »■* — — — — » »- — — ■■ — : — 

Art. IV. Expose Statistique du Tunkin* de la Cochinchine , du 
Gamboge , du I\iampa*du Laoo , du Lac- Tho, Par M. It— x. 
Sur la relation de M. 'de la Bissachere, Missionaire dans le 
Tuiikih. 2 tom. 8vo. Londres, ,1811. % 

Tracts ) Political , Geographical and Commercial* w the JOomi- 
minions of Am* and the North-western parts of Hindustan. 
By William Franckliw, Major in the service of the Hon. 
East India Company ; and author of a Tour to Persia, the 
History of Shah Aulum, and the Memoirs of George Tho- 
mas, &c. 8 vo. London, 1811. .. 

* ' , ' t 

'The History of Sumatra * , containing art Account of the Govern- 
ment* Laws* Customs , and Manners of the Native Inhabitants ; 
With a Description of the Natural Productions* and. a Rela- 
tion of the ancient Political State of that Island, By Wil- 
liam Marsden, F. R, S. The Third Edition; with Cor- 
rections, Additions, and Plates. 4to. London, 1811. 

*TpHE knowledge which we have hitherto attained respecting the 
-*■ nations who inhabit, the .Eastern Peninsula of India, is very 
imperfect. But tlfe. subject is in, itself, so interesting* and has 
become in its relatjpps to our commercial in- 
terests W the seejni'pe^’ss^ry to pfusent a , aeneral 

outline of IHose countrfes, and of itfce habits £|id l dispositions, 
and am and pettaL of Jfe by wfifeb they are pos- 
sessed. This. as the notices which w<* 

have respecting through’ so great a .raultltiidf 

of volumes, that even inweflinfomied circles, few arc found who 
you 2WI. ho. 44. Z v 
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pretend to much acquaintance with the subject ; and of those who 
do make such pretensions, the notions are obscure and contra- 
dictory., To say the truth, we find no small difficulty in ex- 
'trpe^ng a plain, intelligible, and’ consistent account, from the 
. narrations of travellers into those regions. The greater .part, 
unfortunately, have been ambitious of the character of philoso- 
phers and historians, rather than of the merit of recording plain* 
iy what fell under their own observation. They have attempted 
to delineate the general state and condition of the people; un- 
conscious, as it would seem, of the extreme difficulty of reading 
the hitman character, or painting the manners of nations. And, 
while their views are often false, because they are drawn from 
an observation too much confined to show them the whole ex- 
tent of the subject, one finds in their writings prejudices and 
antipathies which distort the truth. Much time and patience, 
with some critical skill, are required to ascertain the value of 
each report, to confront, to compare, to reconcile, to retain 
the genuine account and reject that which is not satisfactorily 
proved. 

'We have brought together, and placed at the head of this 
article, the titles Of the most recent publications on this subject, 
and shall endeavour to state, as clearly as possible, the result of 
the scattered notices which we have been able to collect. 

The inhabitants of what is called the Peninsula beyond the 
Ganges, or of the region which extends from the Bay of Ben- 
gal to China, and the Chinese sea, may be distinguished into 
,, three divisions ; those who possess the Eastern part, those who 
possess the Western, and those who hold the Southern extre- 
Uiity. The people who inhabit the eastern part show a great 
affinity with the Chinese, whom in point of locality they ap- 
proach : The people on the western side, agree in many import- 
ant particulars with the Hindus : And the southern extremity 
is possessed by the Malays, who are pretty strongly distingnis.li- 
. ed from both races. Of the books which we have announced, 
that on Tonquin, and the countries connected with it, relates 
to the people op the eastern, or Chinese side ; the Tracts con- 
cerning Ava tq those on the western ; and the work of Mars- 
den furnishes the best information we have on the subject of 
the Malays : Of the Tracts of Francklin, a considerable portion , 
relatpssto the people in die north-western parts of Hindustan V 
and of 1 die History of Sumatra, the most considerable portion, df 
course, belongs exclusively to that island. It is no farther, how- 
etfer, i hpi as they afford informationiAh die subject of the East- 
ern Peninsula, that they are here understood as faffing 
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A .k . K ' 

1. The countries bn the western part, which in physical: and 
moral circumstances, most nearly approach Hindustan, have 
commonly received the titles of Assam, Arracan, Ava, Pegu, 
and Siam* The people of these different kingdoms are disnn-p 
gnished by r various shades of character and civilization ; those 
of Siam, m particular, differ from the rest by shades which are 
very perceptible* But still, so many circumstances are common 
to them all, that they may be classed under one head ; and it is 
more the points in which they agree, than those in which they 
differ, that it wpl be possible to comprehend in this general 
sketch. * , 

Of these countries Assam is the most northern. It borders 
on the country of the Grand Lama, or Bootan, and is divided 
by the Berhampootu into two parts, nearly equal. It is se- 
parated on the West from Dacca, the north-east quarter of 
Bengal, by a range of hills, which the Garrows inhabit; a peo- 
ple exhibiting those features of savage life which are so frequent- 
ly found in the more mountainous and inaccessible parts of Hin- 
dustan. It is bounded on the south by Ava and Arracan ; 
and, by an uncertain limit, it connects with China on the east. 

Our chief sources* of information respecting this country are, 
an Extract from the Alemgecrnameh or Mohammed Cazim ; of 
which translations have been published, both in the Asiatic Mis- 
cellany of Mr Gladwin, and in the Indian Telegraph ; and a 
Geographical Description of Assam, by Dr Wade, published in 
the Asiatic Annual Register for 1805. A French gentleman, 
of the name of Chevalier, who, at a subsequent period, was 
governor of the French settlement at Chanderriagore, attempt- 
ed a commercial speculation to Assam, by embarking a con- 
siderable property on the river at Dacca, and proceeding in 
a fleet of boats to the confines of the kingdom. He was 
immediately put under an escort, who conducted him to the 
capital, but deprived him of all intercourse with the natives. 
His knowledge was thus confined to what he was able to disco- 
ver from hEs boat; and he quitted the country without leave, 
by means of a stratagem. The notices Concerning Assam, 
which Major Rennel has given us in his work, were chiefly de- 
rived from this gentleman ; hut they are very scanty, and Dr 
Wade complainsr that^ they are fer from correct. Among the 
transactions of Lord Cpraw^i^ wats a diploma- 

tic mission to the king of Assam i but it neither produced any 
political consequences, nor, unless we except the geographical 
sketch of Dr W&de, did it add much to our knowledge. Mr 
Woqd, of the corps of engineers, who accompanied the dopu* 
tation in quality of surveyor! presented to government amap of 
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the rivet, theBerhampootir, and of as much of the country as 
lie could, survey, up to the capital, Rungpore- Gurgowm Dr 
Wade informs us, that » copy of this map was liberally com- 
municated to him, through Lord Teignmouth, then Governor- 
general, to be prefixed to the History of Gowrinatsing, late mo- 
narch of Assam : Rut though we are told that this stork was, 
transmitted to Europe for publication, in the year \1&6 f we be- 
lieve that it has never appeared. t 

'Hie kingdom of Assam is understood to be about seven hun- 
dred' miles in length; and its mean breadth about seventy j 
though iirsome places, where the mountains recede, it greatly 
exceed! that proportion. Dr Wade thinks sixty thousand squat e 
miles a very moderate calculation of its superficial extent,; in 
other words, that it exceeds considerably England and Wales. 
The whale country is a valley, of gieat fertility, not only divided 
by the great stream of die Berhainpootu, but every where inter- 
sected by, numerous rivers. 

Our informants concur in assuring us, that this country wa» 
both highly cultivated, and very populous; at least till the ravages 
of a kite war, by which it is stated to have deeply suffered. * Be- 
tween these rivers, ' says the author of tfje Alemgeormaneh of Mo* 
hammed Cassim, describing two of the chief rivers which intersect 
the country, and include a considerable portion of it between their 
streams, * is an island, well inhabited, and in on excellent state of 
tillage. It contains a Spacious, clear, and pleasant country, extend- 
ing to the distance of -about fifty coss. Across the Donee (that hr 
on dm other side of wire of the above mentioned rivers) fe a wide, 
agreeable, mid level cwlntry, which delights the heart of the behold- 
er. The whole face of it is marked with population and tillage ; and 
it presents, on every side, charming prospects, of ploughed fields, 
harvests, gardens, and groves. From the village Salagerek to the 
City of Ghergongy is adpace of about fifty cuss, filled with such att 
uninterrupted range of gardens, plentifully stocked with fruit trees, 
dmt it appears «s one garden. Within them are the houses of the 
peasants , and ft beautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, 
and of garden and wild flowers, blowing together. Ad vie country 
is overflowed in the rriuy season, a high and broad causeway has 
been raised, for the Convenience of travellers feom Saiagerek tar 
Ghergpng, which 111 the only uncultivated ground to be seen. Barb 
ghfe of this road fa planted with shady herpboqs, ,ib« top* which 
meet, and are optodoed. Amongst the ftuits, which t*n» country 
produces are nutnifito& plantotnVjjtcW oranges, limes, pjno* 

app&s, and pudfeferJ'a ^nclefttf ftm^eb^ which P» *nch aft excel- 
lent flavour, that eviiyper^xi wap, tottefie prefers k to toe plum- 
There are alto edcoa-btoihs^ Pepper rifies, beetle trees, and toe 
Ipadij (fitflfofeftnortV, ifi great plenty! The sugar-cane excels Tft 
poftitoto and sWe'eufikd } and la of tore® colbttfe,. red, black, and 
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white. There is ginger, free from fibres, at\d beetle leaf. The 
strength vegetation and fertility of the soil are such, that whafc* - 
ever seed is sown, Or -slips planted, they always thrive. The coup* 
try of Gt.ercol, which is on the northern side Of Berhftrnpootu, Is also 
in the highest slpte of cultivation It even surpasses Dekfokol (that 
part of the country- which is oh the south side of the- river, and of 
Which he had spoken first) in population and tillage* ? 

From this account of the state of agriculture, we pass to 
what the same author observes respecting the ay is and manu- 
factures of the Assamese. 4 The silks/ he says, 4 are excel- 
lent, and resemble those of China. They ‘are successful in em- 
broidering with flowers, and in weaving velvet, and tautband* 
which is a species of silk of which they make tents&nd kenauts/ 
Of the othef arts which they practise, war is thfe only one of 
which he takes notice ; and in this he represents them as highly 
formidable, not only by their bravery, out their skill. 4 The 
martial weapons of this country, ' he observed, 4 are the musket, 
sword, spear, and arrow and bow of bamboo. In UieirTorts and 
boats, they have also plenty of cannon, yerbzun (swivels)* and 
ramchnngee, in the management of which they are very expert 
The Rajahs of this country have not bowed the head of submission 
and obedience, nor have they paid tribute or revenue to the most 
powerful monarch ; but they have curbed the ambition, and check- 
ed the conquests of the most victorious princes of Hindustan. The 
solution of the difficulties attending a War against them has baffled 
the penetration of heroes who have been styled conquerors of the 
world. Wherever an invading army has entered their territory, the 
Assamians have covered themselves in strong posts, and have dis«- 
tressed the enemy by stratagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cut- 
ting off their provisions. If these means have failed/ they b&ve de- 
clined a battle in the field; but have carried the peasants into the 
mountains, burnt the grain, and left the country empty. But when 
the rainy season was set in upon the enemy* thfey have watched their 
opportunity to make excursions and vent their rage. The faipished 
invaders have either become their prisoners, or been put to death. 
In this manner, powerful and numerous armies have been sunk in 
that whiilpool of destruction* and not a soul has escaped. * 

Dr Wade, in concluding his geographical sketch, gives his 
testimony to the high state of culture and population in this 
kingdom iii the following words. fi Such were the populous and 
highly cultivated districts of Assam, previous to the Mo&marin 
rebellion; but that savage people carried desolation through a 
great part; of the upper provinces/ 

We have been the more full in these notices as they are in 
tbemsehes curious/ and as they seem to us to indicate greater 
advances jn civilisation than Mahomrncd Cazim is willing to al- 
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A stele tif high improvement in agriculture is always ac- 
companied by ,a corresponding progress in other respect# And 
here WeiSe improvement, not inagricillture merely, but even in 
.the mhre-tehned art of gardening} the Assamese excelling in the 
cultivation both of fruits and Sowers* We are much inclined 
therefore fq suspect the testimony of the Mogul historian, when 
we find him expressing himself with great contempt of this peo- 
ple. Indeed no language is manifestly that of prejudice and 
antipathy, not of cool inquiry and impartial observation, Olid, 
has in it that peculiar tone of abhorrence which often .marks a 
man of uncultivated spirit in speaking of the enemies of. his faith 
apd nation. . ' ■ ' 

. The affinity^of the Assamese to the Hipdus is sufficiently as- 
certained by their language. are assured by the translator 
of the Persian extract in the Indian Telegraph quoted above, 
that th« Bengalee is generally ' spoken in Assam, that young 
priests often come to N uddeah for instruction; and that their 
dialect is perfectly understood by the Bengal teachers. Dr Ley. 
den, in his dissertation on * the Languages and Literature of the 
Indo-Chinese nations, ’ has entirely omitted the language of 
Assam. , 1 

' Our conceptions however, of the state of society and govern- 
ment among the Assamese, become more precise, by surveying 
.the circumstances of the neighbouring nations, with whom we 
are a little better acquainted ; and who, as they have been deriv 7 
ed from the same Stock,' and have been exposed to the influence 
of similar circumstances, both physical arid moral, may well be 
supposed to resemble them, in the great outlines of their social 
and political Condition. 

: * What was formerly described by geographers as the kingdom of 
Ava, is inhabited by a people who are called Birmans, or (as 
our Oriental instructors never agree about the orthography of 
their words) Butmans, or Bermans, or Barmans, or Barmas. 
The kingdom of Ava, ‘or of the Birmans, commences immedi- 
ately south of Assam ; and, with the exception of the ‘narrow 
slip, along the upper part of the western coast, which consti- 
tutes the territory of Arracan, includes one half of the penin- 
sula, till it reaches the confines ofPegu; The territory of Pegu 
is included betwrieri that of Ava and that of Sisth } it extends 
not fer from the coast inwards, and is not of great extent. In 
the time .of the earEest of Our EuropCan wnters concerning 
this pa^of India, the Birman sovereign held, the kingdom 
of Mm In a kind of subjection, and exacted a tribute from 
ter prince. Ip the year 1 the Peguvians imagin- 
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ing that they had powerto throw off the yoke of the Birmans, 
not only renounced their obedience* but, having tried their 
strength, they pushed their enterprise still farther. They enter* 
ed the $rman tnmtoiy 3 and in 17 £2 took possession of Ava, 
its capital, made its monarch a captive, and totally reduced the 
kingdom* An instrument, apparently feeble, was the author of 
the next, revolution i the period of which was tong delayed. 
Alompra, a Birman of low extraction, the head-man of a pet- 
ty village, was provoked to oppose the insolence of his Pegu- 
vian masters, and to drive them from his village. He was 
quickly joined by a band of supporters. They enabled him to 
defeat a small body of Peguviam who were sent to chastise him. 
The ardour of the Birmans was roused : and the man, not- 
withstanding the meanness of his birth and education, had talents 
to improve his advantages. H e became the leader of his country- 
men against their invaders. Towards the conclusion of the year 
1753, ne obtained possession of Ava, the capital ; and gained a 
victory over the king of* Pegu, who marched in person agains^rm. 
Having now cleared of its enemies the greater part of his native 
country, he was recognized as the founder of a new dynasty, 
and had no inclination to stop in his victorious career. He npt 
only recovered from the Peguvians whatever part of the Bir- 
man territory they had usurped, but proceeded to attack them 
in their own dominions. The Peguvians were by no means able 
to withstand his arms. In 1757 ne bad so far pushed- his con- 
quests, that he was able to invest their capital, which, after a 
short resistance, submitted ; and the kingdom was delivered up 
into his hands. He was now one of the most powerful sove- 
reigns of the East ; and the Birman empire, including the king- 
doms of Ava and Pegu, comprehended a large portion of the 
Eastern peninsula. Some districts, however, which lay east of 
Pegu, had formerly belonged to that kingdom, but were now u- 
surped by the Siamese. Alompra could not endure to be de- 
prived of what he regarded as a natural part of his territory. 
He carried his arms into the disputed countries $ annexed them 
to his dominions, and being now embroiled with the Siamese, pro- 
secuted his hostilities against them. The usual success attended 
his enterprises. He had gained the most important advantages, 
had penetrated to the very capital, and invested it with his vic- 
torious army, whan he was attacked with a distemper which 
quickly put a period to his days, and to the war in which he 
was engaged, m 1760. His son reigned till 1764, and was 
succeeded by his brother Shepibuan, to the prejudice of his in- 
fant son. The reign pf Shembuan was not only distinguished 
by the renewal of the war with Siam, which he prosecuted to 
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$? e kmgdojnj bui,by a fqri^idaMe iuvasiqn of 
bff uo^|0^j\frcip Chinfy the governmentof which had be- 
come yearns of the Birman power. / ; ^hembiian met and totally 
immense ajripy which had 'been desp^chedfpr Ida 
^ov^th*w^ hnfc hea^ecdily Jo^t his hew kingdom of Siam, by 
imp^jrgcUoh of the pcople, vvho set up a relation pjf 
Aeir /ormpftj^h^ign, /The' pnmaU empire, ^p]agh jt ha? 
been *omethW^baken by thosb 'internal commotibnsVbich so; 
often distract and divide eastern sovereignties,; has not only pfe- ; 
served the extent at Which it was left by Shembtian, but, in the 
year 1783,' planned and accomplished the conquest of the small 
bat fertile 'territory of Amman, which lay between it and the 
sea, opposite, to the mouths of the Ganges ; and it now includes 
the kingdoms of Ay a, Arracan, and Pegu, and encroaches up* 
on that oi Siam, as far south as the city of Mergui. 

; >As t$toe different kingdoms, then, form now but one empire ; 

)T. 4 jd[i»br nor 90 much from one another, in 
'chia^tjSrJ v ;m|innefei 'Civilization , religion , or any of the other 
C^nnih^tences ^ which usually divide mankind, as to experience 
ahy considerable difficulty in coalescing into one people, the ac- 
count which is rendered of the government, the laws, the liter- 
ature, the arts, manners and religion of the Birmans, who are 
the leading division, will suffice pretty exactly to characterize 
pnd delineate the social, moral, and political condition of the 
whole. > ; 

{;• The Government is monarchical, upon the usual plan of east- 
f em sovereignties, where the human mind is yet too little culti- 
i vated and strengthened, 1 to erect any regular system of control 
on the will of the monarchy, and where of course his will, and 
that; of Jhis more immediate agents, guide and determine every 
thing* The consequence^ are, what they- have always been, 
and always moat be, that the interests of the people are sacri- 
ficed to the fancied interests of the ruler and his agents, which 
are pursued witha disregard of others proportioned to the state 
of rudeness and ignorance. « : ; 

The kjng, os divine prescription had also established among 
the Hindus, governs through the medium a council > The 
king, * says the code of Menu, 6 shall chuseacouncil, consisting of 
seven or eight ministers, men whose ancestors yrer«^se rVants of kings, 
•who are versed in the holy books, who are personally brave, wh 


are skilled to the ute of vreaponVand whose lineage is noble 1 and 

^ ^ 


with them on the affaiVdf W :fcfe is 


suit. * The council <jjf 'qT 1 four princi- 

pal members, who twth'deubcme End transact, and of four se- 


condary iftember* ,wJ 

* 'S' 
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- The i&ws bf the Birmans* asfofastbey can be said to hare 
a definite efcistenfcei & far, $$ they are constituted 

by an established form of word?, are the same with those of the 
Hittdu^ Giirchief informants, Colonel Symes, in, his account 
of his embaS^ t and Major Francklin, in the tracts before us, 
both concur in this. / The Birmans,* sayrd^pnel Symes, 

generally, call their code Pertoa Sath, or Saswa^JEk if. pne among 
*the maaypommentarieS on Mend. *r He adds, ^T^feirman system 
of jurisprudence is replete with sound morality, and iii my opinion 
is distinguished above any other Hindu commentary for perspicuity 
and good sense. It provides specifically for almost every species of 
crime that can be committed I and adds ^copious chapter of picce- 
dents and decisions, to guide "the inexperienced in cases where there is 
doubt and difficulty. * He states/ another* circumstance, which is 
worthy Of notice, as clearly establishing the affinity between the Bir- 
mans, and Arracanese. 4 I was so fortunate , y he says,' * as* to pro- 
cure a translation of the most remarkable passages of* the Birman 
code, which were Tendered into Xatin by Padre Vincentius Sefcger- 
mano, and to my great surprise I found it to correspond closely with 
a Persian version of the Arracan code, winch is now in my posses- 
sion. 9 Major Francklin says , 4 The ancient written law is called Da- 
jtnasat: it is the same as the Hindu, and they have the institutes of 
Menu under three -titles. Perhaps they & r e only varied comments. 
I have three perfect copies : the first is entitled Alha-nhec t the second 
JMe-ti'keCi and the third Mhd signifies great, as in Sanscrit . 9 

These passages indicate, not merely affinity between the Bir- 
mans and the ancieilt Hindus, but a similar advancement in the 
career of civilization. A people which can boast of equal ad- 
vancement with another in laws and government, is not likely 
to lag far behind in any other respect. What is true then, with 
regard to the civilization of the one, may also be inferred with 
regard to the civilization of the other $ and the knowledge we 
have respecting the one people may thus reflect light upon the 
condition of the other. 

The Religion of the Birmans is in like manner a branch of 
the Hindu stock. It is not Brahmcnism, however, but Bood- 
dhism, so called from the name which the Hindus bestow upon 
the Creator, in his ninth incarnation or descent upon the 
globe. , There is indeed a controversy, which of the two is the 
original belief, and whether Brahmcnism preceded Boodhism. 
But in this dispute we are nowise called upon to interfere. The 
two modifications of the religion agree pretty nearly in the same 
views of mythology, and character of the Godhead, and differ 
considerably in matters of ceremonial observance# The grand 
distinction is constituted by the important circumstance of castes, 
or the reparation of the people into hereditary professions* and 
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rfmks; Thfe *paration, which it Is well known is wie of the 
trt-and features of Brahmehism, isdetoched frorii Boodhism, 
and cobsfitutes, it must be allowed.^ very impdrtantdiflerence 
betweeiCtbe forms of Hindu and Birman society, if we m- 
ouiife to which side this remarkable circumstance throws the ad- 
vantage, it may be remarked, that the hicititution of m ; 
it is naturally % ihvention of 4 rude and comparativeJy a bar- ff 
barous a<re, so',' by an irresistible and baneful operation, it per- 
petuates rudeness* ■, by precluding improvement. T Birmans ... 
are delivered from the chains which this imposes upon toe pro- 
gress of civilization. But we are not perfectly sure that m a 
rude state of society and government, , the elevation of the priest- 
hood, which is part of the institution of castes, may not impose £ 
salutary restraint upon the ferocity of power in toe hands of an *p. 
unlimited monarch, and tend to soften toe tone of adminismi- 
tion. It is not impossible that the mildness of the Hindu dis- 
position, which constitutes a remarkable feature, at so low a 
iteee of civilization, may not in a considerable degree have been 
owmg to the gentler character impressed upon the government 
bv the controlling power of the Brahmens j while the rude and 
harsh tone of despotism which holds toe Birmans in barbarity, 
might not be softened by the influence of a powerful order at 
priests in counteraction to the arbitrary and capricious will of 

WhaT is communicated respecting the Literature of the Bir- - 
mans, is calculated to convey to us an idea of it quite m lugh 
as we have of that either of the Hindoos or of the Chinese. 

< The Barma language, ’ says Dr Leyden, ‘ has been highly culti- 
vated in composition, and contains numerous works m religion and 
science ; besides numerous books on astrology, mythology, medicine 
and law in the latter of which the most important is the Dam ma-Sat 
Kuee or great system of justice, with the constitutions of the Barma 
nrinces The Birinas are asserted by Dr Buchanan, to possess nu- 
merous historical works relative to the different dynasties of these 
nrinces. Thesepeople, says he, have also translated histones of the 
Chinese and Siamese, and of the kingdoms of Kathee, Koshan-pyee, 
Pagoo, Saymmay and Layn-zayn. » They also possess, of course, 
a still greater assortment, of works of the poetical class. Colonel 
Svmes! who saw the royal library, informs us, that « every thing 
seemed to be arranged with perfect regularity, and I was informed, 
fsavs he), that there were books upon divers subjects j mere on di- 
vinftv than any other : hut history, music, medicine, painting, and 
romance had their separate tr eatises. The books were regularly class- 

* On the Language and Situation of the Indo-Chinese nations, by 
John Leyden, M.B. Asiat. Besearches, vol.x. p. 234. 
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ed, and the contents of each chest werewritten in gold letters on the 
lid. The librarian opened two, and showed me some very beautiful 
writing pn thek leaves of ivory, the margins of which were orna- 
mented with flowers of gold, neatly executed. And* if all the other 
chests were as well filled as those that were submitted to our inspect 
tion, it js not improbable, that his Burmap Majesty tnay possess a 
more numerous library than any potentate from the banka of the Da- 
nube toihe borders of China. * Those characteristics of, the literal 
ture of a rude people, which adhere to that both of the Hindus 
and Chinese, distinguish als6 the literature of the Birmans ; and 
still farther prove their approximation to the same level of civi- 
lization. 

They have made a progress in the Arts, which will also bear a 
comparison with that of the most celebrated nations in their own 
quarter of the globe. The works of the loom, for example, are 
carried among them to great perfection; and they excel in* the 
art of dyeing. But these manufactures they prosecute onlyfor 
their own consumption. They smelt metals, iron in large quan- ■ 
titles 5 make paper and various articles of lacquered ware ; re- 
iine culinary saltpetre ; make gunpowder, but, compared with 
European, of indifferent quality ; manufacture their own iron- 
mongery, which is coarse; found brass for various purposes; 
build ships and boats ; turn in wood an<l ivory ; polish and cut 
their precious stones ; and excel in pottery. Their agriculture 
is rude, like that of the Hindus, and its implements coarse and 
inefficient ; but they are said to be skilful in working their cat- 
tle, and thus excel the Chinese, who chiefly cultivate the ground 
by the spade and the hand. 

There seem to be none of those stupendous masses of architec- 
ture which have been so of ten the productions of a rude age and 
an oppressive government, though they are so commonly admir- 
ed as the vestiges of civilization and prosperity. In construct- 
ing, however, and in adorning their houses and what is perhaps 
the superior art, in planning their towns and forming their 
streets, there is no deficiency of skill, 1 The streets of Pegu, * 
says Colonel Symes, 4 are spacious, as are those of all the Bur- 
man towns that I have seen. The new town is well paved with 
brick ; and on each side of the way there is a drian to carry off 
the water . 9 Of the hall of audience in the royal palace, and of 
that in which he was received by the grand priest of the empire. 
Colonel Symes gives the most magnificent description ; and re- 
presents the appearance as highly grand and striking. Of any 
of the other fine arts among the Birmans, little seems to have 
met the, eye of the few observers whom we have yet introduced 
into, the country, or to have excited their research. Colonel 
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Symes, however, gives us an account of a dramatic exhibition 
performed at Pegu, in the open court of the viceroy’s house* 
which waa illuminated by lamps and torches. The actors were 
front 8ff»n, and displayed no common talents in their art. 1 The 
diakigtfe, * says that author, * was spirited without rant, and the 
action animated without being extravagant $ the dresses of the 
principal performers were showy and becoming . 9 The plot was 
taken from the famous Hindu poem, the Rani ay an. 
y With respect to the character of the people, and the descrip- 
tion and tone of their government, we have an instructive ex- 
ample of the different aspects under which, upon a superficial 
observation, the same things present themselves to different eyes % 
and of the necessity of exerting a tittle critical discrimination in 
extracting the matter of evidence from the. eyewitnesses of In- 
dian scenes. We have hardly any Indian observer of greater in- 
telligence, or more above vulgar errors, than Colonel Symes and 
Major Francklin ; yet the one of these gentlemen represents the 
government of the Birmans as mild, considerate, humane ; and 
the people as orderly, benevolent, and sociable: — while tin other 
describes the government as coarse, boisterous, and unfeeling j 
and the people as rude, cruel, and treacherous. * The Birmans, 
under their present monarch/ says Colonel Symes, * are certainly 
rising fast in the scale of oriental nations. Knowledge increases with 
commerce ; and as they are not shackled by any prejudice of castes, 
restricted to hereditary occupations, or forbidden from participating 
with strangers in every social bond, their advancement will, in all 
probability, be rapid. At present, so far from being in a state of in- 
tellectual darkness, although they have not explored the depths of 
scienee, nor reached to excellence in the finer arts, they yet have 
an undeniable claim to the character of a civilized and well-instruct- 
ed people. Their laws are wise, and pregnant with sound morality ; 
and, in general, I believe, conscientiously administered. Their po- 
lice is better regulated than ip most European countries. Their na- 
tural disposition is friendly and hospitable to strangers $ and their 
manners rather expressive of manly candour, than courteous dissimu- 
lation. A knowledge of letters is so widely diffused, that there are 
no mechanics, few of the peasantry, or even of the common water- 
men, who cannot read and write in the vulgar tongue . 9 This de- 
scription announces to us ? a government and a people, of botji 
of which, the virtues are of no ordinary standard. The pic- 
ture resembles that which is so often held up to us of the suppos- 
ed state pf things among the anciept Hindus. But we have next 
to hear in what manner these very objects are pourtrayect by ano- 
ther observer. * The government , 9 says Major Francklin, * is 
an ^unlimited inpnarchy— all prescriptive rights, usages, life, liberty, 
$0 property, prostrated at the feet of the despot. He assumes 
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the prerogative* and exacts the sameadbtation as is paid to theDeitjft 
His will i» law'}' , jrtod hw voioe fate;/. ' Every officer, civil or military, 
is a judge i and can try petty causes, or punish trespasses by dogging, 
fine, or impriw&toent; *n authority productive of infinite oppression 
and abuse. It maybe truly said. here, that there is no country where 
there is so mtich W arid so little justice. -Cau seft^igitt^! inone court,* 
may bd semoved by appeal to another, and ultimatpfr bis, Majesty 
in Council, Whetq the decisions inged«aI^e'pret^jtH|i;but Ae ex- 

J pence dffiT "I- d^Xfated the- re* 

utar system and proceedings ^df^oyprnrnfint ^ \ but, tnfe v abuses are 
readful indeed j and' I coulddfetail-such a daryajtive of ..enormities 
a| would excite commiseration in the most obdurate breast. ’ On the 
raaracter of the JJifpisSns, both those of exalted ttnd thos*of 
view rank, Major ¥Vabcfclin thus expresses himself. ‘ The Bir- 
mah court appears to. ine aii assembly of clowgs, who have neiUjer 
Improved their manners nor their sincerity by their transposition. 
They have retained their native chicane, and vicious propensities, and 
have hot acquired the blandishments of polish to veil the deformities 
of vice, or expansion of mii>d. to check its domination,. fo theifc su- 
periors, the Bihnahs are abjectly submissive ; towards strangers ah* 
dacious and ungrateful ; in power rapacious and cruel ; in war treacher- 
ous and ferocious ;. in their dealings litigious and faithless ; in appe- 
tite insatiable and avaricious ; in habit lazy ; in their ideas, persons, . 
houses, and food, obscenely filthy, below, any thing I have ever seen 
that has claims to humanity. It must not be denied, that they pos- 
sets brutal Courage ; but it tends rather to debase than exalt them ; 
it is irregular, uhcertaih, , and not to be depended upon. They are 
strict observers of the ceremonial parts Of their religion; charitable 
to’ their priests^— and to the poor. In the' country, I am told, hospi- 
table, and net vindictive^;— ^superstitious, addicted to magic; — cheer- 
ful ---.petient under. sufferings ; hardy ; frugal ; and affectionate pa- 
rents, They would make good soldiers in the hands of a skilful ge- 
neral ; On d, perhaps, good subjects tinder, a virtuous magistrate. But 
unhappily their present govemmentseems only calculated to exalt 
thCir vices,, and to depress their virtues. ’ 

Among such contradictions and inconsistencies, which are to 
4^ fount), not tnerefy in tHe accounts of different persons, but in 
pa^tsi of the same observer's narrative, it requires some 
p£ critied skill to find out the truth. It is pretty well 
in which all observers agree, . that the 
’ : a, sljage of society considerably removed 

* -filets establish. that they are, 

, the cortdititrii of a civilized 

...... Colonel $ym&, remarks, 'that 

uatlilMSa^ adlmitpfr fidthful picture of 
r’lhitheid|i'*jker ; ||ii^'#he0,* ori the djlph^oF the Ronjan 

w " ~ ~ 
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barbarians from the north, * we may so fair agree with him, 
(though there is no feudality in the government of the Birmans), 
as to admit, that in rudeness and refinement,* in excellence and 
defect* 4n vice and virtue, in knowledge and ignorance, in coarse- 
» ness mid art, in the government, ana in the personal qualities of 
the.people, the Birmans and the Europeans of the middle ages, 
are not very for removed from eath other. As soon as this con- 
clusion is established, we can no longer be perplexed by the dis- 
cordant accounts of Colonel Symes and Major Frandklin. We 
know that a people situate at that intermediate Stage of civilize 
tion, displays a mixed character : That as it exhibits the seeds 
okmany of the virtues of civilized .life, some of them germinat- 
ing, others considerably grown ; ‘a large proportion remains un- 
exterminated of the plants of a ruder age. There is a mixture 
of jhat industry which characterizes a cultivated people, with 
that sloth which adheres to a savage race ; of that power of re- 
straining the mdre hurtful passions, which is acquired by a peo- 
ple trained under efficient laws and regulated manners, with 
those explosions which are habitual among rude and lawless 
tribes $ of those tender affections which hardly in any situation 
are altogether obliterated from tlic human breast, with some- 
thing of that obdurate cruelty which a state of habitual ter- 
ror, suffering and oppression, arfc found to engender ; of a 
love of truth and fidelity to engagements, with the falsehood and 
treachery of savage life; of that adherence to general rules, 
which proves the excellence of a regular government, with much 
of that momentary exertion of arbitrary will which characteriz- 
es a rude one. The different representations, therefore, of Co- 
lonel Syrnes, and of. Major Francklin, (and we may extend the 
observation to the various classes of our instructors with regard 
to the Hindus), arc apt to mislead, and to perplex, not because 
they are false, but because they are partial, 

While nothing is in truth more rare than the talent of under- 
standing the spirit of nations, and delineating their true charac- 
ter, every traveller thinks it incumbent on him, instead of de- 
tailing facts, (from a large collection of which only, treasonable 
conjectures may be formed), to set about an estimate of the cha- 
racters of the people. Such attempts are almost always unsuc- 
cessful. Some striking feature is Selected as Indicating a cha- 
racter or place in the scale of nations, which a more enlarg- 
ed observation would have shown to afford no true criterion, 
and the portrait m unconsciously distorted. In the relations of 
thdse who have described "td us the nations of the East, this er- 
M^%p%r^itin two opposite ways. Some of them seem to 
'IflRVwll struck, br, oft the wnofe of their limited observa- 
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lion, most deeply impressed, with some trait (which in the mm2 
gled character of such a nation as we have bfcen describing 
may easUy be found), appearing to indicate a cultivated spirit 
and high State of civilization ; while others have chanced to en- 
counter examples of the treachery or cruejty whid(i belong to a 
ruder ager And, from such partial observation* thfebhe has rant- 
ed die people among the more civilized nations, the world, 
and described their institutions, and their arts and policy, con- 
sistently with that idea ; while the other has viewed them as 
little removed from savage life, and construed all that they could 
understand, or were permitted to see, of their institutions, ac- 
cording to that impression. Thus, it appears to us that Major 
Francklin has, from an observation too limited, formed an esti- 
mate, and given us a delineation of the character of the Bir- 
mans less favourable than it ought to have been ; while those who 
have described the Hindus and Chinese have run into an oppo- 
site fault. To the one nation has been given a place in the scale 
of civilization much lower than the truth $ to the other has been 
assigned a rank considerably too high. 

There is, however, but one voice with regard to the import- 
ance of the Birman dominions in a commercial point of view : 
This has appeared from the exertions of our government, in In- 
dia, to establish commercial regulations with the government of 
the Birmans; and the importance of the establishment is great- 
ly increased by the recent abridgement of the monopoly, and 
the partial opening to a free trade with the regions of India. It 
is a country distinguished not only by great fertility of soil, under 
a,|$roperature adapted to the cultivation of the most precious 
productions of the ground, but blessed with uncommon salubrity 
of climate. It possesses the advantage of water carriage, not 
only from the great extent of coast, but by means of its navi- 
gable rivers, opening communications to the principal parts of 
the kingdom. It is; situate most commodiously for intercourse 
with India, with China, with the islands in the Southern Sea, 
and even with Europe. 

Mr Francklin estimates the population in the whole of the Bir- 
man dominions, at 11,200,000 persons. Colonel Symes sup- 
poses, that if wef should carry it as high as 17,000,000, includ- 
ing Arracan, we should ‘ rather fall short, of, , than exceed the 
truth . 9 Even if we should suppose, that the lowest of tbes$ es- 
tiinates is considerably exaggerated, (and this is what we incline 
to believe), what Major Francklin subjoins is Undoubtedly true; 

* that a free market for the supply of such & population, unrestrain- 
ed by religious prejudices, and particularly partial to our manufactures* 
hpth Indian and European, are objects of no email importance to 
our commercial interests/ 
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This- is n 'ehtumktahce to which it would he Well that our com- 
mercial eoatitrymen who may have views upon India, should 
particjibfc$y direct their attention, The Honourable the Direc- 
tors af the East IridiaCompany, in' the debates upon the open* 

id depreciate theirade 
■Wjftibi ti»e WesternPettin^a, by raising £ pretence of, the w^pt 
trf a taste for i ohi''hofhthodiii(fs 5 hot reflecting, it seem?/ thatiu 
. commercial Country Canalways adapt itself to the teste of its c»tt- 
tomer. , But in, die Eastern Peninsula, it happens',- that' no ef- 
forts of adaptation are, regtuijpd. J ; Ubr goods arfc thOre in parti- 
eufor deraabd. There too the unprivileged merchants will' find 
another advantage, which possibly they may have occasion to 
pfite»*^-«tewptibn from nil those obstructions which tlie Cpm- 
"pj&f» in their 'strangely ixihfounded characters of commercial ri- 
vals and despots, may impose upon their operations in thelndo- 
Britahmc dominions. It is even not impossible, that the exemp- 
tion frbm those obstructions, which will be seen to exist in the 
•eastern side of the bay, will prevent, or at any rate diminish, the 
disposition to create them on the western. Major Francklin ob- 
serves, that a nation situate as that of the Birmans, with a great 
extent offortile soil to cultivate and to people, will naturally 
present » demand for manufactured goods, with which it -will be 
their interest to supply themselves from abroad, confining chief- 
ly their own industry to the productions of the ground. •» This 
itldeCfl is an observation, which may with equal justice be appli- 
ed to tdl the countries of the Eastern Peninsula ; and if we were 
to addi of all India, we should hot greatly mislead. This cir- 
cumstance, were perfect freedom of trade to leave scope, to the 
operations of nature, would, secure for ages the most beneficial 
sort of commercial connexion between Europe and Asia, on 
which the. distance and expense of carriage, would impose, the 
'only limits. 

After what we have thus said of the Birmans, it will not be 


necessary to' use many words on the subject of the Siamese. It 
so happens, that we have little or no information respecting this' 
people from any Englishman • The few circumstances respecting 
•their language abd education, which Df 'Leyden haid ; gteaneo, 
and which ne has exhibited in the discourse afotesdy quoted, 
«mstitute {sHgl« and: unsatisfactory as they ar^'iteaidy the sum 


of what .we I 


upon this subject frtenVifln • English 

•ptidMx Qaf-Aki w&frmmt is La Loubere, wBfo Went as amfoss- 
fe'ISf^teehtii fo the JKfog- cf Sfoan' And 
lisbed from the representations of the 
fewhidh mt from* the papers, of the 
fitfpihi in 1771, is the iao st importettL 
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Every thing which we are told ,reap«$tiTig the government* the 
laws, the literature, the arts,, and personal qualities, of the 
Siamese, marksa correspondent state of advancement with 
that of the Birmans, Of the diversity IftpJtW* modes* oyr 
information h too scanty to enable f nl.^Jd§termine the ex- 
tent That the religion, of the F*th 

that of the Birmans, and derived * ft W 'iWjjSNp^ origin as 
that of the Hindus, there* seams be^afift^t^,iey|dance. 
Their laws are in high reputation afi dyer the m&%$ DM no 
Englishmen has yet looked into their written codes. It is not 
ascertained whether, like those' Ot the Birmans,, they are of 
Hindu, or of indigenous birth Although f)r Leyden conjec- 
tured (and all that he appears to s have known, entitled himbiftto 
conjecture), that the common language was different from that 
of the Birmans, yet there are facts which appear to establish 
a contrary opinion. One circumstance which we have already 
stated, on the authority of Colonel Symes, is very strong-— that 
Siamese dramatists come to perform in the Birman dominions ; 
an event not very probable, unless the language were com mod* 
The Portuguese first, and afterwards the Dutch, had important 
settlements in Siam. The French were permitted, in the time of 
Louis the Fourteenth, to erect both a factory and a fortification 5 
— and two cities were yielded to them in absolute property; but 
they did not improve their advantages. Siam, in respect of fer- 
tility, loco-position, and productive labour, possesses commercial 
advantages of the same nature with the Birman empire; but on the 
coast, at least, the climate is far from healthy. If the Birman 
empire holds together at its present extent, Siam, there is little 
doubt, will ere long be deprived of its independence. But it is 
an event not, perhaps, less probable, that the Birman empire 
itself will fall into confusion, and be dismembered. 

Notwithstanding the circumstances already stated, which ap- 
pear to connect these nations with the Hindus, two other cir- 
cumstances are mentioned, which denote an affinity with the 
Chinese j so curious are the gradations by which these people 
melt into one another. Those circumstances are, a similarity of 
persons, and a peculiarity of language. We doubt, however, 
whether the similarity of persons is so strongly marked, as to con- 
stitute any certain indication ; and we are pretty sure, that thene 
is something fanciful in the conclusions that are built upon tlie 
distinction of monosyllabic and polysyllabic languages. Our ao 

r iintance with the more distant languages of the East is so slight, 
t a writer of strong imagination may form^And with a little 
ingenuity justify and support, respecting their pfigia and affinity, 
any opinions to which he may be inclined* , ; ; 
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S. 'We shah fmwyregced (e the .jwtapfe inhabiting the eastern 
part of this peninsula, between whom and the Chinese there is a 
more .dgehfod infinity. Those cotmtries have in general been 
knowahythe names of Tanquin, Qc^Wn* China, Cambochu, Si* 
ampti, aneH.aos. * m$jsttime, except the last, which 

fos » roountaijiow regioB, and 
the people and ttebliar of M* deia Btssachcre^s 

ac&nmt, asrad* TM& religion and manners have 

been safch <j» mm ct^efctare^. to .resemble those of Sifti% 
though weir person*. $$ liker to those of the Chinese, It i$,» 
matter of some tfoftbt* therefore, to, which side of the peninsula 
they belong. Wehaveplaoed them, in the Chinese division, bo* 
eiOSa they »fe ranged under the same government. , 

, Otfr imbfttSaijoh respecting this part of the further peninsula, 
wt», till lately* exceedingly imperfect. The voyage to China ot 
Tord Macartney, ghve an opportunity to Mr Barrow to malm 
great additions to peditfetd atm philosophical geography ; and, 
though bis means dtbbservation werfeexeeedio^ly scanty, that gen- 
getaan’s work on Cechin-Chma brought «*> tet acquainted with 
many , of, the leading cireumstKlices in the constitution of those 
countries and their inhabitants. Since the publication of that 
volume, hto nppe^cd the work, the title of which we have 
placed at the head of tile present article. ‘ CVst une eXposi- 
ttem * ,(to Use the words of the author) * de faita constates pan Mon* 
sieor do t» Bissacheie-, missionaire l'ran<;ais, le soul Lui , peen qui, 
ap#6s avoir habitd le Tunquin, reside actuelloment en Emnpe. M. ' 
4e hs Jfi$*aehe?e a passe dix huit anntes dans le T unkin, et la Cochtn- 
iCh foe* ks a.parcnurus dans presque totite lenr etendue, oinsi quo 

S lh^nsMrt <h* etats adjacens ; il en entend et on park la longue, 
a £t| a en relation avec (routes Ies classes des habitons de oes pays, 
re tethporel, confident, cooseii des Chretiens, qul, dans ecs pays, 
■out ett assex grand n ombre, il a cte en society avec Ies plus grands 
pcrsonnagCs de l’etat ; sduvent en conference aver les Mandarins ; 
U a eu lui-m4me un brevet de Mandarin ; du& Tunquinois out etc 
par qrdre dti gouvemetnent attaches a don service persons} j plusieues 
rot* i^a 6t< htwrtls & I’nUuience de i’Empereur. Sur de* fates sur les* 
quels li n’a pu fourriir dfe notions, on en a eu indcpendatrtnTont de lui 
'far la cornmuniefttrou de nxbnolres, et de lettres de -penjonnes, qui 
“ayunt reside dans ces contrees, ont eu part aux evenemens qui y gout 
%urtenus, et a tow $0s,rteres qkritenr coofiance* ’ ■ 

* We earnestly wish thqt JVC. de la Bfcsechere had told ns his 
•bwmStnry, insteod oflfes^hiittiog iti to the hands of .a redaUeur. 
dfk'fe, by thtrwdmppy lMMdk»t, reduced, from direct testimony, 
•ito the state ef hogtli'lwyewieHefe. prom what the book contains, 
4»#A Wrfetet information, of almost ev«gr 
thing whish we should w»h to know, that M. de ia Bissachtwe 
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must have concludetbatawork, however jpodrly 

written, if foU of details from his own immediate observations 
and reeoflefetfoti, would have proved iti the highest degree in* 
structive and dfttef mining* We doubt the redaction 

from the communication^ Written, la Bissa- 

chere, hast been faithfully of the 

ftedacttuf) and the pr&senfcje of the autfcfc'^ com- 

potent to correct whatever "he did nftt sufficient 

pledges for a confomity between the^ m&terisds and the report; 
The hook is not calculated td mislead'* nayj it; is instructive in 
a high degree \ blit it would have, been infinitely more instruc- 
tive, had it consisted of the rough miMtfce$ apd diaries of the 
missionary. • ' 

There are two modes of communicating the observations of a 
traveller.' One is by narrative and description, in which We are 
Carried along with the writer* introduced to die persons, with 
whom he converses, observe the scenes which he visits, and hear 
his observations upon every object as it occurs. Another is* 
that by systematic or. classified statement, in which the author 
leaving the character of a traveller, becomes a collector of sta- 
tistical facts under general heads. 

On the subject ot countries which have been amply explored, 
with regard to which we abound in works of detail* and ot which 
the most minute particulars have been described again and a- 
gain, the latter mode may perhaps be preferable. A skilful ge- 
neralization and distribution of the pans, by one who has him- 
self verified them, is valuable, Hs it brings them more under 
our command ; though, even in this case, it is desirable to have 
the observations of the eyewitness in their first, original colours. 
The work of generalization may ,be performed, and generally 
better performed, by one who nas not had theoppotfcunity of 
observing. In summing Up the evidence of a variety of wit- 
nesses, entire impartiality is indispensable * and a man's own ob- 
, servations are extremely apt to give a bias to the judgment. 

But We are so little acquainted with Cochin-China and Tun- 
qhin, and so lar from needing the aid of artificial and scientific 
arrangements to enable the memory to command the facts, that 
details are here the very thing of which we are in want The 
means of affording us such information, miist have been amply 
enjoyed by M. de’fo Bissacherej and, however unskilful in de- 
scription , his peculiar acquaintance with the circumstances should 
have enabled him to give us some interesting notices. We 
should have wished to accompany' him into the houses, inter the 

Aeftbi ifttothe assemblies, into the workshops^ the Tunquin* 

a ' 7 1 ^ r ' . - iA ii ’Q. ' ■ ’ ; •: - . -a. . * . %, \\ 



se and their neighbours— to have , gone with him to their ta- 
bles -r- to h^ve seen them indomestic privacy— at their entertain- 
ments, atfhcirmeetipgsfor business, at tireir assemblies for a- 

nmadrtiiAikkL'fn kdim ejum in ttkrtW- knar tkftV llm i 


_., rr ,- r ere’s materials, unhappily 
philosophical parade of. 
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.|djhi'm\m^|6^^y"^;^|jiquse?;Uh’d-So;we..have.the_ft ^ v 
assortment Geographiqw ■*> 
Aspect Mtt^rql^i^y^Aipeqt f, G*dtbgi$iiqi~*Aapect Anthropok (*. 
g\<pie^PppuJmipnr^^sipM Zoologique—Sol et Culture-— Picheet 
-Navigation -r- Arts- et Mctjptfh d uncs— Beaux Arts — Commerce, in- 
Aejrietlr, ext&ivur* — Aliniens— V element — Loge-ment — Constitution 
politique et Goteoern,ement - — Droit qrrive — Finance — Force MiM- 
tait'e~ReUgiun i -~Mceurs—Usagfs-r-Fangue — Sciences . — Littird- 
Itire — with a- Separate chapter allotted tt> each. The inconveni- 
ence of this arrangement is, that he has given us the result of 
personal observations, not the observations themselves ; he has 
’exhibited general; not particular facts; and, though we un- 
doubtedly learn much that is important, and that previously we 
did not know, or knew.not so well, (for the lledactcur appears 
to have drawn from rich materials, and has given us, after all, 
an instructive book), he has thus left a great many things un- 
told which we should have been delighted to learn ; and if the 
papers of M. de la Bissachere are in being, we cannot help ex- 
pressing a wish that they may yet be given to the public in their 
original form. From what this writer has afforded, aided by 
0m information which we had previously received, we shall now 
endeavour to communicate to our readers as exact an idea of 
iCOple of the eastern part of this further peninsula, as our 
rims add limits wiH adntit. 

juift, with the countries stretching from it Southward to 
_ iff of Siam, was, in the first epoch of its history, apart 
of the Chinese empire; the governors of which acquired, in time, 
a sort of hereditary possession,— afterwards threw off their alle- 
giance,— and, at the end of a long series of struggle^ establish- 
ed their independence. This event is said to have happened' so 
late as about the beginning of the sixteenth century. At first, 
Cochin-China was under a sort of obedience to the sovereign of 
^opquin ; but a daring leader in a short time arose, whom the 
‘Chinese 'ad^adwl^ged' as their king, and that country 
more civilized countries in immediate 



vicinity 'pre 4«u>i 
the' 1 


at war, it is not surprising that 
i^e^u'dJTuiiqUinese were in hostility. oSth each 
, - ^ - (he last century, the governments 
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of both wer^ ^rpkcn up by civB ^wi^otWYis j which introduf^J 
a longWie&oC blpoijily wars, andterminated in a revolution of 
ho small irop^rtanc^ ; '! / ; ' * V ' 

. Aipp'p^tb^^tQus in^he 

history or o&npos, <>ixe of the 

power., pf the sovereign into "tho ^e'Hran t ; \yhh 

-l^cpmbslcing in reality, t^ough'rtpt :^r»d«- 
oBy e^rpssipgjthe whole' ^thbrtty/^^ 

; hereditary in his family^, while a pageaiit pf rhyilli iitadifft&fa- 
ed in the person i of Abe anciept hibharcli? v ‘^tropistbiry of the 
Mam du Palais in France, and of #ig»hw#^mong * the 
JVfhaifattas, is nearly the same story which is to be found 
in the annals of the Tunquinese, where the Chua exerted 
the same powers almost exactly as the, Peshwa among his 
countrymen: f A la verity * sap pur author, * les ordres 

? u*il donnait nc pouvaient etre mis a execution qua quand le Do^a 
the king) y ayait appose son sceau ; mftis c’etait unepu^e forma- 
lite qui suivait mdispCdsablcment la signature. Telle etait la millisfe 
du Dova y qifil ne pouvait pas rrnhn'e ehoisiiv entre $e$ eufans son 
successeur ; les Chua seuls en decidaient. Souveraih par les loig, 
dans la realite sujet courohne, prjsontiier dans son palais, il n’en 
sortoit que pour des . ceremonies, presque toujouvs ayant un objet 
religieux, et raremeht un objet politique. Un ChUa eut mcme Ie, 
projet de s’ingerer a faire un sacrifice au ciel, prerogative religi- 
euse, exclusivement reserve au roi, Mais la nation he voulut 
point consentir a :cette usurpation; et les Cfiua furent obliges de 
se contenter d’&tre tout puissans dans les affaires temporelles. * 

Upon the death of a Chua , whp was assassinated by one of 
his confidents, leaving no children, a civil war was kindled by 
his relations, who disputed the succession. Amid the confusiojn 
which desolated the kingdom, the king found means to &s$ert 
his rights ; to abridge the power of the Ckua 5 and to. render 
the succession to the office no longer hereditary, but dependent 
upon himself 

About the same time, the misconduct of the rulers in Cochin- 
China had prepared the minds of the people for a revolution. 
A dissipated sovereign, who had disgusted and harassed his sub- 
jects by his vices and exactions, destroyed their reverence for 
the government * and left the succession to a son. whom lie had 
by a favourite concubine, to the prejudice of two legitimate sons. 
They did not long survive the succession of their spurious bro- 
ther: But the new sovereign,, haying no talents for government* . 
did not reconcile the people to his objectionable title * and ate- 
heffion* headed by a part ofihejnand&rms, was finally planned. 
'they, invited %h$ king of tfie Tuncjuipese ■ to their assistance* 
and the prosper was too alluring to be neglected. An army 
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arrived; and the king of the Cochin- Chinese compelled to seek 
his safety, by flight and submission, was, after a aeries of mean 
jwffJu * ^ • s, ( P^t to death as he was departing from a 
dra^arieemcrtainment, In the mean time, three brother* of 
we&Uow birth, had amid the confusion of the times, 

P *l m . W notice of their* countrymen, and 

^ °? e * te P aft e f another, they obtained 
fl 10 °b«dienee of t;he principal part of the country ; and most Of 
tite prince* rf blood fell a sacrifice to their ambitioti 

and jealousy. One prince however escaped, named 
Cyuwi who? after some fruitless exertions, was compel to 
%, to seek 4n asylum from the king of Siam. The three re*- 
typnus brothel f. not only divided the kingdom of Cochin-China 
among themselves, but invaded, and made a conquest of Tuft- 
mun. JVguy-en-Chung distinguished himself by great actions in 
me Service of the kmg of S.ani, who lent him ten thousand then 
to attempt the recovery of his kingdom. This army, joined by 
the partisans of Nguy en~Chu»g, gained at first some advan- 
tages; but the Siamese were more intent upon pillage than con- 

2“?! Te b M Was ° v? ed . to al) 3ndon the entei prise. After a 
period of fruitless solicitation at the court of Siam for a re- 

,f fwistancc, a ground of misunderstanding arose, which 
hts safety in Pullo-vai, a .small uninbabit- 
td island m the Gulf of biam. From this he opened a corre- 
qpondmee with some persons of power in Cochin-China, where 
discord among the brothers had already broken out. He was 
«mtl enabled to land m the country, and gam a footing. Im- 
proving to foe utmost every advantage, and pushing his en- 
terprises with uncommon talents, he pi evaded, after a serfes of 

SfSf 8 S 0 ®§ leS ’ ° V ™ hc ihree brothers, and established him- 
srif m hw kingdom. The state of Tuuquin rendered that im- 

Sded b k , lng r° m an ^ Tu thfSe aviations he 

added foe adjoimpg kingdoms of Cambodia, Laos, and Siam- 

pa j and united, into one great empire, the whole of the eastern 
division of the further peninsula. This gieat revolution was 
consummated about the beginning of the present century t and 

rs^nfr Jea w- 18 ° 7 ’ Xt “* de , ,a ? i? * acJ »ere departed from foe 
ejjntty. was about fifty vents of age, ami com- 

foe reverence tad obedience of fii* people, as Well by 
™ qualities, as by hi# power. Educated m the school of 
.adversity,and profitfogVhVr lesscm/he arouiredaehSer 

dbr-at is 



on him }.foat severity characterizes his government 5 and that 
he who, during bis struggles, bad performed acts of clemency 
which partook of imprudence, htt^oi'f&rt Security of power; 
been the author, of cruelties from ymcb*' 'Jfo *bnd nothing to 
gain. , 1 ‘ “l 

Amid. these events, one circum?te*roe prgtoptB itself which 
bears such a relation to the; feelings of pur cpifotmnep, that a 
short account of it ought not to he omitted. When figuy-eii- 
Chmgy with his mother, first fled from the handsof the rebels, 
they lived for several months in a forest, concealed in the hol- 
low of an umbrageous tree ; and were enabled to mate good 
their escape by means of a French ecclesiastic, a bishop epmr- 
tibusy styled bishop of Afoan, who was at the head 0 fa Chris- 
tian mission, and greatly revered iu the country for bis virtues 
and knowledge. When the fugitive king took shelter in the 
island of Pullo-vai, after leaving the court of Siam, he com- 
mitted the education of his son to foe bishop of Adran ; and 
directing him to remove the youth from danger, by withdrawing 
into France, he gave the bishop a commission to negotiate an 
alliance, and obtain for him assistance from that country. The 
attempt succeeded ; and an alliance Was, in 1788, formally con- 
cluded between the King* of Cochin- China and France. On 
his part, the King of France contracted to furnish a squadron 
of twenty ships, seven regiments, and five million of dollars. 
On the part of the King ot Cochin-China, it was stipulated, to 
cede to the King of France, in absolute property, the port and 
territory of Hau son, and the adjacent islands $ from i'ay-fo on 
the south, to Hai-vueign on the north ; to cede the revenues 
yielded by that territorj ; to grant within it religious freedom i 
to furnish materials and workmen for the construction of such 
loits and works as it might be thought to require; to allow wood 
to be out in his forests for foe construction of ships { to keep 
fourteen ships of the line at foe disposal of the King of France ; 
to furnish sixty thousand men, at the least, together with their 
pay and provisions, in the event of any attack by foe enemies 
of France upon the ceded territory j and to grant permission to 
the King of France, in case of his making war in any part of 
India, to raise fourteen thousand men within Ins dominions. 

The critical situation into which the Trench monarchy was 
precipitated, 1 )y foe events of the foe volution which immediately 
followed, prevailed the execution of this treaty ; which would 
have given possession of foe noble bay of Turan ; opened an in- 
dependent channel to every branch of the Indo-Chinese eorar 
inerce j ' afforded a firm footing once. more to the French nation 
iu foe East } and yielded important advantages for carrying ©u 
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ft war with any of the powers of IMfa, Had it bean executed, 
•it is not veiyoeasy t$ *et limits to the events of which it might 
have been productm.' Tm vet y Report of it was of (the utmost 
importance to NgAy%#Oh#& wm^otimidated 14s enemies by 
threatening them with r ti)fe' fhundw^ of the Frencftarms j dis- 
ciplined his troops! *ang ^Verted foals upon the European plans, 
by means of FMira'offlcei^ who entered hi* service i and pur- 
chased ships frtipi’Freirch Merchants, Upon the modei of which' 

h ^T4^f%^^ L WP^>m >his united empire, 
are among themost favoured on the surface of the globe. A. 
temperature fit ip maWfte the productions of the warmest sun* 
is yet sq mild and equal as neither to oppress the feelings, nor 
obstruct the vegetation of colder climes. Their soil is hi gene- 
ral fertile ; And in its variations from plain to mountain, from 
sand to day* from humid to dry, affords scope to the tea plant 
of China, the coffee of Mecca* the sugar cane* the anana, with 
the rice- and cotton of India,, the wheat of Europe, and forests 
of oak and teak, which are inconvenient only by their extent. 
Of the most important of all species of riches, the food of man, 
the fisheries oil theft coasts, which they prosecute to a great 
extent* ate peculiarly productive. In point of commercial si- 
tuation { it la only necessary to look at the map, to be convinced 
that few Countries olr the globe have equal advantages. And 
after all the ifevagqs of the late revolution, the dominions of 
the King aye said, even by a moderate calculation, to contain 
twenty-three millions of inhabitants. 

The Government is a despotism, upon the model of that of 
China $ the fiction of paternity in the person of the ruler jbeing 
in both countries upheld. j The emperor is the father qf die 
atate^ each mandarin is the father of the province which he go- 
verns )* and each magistrate, of whatever gradation, father of 
the Subordinate department in which he presides. These ideas, 
si sages, si kumaines, st bie.nfaisante^, sajs our author, in the 
style of those with whom eloquence is moie a favourite than wis- 
dom, ne mffisent pas pout empkher le malkeur, el V oppression des 
peuples. — No ? — What then makes them sages, kamames et focn~ 
faisantes ? It requires no great depth of observation to perceive!, 
that the fiction was not invented, for the benefit of the people. 
That it was framed for the benefit pf the despot ; to possess the 
people frith a fake cohd^bt) of the beneficence of their go- 
vernment ; and under that persuasion to preserve their cover* 
nors merer free from’daftg#/while employing their power for the 
gratioptefogi of their «s|p {Missions, and the promotion >o£ their 
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Circumstanced, however, are not wanting in Tunquiu, which 
soften the rigours of the despotism, and render it father loss in*- 
consistent than it sometimes is with the of human be- 

ings. As among the Birmans, and the anct^Jjt^dus, a conn* 
cil of state is a constituent part of the gp^mmepit* and the im* 
mediate organ of the royal power $ and ^though the king tihus 
commands Us decisions, yet the necessity of submitting Jm 
though merely a matter of form, to their consideration* zpust 
'at any rate impose an obstacle to those momentary fre&fee of a 
diseased and pampered mind, which in Persia and in Turkey, > 
not to speak of Morocco and other places, produce the frightr 
ful scenes of which we read. One institution, of which in the 
work before us we receive an account, bears little resemblance 
to any thing which we find among the other nations of the East. 
Each village, or small jurisdiction, possesses a power of legist 
tion over its own people, in all mattez^s of police, n«ct a£o of 
enforcing its regulations by a jurisdiction of its own. lathis 
germ of democratical pow er, should contingencies he favourable, 
die most important reforms may find themselves enveloped. 
Another circumstance which some reference, however slight, 
to the will of the people is shown, a circumstance not Unworthy 
of obsrrvafiou under an eastern despotism, is the power which 
every subject is allowed of addressing representations to the so- 
vereign, on any political reforms which may suggest themselves 
to his mind : Representations which are submitted to the coun- 
cil, and of which, as often as honoured with their approbation, 
the ideas arc carried into effect. 

The administration oj justice , as well as the government, is* 

S m a similar footing in Tunquin and in China. The laws 
ina form, iudeed, the basis of the Tunquincse jurisprudence 
modified, however, by the decrees of the sovereign, and by lo- 
cal usages, and in some provinces, it is said, entirely supersed- 
ed by particular regulations. A vague conception is all which, 
without the actual statement of the laws, it is possible to convey 
to us, of what in any country constitutes, in practice, and as it 
affects the welfare of the people, the entire legal system. The 
facts, however, which are presented to view, exhibit the same 
rudeness of contrivance the stfune marks of an ignorant age, 
the same inaccuracy in the conception of the ends of justice, tq 
the same want of skill in adapting means to ends, which are 
manifest in the codes of the Chinese' arid Hindus, and which 
characterize the laws of the Gothic nations of Europe in the 
early ages* , » 

The lav^s which define the rights and obligations attached; to 
the more important relations which men stand in to one another. 



*# Parents Htfd children,— as husbands, wives, — hardly appear to 
differ from those in China ; except that infanticide is not per- 
mitted } and that the liberty of the women (a circumstance, how- 
W, more connected widi the manners than the laws) is much 
restrained, 

‘ Wbat the laws which regulate die rights rtf property, and the 
erodes of their traftsfer,' are in themselves, is perhaps of less imw 
J&rfence, than- that- they should be clearly known : But, in tho 
law of Debtor artd Creditor, the arrangements themselves, inde^ 
pendent ofthe fulness and accuracy of the terms in which they are 
laid down, produce serious effects on human happiness. Some 
tff ttfe most enlightened nations in this department of jurispru- 
dence, retain the marks of primeval barbarity. The laws of the 
Tunrpiinese, like those of the Hindus, are on this point peculi- 
arly barbarous. The creditor seizes successively the moveables, 
thd cattle, die land, the house of his debtor, next hb children, 
and even his wife, whom he may force to work for acquittal of the 
debt ; and, last of all, the debtor himself, whom he m t only 
may compel to labour, but may beat, to make him discover con- 
cealed property. 

There is a certain general character which marks the code of 
punishments among the Chinese, the Hindus, and the Tunqui- 
nese, and we may add those also of our own Gothic ancestors, 
and in general of 'nations in the infancy of civilization. Muti- 
lations of the body are more common than death 5 fines very 
frequent, because the benefit accrues to the king and the judge. 
The Hindus, the Chinese, the Tunquinese, are, like rude na« 
tkms in general, fond of minute distinctions, in legislating upon 
crimes and punishments, j but their distinctions are often with- 
out a difference. They will distinguish, for example, between 
A wound on the right hand, and the same sort of wound on the 
left, and assign a different punishment to each j between the 
theft of a piece of property in one shape, and a piece of pro* 
perty of the same value in another. 

• Among the Tunquinese, as among their neighbours, the forma 
Of legal procedure are simple and expeditious. In many respects 
they are also meflicactons and rude. 

^ The party by whom justice is demanded, makes bis applies- 
. tion to the judge 5 the defendant is summoned ; and if he ap- 
pears tint, is brought by theoffioers of the court with a -piece of 
Wood fastened about his neck. The parties, in presence of one 
anotlker, and without professional substitutes, state their pleas to 
‘ ~ " *■' $, produce their witnesses, and hear the decision. Per- 
dnisbed'Wfth great severity ; and any failure by the par- 
^Hediper ana decency of their language, it chastised 



with the bamboo* b’t the judge 4n the spofc Much parade » 
employed in traeingout the evidence ofthefifora atrqcious crimes 
Several mandarins repair to the fepet»' ; 'teSt!^iipe^h^ facts with a 
minuteness in which days aftd even Weeks^a^ei, sometimes con* 
sumed ; draw up' report*, and make plan# .of'i&ft place, There 
are four stages of jurisdi rdcm; The fe|bM>st^ cnBeo- 
"tively* oF which w« have already spoken j .-.whodk- 

themed of th# district ftbpve,fi»^ira®h y«^r# pf age. This os- 
sefobly judges definiti^^ ttjwn ah »i«ttera,«on»eL^ with the 
regulations which itiht jmthindts dwh cwtt|?etaa«e>tp make, In 
other cases, an appeal lies from this decisioaio thetribunal of 
three districts ; from this tribunal to the government cftbe pro- 
vince j and thence to the King and Council. Presents to the 
judges are regular and avowed perquisites of office, — the fee 
whieh is paid for the Service performed. ' Thp state pf the law, 
and of the public miigl afloW great scope to the judge to regu- 
late his proceedings by his interests. ' 

In the necessary and elegant arts the Tunquinese are likewise 
upon a level with their neighbours $ in the mode and stylo of 
their performances most resembling the Chinese. Their agricul- 
ture, though it extends to a great variety of productions, is weak 
and unskilful} and, like the Hindus and Chinese, they scratch 
rather than plough the ground. In catching the fish with which 
their du> res > and rivers, and lakes abound, they exhibit an in- 
genuity and dexterity which no nation appears to surpass. In 
constructing 1 and equipping the vessels which this occupation re- 
quires, as well as the shipping adapted to the higher operation# 
of commerce, their , art is represented as excelling that of the 
Chinese. ‘ Leurs v&isseaux sont plus grands, mieux coupes, 
mieux constructs, que les vaisseatfx Chiuois. ’ The inumifactures 
of .the loom they carry to the greatest perfection, not inferior 

? i that of any nation of the East. * Les toiles de coton de 
unkin sont d’une telle finesse, d'une telle beauty qu’onles prefer# 
aux plus belles etoffes de soie, et qu’on les paye a un plus haut prix, 
f,a fabrique des 6toffes de Soie est dans le Tunkin d’une excellentft 
qualite et superieure a ce qu’elte eat, en Chine. ’ That circumstance 
which we find s® constantly reported HM mark of nation# in the 
infancy of the arts-rthat cirenfostapep with which we are so fa- 
miliar in the accounts of the Hindus stud Chinese— 1 we mean 
the rudeness qpd simplicity of their tools and implements, and 
the dexterity and address with which , they employ them, is also 
particularly mentioned as a characteristic 1 of the Tunquinese. 
Another characteristic of nations in , tbat stage of civilisation 
h a barrenness of invention in .matters of. graat jPadK 
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i&bd and correctness of imitation, The Tunquinese make no 
deception to ;the general rule-M* II est plus porte a limitation 

S u’d I'invention, efc quand ilaun module, il I’execufe avec succes . 7 
n articles of great nicety they are said not to reach completely, 
though they fall but little behind, the perfection of the Chinese 
Their carpenters, and Writers are good* and only in* 
ferior to those of Europe.' Though they make a species of white 
pottery of great hardness, they attempt not to rival the Chinese 
in the manufacture of porcelain. Labour is imperfectly divid* 
ed^ a mantis frequently his own shoemaker, taylor, and weav* 
er j raises his own 'corn, and grinds it and bakes it for the use of 
his family. ? 

v The Music * ■ of the Tunquinese seems to be not only simple and 
artless, but, if we may trust to our reporters, is endowed with 
little expression $ though the people are represented as possess? 
ihg*the most exquisite ear, and intensely hurt by the slightest 
discord. Their instruments are more valued for their noise, 
than the delicacy or extent of their musical powers. Of their 
/mniings the same character is given exactly as of that of the 
Indians and Chinese. They have no knowledge of perspective, 
or of the use of light and shade 5 but details they copy with pro- 
digious exactness * and their colouring is brilliant and lively. 
Architecture among them, as among the Chinese, has hardly risen 
to the rank of an elegant art. The material of which their 
wooden houses are composed, and the model of tents, x upon 
which their plan of building seems to have been originally form- 
ed, have not been favourable to the pursuit of symmetry or e- 
legance in their architectural forms. Ill the art of landscape 
gardening, however, or the art 'of gratifying the fancy by the 
artful disposition of wood and water, of hill and valley, of rocks 
and plains, they are said to equal, if not to excel; the Chinese, 
by whom the rest of the world is excelled. 

Among the Tunquinese, science and lit mature have made 
little progress j and of the works either of the understanding or 
the fancy, they appear to have less to produce than either the 
Hindus or the Cmnese. Hitherto the object of their lettered 
men has rather been to Study the Chinese models, than to create 
a literature of their own. ‘ They have little physical science, or 
eVfcrv mathematical. Their, astronomy is very elementary and 
mfe; And the logical sciences are supplantea by the pursuit of 
useless subtleties and verbal puzzles. On medicine they have 
written copiously, i^iyUhopt much advantage, it appears, ei- 
ther to i&e science or the fctt The best pan of their literature* 
a& in fidf the > nations of Asia, in general, is their poetry. It 
fo "consist mostly, if not altogether, of abort pieces ad- 
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aptcd to music, and which it is a favourite amusement of all 

classes to sing. The chief topics are those exploits, of their 
country and their countrymen wh iekare calculated to nourish 
their national vanity and pride. They ex$M the Hindus in otic 
important article at literature* They are npir without historical 
compositions; m which, hOwevcfc no great value deserves to 
be fixed* Thee historian is, not very skilful* no? very solicitous, 
in separating truth from falsehood,- ^rthe possibly from the impos- 
sible j and it is but a distant approximation to a knowledge of 
events which his works are calculated to afford- In this, as ip 
4s0 many other circumstances, the similarity of the nations of 
Asia i9 remarkable* The style of the Timqumese, we are assur- 
ed by our author, is much less inflated than that of mo^t Orient- 
al nations. 4 Rarement on se sort metaphores. ’ And in an- 
other place he says — 4 Le style Tunkinoia est sage ; les auteurs 
no se permettertt point de denaturer les expressions par un em- 
ploi fored. Point de metapliores exagcrecs, point d'by per boles 
gigantesques, point damages monstrueuses par leur excer . 9 Yet 
I)r Leyden asserts, without qualification, that 4 the fnam {Tun- 
quinese) style is sometimes highly bold and figurative, and at- 
tains a degree of animation which is not very common among 
the Indo-Chinese nations of , the continent. * The proof on 
which he appears to lean is the French translation of a ma- 
nifesto. 

If the following picture is not too highly coloured, science 
and literature ought to advance in Tunqmuj and to carry along 
with them the improvement of a country; 4 ou les sciences sont 
fort honor^es, et ou tout genre ^instruction est favorise et protigl. 
11 y a des ecoles publiques, ou pn donne dcs ie 9 on$ de morale, d’e- 
conomie ruralc, d’economie politique, d’art militaire, d’elo^uence, 
de poesie ; et fos ctudians sont exempts de corvees, et pamenneat 
a la qualite dc lettres, qui eleve au dessus de la masse du jpeuple. 
Trois grades de lettres, bachelor, licenc'd, docteur: grades aux- 
quels on ne parvient pas par un tempe d'etude, mais qui sont eon- 
feres annuellement au concours, d^apres le suffrage de personnes ca- 
pables (Ten juger ; et il n’pst point aes places sur la collation des- 
quelles la faveur ait moios d'influencc. A la qualite de lettre doc- 
teur est attribute la dignit£ do Mandarin, mais sans fonctions poli- 
jiques, reserve d’autant plus Sage que ces fonctions detourneraient 
de Petude de sciences. * * 

In moral qualities, the Tunduinese are represented as stand- 
ing in the very highest rank, which seems compatible with the 
"st&ge of society in which they are placed. Even after making 
a large allowance for partiality and exaggeration, we may re- 
gard them as a people with whom Europeans may opnen an a- 
greeable antf profitable intercourse. Honesty and voracity, qfu or 
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ti&m of *6 tmieh importance in the ordinary business of life, are 
said to prev^ toong them, not ©id? to*a much higher degree 
than amoOgthe Chinese/ of whom fraud in ait its modifications 
forms a© remark aWe a oh«tral^eri|Ue,— but to a much higher de- 
gree than among any other people of Southern Asia? where im- 
probity is go generally diffused. They are impressed with a 
much higher respoct for homan life* then fe almost ever found 
among a rude people i and fourder, which is held in the deep-* 
eat f&horrence* k extr&mely There prevails among them 
a strong, spirit of ifefcefe&tmce m d generosity* Their sayings 
are-That, iht tmn in want is the creditor of the man tvfio en± 
joys /w-thai Nature is bmmtiful* and should be imtated by he t 
chMrtn, Their domestic affections, on which so much of hu- 
man happiness depends, are tender and strong. The reverence 
of children toward their parents, h a marked ingredient of 
the national character p — and to this the warmth of the parent 
tal attachment* and the beneficence of the parental care, suffi- 
ciently correspond. It is no uncommon thing for a parent, be- 
fore his death, to divide his whole property among his child'* 
Ten, and to liva with one of them, the rest contributing their 
proportion to his maintenance nor is it almost ever known 
that he baa occasion to repent of bis generosity. The women 
enjoy a liberal freedom are not prisoners and slaves, as iti o- 
ther Asiatic countries; — go abroad by themselves and receive 
and return the visits of their friends. There is, however, a 
great reserve < of manners j and the purity of the sex is* highly 
prized. To balance these praises* we are told that the Tunqui- 
nese are not fond of labour ; and that they set a high value on 
the pleasures of thetable. Besides the character which they dis- 
play towards one another, it is of importance to us, in a com- 
mercial Jpoint of view, to know the disposition which they ma- 
nifest toward strangers. In this, too, we Could hardly desire a 
more favoqrable report^- 4 Dans les relations avec les etrangers 
qu’admet le gouvemerocut, le Tunkinois se m Outre encore sous uu 
aspect ioteressant; il n’a point la froide insouciance, et forgueil in* 
sense des Asiatiques ; les Etirop£tni# le trotlvent comumnicatif, ac- 
CUeillant, servjable, dispose a donner Jos notions que desire la curio-* 
s’effercant tie supplier par des signer ,a la difficult* <jue la dif- 
ference de tangoes met a la transuifesfon deMd^es* empress^ a tirer 
instruction des Europ^ens^aoftt iJs dtsMmulent pas ia superiority. 
A&qrd'wg to th ty account,, it is holy necessary to overcome a 
hide jueafoi&y and (frs&usj of foreign connexions which the go*# 
veA$li$ displays, the mofet liberal intercourse with the 

iwpVpyiftg: ora improv&! t people of these productive realms. , 
Z$t IJOW accomplished the task which w* 
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set to ourselves on the present occasion. On the Malaya,' tm ' 
only part of our sulgect which yet remain s»ammute elucidar 
tion will not >be required. Neither the 4»r«t<Jf y which they oc« 
cupy, nor the commodities which they prodpce*; nor the quali- 
ties which they display* render thom of h»teh4mportance as a 
nation of the pentnsula, whh which , alq^ is at 

present engaged; The bestinfcurmatt<»»a!30, whiehwe possess 
of this peopWw contained inour own b«^age,^anii iB a 
book which, having reached a third edition, may be supposed 
to have left few of our readers unacquainted with the little that 
Weknpw.pf the Malays* - -■ 

They inhabit thatpart of. the southern extremity Of the east- 
ern peninsula, which lies opposite to the, island of Sumatra* 
from that island, it seems, the peninsula hist received them. 
There is something remarkable, and as yet totally unexplained 
in their history. They arefbund possessing the coasts af agreat 
proportion of the eastern islands. -But from what country they 
originally sprung, or to what causes their dispersion is t > be at 
scribed, remains among the secrets of Oriental history. . 

They appear to us to be inferior in civilization to the other 
nations of the peninsula j and, except in the arts of navigation,, 
to which their situation particularly called them, they are behind 
in every useful acquirement. . , 

Their government seems to be one of the rudest to which 
that name can well be applied. Its authority is far from com- 
plete } and to a certain extent, and that not very inconsiderable, 
the people may be considered as living without government. 
The king is little more obeyed by the chiefs, and the chiefs by 
the people, than according to their good-will. Violent acta 
of immediate power are committed, both by the king and the. 
Chiefs. But there is no regular system of obedience. The rea- 
son which Mr Marsdetj assigns, is quite sufficient -that the 
poverty of the king and the chiefs, is inadequate to the main- 
tenance of a military force, by which the authority of either can 
be- regularly maintained. 

Agriculture is in the lowest state of the art. The plough, 
which is little more thane piece of wood drawn by a buffalo, is 
very partially used ; the hoe sufficing hr many places, and the 
burning of the standingtreesin others, to prepare the soil for 
tire sera. ;■ " •• " •' '/’v-'*,' '• 

The art which is celebrated as having been, carried to the 
greatest perfection among the Malays, is that of their gold and 
sheer fil agree* ‘•'■'It is the minuteness of . the parts, and the deli- 
cacy offiogerrequired for the manipulation, fer which this ma- 
nufacture is jmfy'adrairal ; and Mr Mar^demremarks the usurf 
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rudeness of implement, and dexterity of use, which distinguish 
the wt% of ..an- i»mh I ti vat cd people* -They manufacture siftomd 
,cotto»eieth*tfor their own consumption. * Some of-tbeirwork, ’ 
Wy%>Mt Msrsden, ‘.is varyfinepumd the patterns prettily fim- 
cied. * But no branch of industry anoearsto be pursued amons 
,fh 0 Qfe$& my «onsWeraMe extern. 

pfr 4»*vlltwature, ^ ife w?ooldtappoar^that ? the Malays Mve ‘rather 
.made atgjeatofi ^negrek&Hwtni in -goveimmerit -»«<! the arts. 
Their language is Celebrated for its softness and mteiody, " lb 
most nunteroUft class* of writers,' of course, ate the poets j but 



•-WSt* ^ embellished by fiction. ' we also affirms, that ‘ the ju- 
ridical 1 customs, err traditions of the Malays, have been collected 
Into codes! ' Arid the most ancient of their legal regulations, 
he thinks, have bean derived from the Javanese. * Malayan 
literature, ’ says Mr Mar»den, * consists chiefly of transcripts 
and versions of the Kot an ; commentaries on the Mussulman 
law j and historic tales, ^both in piose and verse, resembling in 
some respect our old romances. Many of these are original 
Compositions ; and others are translations of the popular tales 
current in Arabia, Persia, India, and the neighbouring island 
of J^va. * The cultivation of the sciences they appear not to 
have begun, ‘ Tens of thousands arc the highest class of num- 
bers. the Malay language has a name tor. * 

One of the most remarkable peculiarities in the description 
of the Malays is their religion. It is the Mussulman j derived 
immediately' from connexion with the Arabs. It is sufficiently 
known, that during the thirteenth century, to which the conver- 
$Qn of the Malays is assigned, the Arabs were a maritime peo- 
ple* andoonducted a trade of considerable extent with the islands 
<pd continents of the East. By what means they leconrm end- 
ed tbgir religion to the Malays is yet buried in obscurity. But 
they founded the city of Malacca about the year 1260 j whetA 
it appears not that any thing deserving the name of a city was 
yet possessed by the Malays. 

The introduction of the Mussulman religion was also the in- 
troduction of the Mussulman few, the' Koran being the divine 
standard of both. A* the Koran, however, is sufficient lyVague, 
and more so the fews*or -traditionary customs of the Ma- 
lays, a worse amalgamation might-tasily be made. The” Malays, 
too, embraced the religion of die prophet with a hind of laxity, 
retaining a JMge«^t^mf'do*r^if4their undent andffleaX; 

«nd tpi» not the -mmSmoS most rigid Mohamedfem which they 
PfofipM Their daws, ,«$m*dmgty, are a mixture of their Own 
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Customs With the regulation a which the Mohamedan doctors 
have pretended to draw from the saergd text Of the form of 
their tribunals, or the modes of procedure, We have as yet re- 
ceived no information. 

The moral character of the Malays is painted in the most un- 
favourable colours. 4 They retain a Strong Share of pride, (says 
Mr Mrirsden), but hot Of that laudable kind which restrains men 
from the Commission of mean and fraudulent actions. They possess 
much low cunning, and plausible duplicity, and know how to dis- 
semble the strongest passions and most inveterate antipathy, till the 
opportunity pf gratifyihg their resentment offers* Veracity, ghiti*. 
tude and integrity, are not to be found ih the list of their virtues; 
and their minds are .utmost strangers to the sentiments of honour and 
infamy. They are jealods and vindictive. Their courage is desul- 
tory, the effect of a momentary enthusiasm, which enables them to 
perform deeds of incredible desperation ; but they are strangers to 
steady magnanimity and cool resolution in battle. , The Malay may 
he compared to the apiinals Of his country, the buffalo and the t yger: 
In his domestic state, he is indolent, stubborn, and voluptuous as 
the former; — in his adventurous life, he is insidious, blood-thirsty, 
and rapacious aS the latter. * 

The Malays appear to inhabit coasts only. The interior of 
the country is mountainous, and covered with forests, ip which 
a people roam* who as yet are altogether unknown. In poini 
of climate, their country seems to resemble Sumatra. The tem- 
perature* though high, is equal and mild ; but the prevalence 
of woods* and of moist exhalations* renders the situation un- 
wholesome. The space which is occupied by the Malays is na- 
turally fertile, and abounds with many of the finest of the vege- 
table productions. But it is cultivated to no advantage. The 
Arabians first, the Portuguese next, rind lastly the Dutch, held 
the City of Malacca* but rather as a convenient station, than 
for the sake of any trade which they were able to carry on with 
the country* 


Art* V. Qtidques Details sur le General Moreau et ses dernier s 
Moments, saivis dune coarte Notice Biographique . Par Paul 
t > e Quinine, charge de Taccompagner sur le. Continent, 
pp* 144. XiOndres, Longman* 1814. 

*TWs »a indeed a jfteagfe production upon such a subject. 
-*■ But, unsatisfactory as it is, the interest of that subject 
carries us through, and prevents us from being^juite overcome 
by Mr Suinine’s total incompetency to do it justice. Although, 
VOL* xxn* NO. 44* Bb 
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however^ ^ pass tliis publication entirely over, yetifc 

will not detain us Jong* < . *■, - , , . 

*Wh% or what Mr £&\inim my/be, he baa left us toguessr. 
That he is a Russian, we indeed find m every page * that he 
was appointed to accompany Moreau, he teha u s * him self 5 but 
capacity, whether as ^companion, an attendant, or a* 
mpwintmdanh hehusorohtedto mention. He was with hi«* 
during the voyage from America y and exclaims, t Jen’oublier 

* raijamais cette heurense epoqoe de ma vie f 4 J’etais tout en- 
4 tier* am plaisirde Pentendre disserter *»ur toutes aortes demi- 
4 jets. * But it really appears . that he has forgotten all that 
passed ; for of x uH sorts of subjects , 9 he gives us nwnei Except 
a few sentences of his own, dull description of the General’^ 
ihanner of conversing. 

** 8n man fere de s’exprimer quoiqtte pure et solvent elegante*, 
n’appartenait quH lui ; elle tenait de Ja franchise militaive et de la 
politesse dc nwmme diimonde.. Ii exposait ses pens£e$ avec dart£, 
avec aisance, etil avait tknt Imet tant observ/5 qu’il repandait Ja plus 
grande varittc et le plus constant* intcret dans la conversation. Le£ 
seals objefesur lfesquefs il etait difficile de le faire purler, etaient les 
fait? qpi constituaieut sa gloire militaire, et les- persecutions qu’il a- 
vait esstiyees de la part de ses emiemis. U ne pouvait pardonner a 
Napoleon Fes maux que celm*ci faisait eprouver a la France, mais il 
lui pardonnaft tOUe ceux dont il l’avait affiig£. Son »me angelique 
he cbnnaissart pas la liaine, et son eceur repoussait toute id6e de 
vengeance pardculrcre. Les seals traits que j r ai pu* recfteillir de 
lui relativement a son emprisonnement et a son cxil, serapportenfc 
aux refus et a Ja fierte qu , il Oppose sans cesse aux insinuations des 
agents de Napoleon, qut cherchaient a lui faire faire quelques de* 
marches envers-ee dernier pour opdrer un rapprochement..* ' p.21-#& 

* Then come one or two of the traits with which the volume o* 

bounds, that leadus to doubt the correctness of the narrative.. It * 
k all written to be refloat and is crammed with fulsome 

compliments to the Allies, especially Russia — compliments not 
only excuseable, but' laudable in the mouth of the author him** 
Belt-— ^but whoHjrintolerable when put by him into Moreau’s. Fop 
exampte, we more than doubt every one of the three following: 

Wfoinfr occurwithm the space of two pages. 'When 
Buonaparte found: that he durst notsacrifiee Moreau, says our au- 
ttror^hesent JVr- •»- (which we presume means Foe ehe* though 
sufeW^a more ftoJifepfece of coyn^s eannot behnagined than 
fhfe blank) to ofiet him terms of. liberty ahd reconciliation ; bu& 
theW •'* 'Mtr& dri^ i^ect^ by the General; who said heprefer~ 
^ r^hir ; of Jhis persecutor* ’ Now, 4$ far as 

oti * 1 affairs- goesv stich- epigrams belong 

thk sbge;;o^of , German- lioveS, and item* 
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come from gre**t men of real life At all events, if the atary 
have any foundation,* we are confident itis built of Mr SuinineV 
own materials) and that, if Moreau saidany thing of the kind, 
it was only*^ 4 Tell him I would hot change places with him, * 
or some tftfch phrase; artd nothing nfaout ''KaaflfW/ and 

* mm prpsecutmr. ' The v next fact fe* > that' whom he arrived 
at the Spanish frontiers, the officer who had abcorhpamed^ him* 
(and apparently travelled those 40f> Miles In silence), 4 said’ 
4 mysteriously to him, that if he wished to write to the Enipe- 
4 ror, he Might do so, and await, on the frontier, the answer, 

* which must be speedy and favourable ; 1 and this, be it ob- 
served, after Moreau had said, While in prison, that he would 
not' change lots with Buonaparte, * The General answered,: 
4 that he would not write to what the officer called hi s Emperor J* 
4 nor have any communication whatever with him. 9 Perhaps 
Mr Suinihe has forgotten that his own sovereign has very lately 
set his htind to a declaration, in which Buonaparte is Tailed 
4 His Majesty the Emperor of the French ; * not to mention the 
scene of the raft af Tilsit. lie has' also, it shod Id seem, forgot- 
ten the letter written by Moreau to Buonaparte, the price of 
his liberation, The next anecdote is no doubt genuine. 4 II 
4 aimait aussi il s’entrct&nir du genie* et des taJeus milrtaires de 
4 notre immortel Soovaroff, qifil jugeail cepemlant ayec une 
4 impartible severite. f It is very odd that he should never have 
conversed on the" greater talents of a military genius whom he 
knew much more ofo-*the Archduke Charles. 

It must be admitted, that the flattery of this author towards 
all princes de faeto y provided they are on the side of Russia, is 
pretty indiscriminate. He never stops to consider the origin of 
their dignities — else why should -Buonaparte be alluded to as 
4 xvhat yvii call yon?' Emperor , 7 while the Crown Prince of Swe-* 
den is treated as a Sovereign, and cited as *. S* A. II*? 1 Their 
titles to sovereignty, however, are the very same ; for who ; caji 
be so foolish as to fancy $that the voice of the people,* had more 
to do in the Swedish than in the French* Revolution ? — This in- 
consistency ^ signifies very little in Mr Paul Suinine; .and we 
should not have noticed it, hnt for the prevalence' ofthesame 
folly among persomof greater importance ; certainly not among 
the Allied Sovereigns, whose Conduct in this, as in most other 
respect^ has hitherto beeft Marked with sound sense and con* 
skneticyt * * »• >w . -v **'■; < u • •' ■ # # 

The ^ne^l landed at? GdtteMbuygft pand tb&n begins th* 
flattery of Ifemadotter%it? in m clumsy a wayv; to be erftep 
inooM|^hbfe^Wfth the admiration of Moreau; f^Sbrshal d^Eaaepj 
anoldiSwtdish officer, bursts forth in expresifons? of joy at seeing 
* < ■ \ * i‘ * . *• . j E b 2 
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Moreau* Mis emotions, Howcvdi*, are truly courtly ; they are 
the rfeffc^oit of the Printed 5 ot rather he only feels liapjpy at the 
event, bechUSe he kbt>Ws hW it will ilefight his masters One 
should tfuftK, a little genuine tfelWafion might have been cx> 
pressed for the illitstrfcu^stranger ou this oeeafeion-^but we only 
ijnd a string of praises, not Very lofty# pul huto Bernadette’s 
moufli.^ How delighted our Crown Prince wilt bey who never 
r ceases to speak of Sis friend General Moreew* l How often has 
* lie told m that Moreau was born a General* that he had the 
\ conception, the coup-d'ceil, the decision of a great captain I * 
So that an inferior eofottiander boeomCs ah Of a sudden Moreau’ V 
ftoipcrior# and entitled to assume the most intolerable tone of 
preeminence, that of praising, as soon as he Is made a Prince. 
This blundering man ^whether the Marshal or the writer we 
know not) fcannot find any thing to say of Moreau's genius, bet- 
ter than that Bernadette has a high opinion of him. The same 
unfortunate disposition leads, to the telling of an anecdote, which, 
if true, is not creditable to Bemadotfe's di>cretion, — that abovfc* 
a jear before, Whad freely talked of Moreau's coming to Swe- 
den. If he 1 cally did «>, it was many chances to one, that the 
plan w^ts frustrated; 

After totting how Ihtfe baggage the Gmerhl travelled with, 
and how he packed it, distributing it equally among his bags or 
lw>xes so that each might contain a httld of every thing, and 
tine chances of having some supply of every a* tide be increased? 
the author hastily mentions the anxiety of all ranks to see and 
enteitain, and show every civility to the traveller on his route to 
Ystadt* where he took shipping for Straktmd, where the Ctovvn 
■prince and he met. The interview of these distinguished wat - 
rxors un«fer circumstances so extraordinary# k certainly a striking 
event} and even Mr SuininC cannot teB it feebly—thoitgh he 
gives us for }es$ of it, than might be wished. Berfladotte’tf first 
question to evefp ofte after this was, * Have yon seen Moreau? ' 
Mr Suinine odds a foct* considerably more in the spirit of can- 
dour, than could have been expected — that during thf*three days 
. these great men Were together# they arranged the whole pkin of 
j|lie subsequent campaign, 

*£he journey towards head* quarters, is rendered very inte- 
’ ja$ritfog, by the enthusiasm for Moreau, shown m die people of 
«H rank#. Every one expressed hfe fedmgs'fe his own way ; 
the innkeepers rabsect his money, and the postmasters fornbh- 

P with theif best horns. TSb soo Aet ditfke stdp in any 
hm lie was itirronmled with crowds eager toace and ap 1 - 
frh, * tl%h his acemto med modesty, be ascribed ail these 
if esteem* fiot to hlfusetf/but w tho detestation of Buona- 
A deal of conversation is s&M to have passed be- 
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tween the travellers* but scarcely any part erf it is preserved. 
That which if* rather surprises us. ift^eoms, onc,of Moreau’s 
two favourite heroes was Charles X IJL $ not easily to be 

anticipated*, -or explained. - The other ^as, JEVeder idk II. The 
fiijudiciou* narmor* takes «thi$ occasion in* 
vectiveagainst Buonaparte* prononnc^Ly Moreau, os acontrakt 
with the two heroes just mentioned, J&e ^y rccknd* but it is 
vety difficult to believe »tha^ the (pHowiri^ fflatter cppie'ireall^r 
from that 4-Je is speaking of Frederick II. ** Celm- 
‘ la * 9 dWt-ih fjjfa jamais abandonee sonmwee au milieu des 

* combats., ■ Ses Auatoirct> .etaient le fruit des plus halites, combi* 
4 naisons, secoodSes clu coup^d’oeii.le -pius juste* de plus rare 

* sang-froid* courage tel cju’il convient aux Souvcrains 

4 d’en naonfcrec., La rtoctique fowboncle •de , Buonaparte a ert- 
4 ticrenmnt bouievorse Tart de la guerre ; les fiatailles pe soht 
^^plus^ue des^bounherics ce nfest pas >comme autrefois eh epar- 
€ . gnant le sang des soldats qu’on determine 4e succesd'une cam* 
4 pagne* mai^bien en^e foisnnt colder .a grand s^flote. Napoleon 
4 n’a gagne -ses victuircs quia coups d’homirut*. ' — ?(p« 36*. 37.) 
Surely he could not have chosen so ‘unfortunate a topic as the 
first which is here introduced, when be must have known that 
Frederick actually run away from the first battle he .was ever in ; 
mor the last* when he makes Ohaules XJJ. one of his chosen 
heroes. It is impossible to detest Buonaparte more^than we do, 
as a tyrant and a man .utterly regardless of the blood he sheds;— 
but in this respect, fie resembles other Jieroes^ and certainly 
Charles XsM* was not sparing of his people. 

At Berlin the same joy is shown m every where else ; and, 
.after a few horns' stay, the tfreneral proceeds on his journey. 
Jfle meets many deserter* fnm<the frreoeh army, — but only one 
who bad served , under him.; and the author makes him Say^ 

* hot, the, greater part ofthe ^veteran* who had served under Mo* 

•reau ini'tbe^catfnpaigns on the .Rhine, had perished in the retreat 
.from Russia* and me rest diminished ip numbers daily, frohi 
the necessity of exposing ^them to support the raw troops. Is 
it then intended tfijit we should believe that the veterana of 179’5, 
or even 1800, (the dost .campaign of Moreau), \\ere deft in ah^ 
^considerable ^umbers as* late as 1812, na iy % . some as late as tjle 
present campaign^ Who t|*dn fought afi the .battled iri Spain* 
•mi |be % ciu»p*igna;^ 180^* afid 1809* in Gerk 

iuan^and Poland ■£ The mere lapse of tim^ woujdhave ap* 
counted for most of fhpm j^but when >hp je^^^too ire consi- 
dered, we can .surely only oscyibe it to the autHof's determine* 
M®n to destroy them ia Etissia, any of t|fc%n sho^dbe ittL 
gi nod to have survived in; a fit&r service. ? The*«am# 

being asked why he maderaij^ 
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y?jas no longer ftily pleasure in serving \vith th&French armies} 
because they were full of children who' would not' fight except 
when thei£ ears wercdeafenedwith artillery. 

Moreau meets op the road a detachment of Russian artillery, 
which' he admires exceedingly; ixu] of this we can haVe no 
doubt ;r~fyik we ifhe expressed his admiration in 

afifch terms' hC is Wrt? hidde to "do* ^ It is thus thatthe thunf 

* ders of war iliduld be 1 borne ; the appearance of yotir UrtiJle- 

* ry explains to me lts stiperidrity iri the tot^mmpaigng : * Ail 
observation, by the wav, somewhat unluck^aud leading one 
to fcfcspeC§;that lt is riot Moreau’s; — for thorigh Mr Snitiine is 
too good a .Russian to know that the battles of Lut^en and 
Bautzen were gained by the French, and chiefly by artillery, 

guess General Moreiiu could not have been ignorant of the 
fact. Flattery is not quite so easy a trade as is sometimes sup- 
posed ; they who practise it ought, according to the tenor of alt 
ancient adage, to have good memories. 

At length the General arrives at Prague, then the head quar- 
ters of the Allies ; and his reception by their Majesties is kind 
and friendly in the highest degree. The Emperor Alexander 
appears to have demeaned himself with the plain and simple 
frankness wdrieh so* eminently distinguishes him: he came to his 
lodgings between eight and" nine in the morning, before Moreau 
could get out to call upon his Majesty, and remained two hours 
in conversation with him. The effects of Imperial condescen- 
sion arc certainly very considerable, and often work strange c- 
motions in the greatest minds. It would argue, therefore; too 
much presumption, w holly to disbelieve that even Moreau should 
have been so much affected as our author describes him. But 
we venture to doubt his having given vent to his feelings in the 
terms lent him by this loyal Russian. * He came to roc,* says 
Mr Suiriine, 4 with tears in his eyes, and with a faltering voice 

* exclaimed, Ah ! men eher S..... quel homme que I'Empe- 
1 reur ! d£s ce moment j*ai contraete ^obligation de sacrifier 
‘ mu vie pour lui. II n’est persomre qui ne se fksse tuer pour 
f le servir. Que tous les rapports flatted qrie j^vais entendus 
*' sur son corrtpte, que Unites les idees avail tageuses qtie jem’6- 
f tais faiths de jut, sontriu-dessous de cet ange de borne 1 1 

tWftitoor %«re taken td tlrnr Imperial High-* 
*■ .n^Mi tW Xfctchesscs of Weimdr arid Gldenbnrgh, 

4 who$e talent6, iitiforhiation arid manners enchanted the Gene- 
f and min&tefrs. ' The day at 

, ' Em|feriir of Austria, Who* very pc* 

; v friodemrioii -and gentleness 

dW ‘All- oteS&ioiis shown in* his campaigns on the 
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* Rhine-,- a4$ tt gr *1*4 ^personal character had grei% con^ 

4 tributod to ni^fci the evils of war, * Afterwards the^Eri*- 
peror of Russia bronghttlicKing him 

to Moreau , in these words. 4 General: Slbi^ti^ & M. le Roi «Je 
« iWssp. ’ All this kindnesswe consider o( wisdbth 

and goodnCsson the part.of sbch jtersona^ekj M rh n doubted ly it 
is much iW*e rare to And Sovereign laying aside-t&eir rank and 
dignity*, and treating a truly great man as tneir superior, than to 
^ee them taking strongeities, and performing the odier feats of 
what is usually called greatness. This conduct does not seism to 
have been thrown away upon Moreau ; but M. Suinine must al- 
ways give us Ids wprds. 'Huis, he says, that hearing one of the 
Generals, call the -Emperor Alexander 4 the best of Princes, * he 
replied eagerly, * Comment, Monsieur? Dites le Meilfem* des 
Homines 1 9 lie also said, that in speaking of military -matters; 
-the Emperor’s * observations were so just, and his commentaries 

profound , 7 that 4 he could fancy himself eon versing with th6 

* most experienced General . 9 And, after more praises, lie added, 

that 4 the only fault which his Majesty had to diminish all these 
4 perfections, was an access of modesty. * 4 11 proiessait aussi la 

4 plus haute admiration pour la grande Duchesse.d’Oldenbonrg. 
4 C’est, disait-il, la Grande Catherine elle-meme, ' «&c. One feck 
somewhat anxious under this compliment, touching the state of 
health of his Serene Highness the grand Duke of Oklenburgh. 
The two grand Dutcfae^ses express the utmost curiosity to leam 
from our author, 4 jusques duns s cs moindres details sa nianiere 
4 do vivre au nouveau monde. * 

s From Prague the General proceeded with the Emperor to 
^Dresden, where the fatal event happened, wirieh even those who 
^are compelled to lament his joining !r tbe enemies of his country, 
-cannot foil to deplore. The eternal flattery of the author even 
follows him here. He makes Moreau's first words, on being 
wounded, to be, 4 Je suis perdu, mais i! c&t «i doux de mourir 

* pour uncsi belle cause, ct sous les yeux d’u» aussi grand Prince. ’ 
However, he describes very well the ^fliction, produced all over 
the armies by this Catastrophe ; the tears moistening chedks fur- 
rowed with scars, and the risking of the most courageous minds 
under so severe \a shock. It is quite superfluous to add, that, 
nothing could exeged the, calnmmwith which the General bore 

of ;%th4egs, aud the operation,, if posable, yet 
more dreadful,- of being carried for many leagues of the mpst 
frightful' mountain roam,, m' the worst vyeatWv and with a re- 
treating Army. * Indeed the.slender hopes entertained of iris ye- 
-covery, rested wholly On his hnntpveable constancy of mind, 
^»d the excellent habit of body, derived m dtl probability from 



nature, bqtptaintaioed or improved bythat habitual (temperance 

g icB vfrtpousand contemplative men delightipyas soon as the 
it hea&pl youth hayebpiJed oyer. *, ■ . 

Ev «6 ori this dreadful journey,, M. Sijinjoe i wjll, pot leave the 
dying warrior alone ; ; he must make, hinpsny. when he heard 
the news of Osterraapn’s victory, * qu’ondevait 'attendre. lea. 
t plusgrapdes chpsps. dee, teeflleureatropp.es d« iponde. * . But 
this is not the only plague which hewas destined tp, endure,; a 
very singular trait .follows. He had, contrary to . the advice, o# 
his attendant*, insisted .on writing the letter to Madame.M.&* 
reau, so much celebrated 5 and being exhausted by the effort* 
they all kept away from him that he might not Are induced to 
folk in a crisis so infinitely hazardous. * We were desirous,* 
pays M. Suinine, very naturally, * of excluding every person 
* from his chamber j nevertheless we could not refuse his Royal 
* Highness the Duke of Cumberland, who remained about a 
* quarter of an hour with him. ! We really believe this intru T 
sion of princely importunity is unexampled; and can by no 
means bring ourselyes to believe, that the circumstance has beert 
accurately reported by this Russian blunderer. We have seen 
how those truly magnanimous Princes, the Allied Chiefs, treated 
the great man,^-assuming no superiority from their exalted rank, 
but rather paying their court to Moreau; and then, we are 
told, comes a person, utterly without importance, only known as 
a man of high rank ; — and presuming on this rank, (of which let 
us hope he means one day to be the ornament), thrusts himself 
into the General’s sick-chamber, at a moment when hip attend- 
ants deem his life to depend on perfect quiet ! It is impossible to 
jjppak temperately on such an exhibition j — as Englishmen, it is 
impossible not to feel the difference in the demeanour of the 
princes.,. But what passed, according to this suspicious narra- 
tive? truly a strange colloquy. The Duke, who now for the fast 
time saw him, said * he was very happy to make hjs acquaint- 
* ance; but that his happiness would have been still greater if he 
*, had made it op the field of battle, | * Then* why did he pot ? 
Whaf, prevented His Royal Highness ? The.Eipperor of Rus- 
sia was qjose.to Moreau when he was shot^The other sove- 
reigns of all ranks, had ..been. dp .the same Reid of carnage..— Not 
oite of them had de^med it beneath. his dignity, tp share in the 
Afloat, a^gm^ tk cftroMjg^^m«re,w»s the, Ih^lish 
prince the whjler ,, Diphe UQt deigpto sh ow f himself oo tbis-scene 
' r “•* * ; LV Ross^ ik wap otherwise, engaged— 
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no one cx>irW| ^ist joining in the ftavj or content him with 
tnnt viow ? Had we not the gallant oteyf gft winded in that vefy 
field ? Was not Lord Catfieart oonitantly p^enti and in the 
midst of the fire f Was Sir Robert Wifeofi W&fy* seek whfcifc 
the work of death was doing ? But if either 1 hj# ^<#pi|tians or 
his exalted station prevented him from beiflg op* fietd df bat- J 
tie with the vulgar herd, why r^gi^f rife# h$Vihg tfee^ met Mo- 
reau ? Above all, why start bp, alf of a sudden, "nbvet having 
before been heard of, and force his Way into the greiit tnab’s 
ste&chamber 4 to make Ids acquaintance, * and talk to fifth of 
fiehis of battle ? Tim whole story, we repeat, is Incredible $ 
though the sequel is imagined with a sufficient air of probability* 
The General, apparently not aware of the extreme dignity 6( 
the personage from whom he was fated to receive this visits 
said, 4 that it was very probable they might meet in the field 
* in six weeks. ’ The narrator exclaims that he was the only 
person who had any such idea, because others then gave him 
over ; but he does not appear to doubt the fulfilment of the pre- 
diction had he lived, nor to question the readiness of the Duke 
to stoop to the low amusement of lounging or poking about a- 
mong bullets and bayonets. This extreme reserve, and with- 
drawing loftiness, of his Royal Highness, which appear never 
lor a moment to have bent to the plebeian occupations of war, 
that engrossed the whole time of the Allied Sovereigns — has been 
singularly enough rewarded by an appointment, of a military — * 
and not of a spiritual nature, a$had naturally been expected 
more especially when his Royal Highness, in a contemplative 
mood, seized on the Bishopric!* of Hildesheim. The Prince lie- 
gent, in the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, one of the 
bravest of men, has been pleased to send to the Duke a Field 
Marshall’s baton $ being the one granted immediately after JLord 
Wellington’s. — But to return. 

As the life of Moreau draws nearer a close, M. Suitline has- 
tens to crowd his narrative with stronger and stronger specimen# 
of flattery towards fits court. Npt content with making the Ge- 
neral express, 4 avec une cHaleur etonhante, ’ — his delight at 
V andamrne’s capture in these words, ‘ II est bicn tethps que <# 
4 monstre spit mis hors d’etat de faire du mal ! * he adds, that 
an act of rigour ok the part of the Ghmd Duke Constantine 
gave hip* 'Me pluigrahd plaisir. * The Emperor Alexander, 
it seems, had* by an 4 excise of kindness, ’ allowed Vandamme 
to main hfe sword j but this was speedily redressed by th^ 
Grand Duke, who answered the complaints of the prisoner 
at being publicly exposed to the insults of the populace, by 
observing* that t\ie worst treatment would be generosity Ux- 
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yHSifcbi«' This afteedote of his Imperial Higlt- 
lie$s, It ae&ktKVgmfe' Moreau, then on his deathbed, thp ut- 
most sittjsfaddoni. The moment of his ; decease now drew on 
apaeej, be beert seixed with the hiccup, and vomiting. — 
3Dori^«ie i«gl»t, he was restless, though without much pain. — 
He :chn»tantly ktpt striking his watch, and calling his aid -de- 
^VbpRapatel, or this author, to write under his dictation ‘ a 
tijfcttcr t 0 the- Emperor. * At length the morning of this awful 
pight dawned -be felt that he had not many moments to live,; 
when, About, seven o’clock,' ‘ observing (says M. Suinine), that 
1 I. was alone with him, he made me take the pen, and dic- 

* tated the following lines. ' — < — Now, it is singular, that just 
at this critical moment, the faithful llapatel, and *11 others 
except the anther, were - removed. — But it must be confess- 
ed that he makes the- best use of the opportunity; for he 
writes^-* to, the dictation of Moreau,’ the following half sen- 
tence. * Sire, — Je descends an tom beau avec les memes sen- 

* timents d’admiration, de respect et de devonement, que 

* V, M. ui’avait inspire des le premier moment de notre eu- 

* trevue. ’ . . . . — ‘ He paused, (continues tilts man), and shut 

* his eyes. I thought he was meditating on what was to follow, 

* and kept iny pen ready to follow — but he was no more. ’- — We 
only marvel that the Grand Duke Constantine was not hooked 
in by the same means into the compliment; — we verily believe 
that* so gross an outrage to a great man’s memory never was 
committed, as this flatterer here offers to General Moreau. — 
Does the reader desire to see how he reflects on his handy work i 
i—« Ainsi finit ce hems, en consacrant sa derniere action et sa 

* derniere pensee au Souverain qu’il regardait avec raison 
« comme le principal reparateur des inaux de 1’Europe, comme 
« celui a qui la France devrait un jojlr la chute de son tyran et 
< retablisscment de son bonheur s&r les bases justes et solides 

* de 1 a legitimite. Ce fut 1’observation que je fw a mon Souvc- 

* rain quandje lui annon$ai cette triste nouvelle. ’ 

' Next follows t|ie letter of the Emperor to Madame Moreau, 
which has been so generally read, and deservedly so much ad- 
mired, for die simple and touching expression of his feelings 
conveyed in id Our Author, as usual, does his utmost to de- 
aUroy Hs effect by exjravaganf praises j calling ft-** the noblest 

* language ever employed by greatness, and the softest conso- 

* latSohs ever used by pity j’-— affirming, that aff We shall eVer 
aep written on Moredh, Will never do his memory so much ho- 

«9 dose .* itnidtpi'jEAHintssjj ’-Mapd that they have ‘ restor- 
"* ed the ^icted widpiif io ^Stehce', abd' recalled’ her from the 

* gptes'bf death, and preveii(ed : her -from sinking under the 
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4 most poignant grief, of which /the human Rfeart k susceptible* * 
Among thVf iifebeild’s papers, were fo^ind pmrt of an intended 
proclamation to the French 5 from ^hfehV mid; from other cir- 
cumstances^ M. Suiriine positively cdttmdlctl the one p'uMfcb* 
cd in the newspapers under his name, andkabwnto he a mere 
fabrication. * He also mentions a journal of tb e Operations of 
the Campaign, which the. General hacj begui>s-^ftut the author 
adds, what we shall beHeve when wo see it So written under Ge- 
neral Moreau's hand, that he Was keeping it to s^nd to the 
Dutchess of Oldenburgh. In short; fevery thing in this nferra- 
tive is daubed offer With a flattery, So nauseous, because mixed 
up with, and attached to most interesting facts, that wc have 
rarely Seen a performance relating to the life of a great man, 
more calculated to offend all readers of right feelings; 

The work closes with a biographical notice of Moreau, which 
is below criticism, and apparehtly introduced only to swell the 
volume. . The only part which has any interest, is the account <lf 
the conspiracy which led to Moreau’s exile ; and if this is at' all 
correct, it distinctly admits the General to have been engaged ift 
Pichegru’s plot, and in the scheme of Georges. The author at- 
tempts, indeed, but very feebly and unsatisfactorily, to show thtft 
Moreau did not come into these designs, until after Piehegru\* 
arrival at Paris : but life describes him as a coadjutor, mid ready 
to come forward as soon as Georges should have succeeded tet 
the first step of the conspiracy, which wal to attack 6 Btiona- 
4 parte on his way to St Cloud, and carry him off by main 
4 force.’ We are quite confident that this is incorrect such 
a project bears far too near a resemblance to assassination^ (in 
which most probably it would have ended)^ to make it credible; 
that so good a man ns Moreau would engage in it. Of this 
consideration, however, our author, accustomed to the details 
of Russian history, is perhaps wholly unaware: — Pie adds, that 
the General’s plan wAs by degrees to prepare the way for restor- 
ing the Bourbons — and how ?-— By first%estoring the power 
of the Republican party 1 — This is really too tiresome to dwell 
upon.— 

Before con dudihg the present article, we must remark, that, 
high as the veneration, may be in which all good men hold the 
mefoofy of its illustrious Subject; tfterfe cun be only one opinion 
among those who fallow tdwasoli upon the. last and 

fatal act of his life* He OUgHt W 0 £ t 6 have borne arms agaipst 

* The stdfy; fef his taking (bferahk of Major-General in' the 
sian servtce, was absurdly fabricated by the Same Inventors. "Mr 
Suinine "states positively, that hefrehised eVeryfeffer of thissott which 
was made to him. 
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his cohntr^ Th&*fe an inflexible relief and he who can admit 
exception* |$jV must be prepared likewise to defend assassina- 
tion. Btyt it Was against Buonaparte, and to free the French 
from his yoke, that Moreau joined the enemy. How could he 
answer fot the intentions of the Allies i In truth, short as the 
thhe^fe which has elapsed .since his death, we have seen proof 
that po such scheme is entertained bv them. They have in the 
moment of victory recognized the Tyrant of France, and of- 
fered him a larger empire over Frenchmen than the Bourbon 
kings enjbyod. For whom and for what was Moreau then fight-* 
mg ? For' v litissians and Germans seeking the liberation of 
tlfeir own countries, and justly seeking it— hut their liberation 
from a Frotich yoke; —and this was not an object of enmity to 
«iny Frenchman. They never hav-e pretended to desire any 
French object, — to have any purpose in view which a Frenchman 
could justly abet them in attaining. We cannot understand 
what hew fight some people have suddenly received on the score 
Of universal philanthropy. Those who were wont to rail at 
such chimeras, now praise Moreau for fighting the battles of 
Europe against Franca What would tl>ey say of an English- 
man, who, from some personal or party •quarrel with the ruling 
dowers, should bfc found in arms for the liberty of the seas ? 
They would (and we think very properly) speak to liim through 
die medium of certain jurors for our Lord the King. 

Far be it from u$ to deny the doctrine of resistance, or to 
dispute the existence of a ^crisis in France which gives every 
friend of liberty a right to raise his arm against the Govern- 
ment. The propriety of calling in foreign assistance in such 
^frcumstances, Opens a much nicer question ; but it does* not a- 
lise in the present cose — for all must agree, that such aid is only 
to be subsidiary, and to back the efforts of the people against 
^jeir oppressors. The Allies,' when Moreau joined them, were 
engaged in liberating Germany,— and jio movements in France 
were within' their qtntemjilatioru Moreau, then, cooperated 
with them in mowing down the ranks of his own Country men, 
because Buonaparte commanded them. Whidi of the patriots 
<of the seventeenth century ever. bought himself justified by 
broach of all fifith with them, in Joinferg the Dutch 
‘Gtfi Spani&h forces against that usurper i Indeed tlie ' matter 
ur might halve been spared 

q ? 9 If tBe ( ln|tad^bpa of tbbse^ bOver before 
ri$ with Bumi^irte itfW' v injr' metfHir him; did not im- 
A Us the p^cessfey . of cxpbsihg doetrities-^hall we call 
strike attithe primaries ^patriotism. 

ice and sotfroiy .that 
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such a man ,m Moreau, *~not only because he lias already ex- 
piated liisreWoite by a death of glory, bht because his private 
character appears to us to have heen more pure and gentle, aid 
his public principles bn the whole more sound and disinterested, 
than those of any other individual whom tlie eVentful days of 
the French revolution have brought into notoriety. But the 
principle we have just stated is too clear and too important— e- 
specially in §uch a crisis as now impends over the world — to let 
us permit any shadow, of doubt to be thrown upon it* from re- 
spect or. from pity for the fate even of such a man. It is singu- 
lar, indeed, that but a few months have elapsed since We would 
have quoted Moreau himself as the greatest practical authority 
for the principles for which we are now contending ; since we 
have occasion to know , that, up to the period of his last embark- 
ation for Europe, it was the decided opinion of that great man, 
that no circumstances could justify an individual in taking up 
arms against his country, but the cooperation of a great part of 
its natives j and that it* was his professed determination, up to 
the hour of his departure from America, never to fight against 
Bonaparte but at the head of a French ar'my > — which he firmly 
believed that the authority of his name would very soon enable 
him to collect, partly from the emigrants and prisoners that would 
he disposed to join him, but chiefly in consecpience of the large 
defections which he reckoned upon from the forces of the tyrant. 

By what circumstance he was afterwards led to abandon this 
noble and worthy resolution — or rather, as is more probable, to 
conceive that it might be substantially reconciled with the part 
which he actually adopted, we have no means of learning ; and 
should look in vain to such a writer as M. Suinine for informa- 
tion. It is probabfe that he may have thought his own active 
example necessary to decide the conduct of those whom he still 
expected to flock to his standard ; and that it became him to 
hazard even his consistency and reputation, in making an ex- 
periment, on the issue of* which so much depended. Of such 
a man we are willing not only to judge favourably, but to pre- 
sume highly 5 and had he lived to command in u victorious. field, 
we make little doubt that he would have been joined by multt- 
tudesiof those very meti t who are now fighting under the banners 
of Bonaparte ; and, finally marching at the head of hiscoontn- 
tnefci to the liberation of frU country, might have set at defi- 
ance the imputations to which the early part of his career had 
subjected him. Unfortunately for him — and for the world—*' 
that part was all that he was permitted to perform ; and u 
death, which postponed thedehyerance of Europe, has nem- 
aarily left a shade pn his fame. 
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Tv is *ery refreshing to meet with a Work like the one now before 
-** os, exhibiting the impression.* made by an interesting jour- 
ney, though over <b beaten path> on ft mind of no ordinary 
strength ahd originality, Without the prolixity so fatiguing in 
most modem writers, and with no appearance whatever of book- 
making* The unfortunate termination of the author’s travels in 
France, where he was detained, and lrom whence be dates his 
work in the tenth year of hi* captivity, adds a claim to the for- 
bearance of iritio, more especially in those points where the 
want of acquaintance with recent productions might otherwise 
have been policed, lie apptnrs to have be< u kept in ignorance 
of the works published in this country during the greater part 
of his detention. , 

Mr Forsyth is evidently a man of observation and reflection 5 
lie brings to his task, a very respectable knowledge of the sub- 
jects which ought to occupy an Jtalian traveller ; and he is lb? 
the most part both liberal apd original in his remarks* He ex* 
presses himself shortly and with force, though he» does not al-. 
ways steer clear of affectation, and not unfrequently takes dog- - 
nmtic.il apd even extra vagan^. views of things* He writes, too, 
rather for those, who have examined the subject, or are engag- 
ed in surveying it, than for the uninformed; and tins often gives 
, hjt statements and observations an air of obscurity, which the 
initiated will be content to take for the sated* of their shortness 
and substantial qualities. His book is, indeed, in all respects 
a contrast to Mr Eustace’s valuable work; for it is full of vigour 
— ' always displays an active reasoning mind free from prejudice — 
more prone at all times to argue than to feel* and occupied with 
the foatfoiv'rather than the languege~or onty careful about the 
latter, with the view of condensing it, and giviftg it the vigour 
of cpigrmil aud.point, Frequently he is* very happy in descrip- 

‘ |# , .■ ‘ . . ■ , . * 

jy^.the length to which opr account of Mr Eustace’s bpok 

,vve t,lmU pot folW .M minutely over t ih^ * 

regurtUugthis $i$ck supplement 

toiW formteft some of hE most remark* 

abto passes* Perintpsrthei^ider may no# take a livelier inte- 
rest fo U mncpuld be felt on the for^ 

mer ' We tnen much connexion wUMhai 1 
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fair country, as if it % in another planet, and not much great* , 
et chance of seeing it. Now there is scarcely a doubt, t)b$t iht 
communication with its treasures of arlfcmluature will speedily 
be thrown open, and that the pleasured of wandering over classic 
ground, so Idng cut off, or enjoyed by stealthy will be restored 
to all the rest of the world. t - * • 

Mr^ Fbrsyth begins hk excursion at Nice, ^boutCIhrfetmas 
} 801, where 4 a soft and balmy air, oranges glowing 4n every 
4 garden, lodgings without a chimney, ami beds with musquito- 
4 curtains, presented the first signs of Italy. * His- observation* 
here and at Pisa, are few and meagre? for he f had arrived at the 
latter place before he thought of committing any notes to paper; 
We thus early in his book, however, meet with traces of the vi ? • 
gorous tone which it every where sustains. Speaking of a dead 
Christ in alto relievo by Michael Angelo, he says, 4 The life and 
4 death which he has thrown into this little thing, the breathing 
4 tenderness of the Virgin, and the heavenly composure of the 
4 corpse, appeared beauties foreign to the tremendous genius of 
4 the artist . 9 And upon visiting the 4 Hospital of Incurables 9 * 
where priests and choristers were 4 chanting between two row? 

4 of wretches, whom their pious noise would not suffer to die it* 

4 peace, ’ he adds, that 4 the very name of such hospitals-, by 
4 forbidding the patient to hope and the physician to struggle* 

4 cuts off, at once, two sources of recovery. ' p. h. * 

The author’s remarks on Tuscany, lead him naturally to speak 
of the most celebrated literati who flourished in Italy about flu* 
time of his journey. The following sketch of Fontana, brother 
of the Abbate, is sufficiently characteristic. 

4 This museum is under the direction of Felice Fontana, now a 
Cayaliere, yet more generally known than bis brother by the title of. 
Abbe j, merely because he had once worn the clerical habit, from 
motives of economy. Fontana seems to preside here in the scienth 
fee world ; not by superior knowledge, for his is rather diffuse thah 
deep ; by bringing into science foe man-of- the -world faculty, by a 
well-managed talent of display and evasion,, which gains him credit 
for double what he knows, by the art of improving the inventions rif 
others, and passing their joint work under his own name. In his 
hands every man’s ability is available, and nothing is lost- 

4 Fontana is above that consequential reserve which many affect 
on subjects where they are known to excel. He readily detailed to, 
me the history of imitative anatomy, i( an art invented by Zumbw, 
arid revived; ** said Fontana, by rne. * I began with a very young; 
artist, whom ; I instructed to copy foe <iu man eye in wax. This I 
showed to Leopold, who, pleased with the attempt, and desirous 
that his sons should learn anatomy wfrftout attending dissections* Oe- . 
dered me to complete the whol* system-*** v - 1 ^ 
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M I sfodd aftme fit a neto art, without guide or assistants. Ana- 
tomists cottVi not model, and modellers were ignorant of interior 
anatomy, «TTiuV obliged to form workmen for myself, I selected 
some mechanical drudges, who should execute my orders without 
intrudinginto my design. Superior artistst are too full of their own 
plans to follow patiently another's ; too fond of embellishing nature* 
to toil iit foe slavish imitation which I required. Such difficulties I 
surmounted; but before I finished the system, the funds had failed. ^ 

4 This active Prometheus is creating a decomposable statue, 
which will consist of ten thousand separable pieces, and three mil- 
lions of distinct parts, both visible and tangible. I saW only the 
head and the upper region of the trunk ; but this machine appeared 
to me as sensible to the weather as its fleshly original i$. The wood 
is so warped by the heat, that the larger contours are already per- 
ceptibly altered, and the pieces are connected by pegs which become 
unfit on every change of atmosphere. When I suggested this to the 
Cavaliere — <c The objection is nothing. Ivory is to o dear i papier 
*nSch6 has been tried, but it failed. ” p. 39, 40. 

' Our author is equally expressive in painting the dead ; the? 
following sentence is horribly picturesque, and is somewhat li- 
able to the ob jection which it states against the gloomy modeller* 

* Wax was first used in imitating anatomy by Zumbo, a Si- 

* cilian of a melancholy, mysterious cast, some of whose works 

* are preserved here. Three of these bear the gloomy charac- 

* ter of the artist, who has exhibited the horrible details of thd 
€ plague and the charnel-house, including the decomposition of 

* bodies through every stage of putrefaction — the blackening; 
« the swelling, the bursting of the trunk — the worm, the rat 

* and the tarantula at work — and the mushroom springing fresh 

* in the midst of corruption. * p. 38. 

The subject of Impromiscttcn'i is well handled ; and Its dud 
share allotted to the facilities of the language, and the various 
tricks of the art, hi accounting for the wonders displayed by its 
professors. We suspect, however, that much more light would 
be thrown upon this matter, by a very simple experiment, that! 
has yet been struck out by those who have treated of it. We 
shall first give the account of La Fantasia, and then mention 
Otrr experiment. 

* This lady convenes at her house a crowd of admirers, Whenever 

she chooses to be inspired* The first time 1 attended her accademia; 
a jfottng lady of foe same family and name as the great Michael An* 
gelo, began foe evening by repeating some verses or her own compo- 
sition* Presently La Fantastic* broke out into song in the words, of 
the astonished me by her rapidity and command of num- 

flowed in praise, of foe poetess, and brought her 

C :UBMMpPielr to otfr applause* Her numbers, however, flowed irregu- 
Varying with foe fluctuation of sentiment ; while her song 
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corresponded, changing from aria to recitativo, from recitativo to a 
measured recitation* 

‘ She went round her circle, and called on each person for a tjieme. 
Seeing her busy with her fan, I proposed the Fan as a subject ; and 
this little weapon she painted as she promised, ‘ col pennel divino di 
‘ fantasia felice. * In tracing its origin she followed Pignotti, and in 
describing its use she acted and analyzed to us all the coquetry of 
the thing. She allowed herself no pause, as, the moment she cooled* 
her estro would escape. 

‘ So extensive is her reading, that she can challenge any theme. 
One morning, after other classical subjects had been sung, a Vene- 
tian count gave her the boundless field of Apollonius Rhodius, in 
which she displayed a minute acquaintance with all the argonautic 
fable. Tired at last of demi-gods, I proposed the sofa for a task, 
and sketched to her the intioduction of Cowper's poem. She sen 
out with his idea, but, being once entangled in the net of mytholo- 
gy, she soon transformed his sofa into a Cytherean couch, and 
brought Venus, Cupid and Mars on the scene ; for such embroidery 
enters -nto the web of every improvvisatore. I found this morning- 
accadernia Hatter than the fir*t. * (p. 5 k 55 ) 

Now, we hope it will not be deemed ungallant to this fair 
performer and her ail, if we suggest the propriety of having a 
short-hand writer slationed in some convenient nook, with the 
implements of his art ; we should thus have the real merits of 
the verse before our eyes, stript of its various accompaniments ; . 
not merely of music, vocal and instrumental, beauty, hospita- 
lity, society, voice and gesture, lor these are accidental $ and 
an old Tuscan peasant, and a deformed Homan staymaker, have 
recently been the first improvvi safari of their day ; — but we speak 
of the circumstance always accompanying this /bat, and dis- 
qualifying the audience from rightly judging, — the suddenness 
of the exhibition, — the rapidity which hurries us on from verse 
to verse and thought to thought, without leaving time to weigh 
the real merits of the composition ; so that, after hearing a long 
declamation, we are left unable to tell whether wc admire any 
thing more than a knack of pouring forth indifferent rhymes 
without stint. The measure and rhyme, indeed, aid the de- 
ception ; and its conditions being complied with, we are very 
apt to forget how many of the requisites of poetry are left un- 
provided for. The improvvisatore would certainly, if desired 
: to deliver a piece of sensible, elegant and fanciful prose, feel 
fiimself much at a loss. s \ , 

r * Among other notices of the dramatic writers in Tuscany, wc 
find many remarks oft A 1 fieri, the praises in which, all candid 
men will admit to be somewhat exaggerated, and Englishmen . 
wili find it hard to endure. Oti ins conduct* Mr Forsyth i* 
Vox., xxii. xo. 44. €c ^ ; 
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sqinewhat severe ; and wc meet here with a curious sally of Ja- 
cobitism, which, for the rarity of the thing in these times, may 
be noticed, , Alfieri dedicated his Agis to Charles Ist’s merno- 
i*y, in a fit of hatred to kings, * Was it manly, (says the au- 
.* thor) was it humane to call ’ up the shade of an accomplished 

* Prince, a Prince fully as unfortunate as he was criminal, on 

* purpose to insult him with a mock dedication ? ’ But the next 
charge is rather more singular; for it seems to insinuate that 
the Jacobites owe to Alfieri tlieir want of a head ; and that 
our gracious Sovereign holds an undisputed throne by force of 
the same deficiencies, i Of all Italians, (says he), this least be- 
4 came Alfieri, the reputed husband of that very woman whose 
4 sterility has extinguished the race of Charles . 9 For our parts 
we profc-9 to feel no regret at the fate of the individuals, or the 
extinction of the family. The death of Charles I., and the glo- 
rious struggles that led to it, arc among the very foundation 
stones of English liberty ; and if feelings of regret mix them- 
selves at all with the contemplation of those times, it is, that 
the fate of the Royal Martyr did not befal the profligate and 
perfidious son, rather than the misguided and unhappy father. 
An Englishman in these times must have lived abroad, until lie 
lias forgotten the blessings of a limited and constitutional mo- 
narchy, before he could whine in favour of the Stuarts; and we 
verily believe that a long duration of wicked and unfortunate 
policy in their Royal successors, would scarcely revive the inte- 
rest in their behalf, which the freedom of a century has now 
extinguished. 

The same interesting picture is given by Mr Forsyth of the* 
Superior industry and worth of the Tuscans, in which all other 
writers agree. Of their agriculture he mentions a few rather 
singular circumstances. No leases are granted ; but the farmer* 
cultivate as much in the security of not being turned out, as 
they do in this country under similar circumstances. Many now 
Occupy the same ground that their remote ancestors tilled in the 
times of the Florentine republic. An ancient species of contract 
prevails here, as it once did in other countries immediately after 
‘Villenage was abolished,— half the stocking belongs to landlord, 
And half to tenant; and this extends down to poultry and pigeons. 
The plough is conceived less favourable to productiveness tlmn 
the spade; and hence the tenant is generally bound to dte,-w 
rather shovel pne* third of his farm with a triangular^patj^ 
Thp corn fields are intersected with rows of vine and olive trees, 
to close* that a jplpn^h can witli difficulty work between them, 
0ue-]^$ nne epuptry is mountainous, producing nothing 
- r one-sixth part consists of hills covered with the o* 
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live and vine ; and the remaining third is pfoin. 'fhe pro- 
perty is distributed in the hands of about 40,000 families and 
bodies corporate. c T^his number, * sa^s Mr Forsyth, f was 
greatly increased by Leopold, who, in selling the crown lands, stu- 
diously divided large tracts of rich but neglected soil into a thou- 
sand lictle properties, and thus made them tenfold more productive. 
His favourite plan of encouraging agriculture, consisted not in boards, 
societies, or premiums, but in giving the labourer a security and in- 
terest in the soil, in multiplying small freeholds, in extending the 
HveUi , or life-leases, wherever he could, and in maintaining sacred- 
ly that equal division of stock and crop between the landlord and the 
tetiant, which engages both equally in improving the farm. The 
younger Pliny, who practised this last plan, sets it in its true light. 
#< Non numino sed partibus loeem, ac deinde ex incis aliquos opens 
exactores fructibus ponam. Est alioquin nullum justius genus redi- 
tus quarn quod terra, curium, annus rcfcrt ; at hoc mugnam fidem, 
acres oculos, mimerosas man us poscit. v p. 8,5. 

The delightful regions of Camakloli anti Vallombrnsa, the 
very names of which are pleasurable from their liquid softness^ 
are described with considerable animation ; but we have former- 
ly dwelt on this spot with sullicicut minuteness. We shall there- 
fore turn to some of Mr Forsyth's observations upon Rome, and 
her prodigies of ancient and modern lame. Wc cannot intro- 
duce these better than with his just and 'manly invectives against 
the Roman character, poured forth with a praiseworthy con- 
tempt of the slavish and fashionable pedantry which would make 
us admire such a people for their crimes, because their poets 
were tuneful, and their orators consummate masters of the pas- 
sions. He is speaking of the Colosseum, and the horrors of 
which it was formerly the scene. 

< Every nation has undergone its revolution of vices ; and, as 
cruelty is not the present vice of ours, we can all humanely exe- 
crate the purpose of amphitheatres, now that they lie in ruins. Mo- 
ralists may tell us, that the truly brave are never cruel ; but this mo- 
nument says u No.” Here sat the conquerors of the world, coolly 
to enjoy the tortures and death of men who had never offended 
them. Two aqueducts were scarcely sufficient to wash off the hu- 
man blood which a few hours’ sport shed in this imperial shambles. 
Twice in one day came the senators and matrons of Rome to thfti 
butchery : a virgin always gave the signal for slaughter ; and When 
glutted with bloodshed, those ladies sat down in the w£fc and steam- 
ing arena to a luxurious supper. 

Suqh reflections check our regret for its ruin. A$ it now stands* 
the Colosseum is a striking image of Rome itself; — decayed — va* 
cantr— serious — yet grand;— -half grey and half green— erect on one 
side and fallen <?n the other, with consecrated ground in its bjsom^ 
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inhabited by*a beadsman — visited by every cast; for moralists, an- 
tiquaries, pointers,' architects, devtvtees, all meet here to meditate, 
to examine, tfr draw, to measure, and to pray. “ In contemplating 
*<• antiquities, " says Livy, “ the mind itself becomes antique. ” It 
contracts from such objects a venerable rust, which I prefer to the 
polish and the point of those wits who have lately profaned thisjiugust 
#uiri With ridicule- * p- 159, 1-60. 

This is Well thought, and well said. The following passage* 
may show the power with which this sturdy and original ob- 
server expresses himself on the fine arts. 

* Caravaggio wrought some years exclusively for this palace, where 
he found an asylum from the gallows and painted in a room which 
was hlackehed to harmonize with his genius and his heart. The ruf- 
fian loved the scriptures, and rarely excelled out of them- His fru- 
gal, pencil gives but few figures, nor much of those few; for his lights 
fall in red and partial masses, without any diffusion. Whatever they 
fall on, indeed, starts into life; but the rest is lost in abrupt dark- 
ness: a transition hardly in r.atuie, or true only in candlelights. — 
Here are his Christ, awaking the disciples, Thomas touching the 
wound, a faun squeezing grapes, and some fine old saints. This 
gloomy man could paint deep thoughtfulness, strong passion, intense 
devotion, or broad laughter; but he had no pencil for smiles, or beau- 
ty, or placid dignity, or love. 

‘ ‘ Here are two figures of St John, writing the Revelation ; the one 
by Raphael, the other by Douienichimx Raplktel places the Evan- 
gelist among clouds and thunders, in the act of obeying the call— 
44 Write ; ” Domenichino sets him on a stone, turning in ecstasy from 
his books and angels, round to the Voice which dictates. Both the 
figures beam with beauty, and grace, and soul, and inspiration; but 
their beauty is that of the young Apollo, and St John at Patinos was 
nearly a hundred years old, 

4 The Massacre of the Innocents, a subject inexplicably horrible to 
nie, forms here an admirable picture ; where the horror is not, as u- 
sual, dissipated in a multitude of details- Like Aristides, in paint- 
ihg the sack of a town, Poussin gives only one child and one mo- 
ther, but a mother whose shrieks frighten away her friends. Ex- 
pression is just on the extreme. Agony, carried one point further, 
Would fall into the ludicrous* 

; * Guido's Paul and Anthony, is a noble picture, disgraced by a 
^Wretched glory. Glories broke into painting during the Gothic pc- 
1 tod of the art, and still prevail over all its philosophy and improve- 
ment. Superstition knew her rigU as a patroness, and dictated her 
own absurdities to the masters whom she paid. 

' Here is Christ before Pilate ; the work of the worthy Hontborst. 
^Jfere, left to himself,, and in himself, the Saviour awakes all those 
aacted ^©possessions, which must be felt for arraigned and insulat- 
/; *4 vWo4 Here is nro dignity of" costume, no glory above him, no 
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ring nor rays round his head, no light but a candle flaring on his be? 
nign features. Bring round him those childish heads, called cheru- 
bim, and all the interest escapes ; we regard the whole as a fiction 
of the pencil. *— ■; p.210, 211, 212. 

Every now and then there breaks out , a little pertness and 
flippancy. Thus, speaking of sortie of Piranesi’s restorations, 
he exclaims, 4 those lying engravers' 9 Siiius Italicus, whom 
he spares no opportunity of undervaluing, (as Mr Eustace 
scarcely gets through a page without quoting him), is, besides 
much other vituperation, freely called 4 the Ape of Virgil . 9 
All modern Latin poets are treated with a contempt very much 
exaggerated. Sannazaro and Vida are 4 mere versifiers , ’ whose 
language can be safe only while 4 it imitates, and pleases most 
4 when it betrays imitation ’ (303). In other words, their vers- 
es are little better than centos of the ancients ; and accordingly, 
they are brought afterwards (313) into the same sentence with 
the Capilupi of Mantua, professed cento-makers, after & fling 
at Martial for complimenting Silius Italicus, whom Mr Eorsyth 
ranks with the 4 clippers 9 of pure Virgilinn coin. The author 
now and then makes a word for his own use, as complicate , for 
complicated ; and, still less fortunately, 4 grandiosity , 5 (p. 313). 
With all these, and similar faults, we know not where we cau 
find so lively and faithful a description of Naples as the picture 
exhibited in the following passage. 

4 Naples, in its .interior, has no parallel on earth. The crowd of 
London is uniform and intelligible : it is a double line in quick mo- 
tion ; it is the crowd of business. The crowd of Naples consists in 
a general tide rolling up and down, and in the middle of this tide a 
hundred eddies of men. Here you are swept on by the current, there 
you are wheeled round by the vortex. A diversity of trades dispute" 
with you the streets. You are stopped by a carpenter’s bench, you 
are lost among shoemaker.** stools, you dash among the pots of a 
miccatovi- stall, and you escape behind a lazarone s night -basket. In 
this region of caricature every bargain sounds like a battle : the po- 
pular exhibitions are full of the grotesque ; some of their church- 
processions would frighten a war-horse. 

4 The mole seems on holidays an epitome of the town, and exin- 
bite most of its humours. Here stands a methodistical friar preach- 
ing to one row of lazaroni : there. Punch, the representative of the 
nation, holds forth to a crowd. Yonder, another orator recounts the 
miracles which he has performed with a sacred wax- work on which 
he rubs his agnuses and sells them, thus impregnated with grace, for 
a gram a piece. Beyond him are quacks in hussar uniform, exalt- 
ing their drugs and brandishing their sabres, as if not content with 
4 >ne mode of killing. The next professore is a, dog of knowledge, 
jgreat in his own little circle of admirers. Opposite to him stand two 
jocund old men, iu the centres pf an oyal group, singing alternately 
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to their cr&ty guitars. Further on is a motley audience seated on 
planks, and listening to a tragi -comic ^filosofo, who reads, sings, and 
gesticulates old Gothic tales of Orlando and his Paladins. 

( This is a theatre where any stranger may study for nothing the 
manners of the people. At the theatre of San Carlo, the mind, 
as. well as the man, is parted off from its fellows in an elbow-chair. 
There all is regulation, and silence : no applause, no censure, no ob- 
ject worthy of attention except the court and the fiddle. There the 
drama-—hut what is a drama in Naples without Punch ? or what is 
Punch out of Naples ? Here, in his native tongue, and among his 
own coantrymen, Punch is a person of real power : he dresses up 
and retails all the drolleries of the day : he is the channel and some- 
times the source of the passing opinions : he can inflict ridicule, he 
could gain a mob, or keq> the whole kingdom in good humour. Such 
was Dc Piori, the Aristophanes of his nation, immortal in buffoon- 
ery. 9 p. 293, 294. 

* From Naples Mr Forsyth made an excursion to Paestum; and 
then returned to Rome, and thence proceeded to Ancona. He 
afterwards visited Bologna and Venice, which, as he truly says, 
may be easily and completely delineated by books and pictures ; 
whereas all the arts of eloquence and design in vain attempt to 
convey an accurate idea of the Neapolitan scenery. We shall 
close our extracts with the following reflections, with which all 
travellers may sympathize. 

* My stay at Venice was short. We make the tour of Italy, as 
we make the circuit of a gallery. We set out determined to let no-' 
thing escape us unexamined, and thus we waste our attention, while 
it is fresh, on the first objects, which are not generally the best. On 
.advancing we are dazzled with excellence, and fatigued with admira- 
tion. We can take, however, hut a certain dose of this pleasure at 
a time; and at length, when the eye is saturated with picture, we be- 
gin to long for the conclusion, and we run through the last rooms 
with a glance. Such a feeling as this will account for the hvftried 
manner in which I passed through the few final towns ; and this feel- 
ing was enforced by the dread of an impending w r ar, the love of homei 
and the impatience of my companion. 

* Whoever goes abroad merely for observation, should avoid his 
own countrymen. If you travel in a party, your curiosity must adopt 
fheir paces : you must sometimes post through towns which are rich 
in art or antiquity, and stop where the Only attraction h good cheer. 
^jVhile you linger with fond delay among the select beauties of a gal- 
lery, your friends are advanced into other rooms, arid the keeper coin- 
plAiriS when you separate : you thus Jose the freedom of inspection, 
ybur ears ring with impatience, and often with absurdity. If you 
travel with one who is more ignorant of the language than yourself, 
yotji must stand fnterprd^er in All his bickerings with the natives * and 

to pass through the mouth 
J^|£$$efV than when he speaks for himself. * p. 37 1—373. 1 
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After leaving Venice, the traveller ^ent up the Brenta to 
Padua, and then to Vicenza, Verona, Mantua, Milan and Tu- 
rin, where he arrived in May 1803 ; and had no sooner finish- 
ed the delightful tour on which we have been accompanying him, 
than he was arrested as a British subject, and sent into France* 
and there he has lingered out the interval in tedious, and, till 
very lately, almost hopeless captivity. He dates his work front 
Valenciennes, June 1812. 

Notwithstanding this example, we have no doubt that the ap- 
proaching peace will again let loose half the upper ranks in our 
•country to gaze in Paris, and ramble over France. How many 
are likely to remove w ith other views of a more permanent jrind, 
is a different and more interesting question. The temptations 
of cheap living and a fine climate, with taxes extremely light 
in comparison of those entailed upon us by the 1 deliverance of 
‘-Europe, 9 and which unaccountably never produced any return 
till the frost of 1813: — how far these inducements may be suffi- 
cient to overcome the natural love of home, and the fean of de- 
tention and conscription, is a subject too long and difficult to be 
taken up on the present occasion. The lower of the middling 
orders, and persons of manufacturing skill, are most likely to 
be led away by such view s ; but we are not without hopes of 
soon returning to this topic, and shall therefore not now antici- 
pate the discussion of it. 


Art. VI T. State of Ike Prisons in England , Scotland , and JVale$ f 
extending to various places therein assigned : not for the Debt** 
or only , but for Felons and other less criminal Offenders . By 
James Neild, Esq. 4to. pp. G43. London, 1812* 

f\N the subject of this valuable work, it has not always been 
found easy to fix the attention of the public, nor even of 
those individuals to whom the law r s have entrusted the regula- 
tion of prisons, and on whose humanity and honour their coun- 
try x'elies for the effectual discharge of this important trust. 

What, indeed, have we reason to expect from the ordinary 
standard of human virtue ? The miseries of jails are of neces- 
sity concealed from general observation; and not unfrcquently 
the elegant or castellated walls, like the whitened outside of the 
sepulchres to which the Pharisees of old were' likened, are far 
from warning us of the rottenness within. Resides, the inhabi- 
tants of those dreary abodes are not apt to appear to our ima-r 
gination in any interesting or engaging form ; but* on the co% 
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^rary» as the proper objects of aversion, on account of* their guilt 
gx imprudepce., as well as of their poverty* Hence, perhaps, it 
tnay sometimes happen, that conscientious magistrates either 
forget, or easily excuse themselves for the neglect of; loathsome 
duties, for the omission of which they are never called to ac- 
count that rich and powerful men are either ignorant or re- 
gardless of disgraceful oppressions committed at their very door, 
by the vilest agents ; — and that many of the affluent and cha- 
ritable, who might contribute greatly by their liberality or in- 
fluence to remedy the grievous abuses in our prisons, occupy 
themselves in more agreeable exertions of their benevolence and 
patriotism, and avoid supererogatory interference in that lowest 
department of the police, for wnich the law may be supposed to 
have made sufficient provision. 

Thus, in the county jail of Beaumaris, in the Isle of Anglesey, 
Mr Neild was informed by the keeper, that no magistrate had 
been 'within it for seven years . (p. 3 1 .) Thus, a great nobleman, 
of eminent public spirit, has probably never once heard, that in 
Alnwick, the very town which is honoured by his princely resi- 
dence, there is a house of correction, where a poor young fel- 
low, who is not wortli half-a-crown r and who has had the mis- 
fortune to be committed for a drunken frolic, may remain im- 
prisoned for life, from his inability to pay 13s. 4d. for a fee to 
the jailor; that in this house of correction, there are no rooms 
set apart for the sick — no day-room allotted — no bath or oven 
to purify foul or infected clothes — no water accessible; th$t 
the act for preserving the health of prisoners, and the clause^ 
against spirituous liquors, arc not hung up as the law directs; 
and farther, that the prisoners have no share in what is earn- 
ed by their labour, nor receive any money at their discharge 
to carry them to their homes, however distant, (p. 9, 10.) Or, 
let us go to the other end of England, to the privileged pri- 
son of l)over Castle, which is destined for debtors within thp 
Cinque Ports. We all know, that the last constable, or warden, 
of tne Cinque Ports, was our great minister Mr Pitt, upon 
vdiose decease succeeded the present Earl of Liverpool ; and we 
are informed in the present publication, that the jail of JDovec 
Castle, and its repairs, are considered as belonging to the de- 
partment of the upard of Ordnance, . Here we have the pro* 
tfcction of two Ministers of State, tyifch all the mechanical powers 
of that Honourable Board, whi(jh ? h^i at its disposal the heads 
and hands of all hfe ^fajesty’s engineers, military and civil, spe- 
culative But what 5 do we learn from Mr Neild’s 

Bebort ? From ? the co^%yatd, the sun &nd air are almost ox- 
'& part only pf the coprt is paved ; so (hat 
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the ground is damp, and the place unhealthy. The putrid ve- 
getables, dirt and ashes, of the prison, are constantly thrown into 
this court, where they form an offensive dunghill. The rooms 
are without grates ; a want which is severely felt in so bleak a 
situation. Neither mops, pails, brooms, fire nor candle, are 
allowed ; and the prisoners themselves are obliged to pay a wo- 
man foi* washing their rooms. The vile custom of garnish is 
not yet abolished ; so that every prisoner, at his admission to this 
privileged castle , has to pay one shilling and sixpence to his fel- 
low captives, for the advantage of their countenance and socie- 
ty. But this is nothing, compared to the exactions which are 
authorised by the following Table of Fees, hung up in Do- 
ver Castle Gaol : 

Arrest - * - - - - L. 110 

Commitment - - - - 0 13 4 

Guard money, and bed for a night 0 0 4 

Discharge - - - - - 068 

Yeoman porter - 0 2 6 

Clerk of Dover Castle - 0 3 6 

L. 2 7 4 

And besides all this, there is one guinea charged for the Latitat 
writ. $ and in case the prisoner is brought from Margate, the 
expense of a guinea and a half is added $ — making together, on 
the first commitment, four pounds nineteen shillings and ten- 
pence. Mr Neild has even stated, and in a manner expressive 
of the proper feelings of a generous freeborn Englishman, that 
a prisoner may be from ten to twenty months in this privileged 
Castle, at the suit of the Crown (for the privileges are in favour 
of the Crown, not of the subject) without a trial or hearing be- 
fore a Court of Justice ; and that many of the prisoners, from 
penury, are absolutely incapable of suing for their Habeas Cor- 
pus. Such was the state of things in 1808 ; and we are willing 
to believe that the only reason why it continued so long was 
this, that the distress of the wretched prisoners did not cometq, 
the knowledge of the respectable wardens, engrossed as they 
were with the cares of the troubled empire. It came, however, 
to the knowledge of a compassionate Quaker, who, by a noble 
donation of 800/. in the three per cent, consolidated annuities, 
enabled Mr Neild to pave the court-yard, and to make a perma- 
nent provision for the poorer debtors. We are happy to be in- 
formed that orders have since been issued from the Board of Ord- 
nance for repairing the rooms, and furnishing them with grate# 
(p. 169-172.) ; and it would be agreeable to learn that the No- 
ble warden had moved the Legislature to abolish, both hero 
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and elsewhere, those heavy fees, whether to judges, attorneys, or 
turnkeys, which, in England , so often detain a poor wretch in mi- 
sery, after every original and just claim is fully satisfied ; — and 
likewise, that the Itoyal privileges , which do not add much ei- 
ther to the honour or emolument of the Crown, were gracious- 
ly parted with;— and that in this and the other privileged cas- 
tles; there were held regular sessions of oyer and terminer, or jail 
delivery, with some allowance granted, when necessary, to the 
destitute prisoners, — and with any other advantages which are 
afforded in less dignified jails* 

But we Ought by no means to despair that, in the administra- 
tion of prisons, the abuses and grievances will at last be remov- 
ed, which have so long disgraced our laws, our magistrates, and 
our nation. Much has been done shice the memorable time 
when Howard achieved the painful and perilous adventure 
of visiting those dens of corruption, infection, guilt and misery, 
and astonished his countrymen with the plain unexaggerated 
narrative of the horrors he bad seen. To his exertions we are 
indebted for the act for preserving the health of prisoners ; and, 
to be sensible of its good effects, we have only to consider how 
rarely the jail fever is now heard of, while we attend to the follow- 
ing awful statement of its former ravages. 4 From my own ob- 

* servationsin 1772 and 1773, ’ says Mr Howard, # i 1 was fully 
1 Convinced that many more were destroyed by it than were put 

* to death by all the public executions in the kingdom. This 

* frequent effect of confinement in prison seems generally under- 
1 stood, and shows bow full of emphatical meaning is the curse 

* of a severe creditor, who pronounces his debtor^ doom to rot 

* in gaol. I believe I have learned the full import of this sen- 

* tence, from the vast numbers who, to my certain knowledge, 

* some of them before my eyes, have perished in our gaols. ’ 
Much also has been effected by the Society for the discharge 

and relief of persons imprisoned for small debts, of which Mr 
Neild is treasurer; yet it is humiliating to think, how tedious 
and weary a work it is to obtain a reform of the most griev- 
ous abuses* even in cases where it is not possible for the most 
sensitive and hypochondriacal politician to apprehend the re- 
motest danger either to Church or State. At the Courts of 
Conscience, which are instituted in the metropolis and various 
oth^r places in England, for the recotery of debts from one 
shilling to forty, the costs of suit, at least in London, amount- 

. 4 * Howard’s State of thp Prisons in England and Wales, 2d Edit. 

im * it ^ 
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eel to eight shillings and eleven ponce ; and if the debtor was im- 
prisoned in one of the city compters in Woodstrcet and the 
Poultry, the fee exacted by the jailor at his discharge was no 
less than fifteen shillings and eightpence. Thus, a poor wretch, 
who was unable to pay a debt of one shilling to a vindictive cre- 
ditor, might ' find himself overwhelmed by the incomparably 
heavier burden of legal expenses, amounting to more than four 
and twenty shillings, which he behoved either to pay or to be z/»- 
jmsoned far life with felons, (p. 62.) It was not till near fourteen 
years after the establishment of the humane and most respect- 
able Society mentioned above, that 4 their repeated applications 
4 were so attended to, as to effect a total change in the horrid 
* system ; 9 and indeed not till the enormous exactions already 
stated were published by their order, in February 1805. 4 The 

4 happy result, ’ says our benevolent author, * has been, that all 
4 fees to gaolers on these petty and injurious prosecutions, are 
4 every where abolished ; — expenses arc reduced ; —the term of 
4 imprisonment is restricted ; — and, in most of our county gaol* 

4 throughout the kingdom, a due separation is observed betwixt 
4 an unhappy debtor and the most flagitious offenders . 9 p, 63. 

The judicious and unwearied exertions of Mr Neild himself, 
both as a magistrate and ns a private gentleman, have been at-> 
tended with extremely beneficial effects, in various parts of the 
Island. The detailed description which, from his own inspec- 
tion, he published in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1804, of 
the loathsome old bridewell at Chelmsford in Essex, made the 
freeholders ashamed of that disgrace to their opulent county. 
It w’as accordingly pulled down ; and a new one, constructed 
and managed on better principles for accomplishing the good 
purposes of such an institution, was opened in 1806. The vile 
borough gaol and bridewell of Colchester, in the same coun- 
ty* alter being exposed by Mr Neiid in the same Magazine, for 
the same year, has since received great improvements ; though, 
we are sorry to add, that still farther and very important altera- 
tions are much required ; particularly the abolition of the jailor’s 
fee of thirteen shillings and four pence upon every debtor’s dis- 
charge, and the removal of the abominable nuisance of tubs, 
instead of sewers, perpetually polluting the air of tlu> two small 
rooms inhabited by the prisoners accused of felony. Hoping 
that this part of the jail, if the change has not already taken 
place, will be duly reformed, as well as the other, we must be 
highly pleased that so much has been already done, both here 
and elsewhere ; — that there have appeared so jnany prisons ami 
houses of correction, skilfully constructed and under careful ma- 
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tiagement and constant inspection, and that such men as Mr 
Neifd, Mr Mortoii Pitt, and Sir George Onesiphorus Paul, of 
such exemplary character, and such extensive influence, have 
so strenuously and perse veringly exerted themselves in this na- 
tional concern. In the counties of Buckingham^ Dorset and 
Gloucester, with which these gentlemen are more particularly 
connected, the effects of their benevolent and patriotic labours 
arc, chiefly conspicuous, and well deserve the attention and imi- 
tation of the rest of the kingdom. 

In the county jail and bridewell of Aylesbury in Buckingham- 
shire, where Mr Neild has exercised the duties of a magistrate 
so long and so honourably, proper provision is made for the 
very important purposes so often most cruelly neglected, of 
cleanliness and ventilation. Water is well supplied frofn a rivu- 
let at the bottom of the keeper's garden, by means of a forcing 
pump worked by the prisoners ; — one pound and a half of best 
Wheaten bread per day, and a pint of soup twice a week, is al- 
lowed to debtors and prisoners of every description ; — a liberal 
supply of coals is granted to the day-rooms from the 16th of 
October to the 16th of April; and if the weather be very se- 
vere, the time may be extended by the magistrates. A humane 
provision of bed-steads, bedding and blankets, is afforded by the 
county, without the exaction of hire from the prisoners ; — the 
sleeping rooms are not rented, as in too many other jails; — the 
court-yards, assigned separately to debtors and felons, are both 
paved with flagstone, — as wc hope are likewise the other two 
court-yards belonging to the bridewell department, though Mr 
Neild has not actually said it. A good infirmary is allotted for 
fhe sick ; — there is no intermixture of the felons with the debt- 
ors, which takes place in so many prisons, and is so productive 
of the worst effects; — every Sunday, divine service is regularly 
performed, which all the prisoners are required to attend 
the act of Parliament for the preservation of health, and tfye 
clauses against the use of spirituous liquors, are conspicuously 
hung up ; — books are kept, in which the visiting magistrates, 
chaplain and surgeon enter their, several reports ; — all fees are 
abolished, except only that the under sheriff (froh jjudbr!) 
4 takes from each debtor two shillings and sixpence for his h~ 
brratc, ’ — and the poor prisoners v /when discharged, are not ex- 
posed penny Jess 66 the almost irresistible' temptations of want, 
but receive an allowance of money for their sustenance, accord- 
ing to their distance frqm horriC. All this is excellent * and we 
have pleasure in stating; for an example to the rich and power- 
ty'teybyity firhdjip which* in 4 the original ctnistrim- 
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tion of the building, was faulty in the extreme/ owes much of 
its present advantages to the humane interference of the Mar- 
quis of Buckingham in those humble but important concerns* 
p. 15-19. 

The humane and judicious management of the county jails at 
Gloucester and Dorchester, is also highly honourable to the Ma- 
gistrates; and more particularly; if we mistake not, to Sir George 
Paul, in the one case, and to Mr Morton Pitt, iff the other* 
There are, however, two things, which may be humbly submit- 
ted to the serious consideration of those very respectable gen- 
tlemen, and of the Legislature itself,— namely, the wanniug of 
the prisons, and the abolition of fees. 

One of the severest sufferings, to which prisoners are exposed 
in most of our jails, is the pinching cold which, in this climate, 
th^y experience for months successively, often to the irreparable 
ruin of their health. We rather believe, though it is not dis- 
tinctly mentioned by Mr Neild, that ail the inhabited parts oF 
the Gloucester jail are properly warmed, as well as the apart- 
ments of the Penitentiary prisoners^ which are expressly stated tp 
be heated by brick- flues, and to have their temperature regulat- 
ed by the thermometer. UuL in the account of the Dorchester 
jail, although we are told that criminal prisoners are allowed for 
their common room a peek of coals daily, during the six winter 
months, and half a peck daily during the six summer months, 
it is chilling to read, that there L 4 no allowance of coals to 
* debt (n .s', male or female, except in very severe winter weather; 
i or unless an especial order is made for that purpose, by the vi- 
4 siting Magistrates . 9 It would surely be more conformable to 
the general tenor of that humanity, with which the prisoners in 
these jails are treated, to have all the inhabited parts warmed by 
flues of heated air, to a proper temperature; — an arrangement 
which, after the first construction, would require but little trou- 
ble, and a very moderate expense, even in the largest buildings. 
However compassionate and ednsiderate the present Directors 
may be, a matter of this consequence ought not to be left to the 
uncertain determination of varying Magistrates, in their casual 
visits : — And, indeed, a well-led Mayor, wrapt in warm clothing, 
mul braced by exercise, will be extremely apt, judging from his 
own sensations, to pronounce, on this subject, a decision — which 
a meagre, ragged prisoner may feel extremely cruel. 

It is likewise to be deeply regretted,, that in so many places 
jail-fees arc authorised,, which the poorer prisoners are frequent- 
ly altogether unable to pay ; and even after the offender has ui*- 
dergone the full punishment of his offence, or after the debtor 
has satisfied every demand of his creditor— this involuntary pu* 
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vertv is liable to be punished by the dreadful doom of perpetual 
imprisonment l Ih tne county jails of Gloucester and Dorchester, 
indeed, \t is only the debtors who are burdened with fees ; but it 
is unpleasant to learn, that in the latter prison, a fee of thirteen 
shillings ami fimrpence, — in the former, a fee of one pound, 
may be exacted from persons in sucli unhappy circumstances ; 
«nd that, over and above this exactioif, the under Sheriff' of Dor- 
setshire demands two shillings, and the under Sher iff' of Glou- 
cestershiretlemand^six shillings arid eight pence, at the discharge 
of every debtor. We are far from supposing, that the present 
'very respectable Directors of these two jails, would ever coun- 
tenance or permit so grievous an oppression. On the contrary, 
Ve read wkh great satisfaction, the following Note, subjoined to 
the 4 Table of Fees to be paid by Debtors, * ill the Dorchester 
prison : — ‘ Every debtor who, during his confinement, has behav- 

* ed orderly in prison, and submitted to the regulations with decent 
€ respect and attention, on his discharge is entitled to a certificate of 
1 such good behaviour, from the Chaplain, and a visiting Justice, or 
4 Chaplain and Governor: And this certificate is a complete acquit- 
4 tal from all and every fee payable to the Keeper. ’ p, 24*7. 

To this, the following Observation is immediately added bv 
Mr Neild, who seems, by his inverted commas, to be making a 
quotation, though he does not mention from what writing: — 

* By the police of this prison respecting debtors, it is considered as 
€ the best expedient, to guide them to goed deportment, by the pro- 
4 spect of benefits; and r.o otherwise to punish their irregularities, 

* than by removing them from a participation of those benefits. Had 
4 the exemption from fees been unconditionally given, they would soon 

* have claimed il as their right, and forgotten it as a benefaction ; and 
4 this negative influence on their conduct would have be A cn lost. * 

Now, this perhaps may be the btst way of producing some 
good from so great an abuse ; but it is most devoutly to be wish- 
ed, that no jail-fees whatever should be permitted to be exacted 
from prisoners of any description, in the same manner as they 
have been already abolished by an act of Parliament, in the pre- 
sent reign, in the case of those who have been charged with fe- 
lony, or other crimes, and are acquitted by proclamation. How 
can it be endured, in a country which boasts of freedom apd c~ 
qtjal laws, — that a Turnkey, or even an Under Sheriff, or a Jus- 
tice of Pence, should have the power of superadding to the in- 
evitable -distress of poverty, the inexpressible wretchedness of 
hopeless imprisonment ? f 

Along with these observations, we have the greatest pleasure 
to joipj^ie xest of our pountryrictcn ip the applause to which the 
of Gloucestershire and Dorsetshire are so well en- 
Jjpid, for their great exertions of benevolence. , We would more 
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particularly praise the attention bestowed in Dorchester jail to 
the formation of industrious habits in the prisoners, both by 
providing them with regular employment, ai*d by giving them 
a considerable share in the profits of their labours. Of the pro- 
duce of the work performed, one half is allowed to the prison- 
ers $ — tire keeper has a sixth part, to excite his attention ; 4 the 
4 remaining third is accounted for to the county, and defrays a 
1 considerable 'portion rf the prison expenses. ' TBc good effects 
of this arrangement, and of the general management of this jail, 
will appear from the following Very striking fact, which we shall 
state verbatim from Mr Neikl. 4 Upon inquiry made into the 

* characters of all the Dorsetshire prisoners, on charges of felony, 

* duiing a period of fourteen years, it has appeared that out of three 
4 hundred and ninety three persons , of both sexes, no less than 242 

* have been so well reclaimed, as to maintain themselves by honest 
4 industry . 9 p. 163. 

We rejoice too, that this excellent spirit of improvement in 
the management of prisons, has displayed itself in many other 
quarters; and feel no small pride in the admirable construction 
and management of the county bridewell in our own city of 
Edinburgh. Mr Noild has certainly contributed his share, and 
far more than his share, in this patriotic service ; and we most 
earnestly wish that his useful and curious publication, in which 
he describes the present state of the greater part of the jails in 
this island, may gain the attention not only of our Magistrates, 
but of all persons who have power or influence, and more espe- 
cially of the Legislature. 

We are aware that it is sometimes attempted to throw ridi- 
cule upon the subject, as if those who pressed it upon the con- 
sideration of the public, wished for somewhat of elegance or 
magnificence, forming a strange contrast with the real uses of a 
jail ; and, indeed, the handsome exterior of one or two of the 
later buildings, afford some ground for the insinuation. At 
the same time, it cannot be doubted, that in the present state 
of our prisons, there arc abuses winch it is disgraceful to con- 
tinue, and there are improvements which it would be both hu- 
mane and wise to adopt. 

With regard to the warming of the apartments, and the ex- 
action of jail fees, we have already said what appears sufficient 
at present, not without many fears that we may afterwards have 
occasion more thari oiftfe to resume the whole subject of the ma- 
nagement of prisons. In the mean time, we must add, what is 
connected with both of fhe&e topics, that while better accommo- 
dation is provided for thdse who chuse to have it, every jail 
should furnish gratuitously dry bedding, and two blankets, for 
each of the prisoners* But it is distressing to observe, f*o;u 
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mon humanityh^ to* Onthiaflhead, however, 

our author has madea retnarkable omissipn, which deserves to 
be exposed. For Rtf Pgiekson] ih his excellent report on the 
prison of Ayr, and th e si tuition 6f the prisoners, in April; *812, 
tells the following tale, which we believe to be literally true. 
* The prisoners in Ayr gaol never had any blankets or coverlets, till 
/• the humanity and . generosity of Mr Neild furnished them to the 
4 poor starving wretches ahdut two years ago. Till that period, all 
4 the prisoners lay on straw, without undressing even for months or 
4 years/ ^PfFnterson’s Report, p. 8). But, Mr Neild, in his 
remarks on this prison, while he mentions that 4 there is no bed- 
4 ding but some loose straw, * omits the rest of the story. We 
much suspect that he has made many other omissions of a like 
nature, though unfortunately we have riot the means of detect- 
ing them. 

From severity of cold, many prisoners have suffered much 
injury; but still more serious injury has arisen from a neglect of 
cleanliness in their apartments and persons, from want of ven- 
tilation, and from no infirmary or separate room being provid- 
ed for the sick. The Legislature, however, has not been inat- 
tentive to those important objects, at least in England. For, 
by ari act passed in 1771, for which the country is chiefly in- 
debted to Mr Howard, the Justices of the Pence, at the Quar- 
ter Sessions, are required to order the walls and ceilings of ajl 
rooms occupied by the prisoners, to be sc rapt d and whitewash- 
ed once a year at least, to be kept clean at all times, and sup- 
plied with fresh air ; and also to order two rooms, one for men 


ami the other for women, to be set apart for sick prisoners. 
They are likewise to see a warm and cold bath provided in each 
prison, and to appoint an experienced surgeon, with a stated 
salary, who is to report to the Justices, at every quarter-sessions, 
a state of the health of the prisoners under his superintendance. 
Besides, if any jailor disobeys the order of the Justices, he is to 
pay such fine as the Judge or Justices shall impose. But we are 
told what is to be dqne to the Justices who disobey the or- 
4et of tl\e Legislature $ ar\d, that this disobedience is not alto- 
geUier ari imaginary case, appears from Various instances inMr 
] publication. Jit present, we shall onjy 
tta following extracts frmn a fetter da 
33^^10^ i^oij .addressed by our Right 

£of& Feter; Percha^ 

f My' &ord-^ll^ .take 

to^ydjnr l^rclsli , of Uig Subject, and 

W Brat 'Report , 





^ the Lofol Mayor hhd? Court of Aldermen* ^M^k* of the Bo- 
rough rCmnpter. > As Committee was it, /She 

windo wst*&er& , repaired mi glared i ft was :whit^?ra^ed and swepu 
This being aJJ the improvement pdrtnit me to tres- 

pass on yo»r lordship’s patience, indtbat of |he,Jfito«autable Comet, 
wh*& 1 its present ftate,*~w{d^ and women debtors hare 
nothing but the dirty boards to^skep upoti,, No bedding, nor even 
straw allowed. No file, even rp this cold damp season. No modi'* 
Cal a^sta^ce in sickness* Neither, mops,? blooms, or pail*, ar£al* 
lowed, to keep the prison clean* Soap and towels are not afforded 
to 3 tfye prisoner , so that a man may, for a debt of one guinea, re* 
main in this wretched place forty days, without once taking off hjg 

clothes, or washing his hands and face. Mr Afdemip# Combe, 

when Lord Mayor, honoured my iemarks on the Poultry Compter 
with the most prompt and effectual relief; and I humbly hope, my 
Lord, for a like exertion of your high authority, and for the exercise 
of a like compassion towards tlte unhappy objects of it . 9 p.60. 

Most gentlemen, we believe, would have thought this letter 
entitled to a civil answer: Most magistrates, considerng how 
much the country was indebted to Mr Neild, would have thought 
it entitled to a respectful answer. Mr Peter Perchard was of a 
different opinion. 4 To the above letter, * says Mr Neild, * I 
4 had not the honour of receiving any answer. ’ What is worse, 
it does not appear that any attention was paid to its contents. 

On this* pint of the subject, it is shocking to reflect, in how 
many cases a tub, sometimes an uncovered tub, standing con- 
stantly in the room inhabited by the prisoners, is substituted for 


a necessary. 

Why the act 1774 was not extended to Scotland, and whether it 
was in compliance with the instructions of their constituents that 
the Scotch members allowed their country to be thus overlook** 
ed, we presume not to inquire. Of one thing only we are cer- 
tain, that it was not because the general cleanliness of the Scotch 
prisons rendered the act unnecessary $ for it is truly deplorable 
to observe, how many instances Mr Neild has founa himself ob- 
liged to record of their abominable filth. 

But however clean and well ventilated a prison may be, th# 
health of its inhabitants must suffer essentially, during a long 
confinement, if there U not a court-yard where, at proper hours, 
they may have the benefit of air and exercise. Mo*t of the 
Bnghsh jails afford humane indulgence ; but, iu 'Scotland, 


K tJie bomigW^Bf jir^ksas arjsgejierafly iiUhe 
*ns, cannot easily bfcspa^d. ^ 

jedfj' however, w/flattec.OU* 
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country ^h^ not be long exposed; to this reproach j but that 
every jail shaft be enclosed within a court-yard $*-*a measure 
which would contribute greatly both to the health and the secure 
custody 0# the prisoners. 

Here we must advert to an idea which is entertained by Mr 
$fe$}d» and seems to be prevalent in England, that* the laws of 
^dfcland refuse to an imprisoned debtor the benefit of exercise 
’Si/the open air, even though it can be obtained within the pre- 
cinct* of the jail. But this idea {Kkc many other notions upon our 
few rashly embraced and published by Mr Neild) is a hasty and ill 
founded conclusion from some expressions in our law-books, with- 
out attending either to the principles of our jurisprudence, or the 
|uraettce of our courts* When the caption or warrant of impri- 
sonment orders the debtor to be kept in * sure ward, firniance, and 
A captivity, 1 nothing more is understood, than that he shall not 
be allowed to pass the limits of the prison. And the very same 
thing is undei stood in the following declaration of the law by 
the Court of Session, in their act of sederunt. 4 After a debtor 
4 is imprisoned, he ought not to be indulged with the benefit of 
* the air, not even under a guard ; for creditois have an interest 
4 that their debtor be kept under close confinement* that by 
4 the squalor careens they may be brought to pay then* debts . 9 
This act was intended, not to debar the debtor from enio\mg 
any benefit which could be obtained within the limits oi their 
prison, but to put an end to an illegal practice, of which various 
instances had occurred, of debtors being indulged by the keepers 
to make excursions beyond their lirtuts. For imprisonment is 
considered by the Jaw of Scotland as a means of constraining the 
debtor to pay his debt, as far as he is able. We say, as far as 
he is able: oeeause the seventy of this measure is mitigated in 
our law by two principles, the action of cessio honor um , and the 
bill oj health ; neither of which seems to be recognized by the 
law of England. By the first, (which is borrowed from that ad- 
mirable system of jurisprudence, the Roman law), a debtor, af- 
ter a month’s imprisonment, may obtain his freedom, upon a sur- 
render of all his effects to his creditors. And here the interest 
of Creditors k Cautiously guarded > for every creditor must be 
aufomoned as j* party to the action $ all the effects which the 
debtor may afterwards he possessed of, are still liable to be seiz- 
ed } till hie debts are compWteiy satisfied* and even his person 
is not ftfotoftfed fiscal imprisoning feature debts. On the 
other iMfcsd* by thebitt of health* debtor* whose 

hfe ima bj be eiidangrred to his 

"4* *it& the otteodance of a guard, to 

of Ihe^ir i .4ml ahfe mm It is jndgsd ueces- 
tohaveth e comfort* of a private lodging 
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beyond thk limits of bis jail. These parts of' the la# of Scot- 
land, as well as many others, are pert^p^not altogdber nn wor- 
thy of the consideration of Engbsh&mfti ' Of la# We are 
not ashamed 5 but we are much ashamed ftide<$d‘df the general 
state Of onr prisons ^ ** 

Among the most flagrant alfdses, of whfeh bdfhr the JSngtfeh 
and Scotch may well oe ashamed, I* the dreadw Corruption of 
morals, to which the prisoners* In the greater part of Our j&lfe, 
are exposed 5 not only by total idleness, and a total neglect of 
the services of religion, hut also by the shocking intermixture 
of debtors with felons, and of voung and petty offenders with 
the most hardened criminnls. The noble example of the coun- 
ty jail in Dorchester, 0 f which we have already mentioned some 
remarkable pfeticulars, shows most convincingly, that it is no 
idle speculation to expect an essential and permanent reforma- 
tion of manners 1 when moral and religious instruction is im- 
pressive^ admihistered, — when intemperance is prohibited,*— 
when the different classes of prisoners are kept apart from each 
other,— and when they are well furnished with regular employ- 
ment, and receive at least a share of the profits of their indus- 
try. How lamentable is it, that such an example, confirmed by 
the experience of many years, has been hitherto so much un- 
known, or so much disregarded * 

In our own Good Town of Edinburgh, for example, a stand- 
ing committee is annually appointed, consisting of the Lord 
Provost and Magistrates, with other Members of Council ; 
which Committee, it is said in the act of Council, 5th Septem- 
ber 1810, * shall be termed The Committee on the Gaol: 9 — and 
shall have for its duty , — 4 to take a general superin tendance of 
4 every thing connected with the gaol/ Yet in Mr Neild’s work, 
which was published only last year, 1812, it is expressly record- 
ed (p. 187-189) — that ‘ no employment is permitted 9 in the 
city gaol ; — that both debtors and felons, * man and woman, 
* without distinction, mix promiscuously together of a morn- 
4 ing $ — that ho found four women felons confined in the same 
room, with as many female debtors; — that * every prisoner may 
‘ have as much beer as he can pay for j ? -*and that an attend- 
ance on diviz# service^ 4 mt permitted to felons. ’ Where so 
littld attention is ptM m the good conduct of the prisoners, it 
is not surprising that theirpropet accommodation would be ne- 
glected. ft# lifer Report, we m* at once 

ahobked wi^the of tubs serviugfor sewers, 

standing ift* the- at the same time m uch 

edified, by %M twotfoftowipg 

— ■< The gaol; ? i #Wte.wash«d^ , . pay* 
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(p. 189)* * about $|x months before my visit in 1802 ; bat it was* 

* the only tim$# I ifras toli in the space of twenty yearn. 9 And af- 
terwards* W%ys* (p. 199}**- c My first visit to this prison, in Sep- 

* tember 480$, was ori a Saturday;— but the Lord Provost be- 

* ihg Out of town, the gaoler would not permit me to enter the prison- 

* rooms r therefore, 1 cud not gain admission till Monday the 25th, 

* Men I found the place dean* as / expected* and the tufa all emptied; 

* fad it did not appear to have Been whitewashed since my farmer visit 

* in 1 $ 02 . ’ . 

We have already observed, that the County and! City Bridc- 
Wjdl pf Edinburgh, which was opened in 1795, is admirably 
conducted. Our Author, whose long and diversified experi- 
ence, entitles his judgment to great authority, praises, in the 
highest terms, the exemplary attention which repaid both to 
the health and the reformation of the prisoners. From the very 
different styles of management in the Bridewell, and in the City 
Jail* we are inclined to believe that the former js undei the di- 
rection of the gentlemen of the county chiefly; yet the Magi- 
strates of the city are certainly connected with them m tht ma- 
nagement ; and it would have delighted us, if the Right Ho- 
noiuable Magistrates of onr metropolis, m the management of 
their own city jail, had vouchsafed to take some hints from the 
country gentlemen in their neighbourhood.- But we do not 
despair. — A new prison is projected; and we trust will soon be 
opened; — the veiy cite urn stance of its being new, and that it, 
will be constructed on a fir bette r plan than the wretched old 
building, wiH naturally tfiid, m no ^ mall degree, to pioduce a 
better management; — and we accept, as a favoui n ble omen, our 
Author's good natuied piophesy, th it the 6 prisonous will then 

* enjoy fresh air, that genuine conliaJ of life; — and the present 

* sad place of confinement will be happily effaced from memoiy.* 


p. J93. 

But even our present Tolbooth, in the state in which Mr 
Neitd found it, is fully us good and as well managed as many 
other jails particularly town jails, both m England and Scot- 
land* It is not idler than Birmingham- Court prison for d<bt- 
*8% where the keeper becomes liable lor the debt and costs of 
prisoner tvhora he allows to work* (p* 4$), Jft is not half 
Borough Compter of Southwark, wliich has 
'"l Xmm for ip und is under the direction 



all JfaS ppon some of inform- 
one of th^ fi|thje$t, jdlest, worst 





island., {p. 105.) 
notice, we have 
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thought ifbest, avoiding the genen 
us on every hand, to present oqr p 


s which tempted 
ith as correction ab- 


stract, as onr limits would permit, of? the. information Jt cpn- 
tains. The mere details themselves are unhappily hut too fruit- 
ful in reflection ; and we preferred to intiroduCe^by a bare state- 
ment Of facts, the consideration of a subject* On which other * 
opportunities may soon enable u$l to enlarge. It is, indeed, well 
entitled to the serious consideration of all good citizens* find of 
those, especially, who possess the highest influence and authority 
in Church and State. The present condition of the greaterpart 
of our prisons, is, in several respects, dishonourable to a humane* 
a civilized, a Christian country : And it would have been be* 
coming the paternal care of the Ministers of the Crown, to have 
taken the lead in reforming this important and extensive de- 
partment of the national police. For their encouragement, an 
opportunity presented itself, such as may not return for a cen- 
tury to come. They had at their command the services of a 
Magistrate, whose experience and distinguished exertions in 
this capacity recommended him as peculiarly qualified for the 
duty; — a man of high diameter and independent fortune; — 
who had no party to serve ; — who sought for no place, no pen- 
sion, not even his expenses, in the discharge of a task which 
was to be the painful and weary labour of many years ; — a 
man, on whom the spirit had descended of the ever revered and 
ever memorable Howard. Yet the Ministers withheld from 
him all encouragement, all countenance, all facilities. He went 
forth, ^unauthorized, unaided and alone ; and, accordingly, as 
might have been expected, c many prisons proved to be diffi- 
* cult of access, * and * the information which he sought was 
s not easily obtained. * (p. til 7). But his heart was strong 111 
a good cause ; and his country is deeply indebted to hirr; for 
his generous and important services. He has brought forward, 
to the praise and imitation of his fellow-citizens, many examples 
which evince what happy effects result when magistrates are 
faithful to their duty* lie has exposed to public view thp$e 
dreadful miseries which there is no ear to hear, and noeyeto 
pity, when the Magistrates desert the sacred charge of personal: 
inspection , which the febfr’ has entrusted to their honour. He 
has pointed out afi thpfc appears ;£o be still defect}^ cir erroneous 
in our present present practice. ; ? ' ; 

He ho* done whatever return lie tiftay npw r^- 

ccive front the World, hie "jHeWint hi sure atid grfcak It rapine 
for the Mafftstrat# apd Judges to'exfe tt fhe a^thorit^ with 
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and written reports, for which experience 
4 partfenlarfy in town ^jaik, that Bonour and 


feeble "'obligations. In a ward, it remains 
to redse'tfc^’^di&le system of imprisonment r 
many examples are to be ' seen, both of public and 
“exertions. Which are highly honourable to particular 
t and particular individuals} yet we must repeat, that the 
OKti management of our prisons is still, in several respects, w 
tacc to thd Nation, the Magistrates, and the Laws. 
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AWi?* VUL PraMh Chandrodaya, or the Rise of the Moon of 
intellect, an Allegorical Drama ; and Alma Bodh , or the Know- 
Pledge of Spirit; translated from the Sanscnt and Pracrit, by 
JL Tayu>k M. I).* Member* oj the Asiatic Society, and of the 
Literary Society at Bombay . London, 1812 . 

T HE popular superstitions of the Greeks and Romans differed 
m one important particular from the erroneous systems of 
faith pi evalent amongst other civilized nations. They were not 
embodied in any woik which claimed divine origin. The Vedas 
a»e supposed by their followers to contain the words of Brahma ; 
and V>asa, who ai ranged them in their present form, to have act- 
ed under the influence of immediate inspiration. To Thaut 
(the genius of the planet Mercury), the woiksheld sacred by the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians weie ascribed b> those nations. The 
theology of the Assyrians was levelled hy a divinity in the form 
of a fish, who corresponds with the Matsya avatira (or p&ciform 
jgod) of the Hindus. The Zendavesta, as the fire-worshippers 
suppose, was revealed by Orniusd to Zaratusht, in a cave of the 
mountain Alboij ; and Mohamed professed only to publish the 
doctrines imparted to him by the angel Gabriel. 

Tliat the Greeks possessed no such embodied system of faith, 
is a fact no less certain than it is easily accounted for. The E- 
gyptians and the Pelasgi brought their respective dogmata into 
hot the work® which promulgated them were confined 
fhe sacerdotal class, who were too wise to embark in these 
- adventures $ tod the languages in which they Were 
1 Stop became unknown to the descendants of the first 
*IW» #rcumstance - appears to afford a plausible efcpla- 
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work!; and^nqtwkhstanding the luminous observations of Sir 
"William J&pjgL must certainly continue so, until translations 
are aflortfafl of at ]ea$t«one important work in each. 

jit ssptftt that Su^J^ines Mackintosh had pointed out this in- 
' Cjuity to Dr Taylor as a euripaa and important one, Aocord- 
* "7» s tbe Doctor commenced an attack on both the Nyat/a or 
‘^1, system*, and the Vedanta or that founded on the Vedas-, 
. w „ r .,,J*s might very naturally be expected, he found the matter 
Jaxtretteely abstruse, and tne-style extremely obscure j and on in- 
t-tttJWMg, whether some information might not he obtained in a 
more popularform, — ‘ the Moon of Intellect’ arose! What- 
; *wtr gratification may be derived from this work, we are afraid 
' that it will be found to reflect but little light on the subject re- 
cbmmended to the Doctor’s research. Yet we cannot blame his 
attempt. Who would not be glad to collect the vestiges of feu- 
dal times through the medium of Walter Scott ? or to study 
the transcendental philosophy in the pages of Madame de Stael ? 

The Allegorical Drama for which we have now to claim ihe at- 
tention of our reader, is the greatest literary curiosity which, 
since the publication of Sacontala, die learned research of our 
countrymen in the East, has presented to an ungratdul world. 
Our account of it has been delay ed by a wish to compare it 
with the original Sanscrit : and having at length been so fortu- 
nate as to procure a copy from the East India Company’s 
library, we have carefully collated them, and must pronounce 
Dr Taylor’s translation to be as accuiale, as the original is cu- 
rious. We blush to confess, that had we not had recourse to 
this method, the typographical mistakes which occur in the pro- 
per names, and the injudicious system of orthography (or ra- 
ther the want of any system) which he has substituted for the 
admirable one of Sir William Jones, would have led us to form 
a very unjust and inadequate idea of Dr Taylor’s merits as a 
Sanscrit scholar. 

This Drama is a severe and cutting satire on the heretical 
seds prevalent in India at the time of its composition, — in which 
their errors are ridiculed, their vices exposed, and their systems 
confuted." * The outline of the fable is as follows. 

1 ^Jsfiwon and Potion were two brothers. Reason had been for 
**“•“ ^^eestt^aged from his queenRevelation, through thearti- 
, Love, Anger, Avarice, &c. who bad conspir- 

inritv of Passion* -/ut lh, nnlv Sadi, gg which it 

Thp faith- 
Contentment, 

.party musters 
in the dis.< 
(Benares) 
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receives Reason within its walls, and witnesses his inseparable re- 
union with Revelation. It is neediest to 6 dd, that an the jber^~ 
deal sects are active partisans #' Pa^pbn,, and furiously inimical 
to Reason, and to all his adherents; tutti tfianti . r In battled df 
this nature the author appears always a powerful auxilary to the ' 
side which he espouses. But he seldom declares himself until; 
the matter is decided by others. If the* followers pf* Buddha ^ 
had been able to preserve the ascendancy which they possessed 
before the period described, the Moon of Intellect might pjfo** 
bably have sbovin Reason putting to flight the Brahmans, 
casting the holy Vedas into the no less holy Ganges. As mat^ 
ters have turned out, the heretical sects fall in the ranks of Pas- 
sion ; while his auxiliaries Love, Anger, &c. are obliged, like 
the Kings of Denmark and Saxony, to make the best terms 
they can with the victors. 

The state of the Drama indicated bv lhi\ wo»h is probably 
nearly similar to that of the Athenian Comedy, before ihe time 
of Ai I'itophanes ; and there is something, indeed, both in the 
design and execution of the singular work belorc us, that forcibly 
reminds us of the most celebrated perfoimance of that classic 
author The humour is broad and exaggerated ; but the piece 
abounds with passages in an elevated strain of poetiy. Under 
the rude hand of a literal translator, it cannot be expected that 
the highly polished verse should retain its charm, or even reach 
the dignity of impressive prose. 

The heretical sects introduced are, 1 st> the followers of Jina; 
the votaries of Buddha, or Sugata ; and, 3 dhj y the secta- 
ries who devote themselves to the exclusive worship of Biighcsa 
(or Bacchus), As a specimen, we insert the speech of a priest 
of Buddlm to his disciples. In the copy deposited at the Indiar 
House, there is a commentary accompany mg the original^text, 
composed by Ramadasa, who is altogether as zealous and orthodox 
as the author he comments. It has afforded us some amusement; 
and we add his notes within parentheses. Those who have per- 
used the excellent travels of Symes and Turner into Ava and Ti- 
bet, know, that celibacy is enjoined to the priests of this region? 
But every body knows, that the prohibition implied in it never 

S revented any thing but marriage 5 and probably will hot be 
imposed to attribute greater purity to a monastery of Gylongs* 
than to a monastery of Franciscans. The Brahmans, therefore, 
to whom marriage is not mereljrpermitted, but expressly eiyoJtt^ 
ed, delight in exposing the finalities to which monks and mars' 
have in all ages been obnoxious. 

* A Bauddha ettters W of nmendicant priest, holding 
a book in his hand, ahdthus addresses his disciples. ( Cmtmt&IX'* 
Persons who itody jitbcisjicBl d ' 
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* Our illuminated understandings are now freed from the illusions 
of sense ; and we know that the visible, transitory, and unintellectuai 
objects? which seem to extst ^bcternally, are only the ideas contained 
in oyr own minds. (Cant. Therefore, we are omniscient !) How 
admirable is the religion. (if the Saugatas! It admits both of pre- 
sent comforts and future bliss. It gives us superb monasteries to 
inhabit, (Com. No anfchorets* cells !) * and an opportunity of asso- 

Mfciating with merchants wives, beautiful and docile. (Com. These 
people never marry.) We may eat when we please. (Com. No 
restriction on the appetite.) It allows us to recline on soft beds, 
{Com. Their beds had no thorns in them like those of our ascetics.) ; 
and to pass the moonlight nights in amorous play with lovely dam- 
, sets, sprinkled with odo? iferuus powders. ( Com. The religion of 
Others is rigid and austere ; ours unites pleasure and salvation.) 

* Caruna. Who is this that approaches, tall and straight as the 
palm tree ? His person emits an unpleasant odour ; he is dressed in 
red garments, and the hair is palled from his head and body. ' This 
description corresponds perfectly with that of a Bauddha priest as 
given by Simes and Turner. 

* Sfittti. This is a Bauddha. 

* Bauddha . Listen, O ye devotees and ye holy mendicants, while 
I read the words of Strata the lord! (He reads.) I survey 
worlds with the eye of intellect ; and mark the good and the bad 
which befals my mendicant priests. It is I who cause the transi- 
tory appearances of existence. The soul itself is not permanent. 
(Com. There is no future state.) Therefore, should you discover 
mendicants engaged with your wives, it is not a matter worth your 
attention. (Com. Appearances are transitory ; resentment and in- 
dignation are passions; and the mind of a Bauddha should be exempt 
from passion. Besides, external objects exist only in our ideas ; and 

the whole scene is imaginary.) * 

We present our readers with another extract. The scene is 
in th^ neighbourhood of Benares. On the banks of the Gan- 
ges, a multitude of Hindus, after performing their ablutions, 
are chanting their morning orisons, Self-Conceit enters — 

* Self Conceit. The world is filled with folly ; with men little 
better than beasts j who do not hearken to the doctrines of Prabhacar 
the great teacher. Ignorant of the system of Causarila; unacquaint- 
ed with the principle%$f Salighira 5 what can they know of the opi- 
nions of Vachaspiti ?'i he contents of the Mahavrati, and the ma- 
xim* of Mahodadhi, they probably never heard of. What do they. 

without having studied the nature of abstract existence ? 
JSfgtkjfedfe Widi chanting the words of ; the Vedas* they do not under*, 
stai^ne syllable of diem. They have adopted the saint 

far faiyebhood, But their explanation of die Vedanta t* umnteltt- 
; Ahd, indeed,; if Yedanta contain doctrines opposite to 
the evidence of nothing 

^f^ ^lwurd. Talking to 0ch 
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He then enters the house of Hypocrisy ^ and, after some con- *" 
versatioii with his servant Batu, the hitter says— > 

• Batu * Venerable Sir, you have come from a distant country ; 

but you have not yet told me tlfb name of your family; or your pro- 
fession, ^ %;/; - 

‘ Self* Conceit, Listen. In Gaur, (Bengal), a country of uiiri vai- 
led excellence, there is a city, by name Rarapuri, which contains $ 
noble mansion, called Bhuri Sreshtaca ; there my father dwells* 
(The mansion where the father of Self-Conceit dwelt, was probably 
a celebrated monastery of Bauddhists.) Who has not heard of his 
magnanimous offspring ? amongst whom I arn distinguished for un- 
derstanding, abilities, knowledge, courage, mildness, and the strict 
performance of all my duties. 

4 Batu . Respectable stranger, take that smalt copper vase, and 
wash your feet, lest you sully the purity of this holy retreat. 

i Self-Conceit [aside . ) As it is not of much importance, I shall 
do so. 

* Hypocrisy. Stand farther off. Methinks the wind blows the* 
particles of your perspiration in my face. 

4 Self-Conceit . This is a strange kind of Brahmanism. 

4 Batu. This is our Biahmanism. The kings of the earth, \vh® 
worship my master as a holy saint, presume not to touch his feet; 
but the sparkling jewels which adorn their heads, irradiate the space 
before his seat. 

6 Self-Conceit. This is the land of Hypocrisy. I shall however 
sit down, as I am tired. 

4 Bala (removing the seat.) The greatest men, after saluting my 
master, do not presume to touch u seat. 

4 Self-Conceit. Shall I, whose holiness is celebrated in the city 
of Rarapuri, not be permitted to take a seat ! I was the husband 
of the daughter of an Aguihotra Brahman. My wife was the object 
of my warmest affections. The son of the maternal uncle of the fi lend 
of my brother-in-law was falsely accused of only a trifling offence. 
Yet on account of her relation to this person, I repudiated my be- 
loved wife. * 

The following extract is in a different style. The goddess 
Contemplation had been selected to oppose Love in battle. 

4 Contemplation speaks. Grateful odours ; female blandishments j 
nights illuminated by the moon’s pale beams ; the spring opening in 
shady fields, cheered by the hum of the bee ; the season which im- 
pels thunder clouds fraught with rain, when the breexe blows gent* 
ly through the sweet-scented Cadamba ; these are the incentives to 
Love. Btt my haunts are islands washed by sacred streams ; moun- 
tains, from whose cliffy rivukts of pellucid water are precipitated t 
thick forests, under whose verdant canopy the holy anchoret breathes 
his vows, and mites thp Sacred hymns* In such retreats, alhsubdu* 
mg Love is destitute of' #ow$r. * , 
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TheJaina, or votaries of Jina, are the most ancient of Hin- 
du, sectaries. They reject the authority of the Vedas, though 
divided into castes, and more scrupulously cautious against tlie 
accidental extinction of ; animal life than the Hindus themselves. 
Their adoration ^exclusively offered to deified mortals ; and 
In this class they include most of the Hindu divinities. The 
{doctrine of transmigration, the belief of a future state of rewards 
and punishments, and the whole of the Pauranica history, is 
common to them with the orthodox Hindus. Their own my- 
thology is engrafted on the latter. As merchants, they are still 
found dispersed over the whole Continent of India 5 but it is 
only in the western and central parts of the Peninsula, that they 
are sufficiently numerous to constitute a distinct population. 
Their proper denomination is Arhats, fron arhat, reverendus , 
the name which they bestow on the objects of their worship. 
Formerly powerful, and widely disseminated, this sect suffered 
a great diminution, from the extension of the more recent he- 
resy of Buddha. At present, its more opulent members find 
it convenient to resume the orthodox persuasion $ and as they 
always retained the division into castes, this may be effected with- 
out difficulty- 

The votaries of Buddha, now completely driven from India, 
have seen their religious system adopted as the national faith in 
all the adjacent countries. It is established in Butan and Tibet. 
Its influence in Tartary is commensurate with the extension of 
letters and civilized life. The populous countries of Ava, Pegu 
and Siam, have adopted its doctrines. In the island of Ceylon, 
they have superseded those of the Vedas. The Tartar sove- 
reigns of China are votaries of Buddha, whom they term Fo. 
The island of Japan has received the same rites, probably from 
Tartary. That matter is eternal, and the soul perishable, is 
the dogma attributed to them by the Brahmans ; yet their ac- 
count of the tenets of a hostile sect should be received with cau- 
tion, although it is hitherto almost the only source of informa- 
tion. Like the Arhats, their worship is confined to deified 
saints, the chief of whom they term Buddhas, or philosophers. 
The word is derived from the Sanscrit root * Budh, * to know $ 
whence the Saxon and English verbs Bodian, and to bode, 
forebode, &<x We have been favoured with the perusal of a 
work entitled Nidhyan patha, or the path of contemplation, 
translated front the Singhalese by Mr D’Oyfey ; a gentleman, 
whose knowledge of both the learned and vernacular languages 
of Ceylon* Is likely to be productive of important advantages 
to country* This work completely removes any doubts 
still be enteri^iUed on the comparative antiquity of 
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the Buddhist system and that of the Vedas. It shows, from 
the sacred works of the Buddhists themselves, that their a<x 
count of Sakya Singh, whom they term the last Buddha, cor- 
responds, in every essential particular, with that given by the 
Brahmans. Both declare him to be the son of Suddhodana, king 
oi Oude, born in the solar line of princes, twenty-three gene- 
rations after Vrihadbala, who reigned in that country when the 
Vedas were arranged in their present form by Vyasa. The 
scenes of his mythological adventures are Benares, arid the ad- 
jacent cities. This part of India has given birth to both the 
heresies of the Arhats and Rauddhas. The books of the for- 
mer are composed in the Magadhi Pracrit, or vernacular dia- 
lect of Bahar, to which the Pali, or sacred language of the 
priests of Buddha, bears a close affinity. 

In this Sanscrit drama, the inferior female characters express 
themselves in Pracrit, as denoting superior sweetness and gen- 
tleness. The meaning of those words, 6 Pracrit 1 common, 
and 4 Sanscrit 9 refined, had given rise to an opinion that the 
former was the most antient, and had served as the basis for the 
more refined Sanscrit. The specimens afforded in this work 
effectually destroy this theory. With a less complicated system 
of grammar, Pracrit word® differ from Sanscrit, only by omit- 
ting consonants, which might impart a harshness to the utter- 
ance. The Italian words pwmbo and fame , compared with 
their Latin originals plumbum and jlumen , exemplify the na- 
ture of these changes. The most antient language is indis- 
putably that in which all the radical letters are found 5 but the 
Pracrit rejects all that might injure the euphony. Philologers 
may desire an additional proof of the universality of the pro- 
cess by which antient languages assume their modern form, a- 
mongst a people powerfully affected by harmonious modulations. 
The occasional omkdon of a consonant, and the substitution of 
liquids for nasals, seem the principal alteration, unconnected 
with grammar. Wc select at random. 

Caru nit sa)s, “ O my friend, behold this Faith L She is the daughter of Error. 

In Sai^crit. Sakhi, prekshaswa, Kijnsa sutan Sraddlian ya esha. 

In Pracrit. Said, paickayasa, rajasa Sudan Sadhan ja eta. 

The 80111a Siddhanta, or exclusive worshippers of Baghcsa 
or Bacchus, are more modern than either of the above men- 
tioned heresies* Their: priest thus announces himself. 4 My neck- 
lace and ornaments are of human hopes. I dwtell among the ashes 
of the dead, and eat my food in human skulls, I look with eyes 
brightened by the : collyriumof devotion, and I believe that the parts 
of this world are reciprocally different, but that the whole is not 
different from God, ’ The priests of Jma and of Buddha are struck 
with astonishment atid horror at the savage rites which he de- 
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scribes ; but the wine which he prevails on them to, drink, and 
the charms of * a female Bacchante open their eyes to the excel- 
lence of his principles; and their conversion is celebrated by a 
Bacchanalian dance. There is a considerable portion of spirit 
and humour through the whole of this act, which Dr Taylor 
might perhaps haw rendered more prominent, without deviat- 
%% from his plan of affording a literal translation. 

>* The drama is the work of Crishna Misra. The translator 
has endeavoured, with little success, to ascertain the country 
/where, and the period when it was composed. * Misra is an appel- 
lative taken from the country where he was born. I have not ascer- 
tained its situation; bur from the inscriptions found at Monghit, 
which mention persons under the name of Misra, and the informa- 
tion I have received that it joins Maithila or Tirhut, and contains a 
town called Janacapur, I imagine that it is a small tract lying be- 
tween Tirhut, and the chain of mountains which divide Hindustan 
from Nepal. Unfortunately, however, the name of Misra furnishes 
no index to the country of its author: for it is the surname of 
a numerous tribe of Brahmans, who are found in every part of 
India, and once were imagined to have emigrated from Egypt. 
— Misra (Misraim) being the name by which that country is 
universally known in the East. This conjecture, however, has 
not been confirmed by subsequent researches. That of Dr Tay- 
lor rests on no better foundation; since Misra is unquestionably 
not the antient appellation of any country in India. We piav 
fairly infer that the work before us was composed in the vicinity 
of Benares, since the places incidentally mentioned in it are 
either adjacent to that city, in Bengal, or in Bahar. 

* Perhaps some conjecture may be formed concerning the age of 
the play, from the mention which is made of the king Ki'rti Varraan. 
If he was a real being he probably reigned over Magadha, or Bahar. ’ 
We have, however, examined a variety of lists of the sovereigns 
of Bahar, without meeting with the name of Kirti Varman. 
Indeed, we cannot doubt that this king was an allegorical per- 
sonage like the other characters of the piece. His name signi- 
fies one * whose armour is renown,’ clad in fame. All then 
that can be affirmed with certainly is, that the work was com- 
posed soon after the period when the religion of the Brahmans 
finally triumphed over the rival sectaries of .Tina and Buddha, 
and drove their votaries from the fair tod fertile regions, which 
fiad,b#&i the cradle <tf these antient superstitions, to seek an a- 
sylum in neighbouring countries. The victory, however, of 
fiea&Qn over Tassion, seems not to have been complete. For 
the Buddhists found an asylum in Sind, Candahar, Bahar, 
md the countries,; adw possessed by the Nfeam of the 
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Decan, which, the author says, were inhabited by men almost 
infidels. From these, their last seats in India, they have long 
since been expellee!, to disseminate their 'tenets, and establish 
their system, through the wide range of continent to the north 
and the east of that country. 

Amongst the nations where the Buddhists found an asylum, 
the Huns are expiesslv mentioned. The name of this people 
occurs in the Bahnr inscriptions, and is repeatedly found a* 
mongst those of Bat baric tribes enumerated in the prophetical 
chapter annexed to some Pnranas. No doubt has hitherto been 
entertained that the warlike and ferocious tribe of Tartars, who 
carried their arms, and left their name, to a portion of Europe, 
is the people alluded to. But notwithstanding the identity of 
name: notwithstanding the acknowledged fact, that the white 
Huns, or Indoscvthae, establish d a powerful empire in Bactria, 
and extended their power from the source to* the confluence of 
the Indu^ : and notwithstanding that M. do Guigncs has proved 
from Chinese records, that the religion of Buddha existed in 
those countries two centuries before Christ, we* confess we are 
not. completely satisfied that the subjects of Attila are the nation 
alluded to. Were this fact ascertained, we should at least at- 
tain a minimum for the age of this work ; since the Indoscythian 
empire was overthrown, and the Huns driven beyond the Jax- 
artes, by the Persian King Nushirvan, soon alter the commence- 
ment of his reign in A. D. ">3J. 

* May plentiful rain water the earth ; may prosperous kings go- 
vern the world ; may holy men, who remove ignorance by the light 
of the first principle, safely cross the sea of Passion, the bottom of 
which are Sensible Objects and Affection. ’ 


Art. IX. A Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire. By 
John Macdonald KinneiH, Political Assistant to Brigadier 
General Sir John Malcolm, in his Mission to the Court of 
Persia. 4to. pp. 486. Murray, London. 1813. 

T ins excellent Geographical Memoir of Persia would have 
obtained a very general attention, and have reached, in a 
few months, that reputation which it must now take some time 
to establish, if it had been published four or five years ago. At 
that period, the danger that seemed to threaten our Indian pos- 
sessions, from the power and ambition of Buonaparte, gave a 
peculiar interest to all such subjects ; and young gentlemen and 
old ladies were almost as curious about the best road to India? 
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m about tbp pleasantest route to the Lakes of Cumberland, or 
the stillrnore enchanting scenes that Overhang the fairy banks 
, of LocVKatherine. The glorious march" of Alexander— the 
humble pathof Tom Carry at-~the bloody track of Nadir Shah 
tod the Journal of Foster, — were all, in their turn, examined 
^ith tninute attention ; and. every theorist formed his specula- 
;pi of the number of years, months* days and hours, that it 
take before it would be quite convenient for Buonaparte 
td proceed in his plans for putting an end to the tiresome de- 
bates of our Parliament regarding the best mode of governing 
the British possessions in India, Those, however, who may be 
disposed to regret that this work did not appear sooner, should 
recollect that it had its origin in the same fears that stimulated 
their curiosity ; and it m&y be a consolation to all such specu- 
lators to learn, that they knew almost as much, at that moment 
of alarm, of the actual condition of most of the provinces be- 
tween India and Europe, as those whose duty it was to guard 
against the danger of the attack that was threatened. 

This work is dedicated to Sir John Malcolm, late envoy-ex- 
traordinary at the court of Persia ; and its author gives, in a 
very cursory manner in this dedication, what would have been 
better explained in an introduction, an account of the materials 
from which his map and memoir are constructed. It appears, that 
when Sir John Malcolm was appointed envoy to the Court of 
Persia in 1808 , he very naturally deemed an exact knowledge 
of tho c e countries through which our enemies must advance, in 
case of their attempting an invasion of India, of the utmost im- 
portance. It was obvious, that effective measures of defence 
could only be grounded on such information ; and he therefore 
detached a number of officers through the various provinces 
that intervened between that country and Persia, some of which 
were wholly unknown to Europeans. The author of the pre- 
sent work was one of the officers of Sir John Malcolm’s family ; 
and was, like several others, employed in surveys. He appeals 
to us, both.froin the value of his own local observations and his 
general knowledge, to be eminently qualified for the task which 
yms subsequently devolved upon him by the person under whom 
lie acted, of arranging all the geographical information which 
h&d accumulated in the different missions to Persia. 

Thesubject of this volume may be divided into two heads 
the ffrsPah account pf those provinces, of which we had, before 
it ^as published, no knowledge whatever ; the second, of those 
with* regard to which ourin formation was extremely imperfect. 

Gerirosia) which lies between the pro- 
of Kerman itf Persia,; and the Country of Scind on the 
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banks of the Indus was, we may state* quite unknown to Euro* 
peans ; for we cannot dignify with the name of knowledge the 
scanty and uncertain information regarding this country which 
was to be gleaned from the pages of the historians of Alexander* 
who on his return from India traversed a part of Gedrosia, Of 
the southern part of Siestan we were equally ignorant. These 
countries appear, from the work before us, to have been fully 
explored by Captain Grant, Captain Christie, and Lieutenant 
Pottinger, who were detached by General Malcolm for the pur* 
pose ; and Mr McDonald has furnished us, from the journals 
of these enterprising officers, and the routes of some natives, 
(also employed by General Malcolm) with a very clear and sa- 
tisfactory geographical description of a large tract of Asia that 
has long, been a blank in our maps ; and a knowledge of which 
was at once a desideratum in science, and an objecr, as connect- 
ed with the defence of our empire in India, of great political 
importance. 

The general result of the information that has been collected 
with regard to these provinces, seems to warrant the conclusion, 
that they could only be traversed by small armies, very lightly 
equipped ; for, though neither so barren, nor so totally desti- 
tute of resources, as they were supposed to be, they are evident- 
ly, from the nature of the soil, and the deserts with which they 
are intersected, incapable of supporting a large force, even for 
the short period it might take to march through them. 

Though we had, before the publication of this volume, some 
scattered accounts of the other provinces it describes, and a 
number of routes of travellers who have, at different periods, 
visited that quarter of the globe, we were without any tolerably 
correct map, or digested geographical treatise, that could con* 
vey an accurate idea of modern Persia. That want is now com- 
pletely supplied ; and we must here state, as a very remarkable 
proof of the advancement of the science of geography, and of 
our unabated ardour in the pursuit, for knowledge, that more 
has been done by our countrymen, within the last fourteen years* 
to illustrate the geography of this interesting part of Asia, than 
was effected in a, period of two centuries that the Suffavean dy- 
nasty occupied the throne of Persia, during the whole of which 
there was a constant and free intercourse between that country 
and every kingdom in Europe. 

Mr Mf* Donald lias greatly added to the value and interest of 
his Memoir, by giving the ancient names of the provinces and 
the cities of Persia. He makes constant references to the best 
authors who have written upon the geography of Persia ; but 
vou xxii. no. 44. ' Ee 
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eft sonic occasions, where his own opinions differ from those 
whose names are in general received as authorities, he has stated; 
them in n manner that may inform, and cannot offend. We 
may quote, as an instance of his mode of discussing such sub* 
jects, as well as an example of his style, the following description 
Of the appearance and position of the once celebrated city of 
Susa , in which he examines the opposite opinions relative to the 
iite of that capital, that have been entertained by Major Ren- 
nell and Doctor Vincent. 

( About seven or eight miles to the west of D'ezphaul, commence 
the ruins of Situs, stretching not less, perhaps, than twelve miles, 
from one extremity to the other. They extend as far as the eastern 
bank of" the Kerah ; occupy an immense space, between that rivet 
and the Abzal ; and, like the ruins of Ciedphon y Babylon , and Kuja,‘ 
consist of hillocks of earth and rubbish, covered with broken pieces of 
brick and coloured tile. The two largest and most remarkable of these 
mounds stand at the distance of about two miles from the Kerah . 
The first is, at the lowest computation, a mile in circumference, and 
nearly one hundred feet in height. ; and the other, although not quite 
so high, is double the circuit of the former. These mounds bear 
some resemblance to the pyramids of Babylon ; with this difference,, 
that instead of being entirely made of brick, they are formed of clay 
and pieces of tile, with irregular layers of brick and mortar, five or 
six feet in thickness, to serve, it should seem, as a kind of prop to 
the mass. Large blocks of marble, covered with hieroglyphics, are 
not unfrequently here discovered by the Arabs, when digging in 
search of hidden treasure ; and at the loot of the most elevated of 
the pyramids stands the Tomb of Daniel , a small, and apparently a 
modern building, erected on the spot where the relics of that pro* 
phet are believed to rest. 

( These ruins, according to Major Renncll, represent the celebrated 
city of Susa; but another distinguished Oriental geographer control 
torts this hypothesis, and assumes, that Shuster, and not Sir; is, or* 
cupies the situation of the ancient metropolis of the East. As the 
question at issue appears to me to be enveloped in much obscurity, 
and, after all, mere matter of conjecture, I shall briefly state the ar- 
gument^ adduced by each, in support of their systems ; and, without 
presuming to give an opinion in favour of either, accompany the 
whole with a fbw observations, which a personal visit to the country- 
and places in dispute, combined with the best information I could 
obtain when on the spot, entitle me to offer. 

* J The inducements which lead Major Renneli to decide in favour 
otiShttf* are : 

, f First, the similarity of name ; and the situation, which agrees 
, the distance between Sardis and Susa, mentioned in the 

tablets of Arihtngoras, than that of Shuster* Secondly, the legend of 
,g$& Prophet D;ipiel r whose coffin was found at Sims ; and thinly* 
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that Susa ought to be placed on a river, which has its sources in Me- 
dia. Dr Vincent, in reply, says, u that the similarity of name is ft 
corroborating circumstance, when we are sure of our position ; btit 
till the position be ascertained, it is only a presumptive proof, and 
often fallacious: and that Shuster approaches still nearer than 
to Shushan , which is its title in Scripture, and Shushan differs not 
from Susa , but by the insertion of a dot in the letter shin . That to 
the legendary tradition of the Tomb of Daniel, little more respect is 
due, than to the legends of the Church of Rome and the Mahome- 
dan traditions. That Susa was on the river Euleus . That Shuster 
is more ancient than Situs, having, in the opinion of Oriental writers, 
been built by Houclienk, and according to the mythology of the 
Greeks, by Tithonius, the son of Memnon. That Susiana , the name 
of the province! approaches nearer to Shushan ; anti Kuzistan, its 
modern appellation, derived from the mountains which surround it, 
is evidently connected with the Kisii, Kvssi, and Kossii of the Greeks. 
That Ncarchus sailed up to Susa , without entering the Shat-ul-Arab ; 
which lie could not have done, had that city stood on the Kerah 'f 
and that when Alexander descended the Euleus , he sent his disabled 
ships, through the cut of the Ha far, into the Shat -id- Arab. And, 
finally, that a strong reason for placing Susa at Shuster occurs in 
Ebn ITaukul, who says, that there is not in all Kuzi'Jan any moun- 
tain, except at Shuster , Jondi Shapour , and Ardz : and as it is evi- 
dent from history, that the castle of Susa waft a place of strength, it 
is reasonable to suppose that it stood upon a hill. ” 

* That the city of Sum stood on the river Euleus , or Choaspcs, 
has, [ believe, never been denied ; but the great point, in my humble 
opinion, to determine, is, which of the three great rkers, the Karoon , 
Abzal, or Kerah, is the Choaspes of Herodotus. Dr Vincent sup- 
poses the river which Hows through Shuster, and that which washes 
the walls of Dezphoul , to be the same ; for he says, that the waters 
of the Abzal are raised by a mound, or dyke, at Dezphoul, to sup- 
ply Shuster : and this mistake has been occasioned, by bis confus- 
ing the bund of Sapor with the bridge of the Dezphoul. This ima- 
ginary river is therefore adopted by the learned Doctor as the Eu~ 
lens. I have stated before, that the Abzal and Karoon are different* 
streams, and have not the slightest connexion with each other, 
previous to their continence at Bunddnd, eight fursnngs below Shu- 
ster. Dezphoul is twenty eight miles wetft of ibis town ; and the 
country is so elevated between the two cities, as to render sueh 4. 
communication utterly impossible. Both the Karoon mid the Abzal 
will, however, answer Ptolemy’s description of the Euleus , inasmuch 
'as they have each their sources in Medid, and enter the Persian Golf 
by a channel, distinct from that of the Shat -id- Arab, Noarch us 
might, therefore, have ascended either the Abzal or the Karoon, 
without entering the Shat- ul- Arab ; and certainly could not have 
d on e so by the Kerah , which mec& that stream between Bassofu 
'and Korna. But this circumstance will net he much in favour of Dr 

E e 2 
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Vincent’s assumption, for the ruins of Shus approach within a few 
ipiles of the Abzal / and we are uncertain whether the Euleus flowed 
to the east or west of Susa. Nor is it, by any means, so evident a» 
the X)o€tor seems to think, that the Shuster is more ancient than* 
Shus, Shits, which is the term, and not Sus, means, in the old 
Persian dialect, pleasing or agreeable ; and ter is the sign of the 
Comparative, which, according to the traditions of the best informed 
natives, was applied to the situation of the present capital of Kuzis* 
tan, by Sapor, when he caused that city to be built, in commemo* 
ration of Ins victory over the Roman emperor, Valerian ; for it was 
Susa, andjiot Shuster or Shus, (if neither represent that metropolis), 
which is alluded to, both by the Greek and Oriental writers, as hav- 
ing been founded by Houchenk and the son of Memnon. 

* Kohistan and Knzistan are perfectly distinct terms. The former 
is literally a country of mountains, and could not apply to Simona r 
which is flat. Knzistan is said to mean a country of sugar, for the 
production of winch article this province had been famous. An ad- 
ditional argument in support of Major Renncll’s position may be 
drawn from Strabo: who tells us, that the Persian capital was entire- 
ly built of brick, there not being a stone in the province. Now, the 
quarries of Shuster are very celebrated, and almost the whole of the 
town is built of stone : but there is no such thing in the environs of 
Shus, which was evidently formed of brick, as will appear from my 
description of the pyramids that now remain. 

1 The difficulty in determining the true position of Susa is greatly 
increased, by the impossibility of reconciling the present courses ,of 
the rivers in this province with the accounts given of them in the 
writings of ancient historians. Herodotus speaks of the Choaspes 
as the river of Susa; but Daniel, Diodorus, and Arrian, only men- 
tion the Enleits : and we are therefore led to conclude, that the same 
river is alluded to, under different names. If we admit the ruins of 
Shus to be those of ancient Susa , the Kerah will correspond with the 
description of the Choaspes , but not to that of tire Euleus; for the 
latter entered the Gulf by a channel of its own, whilst the Kerah 
flows into the Shat-ul-Arab . As it is not, however,, ascertained that 
* the Choaspes and Euleus were the same, let us suppose the former to 
be represented in the Kerah , and the latter in the Abzal: the Karoon 
must then be the Coprate# . of Diodorus, and the Jerahi the Pasiti - 
gris, Rut the distance is not altogether applicable ; for the Pasiti* 
gris would appear to have been much nearer to the Coprales than the 
Karoon to the Jerahi. According to Dr Vincent’s system, tha|fP$ 
toon and Euleus are the same, whilst the Kofyrkhankende represents 
- the Coprates, and the Jerahi the Pasttigris, If this systerf! be cor- 
rect, it is, in the first place, strange, that no mention should he 
made by ancient geographers, of the great rivers Kerah and Abzal ; 
and, in the next, the site and course of the Koorkhankende will not 
agree with what is said of the Coprates, Diodorus asserts, that An- 
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tigonus marched in onp night from . the Enleus to the Coprates ; but 
it is utterly impossible for an army to move, in so short a time, from 
the Karom to the Koerkhankende , a journey of about ninety miles* 
Neither is the depth of this stream sufficiently great, in the dry sea- 
son, -to require boats, or a bridge, for the passage of an army ; be- 
ing fordable for ten months in the year. Antigonus, after his de- 
feat, retired to the city of Badaca on the Eidcus, from which place 
he despatched Nearchus, through Cosscea , to Ecbatana . Now, if 
the Karoon be the Eideus , Badaca must have been situated further 
down the river, as Shuster is close to the mountains. And yet this 
could hardly be the case, as the army advanced into Mcdia t without 
apparently visiting the capital. Did the Ahzal represent the Eidcus , 
the position of Badaca would correspond with Dczphoul; and it is to 
be observed, the nearest route from Shuster to Hamadan lies through 
this town. 

4 I have thus Stated all that occurs to me on this perplexed, and, 
to most people, uninteresting subject ; and will only add, that the 
site of the city of Shus is now a gloomy wilderness, inksted by 
lions, hymnas, and other beasts of prey. The dread of those furious 
animals compelled Mr Monteith and myself to take shelter, for the 
night., within the walls that encompass Daniel's Tomb . ‘ p. 99-I0(j. 

Mr Kinneir lias not confined himself, in the description of 
Persia, to the present limits of that kingdom, but has included 
every province that belonged to it in the days of its glory, when 
it was bounded by the sea of Oman and the Indian Ocean to 
the south, the Indus and Oxus to the north-east, the Caspian 
Sea and Mount Caucasus to the north, and the rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates to the west. He gives a separate account of 
each province within these great limits; and the Appendix to 
his work is enriched with a great number of very valuable routes, 
obtained by General Malcolm when employed in Persia. If 
Mr Kinneir has been greatly indebted (which he undoubtedly 
has) to the great geographers such as D’Anville and our coun- 
tryman Major llennell, w hose useful genius lias been devoted 
to the improvement of our imperfect knowledge of the antient 
and modern geography of Asia, he has well repaid the obliga- 
tion, by furnishing, not only so clear and instructive a treatise, 
but in collecting such a mass of materials, to aid the future la- 
bours of those who devote themselves to this arduous and im- 
portant branch of science* 

We cannot conclude without repeating the high opinion we 
have of the general merits qf this Memoir. We have neither 
time nor inclination to enter into a minute examination of its 
.defects. It has some; but there do not appear to us to be any 
errors of material importance. We could almost wish that the 
xhssertation in the first part of the volume before us, upon the 
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manners and customs of the inhabitants of Persia, had been 
excluded. This part of the work, which is very well done, ami 
is not prolix, may prove entertaining to a certain class of read- 
ers, and relieve what such gentlemen will call the dryness of 
die rest of the work : But a geographical memoir is meant to be 
instructive, not entertaining ; and any attempt to amuse, may de- 
rogate from the higher value that belongs to such a production : 
And we observe that it ha& led some, wno could only have given 
it a cursory perusal, to class this work of labour and science 
with those -light and ephemeral books of travels, which are made 
up, like a thousand other articles, to meet the demands of the 
season. 


Apt. X- Patronage. By Muha Edgeworth: Author of 

Tales of Fashionable Life, Belinda, Leonora, &c. 4 vol. 

8 vo. London, JK14. 

"VTone c;f our regular readers, we are persuaded, will be sur- 
prised at the eagerness with which we turn to every new 
production of Miss Edgeworth’s pen. The taste and gallant- 
ry of the ago may ha\e at last pretty generally sanctioned the 
ardent admiration with which \ye greeted the first steps of this 
distinguished lady in her literary career ; but the calmer spi- 
rits of the South can hardly yet comprehend the exhilarating 
effect which her reappearance uniformly produces upon the sa- 
turnine complexion oi their Northern Reviewers. Fortunately, 
a long course of good woiks has justified our first sanguine au- 
gury of Miss Edgeworth's success, and the honest eulogy wc 
pronounced upon her efforts in the cause of good sense and vir- 
tue; and it is no slight consolation to us, while suffering under 
alternate reproaches for ill-timed severity, and injudicious praise, 
to reflect, that no very mischievous effects have as yet resulted 
to the literature of the country, from this imputed misbehaviour 
on our part. Powerful genius, wc arc persuaded, will not be 
repressed even by unjust castigation ; nor will the most exces- 
sive praise that can be lavished by sincere admiration ever abate 
, the effort* that are fitted to attain to excellence. Our alleged 
severity upon a youthful production has not prevented the no- 
Me author from becoming the first poet of his time; and the 
panegyrics upon move than one female writer, with which we 
have- been, upbraided, have not, relaxed their meritorious exer- 
tions to add to the instruction and amusement of their age. 
,|n the prosecution of our thankless duties, it it* indeed delight* 
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ful now and then to meet with authors who neither dread the 
lash nor the spar ; whose genius is of that vigorous and health- 
ful constitution as to allow the fair and ordinary course of criti- 
cism to be administered, without fear , that their rickety bant* 
lings may be crushed in the correction* No demands on the 
tenderness of the schoolmaster j— no puling appeal to sex or 
age ; — no deprecation of the rod ! Praise may be awarded- — se- 
vere trulh may be told— and the Reviewer be as guiltless of the 
blame which the author may afterwards incur — as he is uniform- 
ly held to be excluded from any share of the fame he may ulti- 
mately achieve. 

Such a writer is Miss Edgeworth. In her case* we are not 
obliged to insinuate , to venture , to hint y but called upon openly 
to pronounce our opinion. The overweening politeness which 
might he thought due to her sex, is forgotten in the contempla- 
tion of her 'lAanhj understanding, and of a Jong series of writings, 
all directed to some great and paramount improvement of socie- 
ty ; — to destroy malignant prejudices, and bring down arrogant 
pretensions — to reconcile humble merit to its lot of obscure fe- 
licity, and expose the misery that is engendered on the glittering 
summits of human fortune, by the pursuits of frivolous ambi- 
tion or laborious amusement — to correct, in short, the vulgar 
estimate of life and happiness, by exposing those errors of opi- 
nion which are most apt to be generated by a narrow observa- 
tion, ami pointing out the importance of these minor virtues 
and vices that contribute most largely to our dally su fieri ngs or 
enjoyments, ller earlier essays were addressed to the middling 
classes of society. In her later productions, she has aspired to 
be tiie instructress of the fashionable world ; a pursuit, in which 
we ventured to predict, that her direct success at least would 
not be extremely encouraging. We do not know whether she 
begins to think so too; but it seems to us, that she has endea- 
voured to unite both these objects in the work before us — a short 
analysis of which we shall present, without farther discussion, to 
our readers. 

The work is intended, as its title indicates, as a picture of the 
miseries resulting from a dependence on Patronage , in every 
form and degree, and throughout every station in society. * It 

* is twice accursed , 7 says our author ; 4 once in giving, once in 

4 receiving. ’ 4 In as far as the public good is concerned, 

* fair competition is more advantageous to the arts and artists^ 

4 than any private patronage can be. If the productions have 
f real merit, they will make their own way. If they have not, 
< they ought not to make their way.’ And the same argument 
she applies to literary merit ; and to the merit, generally speak- 
ing, of persons as well as things. She also considers the trade 
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of a Patron ai one of the most thankless, as it is the least use- 
ful, of all trades* This, it must he confessed, is bold and mag- 
nanimous doctrine, and strikes at once at so many interests and 
vanities^ to require all Miss Edgeworth’s influence and autho- 
rity to save it from general reprobation. What a host of pre- 
judiced must b 6 overthrown upon this plan ! What a swarm of 
littlenesses divested of their paltry disguises! — Ministers — Mecee- 
nas’s — mistresses — patrons at court — in the church— and in the 
drawing-room — all cashiered and depreciated ! and the shade 
of their protection denounced as fatal to the forced and feeble 
plants which are destined to seek there, either for support or for 
shelter. — Then the whole tribe of expectant courtiers, impatient 
authors, querulous artists, and trading politicians, are in dan- 
ger of being roused from the pleasing dreams of patronage, and 
are invited to depend for success upon the fair competition of 
those emancipated talents, bv which alone they can deserve it ! 

The story places Mr and Mrs Percy, with their eldest son 
Godfrey, and their daughters Caroline and Rosamond, at the 


family mansion on the coast of Hampshire. — A shipwreck hap- 
pens; which introduces a crew of Dutchmen, with a M. de 
Tourville, a diplomatic agent at a German court, to the gene- 
rous hospitality of the Percys. — After a day or two, the French- 
man leaves them, in great distress, at having lost a packet of 
importance, in the general confusion. — The Dutch crew, haw- 
ing repaired the vessel, set sail, but not until the carelessness of 
their carpenter had set lire to the old mansion. — The library is 
destroyed ; and this loss is the more severe, because, in examin- 
ing the papers that had escaped, Mr Percy misses a deed upon 
which the tenure of Percy Hall depends. — Rosamond exultingly 
brings to her father a copy, which she mistakes for the original, 
but, unluckily, in the presence of an attorney, whom Mr Per- 
cy’s love of strict justice had made his enemy, and who imme- 
diately discovers that it wants the seal and signature. — In the 
mean time Commissioner Falconer, a relation of Mr Percy, is 
introduced, and announces the arrival of Lord Oldborough in 
the neighbourhood, — a great man, — a cabinet minister, — and, 
moreover, an old friend of Mr Percy’s, from whom the Com- 
missioner covets *gi introduction to the Peer, for a reason which 
he conceals from his friend, viz. that he had found the diplo- 
matist’s lost packet, and means to make the most of that good for- 
tune, with the minister— The interview is accomplished ; — the 
bargain is made ;-r-the packet is delivered ?a plot in the ca- 
binet is discovered. — The Commissioner’s son, Cuningham, is 
made private secretary to Lord Oldborough, and die father be- 
his chief agent irt the business and politics of the^quuty, 
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Thus are introduced upon the stage the leading characters of 
this drama. The Percy family — in all the members of which are 
discovered the sound morality, good sense, and independent 
spirit, which are meant lo be contrasted by the meanness, folly, 
and love of patronage aliounding in the Commissioner and aljt 
his genealogy ; and lastly, the Patron himself, whose haughty 
and commanding qualities, got up after the best patterns in the 
profession, arc relieved by the calm and temperate spirit of the 
one groupc, and the cringing falseness of the other. For some 
time the tale is employed in developing the characters of which, 
we i-hail afterwards speak. The Falconers proceed in the road 
of promotion. The Porcys continue in retirement. In Alfred 
Percy a lawyer, and Erasmus a physician, the same steady 
and independent spirit is exhibited, which distinguishes the fa- 
ther. — Ail the Falconers are advanced. — Mrs Falconer and her 
daughters are the very pink of fashion. — Mr Secretary Curiing- 
ham gets promotion. — John, a dunce, has advancement in the 
army ; and Burkhiirst, a Lurk parson, having consented to take 
orders to save himself from a jail, the Commissioner's joj r is 
complete. 

At this crisis of good fortune in the one family, the other en- 
dures a reverse. — Rosamond's unlucky disclosure sets the attor- 
ney on the alert. — The estate is disputed by ISir 11. Percy. — The 
deed is not forthcoming. — The Percys are unsuccessful; and are 
obliged to retire to a small property they still possessed in the 
hills. — Here they continue their steady purpose of independ- 
ence. —The father refuses office which Lord Oldborough prof- 
fers to him. — The sons follow their professions with honour, and 
without patronage. The daughters refuse several offers of mar- 
riage, till at last a German, Count Altenblrg, makes an im- 
pression on Caroline's heart ; but, at the moment when it may 
be expected his proposals will be made and accepted, imperious 
duties local him to his own country ! 

Another crisis in their history occurs. Count Altenberg^re- 
lurns — proposes to Caroline — Is married ! At the instant of 
ins departure for Germany with his bride, Mr Percy is arrest- 
ed at the suit of Sir Robert for immense arrears. The bride- 
groom’s word is pledged to liis Prince ; and he departs. The 
Percy family accompany their father to the King's Bench. In 
t!iis unhappy condition, the last and most trying proofs of their 
spirit and conduct occur. Godfrey is taken a prisoner of war $ 
and Rosamond's marriage with her lover Mr Temple is prevents 
ed by poverty on both sides. 

The Falconers in the mean time begin to totter. The eldest 
daughter indeed is married to Sir R. Percy; but Georgian*, not* 
withstanding all thg mother's manoeuvres, is still a spinster 
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CunihghamTalconer is disgraced— Ruekburst, theDcj/*, render- 
ed miserable by a mercenary marriage — John, the Colonel , dis- 
honoured in his profession — and, last of all, upon the decline of 
Lord Oldborougn’s popularity and power, Mrs Falconer, who 
had been unluckily tempted to forge letters in lus name, and 
commissions with his signature, is discovered and ignominious!/ 
exposed. The Commissioner goes to Alfred Percy to consult 
him about the sale of his estate ; and this leads to the denouement. 
In the box of his papers the long lost deed is discovered ! — Ano- 
ther trial takes place, and the Percys are restored ! — The novel 
«nds with Lord Oldborough's unexpected discovery of a son in 
Mr Henry, a person of little importance to the story in any other 
respect. 

These are the outlines of the story; and out of these materials, 
neither very original perhaps, nor very artificially connected, 
Miss Edgeworth has contrived to produce so many well imagin- 
ed scenes, so many striking contrasts, and a moral so constant- 
ly good, and so pointed in its application, that Patronage, if 
not amongst the best of her productions, is at least not unwor- 
thy of her name and genius. Of the characters we shall now 
stiv a few words. The kequng in the whole family of Percy is 
perfect — Caroline and Rosamond, though merely sketches, are 
beautifully diversified. — The keen but repressed feeling and sub- 
dued tenderness of the former are well contrasted by the quick 
and energetic qualities of the latter; and Rosamond's unenvious 
admiration of, and entire devotion to her sister, forms a most 
pleasing ami affecting picture. 

Caroline’s feelings had been highly excited by the sight of a 
girl who had been seduced and deserted by Buck hurst Falconer. 
Her character, we* think, is finely developed in the following 
scene. 

I do not believe you will ever be in love,” said Rosamond. — M I 
confess 1 should admire, or at least, love you better, if you had more 
feeling, ” — added Rosamond hastily. ** By what do you judge that 
.1 want feeling ? ” said Caroline, colouring deeply — and with a look 
and tone that expressed her keen sense of injustice. “ What proof 
have I ever given you of my want of feeling ? “ No proof, that 

I can recollect , 99 said Rosamond, laughing, “ no proof, but that 
you have never been in love. ” i( And i$ it a crime never to have 
been in love ? or is it a proof I am incapable of feeling, that I have 
never loved one who has proved himself utterly unworthy of my love 
—against whose conduct my sister cartnpt find worths sufficiently se- 
vere to express her indignation ?— RosarirSond, if I had ever given him 
any encouragement, if I had loved him, what would have been my 
misery at the moment you said those words ? ” ** Ah ! my dear, 
but then if you had been very miserable, I should have pitied you so 
piuch, and loved you so heartily fog being in love, ” said Rosamond* 
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still laughing “ Oh ! Rosamond, ” continued Caroline, whose 

mind was now too highly wrought for raillery — “ Is love to he trifled 
with ? — no, only by trifling minds, or by rash characters, by those who 
do hot conceive its power, its danger. Recollect what we have just 
seen. A young beautiful woman sinking into th(? grave with shame — 
deserted by her parents — wishing her child unborn.— Do you remem- 
ber her look of agony when we praised that child — the strongest charm 
of nature reversed — the strongest tics dissolved — and — love brought 
her to this! — She is only a poor servant girl. — But the highest and 
the fairest, those of the most cultivated understandings °f the ten- 
derest hearts, cannot love bring them down to the same level, to the 
same fate -And not only our weak sex, but over the stronger sex, 
and the strongest of the strong, and the wisest of the wise, what is, 
what has ever been the powei*, the delusions of that passion, which 
can cast a spell over the greatest hero, throw a blot on the brightest 
glory, blast in a moment a life of fame ! — Wbat must be the power 
of that passion, which can inspire genius in the dullest and the cold- 
est, waken heroism in the most timid of creatures, exalt to die high- 
est point, or to the lowest degrade our nature — the bitterest curse, or 
the sweetest blessing Heaven bestows on us in this life ! — Oh ! sister, 
is love to be tsifled with?” Caroline paused, and Rosamond, for 
some instants, looked at her and at her mother in silence; then ex- 
claimed — ct All rli ; s from Caroline ! — Are not you astonished, mo- 
ther ? '* ifc No, '* said Mrs Percy, “ I was aware that this was in 

Caroline's mind. ” <c 1 was r.ot ” said Rosamond ; She who 

never spoke of love ! — I little imagined that she thought of it so 
highly, so sciiously. “ Yes, 1 do think of it seriously, highly may 
Heaven grant! ” cried Caroline, looking fervently upwards as she 
spoke with an illuminated countenance. “ May Heaven grant that 
love be a blessing and not a curse to me ! — Heaven giant that I may 
never, in any moment of selfish vanity, try to excite a passion which 
I cannot return !- — Heaven grant that I never may feel the passion of 
love but for one, whom I shall entirely esteem, who shall be worthy 
to fill my whole soul! “ Mother ! ” continued Caroline, turning 
eageily, and seizing her mothers hand — “ My guide, niv guardian, 
whenever you see in me any, the slightest inclination, to coquetry, 
v/arn me ... as you wish to save me from that which I should most 

dj;ead, the reproaches of my own conscience in the fiist, the 

very first instance, reprove me, mother, if you can . . . with severi- 
ty. And you, my sister, my bosom friend, do not use your in- 

fluence to soften, to open my mind to love ; but if ever you perceive 
me yielding my heart to the fii.st Tenderness of the passion, watch 
over me, if the object be not every way worthy of me, my equal, 
iny superior .... Oh ! as you would wish to snatch me from the 
grave, rouse me from the delusion — save me from disappointment, 
regret, remorse, which I know that I could'not bear and live. ” — - — 
I. 365— 3G9. 

Erasmus IVrey, the physician, having saved the log of a poor 
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Irishman, in spite of the prognostics of a fashionable doctor, 
loses his election as physician to an hospital, by the interest of 
the said doctor. We cannot resist giving .the following scene, 
in which Miss Edgeworth’s inimitable talent for pourtraying her 
poor countrymen is displayed. 

* O’Brien, we hope the reader recollects was the poor Irishman, 
whose leg the surgeon had condemned to be cut off, but which was sav- 
ed by Erasmus.— A considerable time afterwards, one morning, when 
Erasmus was just getting up, he heard a loud knock at his door, and 
in one and the same instant pushing past his servant into his bed- 
chamber, and to the foot of his bed, rushed O'Brien, breathless, 
and with a face perspiring joy — “ I axe your Honor's pardon, mas- 
ter, but it’s what you're wanting down street in all haste — Here's an 
elegant case for ye, Doctor dear !— That painter-jantleman, down in 
the square there beyond that is not expected. “ Not expected ! ** 
—said Erasmus. “ Ay, not expected, so put on ye with the speed 
of light. — Where's his waistcoat?’” continued he, turning to Dr Per- 
cy's astonished servant— “ and coat? — the top-coat— and the wig 

has he one ? — Well! boots or shoes give him any way. ” “ But 

I don’t clearly understand .... Pray did this gentleman send for 
me ? ” — said Dr Percy. “ Send for your Honor ! Troth, he never 
thought of it — No nor couldn't — how could he ? and he in the way 
he was and is — But God bless ye ! and never mind shaving, or ano- 
ther might get it afore we'd be back. Though there was none in it 
but myself when I left it — but still keep on buttoning for the life. 
Erasmus dressed as quickly as he could, not understanding, however, 
above one word in ten that had been said to him. His servant, who 
did not comprehend even one word, endeavoured in vain to obtain 
an explanation ; but O’Brien, paying no regard to his solemn face of 
curiosity, put him aside with his hand, and continuing to address Dr 
Percy, followed him about the room — Master ! you mind my win- 
Honing to you last time I seen your Honor, that my leg was weak by 
times, no fault though to the doctor that cured it, so 1 could not be 
after carrying the weighty loads I used up and down the ladder?* at 
every call, so I quit sowing the masons, and sought for lighter work, 
and found an employ that shuted me with a jantleman-painter, grind- 
ing of his colours, and that was what I was at this morning, so I w as, 
and standing as close to him as I am this minute to your Honor, 
thinking of nothing at all just now, please your Honor, forennit him 
~~a$y grinding, * Mn he took some sort or kind of a fit. ” — ** A fit \ 
Why did you not tell me that sooner ? - M Sure I tould you he was 
not expictedy — that is, if you don't know in England, not expiated to 
live**- and— sure I tould your Honor so from the first, ’’ said O’Brien. 
41 But, then the jantleman was as well as I am this minute, that mi- 
.uutfe afore— and the nixt fell his length on the floor entirely. WelU 
%; him up again, and for want of better filled out a thimble-full say, 
&£■’ the spirits of wine as they call it, which he got by good luck for 
varnish, and made him take it down, and he come to, and f 
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axed him how was he after it ? — Better, says he — That’s well, says 
I, and who will I semi for to ye, Sir ? says T — -But afore lie could 
make answer, I bethought me of your own Honor, and for fear ho 
would say another, I never troubled him, putting the question to 
him again, but just set the spirits nigh-hand him, and away with 
me here ; 1 come off without letting on a word to nobody, good or 
bad, in dread your Honor would miss the fob. ” — 44 Job ! ” — said 
Dr Percy’s servant — u do you think my master wants a job ? ” — 
“ Oh ! Lord, love? ye, and just give his hat Would you have 
Us be standing on ceremony now in a case of life and death ? 

Dr Percy was, as tar as he understood it, of the Irishman’s way of 
thinking. He followed as fast as he could to the painter’s — found 
that he had a slight paralytic stroke ; — from which he recovered,— 
We need not detail the particulars. — Nature and Dr Percy brought 
him through . — He w*as satisfied with his physician; for Erasmuswould 
not take any fee, because he went unsent for by the patient* The 
painter, after his recovery, was one clay complimenting Dr Percy 
on the inestimable service he had done the arts in restoring him to 
liis pencil, in proof of which the artist showed many masterpieces, 
that wanted only the finishing touch, in particular a huge long- 
limbed, fantastic, allegorical piece of liis own design, which he as- 
sured Dr Percy was the finest example of the beau ideal antient or 
modern, that human genius bad ever produced upon canvas. — 
44 And what do you think, doctor," said the painter, 44 tell me 
what, you can think of a connoiseur, a patron, Sir, vrho could stop 
my hand, and force me from that immortal work to a portrait, a 
portrait ! — Barbarian 1 he fit to encourage genius*! — he set up to be 
a M earn as ! mere vanity ! — gives pensions to four signpost daubers, 
not fit to grind my colours ! know s no more of the art than that fel- 
low, *’ pointing to the Irishman, who was at that instant grinding 
the colours — any as he described himself — 44 and lets me languish 
here in obscurity ! " continued the enraged painter — “ Now ill ne- 
ver put another stroke to his Dutch beauty’s portrait if I starve — if 
I rot for it in a jail — he a Mecasnas ! *’ The changes upon this ab- 
use were rung repeatedly by this irritated genius, his voice and pal- 
sied hand trembling with rage while he spoke, till he was interrupt- 
ed by a carriage stopping at the door. — 44 Here’s the patron ! ’’ — 
cried the Irishman, with an arch look- — 14 Ay, its the patron sure 
enough ! ’’ Dr Percy was going away, but O’Brien got be- 
tween him and the door, menacing his coat with his pallet-knife, 
covered with oil — Erasmus stopped. 44 I axe your pardon, but don’t 
go, ” whispered he, <r I wouldn’t for the best coat nor waistcoat e- 
ver I seen you went this minute, Dear f ” -Mr Gresham was an- 

nounced-— a gentleman of a most respectable, benevolent, prepoSf 
sensing appearance, whom Erasmus had some recollection of having 
seen before. Mr Gresham recognised him instantly.— Mr Gresham 
was the merchant, whom Erasmus had met at Sir Amyas Courtney** 
the morning when he Went to solicit Sir Amyas’s vote at the hosftt* 
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tal election. — -After having spoken a Few words to the painter about 
the portrait* Mr Gresham turned to Dr Percy, and said, u I am a- 
frakt, Sir, that you lost your election at the hospital by your since- 
rity ahont a shell. f * — Before Erasmus could answer — in less time than 
lie could have thought it possible to take off a stocking, a great bare 
]og„0'JBrien , s leg* came between Mr Gresham and Dr Percy. 

There’s wirat lo$fc him the election ! saving that leg lost him the 
election — so it did, God for ever bless him! and reward him for it ! J 9 
Then with eloquence, emphasis, and action, which came from the 
heart, and went to the heart, the poor fellow told how his leg had 
been saved* and spoke of what Dr Percy had done for him, in terms 
winch Erasmus would have been ashamed to hear, but that he real- 
ly was so much affected With O’Brien’s gratitude, and thought it 
did so much honour to human nature, that he could not stop him. — 
Mr Gresham was touched also ; and upon observing thi.s, Erasmus’s 
friend, with his odd mixture of comedy and pathos, ended with this 
exhortation. “ And God bless you. Sir, you’ve a great man, and 
have many to my knowledge under a compliment to you; and if 
you’ve any friends that are tying, or sick, if you’d recommend them 
to send for him in preference to any other of the doctors, it would 
be a charity to themselves and to me — for I will never have peace 
else thinking how I have been a hinderance to him — And a charity 
it would be to themselves, for what does the sick want but to be 
cured ? and there’s the man will do that for them, as two witnesses 
here present can prove, — that jantleman if he would spake, and my- 
self. ” II. 20 — 28. 

The Falconers? are evidently the strong features in the work, 
and afford the most glaring illustration of the mischief of relying 
on patronage. We have not space to describe the Commission- 
er, — one of those 6 not bad men , hut who have an exclusive sym- 
pathy with the prosperous . 9 His talents and those of his son 
John , are thus contrasted, in a scene which ensued upon his 
patron’s order, that the said John should he married outright. 

1 The Commissioner set to work in earnest about the match he 
had in view for John. Not one, but several fair visions flitted be- 
fore the eye of his politic mind. The Miss Chattertons, any one of 
whom would, he knew, come readily vvitliin the terms prescribed — 
but then, they had neither fortune nor connexions. A relation of 
Lftdy Jane Granville’s — excellent connexion, and reasonable fortune 
— but there all the decorum of regular approaches and time would 
be necessary. Luckily a certain Miss Petcalf was just returned 
from India, with a large fortune. The general, lier father, was an- 
jetous to introduce his daughter to the fashionable world, and to 
marry her for connexion — fortune no object to him-— delicacies he 
would Wave. The Commissioner saw — counted-— and decided — 

. (There was a brother Petcalf too, who might do for Gcorgiana— but 
for th^ no hurry)— -John was asked by his father if he would like 
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to be a major in a year, and a lieutenant-colonel in two years? “ To 
be sure be would- -was lie a fool ? ,r u Then he must be married in 
a Fortnight. ” John did not see how this conclusion followed imme- 
diately from the premises, for John was not quite a fool ; so he an- 
swered ——Indeed 1— — an indeed ! so unlike Lord OldboroughV*, 
that the Commissioner, struck with the contrast, could scarcely 
maintain the gravity the occasion required ; and he could only pro- 
nounce the words, “ General Petcalf has a daughter. ” M Av, Mis* 
Petcalf — Ay, he is a general— true — now I see it ail — Well, I'm 

their man — I have no objection — but Miss Petcalf! Is not that 

the Indian girl ?..... Is not there a drop of black blood ?.,... No, 

no, father, ” cried John, drawing himself up — u I f ii be d — d 

“ Hear me first, my own Jolin, " cried his father, much and justly 
alarmed — for this motion was the precursor of an obstinate fit, which, 
if John took, perish father, mother, the whole human race, he could 
not be moved from the settled purpose of his soul. “ Hear me, my 
beloved John — for you are a man of sense, 99 said his unblushing fa- 
ther— 1 “ do you think Pd have a drop of black blood for my daugh- 
ter-indaw, much less let my favourite son But there’s none— - 

it is climate — all climate — as you may see by only looking at Mrs 
Governor Carneguy, how she figures every where, and Miss Pet- 
calf is nothing near so dark as Mrs Carneguy, surely. ” <c Surely ” 
—said John. “ And her father, the Genera), gives her an Indian for- 
tune to suit an Indian complexion. 99 “ That’s good, at any rate, ” 

quoth John. “ Yes, my dear Major — yes, iny Lieutenant-Colonel, 
to be sure that’s good. So, to secure the good the goth provide us, 
go you this minute, dress and away- to your fair Indian I’ll un- 
dertake the business with the General. ’* “ But afoitniglit, my dear 

father, ” said John, looking in the glass — how can that be ? *’ 
“ Look again, and tell me how it can not be? — Pray don't put that 
difficulty into Miss Petcalf’s head — into her heart I am sure it would 
never come. 99 John yielded hi* shoulder to the push Ids father gave 
him towards the door ; but suddenly turning back — “ Zounds, fa- 
ther, a fortnight, " he exclaimed, “ why, there won‘f be time to 
buy even boots!” “ And what are even boots, 99 replied his father, 

** to such a man a>s you? Go, go, man; your legs are bett.*r 

than all the boots in the world. ” ’ I. 271-274*. 

Mrs Falconer, the managing, manoeuvring, fashionable Mrs 
Falconer, is only to be tasted and understood, by reading the 
book through. We shall hazard some extracts, however. It 
is not easy to imagine a scene contrived with more dramatic ef- 
fect from beginning to end, than the history of the ball to be 
given by that lady, if possible to the exclusion, but, at all event**, 
to the mortification of the impoverished, but still rival family of 
the Percies.— At first there were hopes of their declining. — T hey 
accept ! — Then it is confidently expected that means of convey- 
ance would fail them. — Lord Oldborough ‘-ends hU carriage 1 — 
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The ball begins— the Percies are net arrived — sfcipe fortunate 
aedden t keeps them away —But, alas ! 

- * (Spon afterwards, a report reached her, that the Percy family 
were arrived ; that Count Altenberg had been particularly struck by 
the sight of one of, the Miss Percies, and had been overheard to 
whisper to his friend Colonel Bremen, « Very like the picture l— 
hut still more mrtd in the countenance! ” At hearing this. Miss Ge- 
orgian Falconer grew first red and then turned pale; Mrs Falconer, 
though scarcely less confounded, never changed a muscle of her 
face, but leaving every body to choose their various comments upon 
the Counts words, and simply saying : <{ Are the Percies come at 
last I '—She won her easy way through the etowd, whispering to 
young Petcrif as She passed: ** Now is your time, Petcalf, my 
good creature, Georgians is disengaged. ” — Before Mrs. Falconer got 
to the abtiehamber, another report met her, “ that the Percies had 
been overturned, and had been terribly hurt. * “ Overturned ! — 
terribly hurt*— Good Heavens f'— cried Mrs. Falconet as she enter- 
ed the antichamber— But the next person told her, they were not in 
the least hurt— Still preying forward, she exclaimed: “ Mrs Pci- 
ey f Where is Mrs Percy ? My dear Madam ! what has happen- 
ed? Come the wrongroad, did you ? . . . broken bridge — And were 
you really overturned w No, no* only obliged to get out and walk 
a little way. ” — “ Oh ! I am sorry ...... But I am so glad to see 

you all safe When it grew late I grew so uneasy •*.... ’* 

Then turning towards Caroline— 4 * Miss Caroline Percy, I tun sure, 
though I had never, till now, the pleasure of seeing her , 99 An in* 
trod notion of Caroline by Mrs Percy, in due form, took place — - 
Mrs Falconer next recognized Mr Percy, declared he did not look 
a day older than when she had seen him fifteen years before— Then 
recurring to the ladies— 44 But, my dear Mrs Percy, are you sme 
that your shoes are not wet through ? — Oh ! my dear Madam, Mis* 
Percy’s are terribly wet k and Miss Caroline’s !— Positively the 
young ladies must go to ray dressing-room, the shoes must be dried” 
— Mrs Falconer said, that 44 perhaps her daughters could accom- 
modate the Miss Percies with others. ” It was in vain that Rosa- 


mond protested her shoes were not wet, and that her sister’s were 
perfectly dry ; a few specks on their white justified Mrs Falconer’* 
apprehensions. i€ Where is my Arabella ? ... If there was any body 
| could venture tp trouble ...” Count Altenberg instantly offered 
44 Impossible to trouble you, Couht ! But since you 
m fo very good, perhaps you could find ode of ray daughters for me— 
you are fo kind. Sir . . . Georgians I am afraid is 
Falconer was found* **»d defpafoked with Mifs Per- 
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to he thinking of berfelf, or to ekpeft adtftiratiq^^'Pbfe wfa t^gjly tgg» 
common, and, therefore, it fixed the attention of^ote like Cf>Uft 
tenberg — He asked Caroline to danCe* ^ joined 
Temple engaged RofamomJ ; and, the moment he fed her the 
Count availed himfelf of her place, and acoUYerfation commenced* w^feh 
foon made Mrs Falconer regret, that Caroline had declined dancing* 
Though the Count was a ftranger to the Percy family, yet there were 
many fubje£to of common mterdl, of which he knew how to avail him* 
felf. He began by f peaking of Mr Alfred Percy— -of the pfeafure he 
had had in becoming acquainted with him-— of the circumstance which 
led to this acquaintance — Then he paffed to Lord Oldborougb— to 
M.^de TourviHe—to the shipwrecks — He paufed at Percy -Hall, for he 
felt for thofe to whom he wasfpeakmg. They undented him, but they 
did not avoid the fubjeft ; he then indulged himfelf ill the pleafure of 
repoant... Crnie of the expreflions ofaitachment to their old landlord* 
ar !'<•+' ^ >iif il V'flFedtiojft and gratitude, which he had heard from the pea* 
b,^ 1 ’ ■» W village* Mrs Falconer moved away the moment ffie fore- 
fuu l\ : fta« of the convention } but fhc way only fa far removed ay to 
pirn '-t the necCflity of her taking any part in it, or of appealing tq 
hear what it might be *? awkward for Her to hear, ” ^onfiderjng her «*- 
timacy vpHh Sir Robert Percy. She began talking to an old lady about, 
hbr late illness, of which fhe longed to hear from her own lips alltbe 
particulars ; and whilft the old lady told her cafe, Mrs Falconef, 
eyes fixed upon her, and making, at proper intervals, all thq $|^spc^^|^ 
changes of countenance require to e$pref* tender fyippathir* pjw% te t 
ror, 
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Falconer liilened with breathless eagnernefs, yet ftill finding on the old 
lady's never-ending hiflory of her convalefcence, and of a ihav/1 undoubt- 
edly Turkilh, with the true, iiiellimable, inimitable, little border. Not. 
a word was faid of the pi&ure — but a paufe — implied more to alarm 
Mrs Falconer, than could have been exprefled by the molt flattering 
Compliment. — Mrs Falconer wondered v\ liy fupper was fo late. She 
fent» to order that rt might be ferved as foon ns pofSbk*. But her man, 
or her gentleman-cook, was not a perfon to be hurried. Three fucces- 
five meffengers were fent in vain. He knew his importance, and pre- 
served his dignity.— The caramel was not ready, and nothing could make 
him difpenfe with its proper appearance. — How much depended on 
this caramel ! — How much, of which the cook never dreamed ! — How 
much Mrs Falconer ’suffered during this half hour, and fuffered with a 
fmiling countenance ! — How much, with a frowling brow, Mils Geor- 
gians Falconer made poor Petcalf endure! } — III. 12 — 20 . 

The following matrimonial conference upon the means of set- 
tling a daughter, is we think admirable. 

u Mrs Falconer, there's one thing 1 won’t allow — I won't allow 
Georgiana and you to make a fool of young Pctcalh ’ “ By no 

means, nyy love, but if he makes a fool of himself, you know. ” 
“ Mrs Falconer, yon recollect the transaction about the draught. ” 
4< For Zara’s dress ? ” — “ Yes, Ma’am — The condition you made then 
in my name with Georgiana, I hold her to; and I expect that the be 
prepared to be Mrs Petcalf within the } car. ” 1 told her so, my dear, 

and she acquiesces — she submits — she is ready to obey — if nothing 

better offers ” “ If — Ay, there it is! — All the time l know 

you are looking to the Clays, and if they fail, somebody else will 
start up, whom you will think a better match than Petcalf, and all 
these people are to he feted, and so you will go on wasting my mo- 
ney and your own time. Petcalf \\ ill run re tivo at la^t, you will 
lose him, and I shall have Georgiana It f L upon my hands after all. 

“ No danger, my dear. — My principle is the most satisfactory and 
secure imaginable. — To have a number of tickets in the wheel — 
then, if one comes up a blank, still you have a chance of a pri^o in 
the next. — Only have patience, Mr Falconer.” “ Patience, my 
dear, how can a man have patience, when he has seen the same 
thing going on for years? And l have said the same thing to you 
over and over — a hundred times, Mrs Falconer.” “ A hundred 
times at least, I grant, and that, perhaps, is enough to try my pa- 
tience you'll allow, and yet, you see, how reasonable 1 am. — I have 
only to repeat what is incontrovertible, that when a girl has been 
brought up, and has lived in a certain line, you must push her in 
that line, for she will not do in any other. — You must be sensible, 
that no mere country gentleman would ever think of Georgiana — 
We must push her in the line for which she is fit — the fashionable 
line* ” — : — “ Push ! Bless my soul, Ma’am ! you have been pushing 
ohfc or other of those girls ever since they were in their teens, but 
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your pushing signifies nothing. — The men, don’t you see, back as 
fast as the women advance. ” u Coarse ! — Too coarse ! too com- 
monplace an observation for you, Commissioner, ” said Mrs Fal- 
coner, with admirable temper; “ but when men are angry, they will 
say more than they think. ” “ Ma'am, I don’t say half as much as 

I think .... ever . 99 “ Indeed ! — That is a candid confession, for 

which I owe you credit at all events. ” — “ It’s a foolish game .... it’s 
a foolish game .... it’s a losing game, ” continued the Commissioner, 
“ and you will play it, till vve are ruined. ” “ Not a losing game if 

it be played with temper, and spirit. — Many throw up the game like 
cowards, when, if they had but had courage to double the bet, they 
would have made their fortune. ” “ Pshaw 1 Pshaw 1 ” said the 

Commissioner, — “ Can you double your girl>* beauty ? can you dou- 
ble their fortune ? ” “ Fashion stands in the place both of beauty 

and fortune, Mr Falconer; and fashion, my girls, I hope you will 

allow, Enjoy! What signifies that? Fashion, you 

told me, wii to win Count Altenberg, — has it won him? A re vve 
one bit the heater for the expense we were at in all those entertain- 
ment 3 ? ’* Ail that, — or im^t of it ... . at least the popularity ball 
must he set down to Lord Oldboroughs account, and that is your 
affair, (Commissioner.” u And the [day, and the play-house, and 
the dresses ! — Was Zara’ a dress my affair. — Did l not tell you, you 
were wasting your time upon that man?” “ No waste, nothing 
has been wasted, my dear CoumussioKer ; belune me, even in point 
of economy we couid not have laid- out money better, for at a trifling 
expen.-e we have obtained for Georgiana the credit of having refus- 
ed (’mud Altenberg. — Lady Ktw and Lady Trant have spread the 
report. — You know* it is not my business to speak — and now the 
Count is gone, who can contradict it with anv propriety ? — The 
thing is universally believed. — Every body is talking of it; and the 
consequence is, Georgiana is more in fashion now than ever she 
was. ” 111. ‘210— 215. 

Having, in the above extracts, mentioned the Clays, we can- 
not refuse our readers the satisfaction of their nearer acquaint- 
ance in Mi&s Edgeworth’s picturesque description of them; 

tc French Clay, and English Clay, as they have been named, are 
brothers, both men of large fortune, which their father acquired re- 
spectably by commerce, and which they are spending in all kinds of 
extravagance and profligacy, not from inclination, but merely to pur- 
chase admission into fine company. — French Clay is a travelled cox- 
comb, who, a propos de boltes , begins with— 4 When I was abroad 
with the Princess Orbitella . . , ’ But I am afraid I cannot speak of 
this man with impartiality, for I cannot bear to see an Englishman 
apeing a Frenchman. — The imitation is always so awkward, so ridi- 
culous, so contemptible. French Clay talks of tact , but without 
possessing any ; he delights in what he calls persiflage, but in liis 
persiflage , instead of the wit and elegance of Parisian raillery, there 
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appears only the vulgar love and habit of derision. — He is continual- 
ly railing at our English want of savoir vtvre, yet is himself an ex- 
ample of the ill-breeding which he reprobates. His manners have 
* neither the cordiality of an Englishman, nor the polish of a foreigner. 
To improve us in Vesnrit de society, he would introduce the whole 
system of French gallantry —the vice without the r cfiuomont. — 1 
heard him acknowledge it to he * his principle 3 to intrigue with 
every married woman who would listen to him, provided she has any 
one of his four requisites, wit fashion, beauty, or a good table. — f ie 
says his late suit in Doctors’ Commons cost him nothing - for 10,000/. 
are nothing to him. — Public virtue, as well as private, he thinks it 
ist fine air to disdain. — and patriotism and love of our country in* calls 
prejudices, of which a philosopher ought to divest himself. — Some 
charitable people say, that he is not so unfeeling is he seems io ho, 
and that above half his vices arise from affectation, and from a mis- 
taken ambition to be, what he thinks perfectly French. 

c< ‘His brother, English Clay, is ft cold, reserved, proud, dull look- 
ing man, whom art, in despite of nature, strove, and strove i i vain, 
to quicken into a ‘ gay deceiver. 3 - He is a grave man rf pica -ore 
—his first care being to provide for his exchidvrly pc'sowd 
Cations. His dinner is a serious, solemn business, whedurd heat 
his own table, or at a tavern, which last he prefers- — he orders it sc, 
that his repast shall he the very best of its kind that omm-v can pro. 
cure. His next care is, that he be not cheated in wh it he is to |uy. 
Not that he values money, but he cannot bear to ho takm vi. Then 
his dress, his horses, his whole appointment and estabji dnm ut. are 
complete, and accurately in the fashion of the d*iv -no expense 

ed Ail that belongs to Mr Clay, of (lay Hall, is the best o: its 

kind, or, at least, had from the best hand ir, England. F.veiy thing 
about him is English : but I don’t know whether this ir sesfrom io\e 
of his country, or contempt of his brother. Engli h Clu^ is noi os- 
tentatious of that which is his own, but he is dii*dain;ul of all .hat 
belongs to another. The slightest deficiency in the arpuitdnwut s of 
his companions he sees, and marks bv a wink to tonic by standcr, 
or with a dry joke laughs the wretch to scorn. In company, he de- 
lights to sit by, silcnPmnd snug, sneering inwardly at tho-e who are 
entertaining the company, and committing themselves. II * never 
entertains, and is seldom entertained. His joys are neither convivial 
nor intellectual 5 he is gregarious, but not companionable ; a hard 
drinker, but not social. Wine sometime* makes him noisy, but ne- 
ver makes him gay ; and, whatever be his excesses, he commits them 
-seemingly without temptation from taste or pas don. He ktfeps a 
furiously expensive mistress, whom he curses, and who curses him, 
as Bwckhurst informs me, ten times a day ; yet he prides himself on 
being free and unmarried ! Scorning and dreading w omen in general, 
he swears he would not marry V enus herself, unless she had 100,000/. 
vfft eaah pocket ; and now, , that no mortal Venus wears pockets, bb 
ftJ'anks Heaven he is safe.—- Buckhurst, I remember, assured me, 
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that beneath this crust of pride there is some good nature. Deep 
hid under a large mass of selfishness, there may be some glimmerings 
of affection, lie shows symptoms of feeling for his horses, and his 
mother, and his coachman, and his country. [ do believe he would 
fight for old E gland, for it. is his country, and he is English Clay.* 

Affection for his coachman did I say? — He shows admiration, 

if not affection, for every whip of note in town. He is their com- 
panion . . . no, their pupil, and, as Antoninus Pius gratefully prided 
himself in tecording the names of those relations and friends from 
whom he learnt his several virtues, this man may boast to after ages 
of having learnt how to cut a fly off his near leader's ear from one 
coachman, how to tuck up a duck from another, and the true spit 
from a third — by the by, it is said, but l don't vouch for the truth 
of the storv, that this last accomplishment cost him a tooth, which he 
hud had drawn to attain it in perfection — Pure sfaughe could not 
learn from any one coachman, but from constantly frequenting the 
society ot all. 1 recollect Buckhurst Falconer’s telling me, that he 
dined once with Fngihh ("lay, in company with a baionct, a vis- 
count, an earl, a duke, and the driver of a mail-coach, to whom was 
gnen, by acclamation, he seat of honour. I am told there is a 
hou*e, at which these gentlemen and noblemen meet regularly every 
luck, where tlureare two dining-rooms divided b\ gKss doors.— 
In one room the real coachmen dine, in the other the amateur p;cn- 
th men, who, when they are tired of their own convocation, throw 
opt v'' the glass doors, that they may be entertained and edified by 
the coachmen’s wit and slung ; in which dialect Engle h OayV rapid 
pioticiency has, it is said, recommended him to the bed society, even 
more than his being the master of the best of cooks, and of day- 
Hall.’’ — II. 

With Lord (_);db( 'rough’s character, notwithstanding it is c- 
vidcntly a laboured and a favourite sketch, wo confess we are 
not much captivated or eddied ; and Miss Edgeworth hi-rself 
seems to be unwilling to seal it with the stamp oi her ‘ good ot* 

* evil favour. ’ it may be said, that it is the more true ro na- 
ture ; but although the Patron was necessary io the moral, w r e 
think poetical justice required a more decisive preponderance of 
good or ill, to be assigned to him. Mr Percy desenbes him as 

* a noble mind corroded and debased by ambition —virtuous 
4 principle, generous feeling, stifled- - a powemd, capacious un- 
4 derstanoing distorted beyond recovery — a soul once expatiai- 

* ing, and full of high thoughts, now confined to a span — uer#" 
4 down to low concerns— imprisoned in the precincts of a court/ 

This high-souled minister, early in the history, sends God- 
frey Pcrcv to the West Indies, because he fancies the young 
soldier admires his Lordship’s niece ; and, at the close of n, 
he discovers, in the features of a personage very unimportant 
otherwise, his son* by an Italian lady, whom he had *euuced 
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and deserted in early life ; — a villany perfectly gratuitous, if it 
were not for the purpose of puzzling our understandings, after 
the author has laboured to prove that the Patron's vices are those 
of his situation, and not of his heart. 

We are somewhat amused in pondering upon the effect 
which this character of Lord Oldborough, — its air of history, 
— the plot and resignation, — and accurately reported conversa- 
tion with George the Third at Windsor, will have upon the 
Quid-nunc novel readers in our royal boroughs, where, we are 
credibly informed, the Spirit of the Book is still venerated as an 
authentic history of an illustrious personage. Some will disco- 
ver the likeness of Mr Pitt, — some of Lord Grenville, — others 
of my Lord Castlercagh, to whom the application will the more 
readily be made, because his Lordship may be supposed to have 
held some such colloquy, when his faithful colleague vva* smooth- 
ing the Way to his temporary retirement. — The more loyal will 
discover, in Mrs Falconer’s forging, and sale of commissions, 
the nauseous detail of Mrs Clarke’s plot and correspondence 
with the Clavcrings and Fitzgeralds.— r-In the character of the 
Chief Justice of England, whose love of liberty, temperance of 
conduct, elegance of language, ant! mansuetude of address, se- 
cure the esteem and confidence of Ids country, the very keen- 
righted may perhaps discover my Lord EUcnhorough. For 
our own part, however, we arc inclined to think that Miss Edge- 
worth had not that learned personage in her eve, — but rather 
that she drew from the stock of her native country, as well she 
might, — that union of law and literature, — of liberal feeling and 
suavity of intercourse, — of polished wit and political integrity, 
of which the Par of Ireland furnishes more than one illustrious 
example. 

Miss Edgeworth, we are afraid, is somewhat enamoured of 
high station,— else why select for the husband of Caroline, the 
daughter of the high minded Percy, who spurns at patronage, 
and deplores the patron; a German, — a courtier, — and a mi- 
nister in expectation ? Count Allen berg is the favourite of an 
hereditary Prince, with the reversion of the office of prime mi- 
nister in his prospect, secured to him on the promise of Ids High- 
ness, whenever his serene father shall be no more ! It may be, 
vfpBJeed* that Miss Edgeworth considers this promise as the best 
Security , that the holder of it shall not be tormented with the 
po*s$ession of that painful preeminence ! 

For our part, we confess, we think the clumsy machinery of 
majesty, . and the cumbrous agency of those superior beings vul- 
garly known by ( the name of ministers and favourites, so ex- 
tremely unlike the simpler and purer taste of Miss Edgeworth’s 
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former fables, that we have been sometimes tempted to doubt, 
whether this, and some other parts of the work which we shall 
point out, are the unmixed productions of her pen. Wc think 
we know her style better. Miss Edgeworth has hitherto shown 
an instinctive aversion to bad taste, either in the conduct or in 
the sentiments of her works. Surely some heavy spirit has oc- 
casionally guided her pen,— has obtruded its ponderous patron- 
age on her book, — lias swelled the bulk of the work, bgl taken 
from its characteristic delicacy, — and has distilled its poppies 
upon pages, which wc are compelled to allow are now and then 
proving and tedious.' 

As a moralist, Miss Edgeworth has ventured upon a new 
proscription. In a long, and not very edifying conversation, 
the balance of the argument (after the manner of novellists, when 
they desire to betray their own opinion) is against the practice 
of young gentlemen mairyingthc daughters of divorcees ; and 
Godfrey Percy derides against a marriage pretty much upon 
that account. This is no trifling question. In our country, 
where the freedom of divorce is considerable, little advantage is 
taken of it, except of late, when our English neighbours have 
thought fit to participate in the enjoyment of our northern lati- 
tude. We are proud of this distinction, and would not speak 
irreverently of that, native barrier which is raised against the 
violators of ti»e marriage vow. But are we prepared, with Miss 
Edgeworth, to visit on the innocent offspring the sins of their 
pa reft t ? to dishonour and proscribe them ? to set our mark up- 
on their race ? to forbid their communion with our daughters, 
their marriage with our sons? — Is youth, and beauty, and in- 
nocence, to be doomed to barrenness and disgrace, or, at best, 
to seek a community of interests w ith those ‘ who have offended 
likewise ? * Is this very generous ? or is it just ? — In the range 
of her female acquaintances, does not Miss Edgeworth know 
many brilliant instances, where this misfortune of birth has 
prompted the pure and virtuous mind to more constant exer- 
tion, to more keen and active search of excellence, in whom the 
sins of the mother have excited an hereditary expiation in the 
daughter, and have produced that effect which the sight of 
wrong, and its attendant misery in others, will constantly ope- 
rate in cultivated minds? — A strict education, a virtuous ex- 
ample, are, no doubt, admirable preparatives for female excel- 
lence — But let us be just. If Miss Edgeworth's proscription is 
founded in equity, it must bo more general . The argument 
is delicate; and we would fain defer at least the investiga- 
tion of it; but wc may be permitted to add, that of those mo- 
thers who offend, by affording bad examples to their children , 
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the instance of the Divorcee will surely most operate to deter 
her offipriftg from evil, from the misery always attendant upon 
that state, and the unavoidable disadvantages which those chil- 
dren already suffer in society. But we really cannot persuade 
ourselves, that the sentiment we are here combating is the ge- 
nuine sentiment of Miss Edgeworth ; — for it appears, to us not 
to be the sentiment of a generous and feeling woman. The pa- 
tronizing Spirit has here mixed nightshade with his poppies ! 

Miss Edgeworth, in a manner rather temporizing we think, 
than pronounced, insinuates her doubts — her dislike, we may 
say, to the German waltz ! Of the charms and mischiefs of 
that mysterious dance, we profess to*be incompetent judges. 
We are told, however, that it has all the revolutionary symptoms* 
and lias producer! hosts of alarmists in the capital of our neigh- 
bours. In this purer region, we are still content with a rigid 
adherence to the orthodox Highland fling, — the pure pleasures 
of the Presbyterian reel ! At most, we deviate into a Border - 
bumpkin , and view with jealousy, in the country dances, the oc- 
casional introduction of an allemande 9 (another German inno- 
vation, we believe), in which the concatenation of youthful arms 
is somewhat equivocal and alarming. 

Our national feelings, therefore, incline us to join with Miss 
Edgeworth, in adhering to the old constitution of our balls and 
our forefathers. This is our opinion ; and no doubt it is the 
opinion of English Clay. But then, English Clay must join 
with us in tolerating those who discover no immediate and de- 
cisive danger to all other people from this indulgence; seeing 
that the Germans, Russians, Swiss, — all Europe indeed, — are 
blessed with constitutions calculited to resist the evil effects ol' 
this stimulus, though ours cannot ; — and have their competent 
share of chastity and decorum, whatever the fashionable tourists 
of our country may report to the contrary. 


£bt. XL Observations made on a Tour from Hamburg, through 
’ : Berlin 5 Gorlitz , and Breslaw to Sdberbrrg , and th< nc ' to Got- 
henburg. By Robert Semple, Author of Two Journeys in 
jSpain, a Sketch of the Caracas, &c. , 8vo. pp. 285. Lon- 
don, Baldwin, 1814. 

M & Sample has, by his former works, contributed so mate- 
rially to the information and amusement of the public, 
tij/jt we naturally regard him with a considerable degree of in- 
terest, and hear with concern of any misadventures which may 
pave befallen him* The present volume is principally occupied 
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with a detail of the treatment which he recently experienced from 
a British Minister, — r>ne of those extraordinary ambassadors 
whom the wisdom of oar government, of course without any bias 
from personal or court connexions, has stationed in the vicinity of 
the Allied' Sovereigns during the momentous crisis of the war. 

We have more than once had occasion to commend this au- 
thor for the plain and useful information which his books contain, 
and for the simple and cheap form* of their publication. The 
work before us, though much less interesting than such a tour, 
at su. h ,t time, might have been rendered, — a defect chiefly ow- 
ing to the misfortune which we are about to mention, — contains, 
nevertheless, several valuable notices respecting the countries to 
which it relates. The journey was undertaken during the sus- 
pension of hostilities last spring, after the disastrous retreat of 
the Kr* neb, the author having left England in the middle of 
April: but he remained abroad during the campaign, having 
returned after the armistice. 

The author fi*>t made Heligoland, after a very short passage 
of iiitie more than ibrty-eight hours; but having the misfortune 
Jo Mi ike on the rocks which surround the island, they were ob- 
liged to leave l lie vessel, and land in boats. Being detained by 
contrary winds in this little island for above a week, he had an 
opportunity of observing it with sufficient minuteness. The most 
singular circumstances in its physical situation, are its percepti- 
ble 4 decay by the action of the sea on the crumbling rock of which 
it is composed, and the romantic beauty of the scenery among 
the dills towards the south. Its temporary political importance, 
however, during the reign of the French system upon the Con- 
tinent, was far more remarkable. It became the great entrepot 
for smuggling, that is, for trade, between the Continent and Eng- 
land. The occupations of the inhabitants continued as former- 
ly to be those of a seafaring life ; and the noted avarice derived 
from their employment in piloting and succouring distressed na- 
vigators, had not been diminished by the new importance which 
their situation of late years gave them. Mr Semple conceives 
this 4 exorbitant love of money ’ to be greatly increased ; aiul 
lie seems, indeed, to deduce it from recent events, without a 
precise knowledge of former periods. He also notices the re- 
markable appearance of all labour on shore being performed by 
the women — even to the most fatiguing. As the author has on 
other occasions dealt in sentiment, and in works of fiction, a 
little of the romantic now and then breaks out here. In survey- 
ing the rocks, he is first pleased to fancy that a mass whicl^felt 
t not for behind him , 9 might have overwhelmed him. Then he 
imagines that * at spme distant period his bones nnight have re- 
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4 visited the fight ; 5 and, his mineralogy suddenly coming in to 
the aid of his poetry, he proceeds to suppose that they would then 
appear 4 encased in argillaceous schistus, and whitened by the 
4 waves \ 9 and that in this elegant condition they might be ( car- 

* ried by the tides to the shores of Britain, and form a subject 
4 of speculation and wonder to philosophers yet unborn ! * 

Among such a race as the Heligoland boatmen, one does not 
expect to find the accomplishment of music ; but, in tiuth, Ger- 
many is, almost as much as Italy, 6 native to ' that delightful art. 
The boattrfen who carried Mr Semple to Cuxhaven, ‘"animated 

• by the prospect of a speedy passage, began to sing charming 
4 little German airs, in parts, with a propriety and softness that 
4 surprised him . 9 From Cuxhaven he went up the river to Ham- 
burg ; and here he saw in every corner convincing proofs of the 
popular enthusiasm against France, which pervaded all Germany 
during the late memorable campaign ; an enthusiasm which ap- 
pears to have first displayed itself in 1809, although the unfor- 
tunate errors committed during that campaign, the discord among 
the three great powers, and the culpable neglect of the common 
cause by England, rendered it almost unavailing. * Our readers 
have lately heard so much of the Cossacks, that we shall not 
dwell upon the account which Mr Seitiple gives of those he saw 
in Hamburg — but it is amusing to remark the mania for imitat- 
ing those savage warriors, in the Hamburg volunteers. Corps 
were formed with the peculiar pike and whip, but wholly igno- 
rant of the use ©f either. They galloped all day through the 
streets, to the terror of the women and children, and the dan- 
ger of their own necks, but fared and slept like luxurious citizens. 

On his way from Hamburg to Berlin, Mr Semple heard ru- 
mours from all quarters, of the great battle fought at Lutzcn ; 
and its event was, of course, variously represented, according as 
the accounts came from French or German sources. At one 
place he saw a deserter from the French armies, a native of 
Modena, who had been an apothecary, and was carried oft' by 
the conscription. This anecdote naturally excites the author's 
reflexions; nor do we intend to say a word that can mitigate 
die hatred so generally felt towards the French military system* 
Btit v common justice requires us to reflect upon the means by 
whiefi our Allies recruit their armies ; and the history of Frede- 
rick II, furriishes far worse instances of violence, than that prac- 
, hated on jModenese apothecary $ for his kidnappings were prac- 

' ^ already entered fully into this afflicting subject, in our 

July 1811, arid shewn that the liberation of Europe 
been ejfecttd in 1809. 
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tised in foreign states, over whose subjects he could not pretend 
to have any rights. Every one remembers the history of tho 
Abbe Bastiani, who was carried off while engaged in the func- 
tions of his office in the Tyrol ; and after serving some years as 
a soldier, was found to be a Savant , in which capacity he was 
afterwards retained about the Prussian court. The work of 
Thiebault, formerly noticed in this Journal, f is full of such an- 
ecdotes. They are given by that courtly and ^sequious histo- 
rian only as pleasant incidents, arising out of Frederics military 
arrangements. Another instance of our Allies adopting some of 
the enemy’s arts, occurs in these pages. When Mr Semple ar- 
rived in Berlin, he found that city illuminated for the * victory 
‘ gained near Leipsic, ’ meaning the battle of Lutzen. The 
next day, the guns were fired for the same event ; and on the 
same evening, by a whimsical coincidence, the city was in great 
alarm at the approach of the enemy ; the public chest was 
moved, and the archives carried away to a place of safety. In- 
deed, our author suffered by this policy of the government. 
Having demanded his passport ibr Dresden, he obtained it ea- 
sily, on paying the customary numerous fees ; and no hint was 
given of the real state of the case. The mails were suffered to 
depart as usual. Vet all this while the government knew that 
Dresden was in the hands of the enemy ! The following inci- 
dents, too, passed in the streets of Berlin, and at a place in the 
hands of the Russians ; which, had it occurred in a town occu- 
pied by the French, would have given rise to innumerable com- 
mentaries. 

• On the evening preceding my departure I met one of my fel- 
low-passengers from Hamburg, to whom I related my intention of 
going to Dtesden. He seemed surprised, which induced me to ask 
if he knew of any danger. We were alone, and in the middle of a 
solitary street, yet he only shrugged up his shoulders, and looking 
about him said, ‘ People knew not what to believe . 9 He evaded 
further questions on the subject, and soon quitted me. The same, 
or similar answers, were made to roy inquiries by the landlord of the 
inn where I lodged, although he knew perfectly well the state of af- 
fairs. An Englishman in similar circumstances would have said at 
once, “ The French are thete ; ’* yet was this simple answer not to 
be obtained by any direct inquiry, and I departed with the ordinary 
post, relying in a manner on the faith of government. * p. 70 , 71 . 

* We did not arrive at Barutb, a further distance of fourteen miles, 
until two in the morning. This is the first town on this road in the 
Saxon territory, and was, as we were told, full of Russian troops ; 
yet to my great surprise not one appealed in the streets, it being nour 
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fine moonlight, nor were we challenged by a single sentinel. . At the 
post-house we entered the apartment of General Barclay de Tolly, 
who was asleep, and should not have soon found out our mistake but 
for a single aid-de camp, who* was stationed near him. Strange as 
it may seem, even here the post-master would nor. inform us that 
[Dresden was in possession of the enemy. He ventured to say, how- 
ever, that he believejd they had got' that » part of the city which 
is oh the left bank of tire Elbe, but that the Russians held the other; 
and the centre arches of the bridge being destroyed alone prevented 
the French from being driven out. We were five in company, two 
Of Whom were Saxons, inhabitants of Dresden, seeking to return to 
their own homes. They trusted to this intelligence* and determined 
tb proceed. Captain Fabfer, of the Prussian artillery, one of our 
company, was of the same opinion, and I thought there could be no 
danger in joining them . 9 p.73,74. 

He had not travelled far, however, when he found it neces- 
sary to change his route, and get into the rear of the Allied ar- 
my. After beating* about for some days to discover theii head- 
quarters, and exposing himself to some danger of fidlbq. into 
tne hands of the enemy, to prepare for which he de-tn ye ? his 
letter of recommendation to Lord Gathcart, he at length i*c. idl- 
ed the desired spot. The following accoui.t <>1 his receptioi we 
Think it right to extract, that ho may tell his own stoiy, upon 
which almost the whole of the present work turns 

* Owing to the fatigued state of our hoives, we did not arrive" at 
Wtrrt«chen until two o’clock In this village most of the ho' » 
were deserted bv the inhabitants, not a woman or child was to be 
seen; the doors were all open, and many of the vrinduw.s broken or 
the sashes removed. The Emperpr’s head-quarters were in a large 
house, on the side of which facing Hoclikirck, are still the mark* made 
by cannon-balls, fired in that battle more than fifty years ago. T'ty 
have beep carefully preserved, and a Latin imsc * ^ n n—urds and 
deplores the cau»e : “ Eheu ! Sign a praiii iloc/il/rtfi/ww. M In the 
large court- yard, filled with horses and Cossacks, I found a bundle 
of straw, where I gladly threw myself down whilst my companion 
went to deliver his despatches. Scarcely had I done so, when the 
guard flew to arms ; every body stood up, and the Emperor t nssod 
to enter the house. I beheld a man tall, lusty, well made, although 
tfbmewhat round-shouldered, and of a countenance rather soft and 
jpfldthan penerating or imposing. Yet his troops look towards him 
as a superior being, ol* at least believe him to be, as perhaps in some 
respect? he is, the greatest of. monarchy At a subsequent period I 
beheld his lame and wounded soldiers, In their quarrels with the m- 
habitants, threatening them with the wrath of the Great Alexander, 
m name which they seemed to think every European was bound to 
• feiptet* * After Chad remained about two hours among the Cos- 
sacks,' the officer returned, and having directed his servant to Show 
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trie the English quarters, w^e bade each other adieu. Having expe- 
rienced $6 much kindness, front Germany and Russians, I anticipated 
ai least an equal share *‘rorn Englishmen. Behold me at length ar- 
rived at the point to which, since leaving Luckau, I had been press- 
ing with so much anxiety. Here at last I am sure of an asylum for 
a short time, and at all event? will be enabled to sl'eep one night in 
peace and prepare for froh fatigues. Here I shall learn the truth, 
and no longer be reduced to wander in uncertainty, as to the real 
position of the enemy. Full of these ideas I reached a miserable 
house, such as the village afforded,, the head-quarters of Lord Cath- 
cart. He was absent with the Emperor viewing the lines of redoubts, 
but his household received me with kindness and attention. They 
set before me bread, coffee, and the little luxury of milk, so diffi- 
cult to be procured in the midst of a large army. They told rae, 
that there was nothing but a little straw on which t could sleep ; but 
this was more than was enioved by a hundred thousand brave rr " 
round me, and I had already in my mind cheerfully marked out the 
corner where 1 would lie, A great battle was expected to be fought 
next day Refreshed by sleep I shall see, perhaps I shall share in that 
battle. With these thoughts I saw Lord Cathcart arrive ; I present- 
ed my passports, l related my case, and mentioned that under the 
dread of falling into the hands of the French I had destroyed a let- 
ter which I had for his Lordship, but that T had still one for the Rus- 
sian Admiral Greig, whom I understood to be with the Emperor. 
Having examined my passports he informed me that they contained 
no proof of my being a British subject, that I was avowedly born in 
America, and asked if I had no farther documents. I replied that 
my American birth was owing to my father and mother being made 
prisoners in the American war, and carried into Boston, and that as 
X had travelled with these passports through Prussia, l could have 
no suspicion of their being inaccurate, nor was I provided with any 
other. His Lordship left me, and after some time sent for me again. 
u It will be proper, ” said he, “ that you go to Gorlitz, which is a 
large town, where you will easily procure horses and every accom- 
modation tor pursuing your journey to Colberg, the nearest sea-port 
now left open to an Englishman. There will be an opportunity this 
evening ;'and this gentleman, ” pointing to a young Russian officer, 
“ will conduct you. ” Fain would I have expressed my wish to re- 
main at Wurtschen ; but. under the existing circumstances I felt that 
it was not for me to oppose so direct an intimation. An hour after- 
wards I again saw his Lordship on horseback, who asked with much 
apparent politeness, if there was any thing else he could do for 
me. ” I answered that there was not ; when he touched his hat to 
me and rode off. Soon afterwardvS, the Russian officer made his ap-. 
pearanco, with a common travelling waggon, in which wa$ some 
straw instead of seats ; my portmanteau was placed in it, and we set 
off. His Majesty the King of Prussia, one of his sons, and two or 
, Ihree of his officers, had placed themselves by the side of the toad. 
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and surveyed me attentively as we passed. Not being aware of their 
rank, nor as yet of my own situation, I regarded their stedfast looks 
os singularly ill-bred, until my companion informed me who they 
were.’ p. 93 — 98. 

At first Mr Semple proceeded well and quietly with his com- 
panion. They passed along the rear of the army ; and when 
night fell, though the moon was obscured by clouds, they could 
see moving about large bodies of troops ; and the roads were 
filled with trains of artillery and waggons. By the bivouac lights 
they discerned the soldiers reposing, sometimes quite naked, 
stretched before the fire. Duripg the first day, Mr Semple on- 
ly observed in his fellow traveller a certain "anxiety about his 
motions ; but in the course of the night, having got out of the 
carriage to stretch his limbs, the Russian officer awoke, and, 
alarmed #t his absence, requested him to seat himself again, a- 
bout which our author delaying a little, speedily reeoiveef a sum- 
mons in such a tone, as ‘.at once and for the first time discovered 
* to him the nature of his situation. ’ In a word, he was in custo- 
dy, and travelling towards a place of confinement. Arrived at 
Gorlitz, he was placed in more strict arrest j but while waiting 
for the chief of the police, after enduring considerable insult 
from Cossacks and others, he was greatly relieved to see Mr 
George Jackson, secretary of the English "legation, enter; and 
he explained his situation to this gentleman,' - who asked him if 
he remembered once, four years before, having had a passport 
signed at Seville by the British minister there ; and on Mr Sem- 
ple’s professing not to recollect it, told him he could not possi- 
bly be the person he pretended. After a night’s rest had done 
away the effects of three days and nights excessive fatigue and 
watching, and brought hack" the author’s recollection oAhe'fm- 
portant circumstance in all its details, he wrote immediately an 
account of it. But no attention was paid to this ; and a hint be- 
ing given, that Admiral Greig’s letter of introduction, which he 
still kept, .must contain some proofs in his favour, he was in- 
duced to open it; but it was snatched from him before he could 
read it; and what became of it he could never learn; nor was it 
acted upon, although containing of course a clear evidence of 
his being the person in question. 

Mobile detained iti Gorlitz, a Frenchman was brought to the 
sarhe* prison ; who having been established for some years at 
Dresden, had been arrested, he knew not why, probably on 
suspicion oflieing a spy. In his company, he was conveyed 
under strict guard oh the road to Silesia,— the populace of the • 
towns through which they passed never failing to insult and mal- 
trt&t them as French spies, or traitors of some other descrip- 
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tion. Under these sufferings, a very natural and honest reflec • 
tion seems to have filled Mr Semple’s mind -—he sympathized 
with the feelings of the mob, whtf had such good reason to 
hate the French ; and felt himself in the situation of * a man 
who in disguise was unwittingly ill-treated by his friends . 9 As 
the road approached the frontiers of Poland, the dress of the 
inhabitants varied from the German ; and their language, mix- 
ed up with Sclavonic, became without difficulty intelligible to 
the Russian soldiers. On arriving at Breslaw, 4 he first beard 
the formidable answer given to the guard at the gate, —that 
they were state prisoners a fact which, after what had pass- 
ed, ought not, we think, to have greatly surprised him. The 
guards being here doubled over them, and their prison being a 
room with a vaulted roof, contrived, they supposed, for the 
purpose of overhearing the author passed his time in singing 
‘ the loyal strains of God save the King ^ and Utile Britannia s * 
— which seems to have produced no other good effect than that 
of annoying his fellow prisoner. Two more state prisoners were 
here joined with them, a Frenchman, and a Saxon, who had 
been arrested without any reason assigned. They were soon 
conveyed from Breslaw, and found that their destination was 
the fortress of Silberberg, a remote and mountainous garrison 
of great strength, in a solitary situation. 

It may easily be supposed, from the durance in which he was 
kept while on this journey, that he picked up little or no infor- 
mation. We scarcely meet with any thing worth noticing, ex- 
cept the mysterious silence preserved at Breslaw, upon the event 
of the battle of Wurtzen, respecting which it was quite in vain 
to inquire. After narrowly escaping being stoned to death by 
the mob in passing through the town of Silberberg, they at 
length readied the fortress on the summit of the hill. 6 We 
* passed, ’ says he, 4 formidable rows of pallisades, appearing 
4 new cut and sharpened, fresh redoubts, and throngs of sol- 
4 diers. The winding road led us by a long ascent to the sum- 
4 mit of the hill. A deep dry ditch, over which was a draw- 
4 bridge, still separated us from the body of the fortress. I 
4 turned to take a last look of freedom, and saw below me at a 
4 great distance a beautiful and fertile country, the lesser ranges 
4 of hills which we had passed, and even the plains extending 
4 to Breslau ; but already the trampling of the horses' feet cau£- 
4 ed a hollow sound on the wooden drawbridge; we passed un- 
4 der the arched gateway; and in art instant I saw no longer a- 
4 ny thing round me but prison-walls. ’ p. 137. And this was 
what my Lord Cathcart termed sending a man to 4 GorJitz, 

4 which is a large town, where he might easily procure horses. 
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4 and every accommodatl m for pursuing his journey to Col- 
4 berg, the nearest sea-port now left open to an Englishman* ~ 
It was also, we presume, vrith a view to this fortress, that hts 
Lordship asked—* with much apparent politeness, if there Was 
4 any thing else he could do for him/^-p. 96 & 7. To be sure, 
any^ thing Jess resembling 4 tke rietifest sea* port > * cannot well be 
imagined. 

The first step taken was to confine Mr Semple and one of 
the French prisoners in a casemate, where the light scarcely 
entered. He was. fed on bread and water, with a little miser- 
able soup and a morsel of meat. They were soon removed to 
a dungeon both dark and damp, a casemate at the bottom of 
the ditch, Here he found a new companion in the Abbe Henri, 
curate and professor at Jena, a Frenchman by birth, but long 
established in Germany, and treated with some confidence by 
Buonaparte in the campaign 1806. After several changes of 
dungeon they were finally settled in one of a very unpromising 
appearance. The following passage gives some idea of this 
lodging. ' 

« The next day we were again removed to another casemate, a 
true dungeon, being at times so dark, that, except near the window, 
we could not see to read at noon-day, and situated directly under 
the drawbridge, over which every cart passing made a thundering 
noise/ Here the damp ran constantly down the walls, and the salt- 
petre fell on our faces as we slept. Fortunately we had made a 
great discovery in our first casemate, where a number of large 
wooden shutters, to fastrn on the windows externally, like the dead- 
lights of vessels, were piled up. These were about six feet long, by 
four in width* and tolerably smooth on one side, serving very well 
to spread our mattresses upon. 

4 In all our changes, we had taken constant care to carry them 
with us, and we now found them of the greatest utility, in protect- 
ing us from immediate contact with the damp brick floor. By de- 
grees we collected stones, and put under them, thus raising us far- 
ther from the damp. We were now allowed to go out for about 
half an hour every day, to walk in the ditch ; and even this trifling 
liberty was at first delightful. In a short time, however, we found 
ourselves still exposed to occasional insults from the young soldiers, 
when they saw us for the first time f,and the return from these half- 
* hour excursions became very melancholy, from the cheerful ,sun- 
dripe and the pure air, to a gloomy vault apd the door locked. Af* 
ter Some time* my twp companions, unable to withstand it, fell sick. 
They becaifce affected with violent pains all 6ver their bodies, which 
frequently compelled them to njogn, and sometimes to cry out a- 
loud Jn w' The poor Professor lost all his firmness, and 
cried like a child. For tny pOrt, they told me that my lace was 
mailed with a profound melancholy. At length, after many peri* 
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tions, it was thought necessary to send the chief surgeon of the gar* 
risori to, visit my companions, and, by his interference, we were allow- 
ed the liberty of walking out three or four hours in the day, always 
well guarded. Lefebre also procured a guitar; and its tinkling sounds 
were heard within these gloomy walls, for the first time perhaps since 
their foundation. We began now also to pay attention to the linnets* 
which, in great numbers, had built their nests in the various crevices 
of the lofty walls opposite our windows. Every morning they begafi 
their songs with the first dawn of light, and soothed us with a mo- 
mentary delusion of liberty and happiness, * p. 14*6 — 14*8* 

On the 4th of June, Mr Semple’s loyalty towards the Sove* 
reign seems to have been but little impaired by the treatment he 
had received through the representative. He had recourse, as 
pon a former occasion, to a vehement singing of God save the 
vitigj which exceedingly annoyed his companions, and pro- 
duced in himself only ‘ a forced gaiety, followed by a greater 
depression of spirits , 9 in so much that lie never afterwards had 
ecourse to the same attempt. He got some hints, too, that 
the renewal of hostilities might throw the fortress into the hand*? 
of the French, and give him occasion for * all the protection 
which his French friends could afford him. 3 They seem, there- 
fore, to have agreed together much more cordially. They con- 
tributed to amuse each other with singing and writing, for they 
contrived to <jet pen and ink, contrary to the strict rules. They 
had also the benefit of a barber of a grotesque appearance, — 
being * a little stout man, heavily ironed, and condemned to im- 
prisonment for life. ’ But the frightful appearance of * this des- 
perado, rattling his irons at each movement round the chairs of 
the two Frenchmen, and flourishing his razor over their out- 
stretched throats, ’ gave our author such horror, that he preferred 
allowing his beard to grow until he ascertained that he might safe- 
ly produce his razors, which he had concealed, under the appre- 
hension of the regulations against knives being enforced. In 
the dungeon next to theirs was an accomplished and amiable 

5 entleman, a baron, who had been seeking employment in the 
lussian service, and was any thing rather than friendly to th§ 
French. He had been arrested without any accusation $ and a 
Westphalian common soldier was his companion in the cell. 
He fell ill through the dampness of it, and was permitted to be 
out in the ditch for a few hoars in the day, bat not while Mr 
Semple was there \ so that their communication was carried on 
through the bars of the windows. They were forced to burn 
fires in the middle of summer * hut the pungent smoke was 
scarcely les* intolerable than the cold and wet. 

At length, after a month Had elapsed, they were removed to 
a chamber above ground, more roomy md comfortable, btlt 
vol. xxi i. no. 44, G g 
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yith the prohibition of any longer walking out. Mr Semple was* 
now, for the first time, examined before the Commandant ; and 
lenrnt f to his infinite delight, that, this step of common justice 
was taken in consequence of Sir Charles Stewart’s rep,resenta-' 
tions, which gave him the first glimpse of hope that his letters 
written on the road had reached their destination, and that he? 
might hope to be one day liberated. In a few days, the Ho- 
nourable D. Kinhaird and Mr Hohhouse, with Captain Dur- 
ing, Sir C. Stewart’s aid-de-camp, having heard at Silbcrberg of 
the confinement of an Englishman, with an active and kind at- 
tention, *which does them much honour, came to see him, and 
procured from the Governor, a permission for* him to walk in 
the square of the fortress. He soon enjoyed the same latitude 
of confinement with the prisoners of war, with two of whom, 
captains of cavalry, he formed an acquaintance ; one a nephew 
of Mr Perregaux, the celebrated banker, and of Marshal Mar- 
montj the other a Dutchman. The information which he ol>» 
tained from these officers is weil worth extracting. 

* Captain Perregaux gave me details of his warfare against the 
English in Spain. He allowed to them a great deal of national bra- 
very, stating, that they acted admirably as tiiailleurs, and that the 
Scots were 4 devils ’ with the bayonet. By these, he no doubt meant 
the Highland regiments, his prejudices not permitting him to acknow- 
ledge the superiority of the English in that decisive weapon. Mar- 
shal Marmont, he said, had not lost his arm. It w~as broken in two 
places by the bursting of a shell, at the battle of Salamanca ; but a 
skilful surgeon had been able to preserve it. This young man receiv- 
ed frequently letters and money from his friends* the head-quartets 
of Marshal Marmont net being above twenty miles from Silberberg, 
Among other things, the cross and ribbon of the Legion of Honour 
were sent to him, which his uncle had had interest to procure. It 
was pleasing to observe at once a striking trait of national character. 
He eagerly placed the ribbon in his button-hole, and never afterwards 
failed to wear it, as he walked up and down among his fellow prison- 
ers. An Englishman would have spumed the bauble, which, how- 
ever, amongst a people separated from him only by a few leagues, 
becomes an object of envy, and a powerful engine iruthe hands of 
ambition* 

1 From die other young captain I had numerous details of the ever- 
mexoorable campaign of Moscow. His regi merit of Hulans had. been 
constantly with the advanced guard under Murat; and out of twelve 
ho^drecf and fifty men, of which it originally consisted, nearly a 
thousand had already fallen, or were in the hospital before quitting 
, For six days before entering that city, he had eaten horse- 
flesh,' which was hi? sole food for sixty-two days on the retreat ; and 
toad already pai d a ducat for a half beer-glass of common spirits* 
from the day of crossing the Niemen, during the whole of the mafeh. 
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riot a dozen peasants were seen on either side of the route. Every 
thing was burnt up, destroyed, or removed. At the battle of Smo- 
lensko, the infantry alone were at first engaged, the cavalry on both 
sides lining the opposite banks of the river, in separate squadrons for 
a long distance, to prevent a surprise on either flank* But in the bat- 
tle of Mojaisk, or Boiodino, the cavalry had a large part. There 
he had two horses killed under him; Nothing can be said sufficient 
to give an idea of the horrors of that battle. The* French troops, 
contrary to their usual custom, fought in a mournful silence. Ca- 
valry and infantry, Cossacks and artillery, all were mixed together 
in the promiscuous carnage. The battle began at four in the morn- 
ing, and the last cannon-shot was fired about nine at night. So dif- 
ficult, however, is it to acquire the knowledge of truth, even -from 
respectable eyewitnesses of great events, that he positively affirmed 
the French to have remained masters of the field. In proof of this, 
lie Alleged that his regiment continued on the ground that nigllt, and 
was pul in inarch at four o’clock next morning for Moscow. J> oubt- 
less, acting as captain of cavalry, enveloped in dust, and" in perpe- 
tual motioq, he could not properly judge of the great movements of 
the armies, and had mistaken. a flank march for a direct advance in 
front. Yet, it is often on these partial views, that men are most po- 
sitive in their opinions. At Moscow, the army found cloth, and at 
first plenty of coffee, chocolate, wine, furs, and luxuries, but little 
or no flour. Soon every thing became enormously dear. Long be- 
fore the retreat began, subordination was lost amongst the troops ; 
and it was the general opinion, that Bonaparte had been deceived 
by an appearance of negotiation, to lose so much time at Moscow. 
Ho was in the affair which took place previous to the retreat, iu 
which he thought it extremely probable that the Russians took thir- 
ty-seven pieces of cannon, as stated by Beningsen, as lie knew of 
twenty-five. It was a complete surpiise; and Murat himself was 
nearly taken. For a. long time his white plume, which, as King of 
Naples, lie always wore in the field, was conspicuous amid hostile 
helmets and the spears of Cossacks ; and it was only by a desperate 
charge of his adherents that he was saved. It is impossible, by any 
description, to exaggerate the hon ors of the retreat It was three 
hundred thousand men put to suffer all that human nature could en- 
dure, without entire destruction. His horses all died, and he was 
obliged to walk in the severity of the cold with his feet nearly bare. 
He saw forty louis given for a place in a common cart, for a distance 
of thirty miles; and a General, after making a bargain of that kind, 
being benumbed by the cold, was pushed out by common soldiers, 
who had previously occupied the seats, and left to perish oft the 
road. After innumerable hardships, he had with difficulty reached 
Poland, when his strength entirely failed him, and he lay’ ill for fifteen 
weeks at the house of an hospitable curate. From this, when pur- 
suing his route on foot to his own country, the war hj*oke out be- 
tween Prussia and France ; and after various adventures, he had been 
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arrested and confined in Silberberg. Both he and Perreganss^fcalked 
With great contempt of the Cossacks, whom they agreed in affirming 
to bo wholly useless in battles, and by no means remarkable for their 
bravery in skirmishes and single combats. Their great qualities are 
their cunning ; their skill in concealing themselves, and suddenly as- 
sembling on given points ; the intimate knowledge which they ac- 
quire of a country, and their unwearied patience. By these quali- 
ties, they surround an enemy’s army, as it were by an invisible line, 
interrupt his communicatipns, and make prisoners perpetually. It 
is curious to see them make a charge. They advance in large mas- 
ses ; but in approaching the enemy, the bravest only press forward, 
whilst the others gradually check their career, in proportion to 
dieir want of courage. By this means, the whole mass assumes by 
degrees the rude appearance of a wedge, or of several wedges join- 
ed at the base. Should the attack of the foremost be successful, 
the rest cry “ victory,” and share the glory; but if it fail, as a- 
gainst regular cavalry it is almost sure to do, they have at least the 
honour of leading the retreat. r p. 166 — It 2. 

. At length on the 50th of July, older* came to set our author 
at liberty, after having been eleven weeks in confinement, and 
above a month of the time in the most odious of dungeons. lie 
says, he ascertained that Mr Merry, Lord Cathcarfs private se- 
cretary, whose family knew him well, had repeatedly offered to 
ride over to Silberberg to identify him, but Imd never been ■’per- 
mitted by his Lordship. This, and indeed the whole transac- 
tion, will doubtless be deemed a fit matter of explanation bv 
I^ord (V-thcart. That a mistake may have been committed by 
the Huwiari and Prussian officers at head quarters, in the hurry 
of but h a moment as that of Mr Semple's ai rival there — the eve 
of tlie great battle of Wuvtzen — can easily be imagined; and 
Though its consequences may have proved very painful to an 
innocent individual, we should not be prepared severely to con- 
demn those who committed the blunder. But making every 
allowance for the situation o( the Prussian or Russian officers, we 
;trc not quite prepared to give the same latitude to the British 
minister; and the suspicion seems all to have originated with 
him. Mr Semple’s passport stated hint to be an American born ; 
he says that he gave a full explanation of this circumstance: But 
it is quite immaterial — for why should not an American show 
himself at the Russian head- quarters ? Lord Cathcart was there 
as a foreigner himself; and Mr Semple, even if he had been an 
American, had as good a right as he to be on the spot. Yet 
from $Ome confused notion of American and enemy being the 
^^ thingj Lord Cathcart seems to have procured his arrest, 
it may be thought, that had others been disposed to 
'imprison a, person stating himself to be a British subject, the 
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British ambassador was called upon to have the truth of the rent- 
ier examined — at all events, there can be bur, one opinion upon 
the manner of doing the act. Either Mr Semple’s story above 
extracted, is wholly false, — or every thing that was done, was 
without Lord Cathcart’s knowledge, and he was grossly deceived 
bv the people about him,* — or his behaviour w as such, as we are 
unwilling to designate. This charge corning against the noble 
envoy in a very moderate tone, and preferred by a gentleman, 
of considerable respectability, who gives his name with his ac- 
cusation, merits at all events a distinct answer. Mr George 
Jackson, too, seems called upon to* explain his .conduct;; and we 
trust that those two diplomatists will speedily clear up to the 
world, the very unpleasant suspicious under which Mr Semple’s 
narrative manifestly Jays them. 

The author returned to Berlin, and from thence he went to 
fStralsunci, where he embarked for Ystadiin Sweden, and came 
by Gottenburg to England. This route is now so common,, 
that wc do not detain li e reader with any notice of what Mr 
Semple observed in the course of it. Wc have already said, 
that the history of his detention forms the chief subject of the 
volume; and whatever particulars we have noted Inside this 
narrative, are so much over and above what ho profosis logi\t\ 
We hope soon to hear of him at the close of some imw and U"-s 
unfortunate journey; and exhort him to continue publishing his 
remarks in a plain manner, — adapted to «dl reader, and suited 
to all purchasers. 


jW.r. XIL Carmen Tnnmphalc for ihc Orivc'iremwt of the 
Year 1S1 1*. By Jlom.Kv Sol rruv Ewj. Vo:l J am'CJt. 4 to. 
pp. 150. London. is LI, 

W T have tilwajs nmhmnned tint the writings of Mr Southey 
wire remai k able, not merely lor affectation and bad 
taste, bill lor poetical genius of considerable magnitude. Our 
readers, we are persuaded, will do us the justice to allow, that 
, we have laboured long and zealously to convince them of this 
truth; and indeed there are not many things upon which we 
have been used to value ourselves more, than the firmness with 
which we have always stood ready to assert it, at the point of 
our pens, against al] bpposers. We cannot help owing him a 
hide grudge, , therefore, lor putting us so unmercifully in the 
wrong, as he has done by this publication. As to the matter 
/jtf taste and affectation, indeed, it has placed our opinion upon 
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more unquestionable grounds than it ever stood on before \ but 
for genius anil poetry, we really do not know how to name their 
names, in the face of such a strange farrago of bad psalmody 
and stupid newspapers — of such a base imitation of Sternhold 
and the Daily Advertiser, as now lies before us. 

This marvellous falling off of Mr Southey, we are most will- 
ing to ascribe to the benumbing influence of that chaplet of 
Bays, with which the favour of the Prince Regent has recently ad- 
orned his brows. The laurel is well known to have the power of 
warding^? the stroke of lightning from the heads which it covers ; 
and We nave long suspected it to possess the analogous quality 
of rendering them impervious to that subtler fluid, whatever it 
may be, in which poetical inspiration consists. Nothing else, 
we conceive, can account for the singular fact, that the odes of 
our poets laureat are invariably the dullest performances of the 
year ; and, in general, go many degrees beyond any thing that 
the very same authors have been known to produce in that 
sort, before or after the period of their titular supremacy. We 
laud the Gods, therefore, for the narrow escape which our ce- 
lebrated countryman Mr Scott is said to have had from this pe- 
rilous honour — though we think it would have taken more than 
one branch of laurel to have * subdued him to this lowness. * 
There is nothing unprecedented, we readily admit, in this 
misadventure of Mr Southey's. On the contrary, it is so much a 
thing of course-for the Poet Laureat to make himself ridiculous, 
that we should scarcely have thought it worth while to record 
the event, had there not been something in the times and the 
subject that seemed, upon this occasion, to give him a chance 
of redemption \ and to excite expectations, the disappointment 
of which it is not easy to bear in silence. After all, we believe, 
if Mr Southey had been contented with getting up an ode of the 
ordinary length, and, after having it set to music, had printed 
it, in a quiet way, in the newspapers and the Annual Registers, 

. we should have let him slide down the smooth descent to obli- 
vion, without any help or hindrance of ours ; and seen his la- 
bours gathered to those of the Shadwells and Cibbers, and his 
other great predecessors, with as little sensation as on any for- 
mer occasion* But when the Annual Ode is swelled to nineteen 
strophes, garp^betf with an ostentatious title, and printed in a 
fotp shillinjy^arto, with mottoes, notes, and other accompani- 
ments ofj^pwlsion, the case assumes a more serious aspect, 

' ( and ■ imperiously for our interposition. 

jfhe mtifew'k the grand one of the approaching liberation of 
'"^jlVop^ irpxn the tremendous thraldom of France $ and noble 
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tmd inspiring as it is, it is treated by the foureat bard with such 
-inconceivable tameness and sterility, that we have not been able 
to discover one striking thought, or glowing phrase— one trait 
of feeling, or spark of fancy, — nay, not even one bold image, or 
lofty expression, in the whole compass of lps performance. To 
■compensate for the want of all these, he sftouts vehemently, as 
is his manner, seven several times, * Glory to God, Deliver- 
fi ance to mankind ! ’ — and then proceeds to tell the old story of 
the war in the Peninsula, — not merely for the last year, which is 
-all vlhat comes fairly within the province of a New- year poet — < 
but for the five last campaigns; —and .then, having spent fifteen 
strophes in praising * the Wellesley, * as he affectedly calls 
Lord Wellington, and abusing the French in the dullest style, 
and meanest diction of a newspaper, he proceeds to tay £ word 
or two on the exploits of the Northern Princes, and especially of 
the king of Prussia, whom he ingeniously designates hv the name 
of * the Brandenberg . 9 He then dutifully congratulates Hano- 
ver on the restoration of its old illustrious line — speaks a worad 
of comfort to the injured Hollanders — and jends with an antici- 
pafion of restoration and peace. 

We are very well aware,' that the mere argument or subject 
of an ode can give but little idea of its merits; and according- 
ly, it is more to the meanness of Mr Southey’s materials, an tl the 
poorness nfhis execution, than to the faults ot his general plan, 
that our objections are directed. The render, however, shall notv 
ijiulge for himself of their fairness. We have said, that instead 
of kindling, with his mighty theme, to a true lyrical sublimity 
and rapture, he has handled it in the ti.ite and creeping style of 
u dull daily v p a per ; and we appeal .to any competent judge of 
these matters, whether 'he would ever have suspected that a pod 
had got in among that meritorious rac° of journalists, if the 
dullest of them all had taken a review of the Spanish war in 
such a sentence as the following. 

‘ The heroic Spaniard fiist awoke from his trance. He broke his 
chains ; and casting the treacherous yoke off his neck, he called on 
England, his generous enemy. For lie knew well, that wherever 
wise policy prevailed, or brave despair, the succours of Britain wijuld 
.flow, and her arm be present. Then, too, regenerated Portugal dis- 
played her antient virtue, all top-long, dormant ; and rising againslin- 
tolerable wrong, that faithful nation called in her distress upon Eng- 
land, her old ally. Her old ally obeyed the call, and her faithful 
friendship was well repaid. * 

The most suspicious reader, we believe, could detect no indi- 
cation of poetry in such a passage as this ; and yet it is, liters 
£iw £t verbatim, one of Mr Southey T s finest stanzas — dive$te$ 
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merely of the rhyme, and the slight semblance of metre with 
which it is adorned in the original 5— where it stands as follows. 
t First from his trance the heroic Spaniard woke; 

His chains he broke, 

And casting off hie neck the treacherous yoke, 

He call'd <0ti England, on his generous foe ; 

For well he knew that wheresoe’er 
Wise policy prevailed, or brave despair, 

Thither would Britain’s succours flow, 

Her arm be present there. 

Then too regenerate Portugal displny’xl 
ller ancient virtue, dormant all-too-long. 

R ising against intolerable wrong, 

On England, on her old ally for aid ~ 

The faithful nation call’d in her distress ; 

And well that old ally the call obey’d, 

Well was her faithful friendship then repaid. ’ p. 8. 

* We may now try another passage by the same test Is there 
any thing of the imagery or diction of poetry-many glutting 
fragments even, or scattered brilliancy, in the following state- 
ment ? 

i In the mean time Spain endured the contest, patient of loss, and 
piofu^e of life; and although she saw her cities conquered, her ar- 
mies scattered in the field, ami h<r strongest bulwarks fallen, she 
viewed the danger without dismay ; knowing, that nothing could 
ever appal the fortitude of a Spaniard. * 

This, however, is but a slight transposition of the following 
stanza. 

* Patient of loss, profuse of life, 

Meantime had Spain enduied the strife ; 

Ajid tho’ she saw her cities }ield, 

Her armies scatter’d in the field, 

Her strongest bulwarks fall, 

The danger undismay’d she view’d. 

Knowing that nought could e'er appal 

The Spaniards’ fortitude.’ p. 9, 10. 

We may go on to the passage immediately following ; which, 
divested 01 its metre, would run thus. 

1 Therefore no thoughts of fear debased her judgment or disgraced 
her acts — and, resigned to every ill, but not to shame, she bore all 
sufferings and calamities — and bade the people call to mind their he- 
roes of 4&ys of yore, St Pelayo and the Campeador, ’ &c. &c. 

And then, after some more about the Moors, the poet pro- 
ceeds-** 

* ThefJHopr had reared bis haughty crest, fairly, and professing a 
open and honourable foe; — but the treacherous French* 
ca$»e ip{ a friend, and Spain received him gs a guest*-— Think 

j t 
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what your fathers were, she cried — think what you yourselves are, 
tried in sufferings— arid think of what your sons must be, freemen 
or slaves as you make them. * 

And a little after— 

< Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards looked for aid, bestowed n 
spirit equal to the time ; and they gloriously paid the debt they owed 
to their valiant ancestors,, and gloriously maintained their childrens* 
proud inheritance against the power of France. No defeat could 
move their steady purpose— no horrors abate their constant mind. 
Hope had its source and resting place above ; and they, resigned to 
the loss of every thing on earth, suffered, to save their country and 
mankind. * 

Now, these are not malignant paraphrases or translations, 
where mean words are insidiously substituted for noble ones, 
and a distorted shadow of the original presented, robbed of all its 
native grace and colouring. They are, with scarcely any ex- 
ception, the very words of Mr Southey, — and inconceivably little 
altered, eVert in their collocation ; — as the reader may see by com- 
paring them with the original lines ; which we subjoin. 

4 Therefore no thought of fear debased 
Her judgment, nor her acts disgraced. 

To every ill, but not to shame resign’d, 

All sufferings, all calamities she bore. 

She hade the people call to mind 
Their heroes of the days of yore, 

Pelayo and the Campeador. ’ p. 10. 

4 For Fairly, ancl with hostile aim profest, 

The Moor had rear’d his haughty crest ; 

An open, honourable foe ; 

But as a friend the treacherous Frenchman came, 

And Spain receiv'd him as a guest-. 

Think what your fathers were ! she cried ; 

Think what ye are, in sufferings tried. 

And think of what your sous must be — 

Even as ye make them — slaves or free ! ’ p. i 1. 

5 Heaven too, to whom the Spaniards look’d for aid,* 

A spirit equal to the hour bestow’d ; 

And gloriously the debt they paid, 

Which to their valiant ancestors they ow’d, 

And gloriously against the power of Franpe, 

Maintain’d their children’s proud inheritance. 

Their steady purpose no defeat copld move, 

No horrors could abate thpir constant mind; 

Hope had its source and resting-place above, 

And they, to loss of all on earth resign'd, 

Suffered, to save their country and mankind . 9 , p. J JJ. 
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This is enough -r-and more than enough believe j-’-untas 
indeed we were to quote the lofty invocation to Germany, in the 
emphatic words, * Up Germany ! * — and the dignified picture 
of that mighty nation 4 breaking its chains upon Us oppressor's 
head * — or the truly lyrical epithet of 4 upstart, * applied with so 
much originality to Bonaparte — or that of 4 ruffian ’ to Masscna. 

The notes are chiefly filled with abuse of the Edinburgh Re- 
view ; and were no doubt intended to make us very angry, and 
very ridiculous. If they have not effected the latter purpose* 
however, any better than the first, we are afraid the learned au- 
thor will, be held to have failed almost as much in his prose as 
in his verse, on the present occasion. We have on former occa- 
sions told Mr Southey the faults of his poetry with the freedom 
which our profession required — and with more lavish praise of 
its merits than it has ever drawn from any other quarter: — 
and these our good services have given him such an antipathy to 
us and to oiir calling, that he has called us asses in his Omnia mi ; 
and has added, in one of the present notes, that nothing ab- 
surd, mischievous, or false, can excite surprise in our writings. 
Nay, he has actually taken the pains to pore over our political 
speculations for.five years back, and to rake out four or five in- 
sulated passages, the tenor of which he thinks has been contra- 
dicted by subsequent events, — and these, with a reasonable allow- 
ance of derision and reviling, he has now condescended to print . 
by way of -annotation and accompaniment to a triumphal hymn 
upon the deliverance of the world from French oppression, and 
the general regeneration of human society. Poor Mr Southey 1 
We should really be extremely flattered by the distinction with 
which helms thus treated us, if we did not feel sensibly hurt at the 
pain we seem unintentionally to have inflicted, as well as offended 
in our critical capacity with the gross incongruity of bringing in 
those little traits of personal irritation, as a sequel to thelofiy themes 
on which the poet was employed, and to which it w r as natural to 
think that he had given up all his faculties. For our own parts, 
when we are seriously occupied with the destinies of Kurope, 
or of mankind, we should think very contemptibly of ourselves* 
if we could permit the recollection of our differences with Mr 
Southey to intrude either into our writings or our thoughts. 

As for the supposed errors in our political anticipations, which 
the, incredible industry of the Laurent has thus gleaned from 
some of . our old Numbers, we certainly do not propose in this 
place either to vindicate or explain them. That the course of 
fwents has not corresponded in all respects with what we at one 
time considered as probable, is no more, we suppose^ than may 
be said of evert one fallible being who lias dealt in the ha&&r<j*v 
pgus &ade of political prediction 5 and seems to be very unluckily 
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©elected as a ground of reproach, at a moment when the whole 
World is filled' with admiration and astonishment at the strange 
and unexpected events which have recently crowded upon its 
observation. With regard to Spain, however — and the degree 
of praise to which that nation is entitled for its efforts against 
its oppressors, we unquestionably retain otir original opinion. 
No country, we are persuaded, ever did so little for itself, un- 
der circumstances of such excitement and encouragement. It 
has been liberated entirely by British valour and British enter- 
prize; and though its liberation, by any means, is a worthy sub- 
ject of joy and exultation, it is impossible to reflect, without re- 
gret, that a population of more than twelve millions of brave, 
zealous, and idle persons, has been found so unavailable tor its 
own defence, that it cannot be trusted even to bar the return of 
its baffled and vanquished invaders whom oiir arms have expelled. 
Had it not been for this unfortunate, and, to ns, unaccountable 
inefficiency of the Spanish force, the army 'of Lord Wellington 
might long ere this have joined the Allies in front of Paris, and 
shared the honours of a contest that would then have been both 
less sanguinary and less doubtful. We h ive no doubt of the 
hatred which the Spaniards bear to the French — nor of their 
individual bravery; and agree with Mr Southey, and all the 
world, in admiring the heroic defence which was made by two of 
their towns against the fearful force of their besiegers ; but it 
cannot be disguised, that, ,a$ a nation, they have made no ef- 
forts at all answerable to tile occasion that Culled for them : And 
though Spain Ins been the theatre of great and glorious exploits 
against the common foe, the Spaniards have in general been found 
in the place, not of actors, but spectator.-. 

There seems to us, therefore, to be something quite unreason- 
able in the vehement admiration which Mr Southey has always 
expressed for them; and which has led him, oil the present occa- 
sion, to devote nine-tenths of a New Year’s Ode, for which he 
had most abundant materials in other quarters, to a dull repe- 
tition of events that happened among them several years ago. 
This excessive eagerness and partiality has to us, we will confess, 
something of a ludicrous character ; and appears so entirely with- 
out any reasonable cause, that we have sometimes been tempted 
to ascribe it to two very slight and rather unsatisfactory motives; 
— one, the circumstance ol Mr Southey having been accidentally 
for a few months in that country, in the early part of his life;^- 
and the other, our having unluckily presumed to speak rather dis- 
praisingly and despond inglv of a race that had been honoured 
by such a visit. The last, however, we ought to add, is a sup- 
position which we should never Jiave had the vanity tp make. 
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had it not been for the proofs afforded in this performance, of 
the importance he ascribes to our opinions, and their Visible ef- 
fect on bis temper. 

On fhe ^hoje, we cannot congratulate Mr Southey on his 
Carmen TYiumpKale ; — and, high as our expectations were, 
whep we heard that he had * forsworn thin potations, and ad- 
dicted himself to sack , 9 we are now satisfied that this diet does 
not at all agree with Jhis poetical temperament ; and advise him 
to shake off his foolish bays, and return to his fresh water as 
Speedily as possible. We think very favourably of his abilities, 
when his head is clear, and divested of these incumbrances; and 
promise ourselves much and frequent gratification from the sober 
Use of his pen. We have read his spirited and honest Life of 
Kelson witn very great pleasure; and only hesitate about making 
it the subject of a review, because we believe it to be already 
almost as popular as it would be our object to make it. We 
are delighted also to see that he has announced a Dramatic 
Poem ; which we earnestly hope was written before he came to 
liis Laurel and Butt of Sherry. 


Art. XIII. Essay on the Theory of the Earth : Translated 
from the French of M, Cuvier, perpetual Secretary oj tht\ 
French Institute , Professor , Administrator of the Museum of 
Natural History, <fjr, By Robert Kerr, F. U. S. E. and 
F. A. S. E,, with Mineralogical Notes, and an Account of 
Cuvier’s GealogicaJ Discoveries: By Professor Jameson. 
Edinburgh, IS la. Blackwood, &c. 

I n giving to the treatise here announced the name of an Essay 
on the Theory of the Earth, the Editor has taken a liberty 
that is certainly not warranted by the original. The title of the 
French work makes no mention whatever of the theory of the 
earth. The fact is, that M. Cuvier having published, in the 
Arinales de Museum, a succession of memoirs on the fossil re- 
jnains of animals found in the strata round Paris, (of which an 
pc^ount was given in the 20th vol, of this Journal), was very 
.naturally fed to extend an inquiry, that became every moment 
pipre interesting, to the fossil remains of land animals, wherever 
tiey hfd^been found. His subject being thus enlarged, he has 
united the; parts of a most ingenious and laborious investigation, 
in one wbfeK, Comprehending fotir volumes in quarto, under, the 
title of Etcdherches sur les Ossemens Fossiles des (fnatfrupedes. To 
mierostmg book hie has prefixed * JOfescria* 
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tion, (Discours preMminaire), the same that appears here as an 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth. We are not sure that the 
author himself will be very thankful for this change of appel- 
lation. The preliminary discourse is a general view of the con- 
clusions derived from certain animat remains, compared with 
the mineral beds in which they are contained, and with the 
principles of comparative anatomy. This subject, though of 
great importance, and of no small extent, is yet of top limited 
a nature to be regarded as a theory of the earth. A name that 
would have more exactly described the work, without departing 
from the conciseness essential to a title-page, might easily have 
been devised. Considerations , for instance, on the Fossil Re- 
mains of Quadrupeds , would have been a tide much more ap- 
propriate. 

This translation has been made with singular expedition. Tfye 
work was received about the middle of last summer; and (he 
translation made its appearance in the beginning of winter. It 
seems, notwithstanding this haste, to be executed not only with 
fidelity, but with some degree of elegance ; and the editor. 
Professor Jameson, has added notes, besides giving a very 
distinct and concise view of Cuvier’s principal geological dis- 
coveries, which cannot fail to be very acceptable to those who 
have not an opportunity of perusing the large work, and which 
will be found very useful by those who have. 

The Dissertation begins with a sketch of the present condition 
of the earth’s surface. It is known, that the lowest and most 
level parts of that surface, when pierced to a great depth, exhi- 
bit horizontal strata of rock, composed of different materials; 
and, in particular, abounding with marine productions. Simi- 
lar strata compose the hills even to a great height. The shells 
are often so numerous, as nearly to constitute the main body .of 
the strata ; and sometimes in so perfect a state, that their most 
delicate parts are completely preserved, their sharpest ridges, and 
their finest processes. The levels on which they are now found, 
are far above that of the ocean, and at heights to which die 
sea could not reach by the action of any known cause. Every 
part of the earth, every continent, and every island, exhibit# 
the same phenomenon. We are therefore unavoidably led to 
conclude, that the sea, at one period or another, ha9 covered nil 
our plains, and has remained there for a long time in a state of 
tranquillity. The latter circumstance was necessary for the for- 
mation of deposites so regular and extensive as those in which 
many of the marine exuviae are contained. 

Tm traces of revolution become still more apparent when we 
ascend a little higher, ami approach nearer to the great chain# 
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of mountains* Beds of shells are still foun&in these situations, 
quite as numerous also, and as well preserved, but not of the 
same species With those in the less elevated regions. The beds 
which contain them, are not in general horizontal, but are of- 
ten highly Inclined, and sometimes* even vertical. In the plains 
and low hills it was necessary to dig deep, in order to discover 
the succession of the strata $ but here we perceive it by moans 
of th$ valleys which slow or violent action has produced, and 
which disclose the edges of the strata to the eye of the observer. 

These inclined or vertical strata, though on a higher level, 
do not rest on the horizontal strata of the plains, but, on 
the contrary, are situated under them. The level are in fact 
placed on the declivities of the inclined strata ; and when we 
dig through the horizontal strata in the neighbourhood of 
the inclined, these last are invariably found below the other. 
Sometimes, indeed, the summits of the inclined strata are sur- 
mounted by the horizontal, and the former are therefore of 
more ancient formation than the latter. Having, however, 
been formed, as they must necessarily have been, in a horizon- 
tal position, they have been subsequently shifted into their in- 
clined or vertical situation, and that too before the horizontal 
strata were placed above them. 

The sea, therefore, previous to the formation of the horizon- 
tal strata, had formed others, which by some means laid been 
broken, lifted up, and disturbed in a thousand ways. This se- 
cond result is not less obvious, nor Jess clearly demonstrated, 
than the first. 

Amid the changes which have thus happened, both to the 
sea and the strata it had deposited, it was hardly possible that 
the same species of animals should continue to live. According- 
ly, not only the species, hut even the genera, change with the 
strata. The shells in the more ancient formations have figures 
peculiar to themselves ; and they gradually disappear, till they 
are not to be found at all in the more recent beds, and still less 
in the seas which now exist. On the contrary, the shells of the 
recent strata resemble tho*e which still exist in the sea, in such 
a degree as to appear of the same genera . Indeed, in the last 
forced of these strata, there are some species which the eye of 
expert naturalist cannot distinguish from some of those . 
Wn&h at present inhabit the ocean. 

Hence k is reasonable to conclude, that a succession of chan- 
ges In animal natures has taken place, corresponding no doubt 
that in the chemical properties of the fluid which they iulnt* 
IritefL' When the sea last receded from our Continent* its iwha- 
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bitantswerc not very different from those which it continues to. 
support. 

When we ascend to points of still greater elevation* and atV 
vance towards the summits of the highest mountains, the te- 
mains of marine animais grow more rare, and at length disap- 
pear entirely. We arrive at strata of a different nature, which 
contain no vestiges at all of living creatures: Nevertheless the 
crystallization, and many other characters of these rocks, show 
that they have been formed in a fluid j their inclined position 
and their slopes, show that they have been moved and overturn- 
ed; and the oblique manner in which they sink under the shelly 
strata, shows that they have been formed before them. We are 
thus brought to the primitive or primordial mountains, which 
traverse our continents in various directions, forming as it were 
the skeleton or frame work of the globe. 

In the disposition of these rocks, a certain degree of order 
and regularity is observed to prevail, insomuch that wherever 
the more recent strata have been dug through, and the external 
crust of the earth penetrated to a considerable depth, the same 
order of stratification is generally found. The crystallized mar- 
bles never cover the shelly strata, and the granite mass never 
rests on the crystallized marble. This arrangement is never in- 
erted, and, though some members of the series may be want- 
ing, there is 116 instance in which, where they are present, they 
do not preserve nearly the same place relatively to one another. 

It is impossible, therefore, to deny that the waters of the sea 
have formerly, and for a longtime, covered those masses of mat- 
ter which now constitute our highest mountains ; and farther, 
that these waters, for a long time, did not support any living 
thing. 

Alter this sketch of the natural history of the globe for the ages 
that are past, Cuvieii proceeds to examine the changes which 
are happening at present on the surface of thee nth. There 
are, spy^ four causes in full activity, which contribute to 
change the condition of the eai th’s surface. These are, the rains 
and thaws which wear down the steep mountains, and occasion 
their fragments to collect at their bottoms j — the streams of wa- 
ter, which sweep away, these fragments, and deposit them when 
their current is abated ; — tlio sea, which undermines the founda- 
tions of the more elevated coasts, and throws up hillocks of sand 
where the shore is flat*— -and finally volcanoes, which pierce 
through the most solid strata, and either elevate or scatter abroad 
the vast quantity of matter which they force up from below. 

These are the different causes of change, the effects pf which 
our author endeavours briefly to trace and to estimate. He 
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items to consider them, on the whole, as but of small amount, 
and as inadequate to produce those changes which have un* 
doubtedly taken place over the face of the earth. 

He next treats of the astronomical causes of revolution on 
the surface of the Earth 5 such as, the change in the position of 
the Earth’s axis ; in the obliquity of the Ecliptic 5 the rapidity 
of the Earth’s rotation, & c. These he considers, and we be- 
Beve justly, as unsupported by evidence from facts, or from the 
principles of physical astronomy. To this general remark, we 
would only beg leave to offer one exception, derived from the 
spheroidal figure of the Earth. Many circumstances make it 
probable, that this figure, now so nearly adjusted to that which 
the centrifugal force, arising from rotation on its axis, would 
have given to a fluid mass of the magnitude and mean den- 
sity of the earth, has been acquired by the slow progress and 
alternation of die waste, and renovation of the strata which 
compose the earth. If this be true, the original figure of the 
earth may have been extremely unlike the present ; it may have 
been vastly irregular ; and in the course of the changes which 
it has undergone, the axis of rotation may have changed its po- 
sition, and have passed through a series of variations, that may 
have affected the distribution of the waters on the surface of the 
earth, the proportions of heat and cold, and the characters of 
the animals that inhabited the ocean. 

Such causes, however, are not considered by our author as suf* 
ficient to explain those changes in the animal kingdom which he 
has done so much to ascertain. 4 The irruptions, ’ says he, 4 of 
the sea, and its retreats, have neither been slow nor gradual; the 
catastrophes have been sudden : And this is easily proved, especi- 
ally with regard to the last of them, the traces of which are most 
conspicuous. In the northern regions, it has left the carcases of 
some large quadrupeds which the ice had arrested, and which are 
preserved, even to the present day, with their skin, their hair, 
and their flesh. If they had not been frozen as soon as killed, 
they must quickly have been decomposed by putrefaction 5 but 
this eternal frost could not have taken possession of the regions 
which these animals inhabited, except by the same cause which 
destroyed them. This cause must therefore have been as sud- 
den as its effect. The breaking to pieces and overturning® of 
the strata which happened in former catastrophes, show, plainly 
enough, that they were sudden and violent like the last; and 
the heaps of debris and rounded pebbles which are found in va« 
r iouspkcesafnong the solid strata, demonstrate the vast force 
of the motions excited in the mass of waters by these overturn* 

. - Vc 
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Nothing is nu>re certain, than that all the changes which we, 
discover on examining the interior of the earth, are not to be a- 
scribed to such slow operating causes as are now at work on the 
surface. Of this truth we are fully convinced, though we are 
perhaps disposed to ascribe much more to those causes than the 
French natuialist is willing to allow. ‘ The necessity, 9 he ob- 
serves, * to which naturalists have been reduced, of seeking for causes 
different from those which we still observe in activity, is the very 
thing which lias forced them to make so many extraordinary Sup- 
positions, and to lose themselves in so many erroneous and con- 
tradictory speculations, that the very name of their science, as I 
have elsewhere said, has become ridiculous in the opinion of preju- 
diced persons, who, only seeing the systems which it has explod- 
ed, forget the extensive and important series of facts which it has 
brought to light and established. * 

The author takes occasion, in a note, to explain the opinion 
to which he here alludes. * 

‘ When I formerly mentioned, 9 says he, * thd science of geology, 
1 only expressed a well known truth, without presuming to give my 
own opinion, as some respectable geologists seem to have believed. 
If their mistake arose from my expressions having been rather equi- 
vocal, 1 take this opportunity of explaining my meaning . 9 

We have great pleasure in meeting with this explanation; 
for we had indeed supposed that Cuvier, in the passage here re- 
foried to, was subscribing to the opinion which he expressed; 
and were sorry to think that a. science, of which we thought fa- 
vourably, notwithstanding the mistakes into which its followers 
had often fallen, should have come under the censure of a critic 
so judicious and well informed. We arc glad to find that in this 
respect we were mistaken. 

* Whence comes it’ (says he) • that there should be so much 
contrariety in the solutions of the same problem given by men who 
proceed On the same principles ? This may have been occasion- 
ed by the conditions of the problem never having been till taken into 
consideration, by which. it has remained hitherto undetermined, and 
susceptible of many solutions, all equally good, when such and such 
conditions are abstracted, and all equally bad, when a new condition 
comes to be knpwn, or when the attention lias been directed to some 
known condition which had been before neglected. ’ 

For our part, though we see in all geological systems great de- , 
fects, and in some of them great absurdities, we cannot but think; 
that they arc steps by which men have approximated, and are 
gradually approximating to the truth. 1 be discotery that & 
theory is fcrroneoqs, brings. us nearer to thp,t which is right; 
and t>y successive exclusions, we advance gradually to Urn truth. 
Philosophy affords but few instance* where opinion has settled 
vo I* XXII. no. 4-1. II h 
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on what is right, before it had wandered through all the suppo- 
sitions that are wrong. 

It has been .already mentioned, as one of our author’s gene- 
ral positions, that the cause of the destruction of the animals of 
wjucb the remains arc now so curiously preserved^ has been 
something of sudden and instantaneous operation* Of this, 
however, we do not think that the proof is quite satisfactory ; 
ahd though the thing may be true in some instances, we be- 
lieve that in far the greater number it cannot be admitted. 
The rhinoceros, of which the skeleton with some parts of the 
muscles.and the hide, was found near the banks of the Lena, 
must no doubt have been frozen soon after its death, other- 
wise the fleshy parts could not have escaped corruption. The 
same may he said ot the great carcase recently discovered, 
included in a mass of ice on the shores of the Frozen Ocean. 
Some local catastrophe may have overwhelmed these, and per- 
haps a great number of other animals ; but wc cannot suppose 
that it nas extended to those of which the remains are found in 
the alluvial beds all over the world. These are so numerous, 
they are so far scattered, and have so little to do with the effects 
of tee as a preservative, that we cannot suppose the cases to 
be similar. The quantity of the fossil bones, is in many in- 
stances too great to proceed from the animals of one genera- 
tion ; and must have been supplied from those of many ages, 
which have fed successively on the banks of the great rivers, 
and of which the hones have been buried in the mud and sand, 
thrown out by these rivers on their banks. 

That local inundations, or catastrophes, have been very fre- 
quent, will be easily admitted, if we ascribe them to the de- 
pression of the land, rather than the rising of the sea. The 
change of the level of the sea, infers a change of level over 
the whole of its surface ; that of the land extends no 1 farther 
than a particular country. The latter is, of the two, the hypo- 
thesis far the best calculated to resolve the enigmas of the mine- 
ral kingdom. 

The next object, is to show that there is little probability of 
discovering any new species among the larger quadrupeds now 
living. It is fehown, also, that the larger animals of the old con- 
tinent, were all well known to the ancients : the observations on 
this subject, as well ns on the fabulous animals of antiquity, are 
highly interesting, and full of learning and ingenuity. Cuvier 
treats next of 4 the means? of 1 .distinguishing the genera and spe- 
cies of the fos$il bones of quadrupeds. He observes, < that 
th$parts Up the animal system aTe so tied* together from their nature, 
m&st certain rules may be deduced by a careful study ot 
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the parts, and by accurate and repeated observation. Any one, * 
says he, * who observes the print of a cloven hoof, may conclude 
that it has been left by a ruminating animal ; so that a single foot- 
mark may clearly indicate to the observer, the forms of the teeth, 
of the jaws, of the vertebrse, of the leg-bones, thighs, shoulders, &c. 
of the animal which left the mark . y 

1 From the mere comparison of observations, where theory is un- 
able to direct, we also procure astonishing results ; insomuch, that 
when we find merely the extremity Of a well preserved bone, we are 
able, by careful examination, assisted by analogy and exact compa- 
rison, to determine the species to which it once belonged, as cer- 
tainly as if we had the entire animal before us. Before venturing 
to put entire confidence in this method of investigation, I have very 
frequently tried it with portions of bones belonging to known ani- 
mals ; and always with such complete success, that I now entertain 
no doubt with regard to the results which it affords , 9 

‘ In this manner, we have ascertained and classified the fossil re- 
mains of 78 different quadrupeds in the viviparous ard oviparous 
classes. Forty-nine of these are distinct species, hitherto entirely 
unknown to naturalists. Eleven or twelve others have such entire 
resemblance to species already known, as to leave no doubt whatever 
of their identity; and the remaining 10 or 18, have considerable 
tiaits of resemblance to known species: But the comparison has not 
yet been made with such precision, as to remove all uncertainty. Of 
the '19 new, or hitherto unknown species, 2? belong to 7 new genera; 
while the other c 22 new' species belong to 16 genera or subgenera al- 
ready known. The whole number of genera and subgenera, to 
which the fossil remains of quadrupeds, hitherto investigated, are 
referable, are 36, including those belonging both to known and un- 
known species. In order to connect these remains with the natural 
history of the globe itself, it would be desireable to ascertain the 
particular strata in which each species was found, and to inquire if 
there were any general law's which connected their position among 
the strata, with their resemblance to the species actually living on 
the surface of the earth. ’ On this subject, Cuvier has made the 
following observations ; * It seems, in the first place, clearly ascer- 
tained, that the remains of oviparous quadrupeds belong to more 
ancient strata than those of viviparous quadrupeds. The crocodile? 
of Honflcur and of England are underneath the chalk. The lizards 
of Thuringia are -still more ancient, if the slate in which they ar^ 
contained is to be placed, as some mineralogists suppose, among the . 
most ancient of the secondary formations. ’ 

« The earliest appearance of fossil bones seems to indicate, that 
dry land and fresh water existed before the formation of the chalk 
strata. But it is not till we arrive at strata of a far more recent 
date, that we come to the fossil remains of marnmiferous land quad- 
rupeds- * We begin, indeed, to discover the bones of mammiferous sea 

H h 2 
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animals, such as the Lamanttn sutd the Seal, in the shell limestone 
which immediately covers the chalk strata in the neighbourhood of 
Paris ; but no bones of mammiferous land animals are to be found in 
that formation, nor till we come to those which lie over this lime* 
stone stratum ; after which the bones of land quadrupeds are disco- 
vered in great abundance. T 

* Thus we are led to conclude, that the oviparous quadrupeds 
began to exist along with the fishes, at the commencement of the 
period which produced the secondary formations, and that the land 
quadrupeds did not appear till long afterwards . 9 

‘ There is also a determinate order observable in the disposition 
of the bones of this latter kind, with respect to the strata in which 
they are found. The genera, which are now unknown.; as the pa- 
laeotheria, anaplotheria, &c. are found in the most ancient of the 
formations of which we now speak, or those which are directly over 
the coarse limestone. They are chieliy what occupy the regular 
strata deposited from the fresh water. Along with them aie found 
some lost species of known genera, but in small numbers . 9 

c The most remarkable of the unknown species belonging to 
known genera, as the fossil elephant, rhinoceros, and mastodonton, 
are never found along with those more ancient genera, but are con- 
tained in alluvial formations of a later date, and never in the re- 
gular rocky strata. * 

* Lastly, the bones of species apparently the same with those now 
living on the earth, are never found, except in the very latest allu- 
vial depositions, such as are either formed on the sides of rivers, or 
at the bottoms of antient lakes or marshes now dried up. These 
tones, though the most recent of all, from being nearest to the sur- 
face, are the worst preserved . 7 

These are the laws, as far as our author’s observations extend, 
which connect the unknown species with the strata in which they 
are lodged. It is curious to remark a kind of convergency, if 
we may call it so, both in the animals that inhabited the earth, 
and in the superficies of the earth itself, to the state in which 
they are now found. As the land canto nearer to its present 
form, its inhabitants approached nearer to their present condi- 
tion. Can it be doubt ed, that a vast number of ages was neces- 
sary for bringing about such important changes ? 

It must, however, he observed, that the extent to which these 
.observations reach is not considerable : It is to the chalk coun- 
try round Paris, and perhaps only to a part of it-— no other tract 
00 the earth's surface having yet been subjected to the same 
scrupulous and elaborate examination. Cuvier, indeed, gives 
* the* preceding results with that degree of diffidence which suits 
ft* new an inquiry, and one where the conclusions have not yet 
been verified by corresponding observations. 

He goes on, after this, in another article, to show, that the 
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extinct species of quadrupeds are not varieties of tlie species 
presently existing $ and he proves, in a very satisfactory man- 
ner, that the distance between these fossil species and the living 

S ecies, to which they have the greatest affinity, is much greater 
an is ever found among the varieties of the same species. 

The conclusion of this article is highly deserving of notice. 
1 When I endeavoured to .prove, * says he, ‘ that the rocky strata 
contain the remains of several genera, and rhe loose strata thoe of 
several species which have now entirely disappeared from the face 
of our globe, I do not pretend that a new creation was necessary for 
calling the present races into existence ; I only urge, that they did 
not anciently occupy the same places. Let us suppose, that a pro- 
digious inroad of the sea were now to cover the continent of New 
Holland with a. coat of earth: this would necessarily burv the car- 
cases of many animals belonging to the genera of Kangarou, &c. 
and would entirely extinguish all the species of these genera, as not 
one of them is to be found in any other country. Were the same 
revolution to lay dry the numerous narrow streights which separate 
New Holland from New Guinea, the Indian islands, and the conti- 
nent of Asia, a road would bo open for the elephants, rhinoceroses, 
and all the other Asiatic animals, to occupy a land iu which they are 
hitherto unknown. Were some future naturalist, after becoming 
well acquainted with the living animals of the country in tins new 
condition, to search below the surface, he would then discover the 
remains of races quite* different. What New Holland would then 
be, Europe, Siberia, and a large portion of America, actually are at 
present. Perhaps hereafter, when other countries shall be examin- 
ed, and New Holland among the rest, they may be found to have 
undergone similar revolutions, and to have made equal changes of 
{heir animal productions. * 

This is the reflection of a mau of great general views, who 
had deeply considered the subject before him, and discovered 
what is probably the true relation between the strata of the mi- 
neral kingdom, and the fossil remains which tluy contain. For 
the productions of such local catastrophes as are here supposed, 
the rising and falling of the level of the land is a cause much 
better accommodated than a similar change in the level of the *ea. 

It is here observed, that among the bones found in a fossil 
state, those of the human species have never been discovered. 
Several of those specimens which passed for being remains of the 
latter kind, Cuvier himself has carefully examined $ and the judg- 
ment of so able a naturalist must be held as decisive. The fos- 
sil bones which Spallanzani brought from the island of Cerigo, 
are of that number ; and our author has no difficulty of affirm- 
ing, that not st single fragment among them ever belonged to a 
human skeleton. He pronounces the same sentence on the spe* 
cimen which Scheuchzer called Homo diluvii testis. 
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* 

The next article undertakes to prove, that the population of 
the world is but recent, and that its present surface is by no 
means of very ancient formation. In the proof of the last of 
these propositions, we do not think that our author has been 
successful, and shall take the liberty of stating our objections 
to his reasoning. 

* By a careful examination, ” says he, * of what has taken place 
on the surface of the globe since it has been laid dry for the last time, 
„dnd its continents have assumed their present form, at least in such 
parts as are somewhat elevated ab we the level of the ocean, it may 
be clearly seen that this l$st revolution, and consequently the esta- 
blishment of our existing societies, could not have been very ancient. 
This result is one of die best established, and least attended to in ra- 
tional zoology; and it is so much the more valuable, as it connects 
natural and civil history together in one uninterrupted series . 9 

The argument by which CtovifiR endeavours to establish a re- 
sult which he considers as so certain and important, is, in its 
form and intention, perfectly logical. To judge of the time in 
which a certain work has been accomplished, we must ascertain 
the rate of Working, or the quantity of work done in a given 
time 5 and if we then can measure abo the whole work that has 
been performed, we may be enabled to calculate the time of the 
performance with some tol ruble exactness This is tin* method 
followed by our author; but in the manner of ascertaining his 
data,* we think great errors have been introduced. These error*' 
affect both the things to be determined, viz. the rate of work- 
ing, and the total effect produced. The first is made much too 
great, and the latter much too small; on which account, the time 
taken up in the action must fall vastly short of the truth. 

* It must be , 9 says Cuvier, 1 since the last retreat of the waters, 
that the acclivities of our mountains have begun to disintegrate, arid 
to form slopes of the debris at their bottoms and upon their sides ; 
that our rivers have begun to fl nv in their present courses, and to form 
alluvial depositions . 9 

Now, in these words, since our rivers have begun to Jlcm in 
their present courses, we conceive that a great error is conceal- 
ed. Whether the land was laid dry by the sea retiring to a 
lower level, or by the land itself rising to a higher level, is 
not material to the present question. While the surface was 
covered by water to a great depth resting above it, there was 
i*o physical agent whatever that could be supposed to cut out or 
to prepare for the rivers any thing like the courses in which 
jJiey now #ow and discharge themselves into the sea. There is, 
indeed, ho where any physical agent by which this operation, 
or thi^ great sy stem of operations, can have been effected. Great 
ommal mhquaUties were no doubt left behind by the sea when 
but -that there should be any system of lines or ca- 
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nals connecting all these inequalities, with a declivity nearly u- 
nifbrm from the one end to the other, it wore altogether unrea- 
sonable to suppose. No agent having the least tendency to pro- 
duce this effect could act on a surface deeply immersed under a 
fluid, and where the pressure of that fluid tended to preserve art 
equilibrium in all directions. Chance, or the cooperation of 
accidental causes, could never produce so steady an effect over 
a vast extent, and in circumstances so extremely diversified. 
Let us take, for an example, the basin of' any great Viver ; as 
of the Danube, and its numerous branches. These branches* 
though they wind from every side through a vast labyrinth, 
come to join the main trunk, with courses of such uniform de- 
clivity, that they are rarely dammed up into lakes, or preci- 
pitated into cataracts. How comes it about, that from the 
Alps on the one hand, and the Carpathian mountains on the 
other, the waters have found canals by which, notwithstanding 
the innumerable inequalities that abound in this tract, they are 
conducted with a regular docent over an extent of many thou- 
sand square miles? Among the multitude of agents which Na- 
ture employs in her operations, there is only one, the waters 
themselves, to whom this work might be safely entrusted. These, 
by occupying the original depressions of the surface, and by 
rising to such heights as enabled them to form a communication 
with one another, would require nothing but time to bring the 
surface into its present condition. Nature herself would furnish 
the instruments or tools necessary for the work. The running 
of the waters, the stones, the gravel and earth that they would 
carry along with them, the masses of ice that would occasion 
ally be formed, would serve to open tip a passage to the sea ; 
and the Danube, with its thousand brandies, would come at last 
to discharge its waters, through one main trunk, into the Euxine. 
In this way has been formed the whole system of valleys now ex- 
isting on tin' surface of the earth, and, of consequence, the whole 
form and shape of the mountains is to be regarded as the work 
of the waters themselves, determined, in their first operations, 
by the primitive inequalities of the surface, and modified, dur* 
ing their whole action, by the position and the structure of the 
rocks through which they had to cut their way. 

The waters, it is obvious, were not opposed, in these opera- 
tions, merely by loose earth, of other unconsolidated materials; 
They were opposed by the hardest rocks, and were constantly 
resisted by a power which nothing but the lapse of ages could 
enable them to overcome. 

la th^ Essay before tw, rivers are considered as working only 
on; sand or rnrud j but the removal of these is a small part of 
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the task which they have had to [Perform, They have had the 
rocks themselves to cut down ; and they clearly express their hav- 
ing done so, when the rock is hard enough to retain, tor a long 
time, the impressions which it has received* A narrow channel 
hollowed out of the solid rock, of great depth, and no broader 
than is sufficient to contain the torrent that runs in it, leaves no 
doubt as to the agent by which it was made, and none as to the 
fact, that a great length of time has been required. In the esti- 
mate here made of the action of rivers, all the operations of this 
kind are excluded. 

. In the same manner, with respect to the coasts, the view ta- 
ken is equally limited ; and it is only those low shores formed of 
alluvial deposites that come within the scope of the argument. 

We must therefore object, both to the rate of working, as 
our author has stated it, and to the quantity of work that has 
been performed. From the celerity with which the conten- 
tion of a river and a tide may throw up a bar at the mouth of 
the former; from the rapidity with which the wind may trans- 
port hills of moveable sand on a low coast, or with which vege- 
tables, by the stagnation of water, may be converted into peat, 
we r'umot reason at all as to the time which a torrent will take 
to cut through a rock of marble, of granite, or of silex. Yet 
the latter are the great operations which the rivers have had to 
perform ; and they only get the % perpetual supply of mud and 
sand and gravel with which they are provided, by corroding and 
disintegrating the hard substances that oppose their course. 

Such seems to us the fair estimate of the work that was neces- 
sary to be performed, before the surface of the land, as it was 
left by the Raters of the sea, could attain the form which it has at 
the present moment. If there is any other physical agent that can 
be shown tp be adequate to the same effect, we shall be content that 
the waters should share with it the glory of performing the great 
work that we have ascribed to them . But if there is no such a- 
gent ; if there is no power of any kind that has the necessary 
force, and, much more, the principle necessary to direc; that 
force, we shall be under the necessity of acquiescing in the con- 
clusion just deduced, and of considering it as one of the fixt and 
ascertained facts in the natural history of the globe. 

/fhe next part of the argument considers the proofs, arising 
from tr^dition, of a great catastrophe and subsequent renewal of 
ihe fiumap race. It is here assumed, as a point already proved, 
ihat thepatural history of the globe every where informs us, that 
the cW^ mceJcnent of the present order of things cannot be dat- 
ed from a , very remote period; We have just seen, however, 
that the argument brought in support of this assertion, is by no 
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means conclusive; and, that so far as the question is purely phy- 
sical, and relates to the earth itself, no doubt can be entertain- 
ed that the present order goes back to a period much beyond the 
limits of historical record- Our author is of the contrary opi- 
nion. 

4 It is easy to see , 9 says he, 4 that though naturalists might have 
ranged sufficiently wide widiin the limits prescribed by the book of 
Genesis, they very s<vti found themselves in too narrow bounds ; 
and when they had succeeded in converting the six days employed 
in the work of creation, into so many periods of indefinite length, 
their systems took a flight propoitioned to the periods which they 
could then dispose of at pleasure . 9 

To the charge that is here made, we believe that most Geo- 
logists will be obliged to plead guilty; and, though we do by no 
means think that it is the business of theory to explain the first 
origin of things, or the events that must have happened during 
the six da\s referred to by our author, whether they aiv to be 
literally or figuratively understood ; yet, we admit that it would 
be very difficult to suppose that even the series of changes which 
are the legitimate objects of geological discussion, can be brought 
completely within the limits of a few thousand years. The con- 
cessions even of the most sound theologians admit, that the li- 
teral interpretation of the Mosaic account of the origin of things 
is not essential to an orthodox system of religion • lx lief. We 
have the authority of the late Bishop Horsley to support us in 
this assertion; which is also admitted by the editor ot tins Essay, 
in a preface which is certainly not chargeable with any undue 
liberality of sentiment. The origin, however, of society, and 
the renewal, if not the beginning of the human race, we most 
readily admit, cannot, with any regard to the testimony, either 
of sacred or profane writers, be carried back to a very remote 
period. It must be admitted that it goes back no farther than 
six or seven thousand years ; and all that we contend for is, 
the liberty of placing it somewhat beyond the latest of the dates 
which have been assigned to it, and to which Cuvier seems de- 
sirous that it should be reduced. 

4 The Pentateuch, ’ he observes, 4 has existed in its present form* 
at least ever siuce the separation of the ten tribes under Jeroboam, 
when it was received as authentic by the Samaritans, as well as by 
the Jews ; and this assures us of the actual antiquity of that boos: 
being not less than two thousand eight hundred years. Besides this, 
we have no reason to doubt of the book of Genesis having been coin- 
posed by Moses, which adds five hundred years to its antiquity. V 1 ;' 

4 Moses and his people came out of Egypt, which is universally 
Allowed to have been the most anciently civilized kingdom on the 
borders of the Mediterranean. The legislator pf the Jews could 
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have no motive for shortening the duration of the nations ; and would 
even have disgraced himself in the estimation of his own people, if 
he had promulgated a history of the human race contradictory to 
that which they must have learnt by tradition in Egypt, We may 
therefore conclude, that the Egyptians had at this time no other no- 
tions, respecting the antiquity of the human race, than are contained 
In the book of Genesis. * 

Here we must remark, that this learned and ingenious writer, 
in defending the Mosaic chronology, has employed an argu- 
ment in which the sound and serious theologian will hardly ac- 
quiesce, viz. that Moses derived his information concerning the 
origin of the world, and of the deluge, from the traditions of 
the Egyptians ; and that he could not have ventured to teach 
Opinions concerning these matters, different from those com- 
monly received. This, however, is to form a notion of the 
Legislator of the Jews, very little agreeable to the character 
in which he appears in his own writings ; and by no means 
consistent with the superiority which his religious system un- 
doubtedly possessed above those of the nations by which he was 
surrounded. We have here an instance of the danger of mixing 
religious and philosophical opinions with one another, and a proof 
how readih, as Lord Bacon long ago observed, from the union 
of these two things the corruption of both is liktly to ensue; 
a fantastical philosophy on the one hand, and a heterodox reli- 
gion on the other. 

Whatever he determined on that point, it seems material 
to remark, that the deluge, such as it is described by MosEvS, 
cannot well he supposed to have left any proof of its exist- 
ence among the monuments of the mineral kingdom. Its 
duration was too short to have allowed, such monuments to 
be produced. The lace of the earth was covered by the wa- 
ters above the tops of the mountains, only for the space of 
five months, or 160 days; and, after the end of that time, the 
waters Wire abated. Now, the increase of the mass of waters, 
even to the height of 20,000 or 25,000 feet above their pre- 
sent level, and their continuance for five months at that height, 
if it was attended with no violence, with no tempests nor earth- 
quakes, (and it is not said that it was so attended), is not 
likely to have produced any marks or vestiges on the surface, 
'which the laps L e of a few years would not efface. We are 
not? At liberty to engraft on the sacred text, any commenta- 
ries or speculations of our own, A miraculous event must 
tie received just as if is given by the inspired writer. There 
/r r reasoning op principles of analogy about what; 
supernatural, and placed beyond th# sphere tq 
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which analogy extends. The waters, therefore, are to be un* 
del-stood as raised up quietly to the great height at which 
they stood, and to ha\ r e continued in that state just 150 days; 
and, if so, the destruction of land animals, and the deposi- 
tion of a coat of mud over the surface of » the earth, are the 
only consequences which we can infer with certainty to have 
taken place. When the waters subsided,' the dead carcases 
would, many of them, be carried down into the sea, or, where 
they remained, would soon be consumed, in the midst of the 
luxuriant vegetation which would quickly cover the earth, dur- 
ing the almost entire absence of the animals destined to feed on 
it. The coat of mud would be washed down by the rains, or 
added to the general mass of vegetable mould. 

It seems probable, therefore, that this great catastrophe, des- 
tined to cut off’ men and animals, would produce no other 
durable effect upon the surface of the earth ; none certainly that 
could be supposed to remain distinctly visible, at the distance of 
some thousand years. We are then fore at a los« to know 
what the Editor means to speak of when he says, c the Deluge, one 
of the grandest natural events described in the Bible. is equally con- 
firmed, with regard to its extent and the period of its occurrence, 
by a careful study of* the various phenomena observed on and near 
the earth’s surface. * It would be highly satisfactory, no doubt, if 
this pious and learned naturalist, would point out any of the phe- 
nomena now existing which may fairly be called monuments of 
tlie deluge; understanding that deluge to be just what it is re- 
corded to have bten, without any such commentaries as have 
sometimes been applied to it. It must be the genuine deluge of 
the Scriptures, not thai which has been so highly coloured by 
the eloquence ot Bi unt/t, or so nicely analysed by the geometry 
of Wiiiston; much ie*s those reciprocrations of the universal 
water so fsimilirr to the followers of Werner ; nor even the tor- 
rent, or the debacle , of Pallas and Saussuke : It must be the 
simple and quiet ascent of the waters above the tops of the moun- 
tains, their sojourning therefor 150 days, and their peaceable 
retreat. We conceive that such an event could not record it- 
self in any other way than by the deep impression it must make 
on the minds of the few who survived the general calamity. If 
we are in an error, we shall be glad to be set right. 

The antiquity and origin of nations is a subject of great diffi- 
culty, and one where the light is so scanty, that there is no a* 
pology for dogmatical assertion. Though we think that there 
is reason to go farther buck than the ordinary computation seems* 
to authorise, we do not suppose ourselves entitled to dra\y thi& 
conclusion with perfect decision. Neither, on the other hand, 
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can we admit with this commentator, that the age of the hu- 
man race is, in the work before us, satisfactorily determined by 
an appeal to natural appearances ; and that the pretended great 
antiquity of some nations, so much insisted on by certain philoso- 
phers > is thereby shown to be entirely unfounded. 

We mean not in any degree to blame the intentions of the 
learned Editor ; but it is impossible to shut one's eyes against 
the effects which such insinuations as the preceding are calcu- 
lated, if not intended, to jfroduce* They are calculated to hold 
up those who do not acquiesfce in the opinions contained in this 
work as objects of suspicion, and as men who cherish notions 
unfavourable to religion. This, however, is not an interpreta- 
tion that should rashly be given to mere literary or scientific spe- 
culations. The system of CormtNicus might as well be stated, 
as it once was, to be inconsistent with the authority of the Scrip- 
tures ; and all those who bold the reality of the earth's motion, 
should be considered as disputing the authenticity of tin sacred 
writings. It is unnecessary to expose the error of opinions, not 
more hurtful to the interests of science, tlnm contrary to the spi- 
rit of religion. 

The state of the question seems to be this. - No one, we are 
persuaded, means to reason in this matter against tin* authority 
of the Mosaic history, not even the philosophers whom the edi- 
tor views with so suspicious an eye: But the Hebrew text having 
fixed the renovation of the human race to the jear 2848 (see 
Blair’s Chronology) before the Christian era; and all deductions 
that depend on numbers, or on a series of numbers contained in 
an ancient manuscript, being subject to considerable uncertainty 
from the chances of interpolation and corruption ; it is therefore 
reasonable, in an inquiry into the origin of nations, to state the 
facts from all different quarters, as far as the\ are known, sup- 
posing them too to be subject to uncertainty from like causes ; 
and taking care, in the inquiry, to exclude all dogmatism arid 
partiality. It is probable that, in this way, a mean result may 
be obtained nearer to the truth, than any single one that we are 
in possession of. The infallibility of the inspired writings does by 
no means preclude this appeal ; because these writings, especially 
in wbat regards numerical expression, must partake of that un- 
certainty, which passing repeatedly through the hands of igno- 
rant and careless transcribers, has a tendency to produce. It 
&eems reasonable, in such a case, that all the evidence which 
Can be brought forward, should be examined ; leaving it with 
Ac of mankind to determine the weight that is due 

to * iue ^festimony of each of the witnesses adduced, and the 
of whole united evidence. Why should not an- 
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tiquaries and scholars do as astronomers and mathematicians 
are wont to do, where there is a chance of error ? They bring 
forward the observations they have made, or the measures they 
have taken, ascribing to each of them a weight proportional, 
as nearly as they can estimate, to its accuracy ; and they then 
take the mean of all, as the result nearest to tne* truth. This is 
what we wish to do on the present occasion* Take from all the 
different sources of information, the best result you can obtain ; 
take no care, while you are doing so, of its consistency with o- 
ther results, but let each of them answer for itself When this 
process is fairly and cxrensivcly performed, let the mean be 
struck as in the cases above referred to ; and there i's very little 
doubt that a result will be obtained, which will detect the cor- 
ruptions, from which neither the texts of sacred or profane his- 
torians cun always be exempted. 

Agreeably to this rule, we go on to state several arguments, 
leading to results that difler considerably from those of Cuvier, 
but that appear to us very deserving of attention. With a view 
of reducing the period of tiie great catastrophe, so often alluded 
to, to a date as recent as possible, Cuvier endeavours to take 
off the force of such tacts as would carry back that catastrophe 
to a period somewhat more remote. Macrorius, says he, as- 
sures us, that collection's of observations of eclipses made in 
Egypt, wore preserved, which presupposed uninterrupted labour 
for at least 1*200 years before the reign of Alexander. It is said, 
too, by Simplicius, in his commentary on Aristotle, that some 
astronomical observations of the Chaldeans were sent by Callis- 
thenics to that philosopher, which reached back 1903 years from 
the year 331 before Christ, at which time Babylon was taken by 
Alexander; which therefore goes back almost within a century 
of the common epoch of the Delude. To both these facts, it is 
objected, that if such observations had existed, how comes it 
that Ptolemy, to whom they must have been so extremely va- 
luable, makes use of none that go back farther than the era of 
Nabonassar, 747 years before Christ? There is, however, a 
circumstance, that ought to be taken into account, before the 
relations of Macrobius and Simplicius are entirely set aside. 
To an astronomer like Ptolemy, who was endeavouring to s< ,tle 
the mean motions of the heavenly bodies, no observation could 
be of any use, of which the dale was not fixed with very great 
precision. Now, accuracy of date was a matter in which these 
ancient observations were most likely to prove defective. An 
exact reckoning of time, by which the interval between remote 
events could be correctly measured, was very long of being ob- 
tained ; and men had observed the heavens for a great while, 
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before they could mark with accuracy the dates of their obser- 
vations. . 

The observations of the Chaldeans, therefore, might be very 
authentic 5 as facts, they might be infinitely valuable: but they 
might be of no use at ail to an astronomer, who was merely 
computing tables of the motions ,of the sun and the planets* 
There is many a curious and important observation, both in an- 
cient and in modem times, that would have been rejected as 
useless by DelamRre and Burkhardt, in the formation of* those 
astronomical tables, by which they have lately merited the gra- 
titude of the scientific world. The same was the case with 
Ptolemy; and to find that he makes no mention of certain 
antient observations, affords no argument at all against their 
existence, or against his knowledge of them. 

Again, our author endeavours to invalidate the argument 
which derives a presumption of the, great antiquity of civiliza- 
tion and scientific acquirement in India and Chaldea, from the 
tact, that in the*e countries there was great knowledge in astro- 
nomy; as, of the length of the year, the precession of the equi- 
noxes, the relative motions of the sun and moon, &c. liOO or 
1200 years at least before the beginning of the Christian era. It 
is argued, that the beginning of astronomical observation must 
have preceded that date by many centuries. 

4 But to explain all this, * it is said, * Without the necessity of any' 
prodigious antiquity, it may be remaiked, that a nation may well be 
expected to make rapid progress in any particular scienc e,that has no o- 
ther to attend to; and that, with the Chaldeans especially., the perpetu- 
al serenity and clearness of their sky, the pastoral life which they led, 
and the peculiar superstition to which they were addicted, rendered 
the stars a general object of attention. They had also colleges, or so- 
cieties, of their most respectable men, appointed to make astronomi- 
cal observations,, and to put them upon record.. Let us suppose al- 
so, that among so many persons who had nothing else to do, there 
were two or three possessed of singular talents for the study of geo- 
metrical science ; and every thing known to that people might easily 
have been accomplished in a very few centuries. * 

The position laid down here, that a nation may make great 
progress in one science, which has only one to attend to, seems 
nqt very conformable to what has occurred, or to what, from 
the nature of the human mind, might be expected to occur in 
the history of science. The time when knowledge has advanced 
feste st, has been, when it was pifrsued in many different branch- 
es; and nothing seems more certain, than that one science can 
never mfp$& great progress when it stands alone, and is separate 
from |||$5*est. The astronomer requires the assistance of the 
metallic and the optician ; if he is destitute of their help, and 
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if his instruments are very imperfect, there is nothing but time 
that can bring (Jut any valuable result from his observations. 
In the absence of accurate instruments and exact observation, 
it was only great length of time that could make it possible to 
discover the long periods and the slow motions with which, as far 
back as eleven or twelve hundred years before our era, we find 
that astronomers were acquainted. When two observations are 
compared together, the length of the time between them will 
stand in the place of accuracy, the errors bearing a less pro- 
portion to the whole. If, therefore, we find a tolerably accurate 
estimate of the mean motions of the heavenly bodies, in the 
possession of a people not furnished with goAinstruments, we 
may be assured that the antiquity of observ«l>n has supplied 
the place of such instruments, and that age has given a value 
to facts, which, without it, they could not have possessed. la 
this, we have very little doubt that all astronomers will agree, 
Cuvier however proceeds, 

6 Three hundred years did not intervene between Copernicus 
and De La Place, the celebrated author of the Mecanique Celeste; 
yet some wish to believe that the Hindoos must have had many 
thousand years to discover their astronomical rules. * 

But why did so little time intervene between Copernicus and 
La Place ? Why has the progress of science been so rapid in 
the comparatively short interval that elapsed between these two 
great men ? Precisely because astronomy was not the only 
science then cultivated ; because all the sciences, on the con- 
trary, were coming forward, and advancing together with a 
uniformity and steadiness of which there h no former example. 
The labours of every scientific man were felt as an assistance 
and encouragement by all the rest ; a general spirit of activity 
spread itself into every department, and the powers of the mind 
seemed raised to a higher level. The ardour and patience ne- 
cessary to discovery, and characteristic of genius, can hardly 
be produced without the example and the sympathy of numbers*, 
animated by the same motives, and zealous in pursuing the same 
objects. 

The benefit that one science may receive from the culture of 
another, even the most remote, cannot be better exemplified, 
than -by the circumstances that have given occasion to the work, 
before us, where the Anatomist affords such valuable assistance 
to the Geologist, and brings the ^structure of the animal body? 
to give such important information concerning the revolutions 
of the globe. The bones of the Megatherion, or the Mastodon- 
ton, two hundred years ago, might have given occasion to a 
new chapter in the Osteology oj the Giants ; but would have 
added nothing to the stock of real knowledge. In the hands 
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of a man of science, and a philosopher, they have struck out 
one of the greatest lights that has yet been cast on the natural 
history of the globe. It is certain, then, that the moments of 
most rapid progress in any science, are those in which all the 
sciences are advancing, and all supporting one another. When 
they are separate, their progress is unavoidably slow $ *and no- 
thing can be more fallacious, than to take their rate of advance- 
ment in a state of high improvement, as a measure of the pro- 
gress they might be expected to have made in the iniimey of 
knowledge. 

In the prosecution of this argument, an attack is next made, 
as indeed it couldfiiot foil to be, on the antiquity of the astro- 
nomy of India. fJfOur author is of opinion, that the proofs 
which have appeared conclusive in favour of that antiquity, arc 
of little weight, and have most of then) been satisfactorily re- 
futed. He quotes particularly the System?, dit Monde, and 
the Paper of Bentley in the Asiatic Researches. With re- 
spect to the first, it is true, that La Place has shown, that in 
as much as concerns the mean motion of Jupiter, there is a very 
recent, as well as a very ancient period, to whit h the determina- 
tion of that motion, in the Indian Tables, may be referred. Of 
course, he refers them to the most recent ; and if there were not 
a multitude of facts pointing to the other, we should think the 
latter conclusion extremely reasonable. But, circumstanced as 
things are, we think it can be shown, in a satisfactory manner, 
that the ancient era is the more probable of the two. As to 
Bentley’s argument, it has in reality been refuted by anti- 
cipation in the Astronomie Orientate more than once. When 
the astronomical era of the Caly-yug is said to have been com- 
puted backward, the question always recurs. How came the 
mean motions of the Sun and Moon to be known to the Hin- 
doos 6 or 7 hundred years ago, with such accuracy, that in cal- 
culating for an interval of more than 4-000 years, they should a- 
gree with the best tables of modern astronomy ? The tedious 
and obscure argumentation of Mr Bentley never brings us near- 
er to the solution of this problem. Indeed, the number of inde- 
pendent arguments by which M. Bailey has established the re- 
ality of the epoch* 31 02 A. C. is such, that it seems belter as- 
certained than any date not within the sphere of regular histo- 
rical record. We cannot now enter more fully on this subject. 
But though the tide bf opinion seems, for some time past, to have 
feet strongly against the high antic juity of the sciences of the 
East, it does not appear that the main arguments of the Histori- 
an of astronomy have ever been refuted. Conformhbly, therefore, 
to the pvfi0ple laid down above, in settling the remotest point 
to' which the history of our sciences can extend, we would rc- 
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gard the Indian astronomy a$ one feet, and one that mu$t be 
allowed considerable Weight, when the last result is to be ob- . 
tyined. At the same time it mast be ttlldwed, that the early date 
of that Astronomy, and the usual date of the Deluge, may bo 
perfectly reconciled, on the supposition that the former ts a 
fragment of antediluvian science, which had escaped the general 
destruction. 

We conclude with observing, that the natural history of the 
globe has never made n greater step than by the observations and 
results contained m the great work to which this Preliminary 
Dissertation belongs. The industry, the skill, and the enlarged 
views of the author, are entit led to the highest praise^ and in dif- 
fering from him, as to a few of his subordinate conclusions, we 
hope that we have not failed in the respect due to a man who 
has laid science under so many and so great obligations. 


We observe, in the passages where Astronomy is treated of, that 
$oroc mistakes have been committed by the translator. Speak- 
ing of the Zodiac in the temple at Dendera, he makes Cuvier 
say, 4 Nothing can be drawn from division into bands of six signs 
each, as indicative of the colures proceeding from the procession 
af the Equinoxes,’ &o. The term, procession for precession , we 
suppose to be merely a typographical error ; but to speak of the 
colures proceeding from the precession of the equinoxes, is ioac- 
curate, and indeed absurd. The French is, “ La position des co- 
lures resultant de la precession des equinoxes ” — the position of the 
colures produced by the precession ; for it is the position of the 
colures, not the colures themselves, that is affected by the preces- 
sion. In the course of the same sentence, there is another error. 
Instead of the words, 4 shows how inaccurate were their observa- 
tions it ought to be, 4 shows that they had not observed it,* viz. the 
time in which the beginning of the year travels over the whole of 
the zodiac, (p. 165.) There occur other inaccuracies of this kind; 
though, on the whole, the translation is well executed. 


Art. XIV. Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political 
Character, from the licsignation of Sir Robert Walpole in 
174-2, to the Establishment <f Lw'd Chatham's second Admi * 
ni&ttation in 175?* eo0cfm^Btrkmtes W som of the most 
dtetitigtiisked Men Murray, London. 1813. 
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T he appear,h*-e of any authentic memoirs relating to so In- 
teresting a period of our history as that mentioned ip the 
title-page df this work, naturaHy attracts a great share «f curio* 
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sitV : And although this publication does not throw any very new 9 
lights an thegreat events of that time, it abounds in character- 
istic anecdotes of the moat distinguished persons who adorned 
it, and contamrthe unreserved and emphatic judgments of a 
contemporary, whbse great opportunities of observation were 
seconded by no common abilities, and a Roman severity of 
principle that £ffi?ctually secured him against any bias on the 
side of nr admiration. These curious tracts are under- 

stood to be extracted from a manuscript journal of Mr Glover,- 
the once celebrated author of Leonidas, who, though never 
placed in any official situation, was unquestionably in habits of 
intimacy and confidential communication with most of the lead- 
ing men of that day. In liis political friendships, he seems to 
have been uniformly guided by public principle; and the recti- 
tude of his conduct seems to have commanded the esteem even 
of those to whom he was habitually, and not very moderately 
opposed. The character which the author incidentally draws of 
himself, indeed, and the singular combination which it displays 
of a detailed knowledge of affairs, with a fierce and misanthro- 
pic intolerance of political profligacy, form no slight part of the 
interest which unquestionably belongs to this little work. 

The narrative commences with the negotiations between the 
Court and the popular party on the retreat of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole? and gives an entertaining picture of the spirit and pd - 
iriotism which actuated the leading men of the opposition. Our 
author character's the Duke of Argyle very fully and very 
happily. 

• The Duke of ArgyTe was a msin of coniiderable parts and wit, though 
by no means fo great as appeared from an happy and mod imposing man- 
ner of fpeakfog in public, where a certain dignity and vivacity, joined 
Xp ft moft captivating air of opennefs and fiuecrky, generally gave his 
arguments a weight, which, in themfelves, they frequently wanted ; 
and many would go away charmed with his fpeecheis* and yet be ex* 
tyemely at a lots afterwards to difeover that ftfengpth or reafoning which 
they imagined at the hearing to have influenced them fo highly in his 
favour. To fryle fiim/mconfiflent, is by much too gentle an appilla* 
tibn ; for, though from the time he fiyft had a reghne^t r \being under 
twenty years of age> ^through the whole courfe of ,8i| g r eat employ- 
m|pts> jhf was never kno^rt to fell a place, or e?tfi |o* make thqfe ad* 

were.^inived^lly efleemed -aHowalble, atict blapieMS ; yet 
i # tpj 'power,-' arid ex* 
trebitfy^^ri^f^s hut hfefelf, Which he' 

cbhdnu^yldid Vith 1 emy ^ri.umtt.ance of levity, weafcWfti^ atid even* 

r “ ^ 

his, apppiutmepi to th? <Jrdpance r 

km fttpuf wow offeree takeu ejc’tge Kip& 
^WMfSSunr? v SS? Glbver adds, , , 

* true r&tfon (in my judgment) was the treatment he received- at? 
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court not anfwering his ambitious views, and perhaps not agreeable td 
his rank and dignity. : His views were, to have the foie*, command of the 
army ; which reminds roe of one of Lord Orford's bold and unguarded 
expreffions, M That there were two men who wanted the foie manage-* 
raent of the army» tne King and Argyle ; but, by God, neither of them 
HiQuld have it. ” p. u f < 

Wo are then made acquainted with the plans of opposition 
in 174$ and 1744*, and the treaty which terminated in the ad* 
mission to power of the Bedford junto ; and these, though in- 
cluding all his personal friends and political favourites, are stig- 
matized in a way which may enable the reader to judge how his 
enemies are treated. He speaks, indeed, in the beginning, of 
* the weight of Waller's talents and experience, the virulent eloquence 
of Pitt, the party ftrength of Gower and- Cotton among the Tories*; 
the keen and lively parts of Cobham, and the induftry and focial arts of 
Dodington ; all which, united upon honed and difinter^fted views for 
their country, mull have fpeedily rendered the oppofition not only for- 
midable, but dangerous to Pelham : fuch, however, was the pfoftitution 
of Bedford, Chefterfield, Gower, Pitt and Lyttleton, a party found- 
ed on the bafe delire of pecuniary emoluments, partly on the more ex- 
tetifive views of procuring the whole minifterial power to themfclvesw 
that they peremptorily infilled on coming into employment without any 
{lipulations whatever. Lord Cobham was at one time fo provoked at 
this infamous conduft, that he had thoughts of withdrawing himfeif 
from their councils; and to Sir Francis Dafhwood, from whom I had 
my information, made ufe of the following expreflions : * ( Damn thefe, 
fellows 1 they mean nothing but themfelves 1 Will they ftand by us ? 
By God, we will have no further concern with them. * $ But his refo- 
lution did not hold. 9 p. 24, 25. 

After a rapid account of the insurrection under the ill fated 
Charles Edward, he mentions the bitter tears shed by the late 
King, when forced, for the first time, to receive Mr Pitt as biV 
councillor, * Mrs Waller, * he adds, * told me that she stood 
near the King on the occasion, and saw him shed tears . 9 These 
gracious drops do not seem, however, to have softened the heart 
of this stem and vindictive censor ; for it is almost immediately 
aft^r, that he presents us with the following short and pithy 
character of that illustrious monarch, 

* A weak, narrow, fordid, and unfeeling mailer, who, feated by 
fortune jdn a throne, was calculated by nature fora pawnbroker's fhop*, 
and eaiity reconciled to a fe*t of men willing and able to gratify his 
low avarice, in his ideas a fufficient compenfation for the facrifice hef 
made them of hid refentments arid his prerogatives Hating Mr Pitt* 
he prefi?rred‘hTfn % The minifters, who hadjiurled back his favours in htsr 
free, he^ftpred OOt only to employment, but to his* confidence, ami 
the fole patter bfr three kingdoms. Among fo grenjt a number, Lord 
Hhrrihgton was the ottly one he did not forgive, and whom he wasper< 
nutted to difgrace . 9 p. 3 3 , ‘ 

** ' T i £ 
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In another passage, he calls him * a mean, spiritless, covetous, 
i \ prejudiced; umtisceming prince ; ? and acids, 4 that his avarice 
4 * sometimes tempted him to fictions repugnant to common ho* 
4 nesty, K In illnstrafion of Which he tells the fothvwirig story.. 

* Oir the death of his father, the 7 Archbifhop of Canterbury delivers, 
cd hini'ittie late king*s will, in the CoUncil-chamber : He tbruft it into 
his bofom, walked out, apd fccreted it ever after. It happened that the 
Du tclie fs of Kendall, miftreft to King George the Firft, had a duplicate 
copy of the will,' in which was 5 a legacy of fifty thoofand pounds to 
her daughter, afterwards mamvd to the Earl of Chefterfield. That 
nobleman confulted Mr Jofeph Taylor,' an eminent attorney, and Mem- 
ber of the^Honfe of Commons, on the means of recovering this legacy. 
Mr Taylor adWd with fo much fpirit, that, rather than, have the will 
brought into, the. Ecdefiaftkal Court, the king thought proper to pay 
the legacy, which he otherwife intended to keep fpr ever in his own 
pocket, as he had done till that time. This is an incontcflaUe fa£t. 
What other legacies might have been in the will, I pretend not to afeer- 
tpin. It wafs faid there was fome devife of money or jewels to the king 
of Pruffia. * p. 40, 4 1 . 

The events of the German wars, and the treaty of Aixda- 
Chapelle, comluct 11 s to 1748, from which there is a chasm to 
the death of Mr Pelham in August 1754. Some interesting fi- 
nancial anecdotes are then told, illustrative of his character. 
These are followed by the disputes concerning the Ohio terri- 
tory, and the Hessian and Russian subsidies. The loss of the 
Militia bill* in the House of Lords, the disastrous campaign of 
1756 in America, and the capture of Minorca, bring us, in a 
rapid ajid indignant narrative, to the origin and concoction of 
JVur Pitt’s Second ministry ; the whole history of which is inter- 
spersed with anecdotes extremely characteristic of the proud and 
aspiring temper of that extraordinary person. 

, 4 During the whole fefltons, Mr Pitt found occafion id every debate 
to corifound the minifteriai oratord. His vehement inve&ives wete awful 
to Murray, terrible to Hume Campbell ; and no malefactor under the 
ftripes of an executioner was ever more forlorn and helplefs than For 
appeared under the lath of Pitt's eloquence, Ihrewd and able in Parlia- 
ment as he confefsedly is. Dodington flickered himCelf in filenee. * p. $ f . 

At this Mwfhe Solicitor-general, insisted on being made 
Chiefdustic eJliilrri left the House of Commons to take the title 
of port&'l 

* * " Fox*- 'Secretaries of State, refigned his employment fome 

time beforeT^onyipeeS t $Mr JMftrrhy would hi* determination, 

and uowillfog ai'wjjjr as unabte to bear a pdrt any foftger in ad' adminif- 
t ration finkiiig upder yfeiatit of national calamity and uhivetfal in- 

dign^iuon. the ihoft triffoigNirfd incapable, 

ybt nfoft fttugjglfeg to life laft for ihebomidu- 
the *0QBf to LbwTHalifax, then tb the Bad 
njt* Them Be finds as aveffo %b enter a falling edifice at Fbx 
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was to remain there. At length he applies to Pitt through the channel 
'of Lord HardWrcke, who prefents a carte blanche for the admiifion. of 
him and his friends into the higheft employment* of (late under the 
Duke. Pitt, with a haaghtinefs confounding the me annefa of Hard- 
wicke, reje&s the propofition, and difdains all npioo of a&ions or coun- 
feh with Newcaftle. Thus driven to defpair, ^hat, priniiler re fig ns his 
employments like wife, leaving his mafter naked and‘helpkf* like him- 
felf. ’ p, 60, 61. 

Tho king then sent tlie Duke of Dorcetshire^ to request 
Mr Pitt to propose his own storms*; and immediately all his 
friends are convened to consult upon tlte measures to, be adopt- 
ed. At n meeting, which Mr Pitt himself was prevented from 
attending by a violent fit of the gout, Mr Glover informs us, 
that he drew'ffjf dertain propositions or resolutions, embracing 
the chief principles or measures on which he thought the new 
government should insist ; which having been approved of by 
the gentlemen present, 

‘ Mr Townfhend entreated that he might communicate th^fe pro- 
portions to Mr Pitt, without concealing the author. Their* tirft in- 
terview w*» s on the Monday following. Townfhend frankly declared, 
that his feutiments upon the prefeut conjuncture were contained in 
& fhort paper compofcd by an old acquaintance of Mr Pitt’s; and on 
his inquiring who if was, mentioned my name. He was in bed, and 
ib hclplefs with pain, that Townfhend read the paper to him t he 
gave his affent, excepting to no part, alluring him that that paper con- 
tained his fentimeutft likewife. One circum fiance, minute indeed, hut 
ferving to illufirate his character, mull not be omitted. Mr Townfhend 
told me, that when he came to the fifth article, which aferibes Pitt’s 
exaltation merely to calamitous events, without any compliment to his 
abilities or mc«ir, he fhrunk back ; — -Townlhend perceiving his pride 
was hurt, interpofed a manly comment, that whatever efteem the author 
might have of him per fondly, this was not an occafion to make com- 
pliments, hut to date faCts and argument. Pitt foon recollecting him- 
felf,anfwered, # l umlerfiaiid my friend perfectly, — 1 agree with him en- 
tirely. ” ’ p. 67, 6 H. 

. A still more characteristic anecdote, though relating to an 
earlier stage of the negotiation, is given in a subsequent paft 
of the work. 

* After the. Duke of Nbwcaftle’s unfuccefsful application to Pitt, 
Pox undertook to be an emiffary ; and meeting Pitt on one of the 
landing-places of the fraircafe in Leicefter-houie, accofled him with 
faying, that he came from the King, who was very defirOus of 
taking Mr Pitt into his fervice. „ * You, . Sir i* replies Mr Pitt with a 
look which implied the utmbft avcrjfion and contempt ; are you come 
from the king?” , Pox perilling to have Tome more explicit anfw&r, 
was told by Mr Eitt, with a haughtincf* peculiar to himlelf, that c ‘ he 
had none to give, him. ” Muft I untferfiand* rejoins Fox, that you re- 
fhfe to fend an anfwer* d>ecaufe it is through me ? “ u fays Pi?t # 

« when his Majelly mall epodefeead to fignify hi® ptcafure tq by 
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any one entitled to my confidence and efteem, X fliall not be wanting in 
expreffious of duty to his Majefty* and .devotion to his fervice. This 
\vas the fub&ance of their converfation ; the ^ords may differ, and I 
fincerely believe are rather Weakened by my relation. * p. 69, 70, 

( There is still another trait which illustrates, in a striking way, 
the temper of the court, and its ministers. 

Parliament met before the new rulers had actually accepted 
their offices — 

* The King’s fpeech being prepared by Mr Pitt, the mod remarkable 
part of which was the recommendation of a militia ; and the addreflfes 
of the two Houles were fettled likewife ; one, left to the care of Mr 
Pitt, the other, to’ the Duke of Devonfiiire. Lord Temple was at this 
time confined to his bed with a fever, and was accidentally informed, 
that in the meeting of the Lords, confulted in drawing up their Addrefs, 
the Duke had confented to the infertion of a chute of thanks to hh 
Majesty for having brought over his electoral troops . Lord Temple 
knowing that fuch a claufe was not in the Addrefs of the Commons, 
and provoked at the Duke of Devon (hire's acq uicfcence* without the 
privity of Mr Pitt or himfelf ; fignified, by a mt’ffage to the Duke, the 
day before the Houfes were to mei*t, that if the claufe flood, he would 
comedown, fickas he was, and fingly oppofe it. The Duke of Devon- 
fiiire replied, about one o'clock the next day, that he was forry for the 
accident ; but that it was too late, and not in his power to make any 
^Iteration. 

4 I was at the Houfe of Lords that day, where Lord Temple, jufi 
rifen from a fick-bed, and with a blifter on his back, made a mod man- 
ly and fpirited fpeech againft the claufe, and was feconded by no one 
Lord, except JLarl Stanhope. Temple was obliged to return home im- 
mediately after his fpeech, and the Addrefs, with the claufe of thanks, 
palTed ??ow. con. Almoft at the fame inflant the Addrefs of the Com- 
mons palled without fuch a claufe,- new. con. likewife. Upon this 
fuccefa jn the Houfe of Lords, the King plucks up his perverfe l’pirit, 
imd infills bn the recommitting of the Addrefs in the Commons, a pro- 
ceeding extremely uriufual, that the fame claufe of thanks might be in- 
serted. Mr Pitt at once gave him to underftand, that he would not only 
oppofe any fuch attempt, but would alfo refufe the feals, in cafe it 
were made. The King gave way to Mr Pitt. ' p, 75, 76. 

No one can read, without interest, the sketch which is here 
given of the trial and sacrifice of Uyng; innocent or guilty, os 
Our author justly remarks, equally the occasion of dishonour to 
his countrymen.. In several conversations with Pitt after his 
second migration, Mr Glover's advice to him against a coali- 
tion with the exploded Pufcfc’of Newcastle, though not follow- 
ed, was manly and spirited. The history of the negociations 
and intrigues which led to that coalition is not among the least 
interesting parts of ? the work but we can only afford to insert 
the character of that ambitidhs nobleman, which concludes the 
j^^^lai; publicatibn before us* * ■ 1 
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* The Dukeof Newcaflle was a man, of whom no one ever fpoke 
with cordial regard ; of parts and conduct which generally drew anirn- 
advcrtions bordering on contempt ; of notorious inftncerity, political 
cowardice, -and fervjlity to the higheft and the lowed: Yet, infincere 
without gall, ambit iouswith'out pride^ JtJncurioua, jovial,, hofpitable to aU 
xncn ; of an exorbitant eftate, affable, forgetful of offences, and pro- 
fufe of his favours indiscriminately to all his adherents ; he had eftabhfh- 
ed a fa&ion by far the moil powerful in this country : Hence he derived 
that influence which encouraged his unworthy pretenfions to minifterial 
power. Nor was he Iefs indebted to his experience of a Court, a long 
practice in all its craft, whence he had acquired a certain art of impo- 
sition, that in every negociation with the moil diftinguiihed popular 
leaders, however fuperior to himfelf in underftanding, from the inftant 
they began to depart from ingenuous and public principles, he never 
miffed, his advantage, nor failed of! making them his property at laft, 
and himfelf their mailer . 9 p. xoy, io 6. 

We would recoin mend our readers to compare this little vo- 
lume with the celebrated Diary of Lord Melcombe. In point of 
acuteness, candour and information, they may perhaps be fair- 
ly compared ; but we hope there are not many of our readers 
who will hesitate in deciding betewccn the characters, or even the 
fots of the two authors. For, though we may see the one strug- 
gling against iulversity, in un pensioned retirement, and the other 
abounding in public wealth, and crowned with the degrading 
rewards of his profligacy ; yet, upon looking a little farther, we 
find the former elevated by conscious rectitude and patriotism, 
and the latter grown grey in corruption, and at last, as he is 
well described in these Memoirs, 4 sinking under the dismal cer- 
4 tainfy of losing his place, without a remnant of public cha- 
4 meter, or the least consciousness of public virtue to assuage 
4 his wounded spirit. * Yet, the picture which Mr Glover gives 
of himself, and his feelings, is far from being very amiable or at- 
tractive ; and a tone of misanthropy, which repels our affections, 
is combined with a despondency which would repress even the 
most meritorious exertions. There is no little eloquence, how- 
ever, though of a dark and gloomy character, in the following 
remarkable passage. 

* I am now in the 46th year of my age : The ardour of yonth is 
abated the mind grown stronger by experience, familiar with ill- 
fortune both to myself and my country, guarded against the delu- 
sion of popularity, and above, the pride resulting from the occasion* 
al countenance and unsought confidence of men in high station, of 
which, I propose to make no further use, than to delineate with ac- 
curacy and truth the causes of this nation’s. fail, which my ill-boding 
judgment foresees to be inevitable* 

4 To paint felly iri the various shades and colours of hop* and 
fear, of exultation, dejection, resentment, <uid rage, in a vain, dis- 
solute, and refractory people, presuming still on an imaginary 
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tiorHy, yet obstinately blind to itaowtr defects stnd‘ weakness 
to describe subject without subordination, laws • umnforcfcd, magis- 
trates withqpt^thority, fleets and armies without discipline in the 
midst of an unsuccessful war;— to set forth the supineness of an ef- 
femlnategentry, the corruption of a, servile and dependent senate, 
the ignorance, incapacity,, timidijty, rashness, pride, and ambition, 
bolding sway by tiirns at some periods, at others jarring and encoun- 
tering to the utter confusion of administration, under a doting* mean, 
spiritless, covetous, prejudiced, undtsceming Prince, whose decisions, 
like those of chaos, serve hut to embroil the fray to display a scene 
of this nature, and know it to be a representation of the land one 
inhabits, at the same time to exhibit truth pure and untinctured by 
passion, requires that unconcern which despair alone can produce in 
tile human mind. It is enough to have lanhentcd, and beyond the 
means of a private station to have opposed, the impending calamity. 
When the measure of popular vices and follies is full, and co-operat- 
ing^with selfish and ambitions rulers renders a nation •contemptible y — 
an, honest individual who can assuage his aching heart with indiffer- 
ence, may stand justified not less to his own conscience, than to the 
^meriting herd* * p. 39-41. 

This volume has been made public, chiefly with a view to 
solve the problem which has hitherto toiled the ingenuity of the 
world. — Who was Junius ? The editor wishes to convince us, 
that that mysterious personage was no other than Mr Glover. 
The late edition of Junius’s letters by Mr Woodfall, has clear- 
ed the field of most of the former competitors for that title, and 
has shown that if the honour really does belong to any of them, 
farther proof's must be brought forward before lie can lie permit- 
ted to enjoy it. We confess that no one appears to us so likely 
to make good his claims as Mr Glover, though we are far from 
saying that there is yet any thing like clear evidence in hisr fa- 
vour. In the present case, the style affords no very certain cri- 
terion. As it is impossible to institute a fair comparison between 
the unstudied contents of a Diary not written for publication, 
and the laboured productions of a writer striving at once for 
fame and for concealment; yet we may observe, that the private 
and miscellaneous letters in Woodfalfs edition, are not superior 
in style to the Memoirs now before us ; and that the general te- 
nor, diction, and east of this liitle work, has frequently even 
nfore of the spirit of Junius, than those unstudied but undisputed 
productions of hi^ pen. The poetical wprks of Glover, of course, 
ftref not d standard by Which we Cajh jqdge. But we can trace 
many points of resemblance between the character of Glover* 
as drawn by himself, anti that which we must suppose to have 
belonged to Junius. « The game noble and haughty spirit of in- 
dependence ; the saibe dfespair pf the republic, and general des- 
about niitibitut affairs; tlfo sarUc apparent readiness to> 
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attribute nil equivocal actions to the worst motives; the snmfe 
belief in the responsibility of the Crown, and contempt for Royal 
personages, united with attachment tb thd monarchical form of 
government. ' « 

The editor has himself started a doubt, whether we ran re- 
concile the intimacy between George Grenville and Mr Glover, 
to the declaration of Junius, that he had no personal acquaint- 
ance with that gentleman. Allowing them to have been the same 
per&dn, it is certainly possible that Junius may have found it 
convenient to make such an affirmation ; though it appears to us 
rather to exceed the bounds of a 4 justifiable use. * 

The friendships, both of Junius and our author, were so en- 
tirely directed to measures, not to men, that any difference, or 
even opposition, in their partialities at different periods, would 
not absolutely preclude the .apposition of their identity. There 
is one contradiction of this sort, however, which is so very re- 
markable as to aflord, we think, strong presumption it. 

Having occasion to speak of George Townsend, (afterwards Mar- 
quis of that name), Mr Glover expresses lumself in the follow- 
ing terms of warm, and, for him, unexampled approbation. 

* Some detail of his history will prove no interruption to a 'sub- 
ject unfolding events, where he bore the part of an able, acti ve, dis- 
interested senator, whose domestic and public virtues, severe as l 
am on others, experience, not less than affection, prompts me to be- 
lieve, will remain, in every situation, uncon upt and unblemished, * 

And, after giving a sketch of the cany part of his life, he 
proceeds : — 

‘ In his person, demeanour, and sentiments, he is the most man- 
ly of human beings ; wit* humour, and an uncommon faculty of 
caricature with his pencil, render him agreeable to his friend#* and 
formidable to those he dislikes. May time, which impairs every ex- 
ternal grace, produce no> such change in his virtues,, as may ever 
throw upon my pen, the melancholy obligation of altering this cha- 
rue ter. ’ 

It is amusing, indeed, to observe, what cautious provision i« 
introduced in this passage against the day when his friend should 
become his enemy. But throughout the whole of these Me- 
moirs he speaks with uniform regard of this favoured individual; 
and though it may be thought by some that he was not quite 
justified in his sanguine expectations, it is difficult to believe 
that, having once entertained such sentiments, he could speak 
of the Same person with the rancour which we find hi the fol- 
lowing passage of Junius. 1 I inn not a stranger to, this par 

* nobiLe jrattiim . I have served under the one, and have beet* 

* forty times promised to be served by the other. I don't think it 

* possible to characterise the one, without having recourse to 
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4 the other ; but any body who knows one of them may easily 
4 obtain an idea of the other. Thus now. Suppose you ao- 
4 quainted with, the Chancellor, — take away his ingenuity, and 
4 a something, th£t at times looks something like goodnature, 

4 but it is not, — and you have the direct and actual character of 
4 the Peer; — a boaster without spirit, and a pretender to wit 
4 without a grain of sense 5— in a word, a vainglorious idler, 

4 without one single good quality of head or heart . 9 

One other presumption against the claims for Mr Glover, we 
think it but fair to mention. In a private letter to Junius, Wood- 
fall writes 9$ follows. 4 I have no connexions to warp me ; nor 
4 am I acquainted with but one person who would speak to me 
4 on the subject (his vote for the City), and that gentleman is, 

4 I believe, a true friend to the real good of his country; 1 mean 
4 Mr Glover , the author of Leonidas. ’ Junius’s answer to this 
does not appear ; but it is evident irom what we have just quot- 
ed, that Mr Woodfall, who seems to have been well acquainted 
with Glover, had no suspicion of his identity with his great cor- 
respondent. i , 

We are told, in the preface, that these Memoirs are only part 
of a collection now in the possession of the immediate descend- 
ant of their author. If that author was really Junius, it is 
natural to imagine, that farther evidence of the fact must be 
contained in the subsequent part of the journal ; and for this 
reason as well as others, we earnestly hope that the v. hole, or 
as much as it may be safe and prudent to print, may be speedi- 
ly laid before the public. What we have just perused, we con- 
fess seems to us to render it more probable that Junius was 
Glover, than that he was any one of the other persons for whom 
that honour has been claimed. It is needless, however, to add, 
that we have no grounds as yet for more than a mere conjecture; 
and that there can be no room for a rational opinion on the 
subject,* till that mysterious author be connected with some 
known individual, by proofs or presumptions of personal and 
exclusive application. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

We take this opportunity of correcting a mistake in our account of Professor 
Elements of Geometry. In vol. XX. p. 81, it is said, that the distinc- 
tion which the author has made between l^mcipks aryd Def nitians, which we con- 
sidered aft £0 superfluous and embarrassing, was confined to the second edition. 
This.is noi the feet. It is exactly the same in both the first and second. 
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ed to Agriculture and Rural Affairs, (Published Quarterly), No. 
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A Short Essay on Agricultural Improvements; showing, as the 
First Object, the great need thereof. By J. Johnson. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticult. Society. No. III. 8vo. 3s. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

Encyclopaedia Rritannica, or Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, 
and Miscellaneous Literature ; with a greatly improved set of En- 
gravings. Vol. VII. Parts I. & II. Fifth Edit. Price 18s. each part. 

Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol. VII. part 1. 
4to. \L 5s. 

Essay on Light and Vision. By John Bywater. Essay on Elec- 
tiicity by the same. 6s. 

Evening Amusements, or the Beauty of the Heavens Displayed. 
By W. Frend, Esq.. M A. 12mo. 3s. 

A New General Atlas — to "'contain as many Maps as are sufficient 
to give a complete Geographical View of the Globe. Nos. 1, 2, 
and 3. 3s. each. 

View of the Progress and present State of Animal Chemistry. 
By I. J. Berzelius, M. D. 8vo. 5s. 6J. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The Lives of the Puritans : containing a Biographical Account 
of those Divines who distinguished themselves in the cause of Re- 
ligious Liberty, from the Reformation under Queen Elizabeth, to 
the passing of the Act of Uniformity in 1662. By the Rev. Benjamin 
Brook. 3 vol, 8 vo. 1/. 16 s. Royal, c 2l. 14s. 

Portraits and Memoirs of Remarkable Persons, from Edward the 
Third to the Revolution, including the whole of the Twelfth Class 
in Mr Granger’s Biographical History, with many additional rare 
Portraits never before published. By James Caulfield. 3 vol. royal 
8vo. \l. 4s. 4 to. 61. 6 s. 

Memoirs of Algernon Sydney. By G. W. Meadley. With a Por- 
trait. 8 vo. 12s. fine paper 18s. 

Biographical Anecdotes of. the Rev. John Hutchins, the Historian 
of Dorsetshire. By the Rev. G. Bingham. Being part of the ‘ Bi- 
bliotheca Topographica Britannica. ’ Reprinted with Additions, 
and a Portrait of Mr Hutchins. 4to. 7s. folio 10s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Prince Alexy StaimatofF, translated from the original 
Latin MSS. By John Brown, Esq. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 
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Memoires de Goldoni, pour servir a PHistoire de sa Vie. 2 vol. 
Svo * 21s. The same Work translated into English. By John 
Black. 2 vo). Svo. 21s. 

Memoir* of the Life and Ministry of the late Rev. Thomas Spen- 
ser of Liverpool. By Thomas Raffles. 12mo. 6s. 6d. 

Musical Biography, or Memoirs of the Lives and Writings of the 
most eminent Musical Composers and Writers who have flourished in 
the different Countries of Europe, during the last Three Centuries, 
and including the Memoirs of those who are now living. 2 vol. Svo. 
U. 4 s. 

The Memoirs of a celebrated Literary and Political Character, 
from the Resignation of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, to the esta- 
blishment of Lord Chatham’s Second Administration in 1757. Writ- 
ten by himself. 8vo. 7s, 6d. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

The Museum Criticum, or Cambridge Classical Researches. No. II. 
Svo. 5s. 

BOTANY. 

Flora America; Septentrionalis ; or a Systematic Arrangement and 
Description of the Plants of North America : containing, besides 
what have been described by preceding Authors, many new and rare 
Species, collected during Twelve Years Travels and Residence in 
that Country. By Frederick Pursh. 2 vol. 8ve. II. 16s.; and with 
the plates coloured, 21. 12s. 6d. 

CLASSICAL, 

Taciti Germania et Agricola, ex edit. G. Brotier, cura R. RcL 
han. 8vo. - 7s. 6J. 

Novum Testamentum Grctcum, juxta exemplar Millianum. 32mo. 
8s. 

Cnpleston, Praelectiones Academics. Svo, 15s. 

Taciti Germania et Agticola, from Brotier’s Text, with all his 
Observations, Notes, and Emendations, and with Critical and Phi- 
lological Remarks, By E. H. Barker. 12mo, 5s. 6d. 

DRAMA. 

First Impressions; a Comedy, in five Acts. By Horatio Smith. 
Svo. 3s. 

The Miller and his Men ; a Melo-Drama, in two Acts % By J: 
Pocock. Svo. 2s. 

The Nondescript; a Musical Farce, in two Acts. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Who’s to have Her ? A Musical Farce, in two Acts. By Thomas 
Dibdin, |>vo. 2s. \ 

Illusion, or the Trances of Nourjahaff; an Oriental Talc,* in three 
Acts. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

Free Thoughts upon Method is ts^ and Influence of the 

Stage. By Robert Mansel, of the Theatres- Royal York and Hull. 
7s. 6d. ' 

, York, Hou|fc, or Conversations in a Lady’s School. By Dafcma* 

3s, Gd. 
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A Vq^abiiifcry of English Words, chiefly derived from the S^xon, 
with their Signification in Spanish ; to which is added, a short Eng- 
lish Grammar, for the use of Spaniards. By R. Rylance. 8vo. 5s. 

A Treatise, on Politeness. Intended for the Use of the Youth of both 
Sexes. Translated from the French by a Lady. 8vo. 10s. (3d. * 

A Hebrew Grammar, in the English Language ; together with the 
whole Book of Psalms. By Joseph Sam. C. F. Frey. 8vo. 10s. 6d*» 

II Lettore Italico. The Italian Reader; being a Selection of Ex. 
tracts from the most eminent Italian Writers. By M. Santagneilo. 
12mo. 6s. 

Les Nouvelles Heroines Chretiennes, ou Vies Edifiantes de Quinze 
^eunes Personnes, suivies du Tableau des plus jennes Vierges im mo- 
lees pourtaFoi, et presentees parPEglise ala Veneration publique. 

Les attraits de la Morale, ou la Vertu paree de tou3 ses Charmes, 
et Part de rendre heureux ceux qui nous entouront. 7s. 

A new Copperplate Cyphering book, on a system entirely new, by 
which the progress of the Pupil will be greatly facilitated, and the 
Tutor relieved from Trouble. By Mr Harvey. 4s. (jd. 

The Pleasures of Religion, in Letters from Joseph Felton to his 
Son Charles. By Mary Grafton. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

Maternal Solicitude for a Daughter's best Interests. By Mrs Tay- 
lor of Ongar. With a beautiful Frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo: 

A View of the System of Education at present pursued in the 
Schools and Universities of Scotland. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Communications relative to the University ot Cambridge, the 
School of Westminster, and the Perth Academy ; together with a 
more detailed Account of the University of St. Andrews. By the 
Rev. M. Russel, M. A. 8vo. 6s. 

Cinderella, or the Little Glass Slipper; illustrated with figures. 
6s. 6d. 

Introduction to Perspective, adapted to the Capacities of Child- 
ren, in a series of pleasing and familiar Dialogues. By Mr. Hayter* 
$vo. 10s. 6d. 

FINE ARTS. 

An Historical Sketch of the Art of Caricaturing. By J. P. Mal- 
colm, F. S.A. Illustrated by 81 Engravings. 4u;. 2/. 2s, 

Recu*ildesDesseinsde differens Batunens construits a Saint Peters- 
burg et dans lTnterieur de PEmpiie de Ilussie, par Louis Busca, 
Architecte de sa M^jeste Imperiale. Dedie a sa Majeste Alexan- 
dre 1. Empereur et Autocrate de Toutes les lius&ies. St Petersbourg, 
M.ucccx, Grand Eagle, 25/. 

The Gallery of Engraved Portraits of Generals, Officers* &c. 
who by thpir valour, military talents, and patriotism, have contri- 
buted to the defence of Russia during the war commenced in 1812. 
Part I. Royal 4to. 

Illustrations of the Holy Bible* to be completed in a set of about 
one hundred Copperplate Engravings, calculated to ornament all 
quarto and octavo editions of the Bibfe?, and published without ttye 
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Text. Engraved by Mr Isaac Taylor, sen. From the original designs 
of Mr Isaac Taylor, jun. Part I. Royal 8vo. 7s. — Royal 4to. 10s. 6d. 

history. 

The Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XVII. royal 8vo, 
1/. 11s. 6d. 

Northern Compaign, from the Commencement of the War 1812, 
to the Armistice 1813; by John Phillippart, Esq. 2 vol. Bvo. 
1/. 11s. 6d: 

The Edinburgh Annual Register fbr 1811, in two Parts, or Vo- 
lumes, being Volume 5th of the Series. 1/. 4s. 

' LAW. 

Abstract of the Forms of Deeds, relating to Heritable Rights, 
with Observations. By Robert Bell, Esq. Advocate. 8vo. 7s. 

Arrangement of the Bread Laws. By C. Culverhotise. 8vo. 6s. 

A Digest of the Laws relating to the Militia, Regular and Local ; 
with the adjudged Cases, Opinions of eminent Counsel, &c. 8vo. 6s. 

The Statutes of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, 53. Geo. III. 1813. Vol. V. Part I. 4to. 11. 11 s. 6d. 

MEDICINE, ANATOMY, SURGERY, &C. 

Observations on the distinguishing Systems of three different spe- 
cies of Pulmonary Consumption, the Catarrhal, the Apostematous 
and the Tuberculous ; with some remarks on the remedies and regi- 
men, best fitted for the prevention, removal, or alleviation of each 
species. By Andrew Duncan, senior, M. D. Professor of the Insti- 
tutions of Medicine in the University of Edinburgh, See. 8vo. 6s. 

Lectures on Inflammation, exhibiting a View of the General 
Doctrines, Pathological and Practical, of Medical Surgery. By 
John Thomson, M.D. F.R.S.E. 8vo> 14s. 

Some Account of an uncommon Appearance of the Flesh of a 
Sheep, with Reflections on the Nutrition of Sheep, See. By Walter 
Vaughan, M.D. 2s. 

Synopsis Nosolegia? Methodic®, auctore Guel. Cullen, M.D. 
By John Thomson, M. D. 8vo. 9s. 

An Esfcay on the Signs of Murder in New-born Children ; from 
the French of Dr. P. A. O Mahon.' By Christ. Johnson. Svo. 7s. 

The Art of Preserving the Sight, unimpaired, to an extreme Old 
Age. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Hot, Cold, Tepid, Shower, and Vapour Baths. 
By John Land. 12mo. 7s. 

Anatomical Instructor. By Thomas Pole. T2mo. 7s. 

Medical Transactions ; published by the College of Physicians iri 
loftdiari. Vol. IV. 8vo. 12s. 

Observations on the Nature and Treatment of Consumption ; ad- 
drdW&d to ;Patreht#aml Families. By Charles Pears, M.D. F.L.S.Svo. 

MediCi>Chlrttfgioa] Trabifactions ; published by the Medical and 
^bc^ety of ILpiidon. Vpl. IV. 8vo. 1/. Is. 
meebuht' of a‘ : Suecc^ful Method of Treating Diseases of the* 
with Observations aid Caines in' Illustration. By Thomas 

ynton of Bristol. 5s. 6d. • ^ 
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Treatise on Glanders. By Thomas Smith. 8vo. 7s.,6d. 

Miscellaneous. 

Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind. By Dugald 
Stewart* Esq. F, K S. Edinburgh, and formerly Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh. Vol. IL 4to. 2 L 2s. 

The Ruminator, a Series of Moral, Critical, and Sentimental Es- 
says. By Sir Egerton Brydges, K.J. M.P. # vol. , 18s. 

A Treatise on Politeness, translated from the French. 8vo. 10$. 6d. 

Foreign Field Sports, Fisheries, Sporting Anecdotes, &c. from 
Drawings by Hovritt, &c. 4to, 11/. 11s. 

The Works of Sir William Temple, Bart, complete. ^To which 
is prefixed the Life and Character of the Author, considerably en- 
larged. 4 vol. Svo. 21. 12s. Gd. 

Adjourned Debate at the East- India House, at a General Court 
of Proprietors of East-India Stock, on Wednesday, the 6th of Oc- 
tober 1813. Ss. 6d. 

Researches into the Physical History of Man. By J. C. Prit- 
chard, M. D. F. L. S. 8vo. 16s. 

An Examination of the different Systems of Shoeing the Feet of 
Horses particularly the Thin-heeled System of the College, and the 
System now practised in the Prince Regent’s Stables. By R. Povvis*. 
Veterinary Surgeon. 8vo. 2t. 6d. 

The Pantologia ; comprehending a complete Series of Essays, 
Treatises, and Systems, alphabetically arranged ; with a general Dic- 
tionary of Arts, Sciences, and Words. By John Mason Good, Esq. 
F. R.S., Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. and Mr Newton Bosworth. 
12 vol. royal Svo. 20/. 

The Printer’s Price Book, containing the Master Printer's Charges 
to the Trade for Printing Works of various Sizes, Types, and Pages. 
By C. Slower, Editor of the Printer’s Grammar. 8vo. 18s. 

The Worth of a Penny, or a Caution to keep Money; with the 
causes of the scarcity, and misery of the want thereof, in these hard 
and merciless times ; as also, how to save it in diet, apparel, recrea- 
tions, <$rc. ; and also, what honest courses men in want may take ta 
live. By Henry Peacham, Master of Arts, some time of Trinity 
College* Cambridge Reprinted from the edition of 1667. 8vo. 7s. 

Memoirs of the Analytical Society, 1813. 4to. 15s. 

Inquiry into the present State of the Medical Profession in Eng- 
land. By Robert Masters Kcrriaon. 8vo. 5s. y 

Friendly Call, or Epistola Amicitine. By J. Rickman, M.D.8vo. 4s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Algebra, in Practice and Theory. By John Bonny-. 
#astle. 2 vol. Svo. ll. 4s. 

The Gentleman’s Annual Mathematical Companion for 1814; 
Containing Answers to the last Year's Enigmas, Rebuses, Charades, 
Queries, and Questions ; also new ones proposed to be answered io 
the next; together with other Papers, and Selections from scarce 
'Works* &c. I2mo. 2a% $d» „ 
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A Descriptive Catalogue of Mathematical and Scientific Instru- 
ments and Apparatus. By Charles Blunt* 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Essay on the Theory of the dearth. Translated from the French 
of M. CuvUny Perpetual Secretary of the French Institute. By Ro- 
bert Kcrr,JP4L.S. and F, A.S. Edinburgh. With Mineralogical Notes, 
and an Account of Cuvier’s Geological Discoveries, by Professor 
Jameson. &vo, 8s. 

The Natural History of British Insects, explaining them in their 
several States, with the Periods of their Transformations, their Food, 
Ifcqnomy, &c r By E- Donovan, F.Lt , With 86 coloured plates. 
Voi. XVI. royal 8vo. 1/. 1 Is. v , :j* ' 

Dr Pulteney*s “ Catalogue jt the Birds, Shells, and Plants of 
Dorsetshire, ” with portrait aiui 24 plates. 2 L 2s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

The Ordeal, in 3 voi. 18s. 

The Towers of Have ns wold, or Days of Ironside. By W r . II. 
Hltchener. 2 voi. 10s. 

Conduct. 8 voi. 18s- 

Olivia, or the Nymph of the Valley. By J. Potter. 2 voi. 10s. Gd. 

Piqrreaml Adeline, or the Romance of the Castle. By D. I\ 
Haynes, esq. 2 voi. 12mo. 12s. 

Tlie Bachelor’s Heiress, or a Tale without Mystery, a Novel. By 
6. G. Ward* 3 voi. l2mo. 15s. 

Amabel, or Memoirs of a Woman of Fashion. By Mrs Hervey. 
4 voi. I2mp. IL 8s. 

Courtly Annals, or Independence the true Nobility. By R. Mat- 
thew. 4 voi. 1 2mp. 1/. 2s. 

English Expose, or Men and Women Abroad and at Home. By 
a Modern Antique. 4 voi. ,12mo» 1 L 2s. 

. Merchant’s Widow and her Family; 12mo. 4s. 

> Modern Calypso, or Widow’s Captivation. By Mrs Ross. 4 voi. 
12mo. 1/. 2s, 

Tvecpthick Bower, or the Lady of the West Country. By Mr* 
lioche. 3 vol. !2mo. lbs, *# 

Germany. By the Baroness Stael Holstein. 3 voi. Svo. Ill 7 16$. 

The Wife and Lover. By Miss FJolcroft. 3 voi. 12mo. 18s, 

Coriebs Mai vied, being intended as a Continuation of Ccelebe in 
Search of a Wife. Crown Svo. 7s. 

The Splendour of Adversity, a Domestic Story, By the Author 
of Black- Rock House. 3 voi. 1 5s. 

. Laura Valcheret, a Tale for Adolescence** 5$. 

PHILOLOCY. 

^ Rudiment# of Hebrew Grammar, Part I. consisting of a Table of 
Hebrew primitives, with a short Account of the Formation, Inflec- 
tion, % Composition of Hebrew. Words, by accessions to the Root, is. 

Bnclytica ; being the Outlines of a Course of Instruction on tlie 
Principles, of Universal Grammar. 8vo„ £s, v 
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English Synonymes discrikiinated. By W. Taylor, jUrt. of Nor- 
wich. 12mo. 6s. 

|»OETRY. 

The Legend of Iona, with oth|er Poems. By W.Paterson. 8vo. 12s. 

Poetic d Trifles, written on& various subjects, serious and comic. 
By Edward Trapp Pilgrim. new edition, with several Pieces never 

before published 4s. f 

Prince Malcolm, in five Cantos, with other Poems. By John Dod« 
tlritlge Humphreys, jun. 8voi 9s. 

Carmen Triumphale; foi li^ coftimencement of the year 1814* 
Bv Robert Southey, esq. Pc?t L ' *eat. 4 to. 3s. 

Tixall Poetry, with Notes and IL "rations. By Arthur Clifford, 
esq. Editor of Sir Ralph Sadler’s State Papers. 4to. c 2l. 2s. and a 
few royal copies, with proof plates, 3/. 3s. 

Moonlight, a Poem, with several Copies of Verses. By Edward 
Lord Thurlow. 4to. 5s. 

The Parent’s Poetical Anthology; being a Selection of English 
Poems, principally designed to assist in forming the taste and senti- 
ments ot young readers. 6s. 

Clulcographimania, or the Portrait Collectc ■ and Printsellet’s 
Chronicle ; a Humorous Poem. 8vo. IDs. 6d. 

The Vision; or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise of Dante; trans- 
lated by the Rev, II. F. Cary, A. M. 3 vol* 32mo* Pis. 

Canting, a Poem. 8vo. 9s. 

Wanderings of Woe, or Conjugal Affection. By the Rev. E. Cox. 
12mo. 5s. 

Rejected Odes for the Obtainment of the Situation of Poet Lau- 
Teat. 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Further Considerations of the State of the Currency, in which th6 
means of restoring our Circulation to a salutary State are fully ex- 
plained, and the Injuries sustained by the Public Treasury, as well 
as by the National Creditor, from our present pecuniary System, are 
minutely detailed. By the Earl of Lauderdale. 8vo. 6s. 

The Political State of Europe after the Battle of Leipsic. 8vo. 4s. 

Letters addressed to Lord Liverpool and the Parliament on the 
Preliminaries of Peace- By Calvus. 8vo. 4s. 

Tables of the Parliamentary Representation of Great Britain and 
Ireland, with the Patronage and Proprietorship of the several Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Boroughs. Folio. 

Cobbctt’s Parliamentary History of England, Vol. XVIII. Royal 
8 vo. ll.Us.6d. 

Modern Accomplishments, or the Boarding School; a Tale in 
Verse. 2s, 6d. 

Chevy Chacc, a Poem, founded on the Ancient Ballad. 4to. 10s. 6d. 

Metrical Scions, or Traits of Patriotism, with Notes. 2s. 

Virgil in London, or Town Eclogues, to which arc added Imita- 
tions of Horace. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 

VOL. xxil. NO. 4 4. Kk 
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The Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale, in two Cantos. By Lord 
Byron. 8v0. 5s. Gd. 

The Missionary, a Poem. 7s. Gd, 

Woburn Abbey Georgies, or the Last Gathering, a Poem. Can- 
tos III. and IV. 4s. Gd. 

Poems. By Three Friends. Foolscap. 7s. 

An Exposure of Mr Marsh's Review of Sir G. Barlow’s Admini- 
stration at Madras. By the Relatives of Sir G. Barlow. 4fl. 

THEOLOGY. 

A Discourse preached in the Episcopal Chapel, Cowgate, Edin- 
burgh, January 13, 1814, being the day appointed by the Prince 
Regent for a General Thanksgiving. By Archibald Alison, LL.B. 
Preoendary of Sarum, &c. and Senior Minister of that Chapel. 8vo. 
Is. 6d. 

Bampton Lectures. By the Rev. John Collinson, M. A. 8vo. 
I Os. Gd. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion, on a new and original Plan ; be- 
ing an Appeal to Deists, on their own Principles of Argument. 4s. 

The Operations of the Holy Ghost, illustrated and confirmed by 
Scriptural Authorities ; in a Series of Sermons. By the Rev. FretL 
Nolan. 8vo. 12s. 

A Map of Palestine or the Holy Land, with an Historical Ac- 
count of the Israelites, from the earliest Period of their History ti> 
their final Dispersion. Selected from the Writings of W. Croxall, 
D.D. archdeacon of Salop. 7&. 6d. the sheet — 11s. canvas and case 
— 12s. canvas and roller. 

A Treatise on Spiritual Comfort. Bv J. Colquhoun, D.D. 12nu>. 
4s. Gd. 

The Necessity of Revelation to teach the Doctrine of a Future 
Life. A Sermon, by John Kenriek, • A. M. 2s. 

A Compendium of the Holy Scriptures. 3 vol. crown 8vo. I/. Is. 
The Second Book of Wonders, more Marvellous than the First. 
By Joanna Southcote. 8vo. 2s. Gd. 

Charges delivered at his several Visitations. By Samuel Horsley, 
LL.D. F R.S. F S.A. Bishop of St. Asaph. 8vo. 7s. 

Discourses for Domestic Use. By Henry Lacey. 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 
Strictures on Rending the Church Service. By the Rev. W. A. M. 
Faulkner, 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

Sermons on different Subjects. By William Kawtayne. 2. vol. 
12m o. 16s. 

, Hebrew Elements, or a practical Introduction to reading of Hc- 
firfcw Bcnpturc. By the Bishop of St David’s. 12mo. Gs. 

Sermon at Leeds, on the Death of the Rev. John Simpbon. By 
Ac Rev. Thomas Jervis, 8vo. 2s. 

A Practical Exposition of the Tendency and Proceedings of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. By the Rev. II. II. M. A. Nor- 
fis. Bvo. 9 s. 1 

, from the History of the Old Testament, By the Ucy. 

Smith. 6ve. lOi. Gd* 
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Fur Praedestinatus, sive Dialogus inter Coricionatorena Calvinigtam 
ct Furem ad furcam damnatum habitus. Post 8vo. 5s. 

A General Introduction to the Study of the Hebrew Scriptures ; 
with a Critical History of the Greek and Latin Versions of the Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, and of all the Chaldee Paraphrases. By the 
Rev. George Hamilton. 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

Select Passages of the Writings of St Chrysostom, St Gregory 
Nazianzen and St Basil. Translated from the Greek, by H. S. Boyd* 
Royal 8vo. 12 s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

The Battle of Bofworth Field, 1485 : With a Life of Richard III. 
till he affumed the Regal Power. By W. Hutton, F. A. S. S. The 
fecond Edition, with Additions, by J. Nichols, F. S. A. and eleven 
Plates. 8vo. 120. — The Additions may be had feparate, 59, 

Additional Plates, with further Additions and Corre&ions, for the 
Firil Volume of Magna Britannia, containing the Counties of Bedford, 
Berks, and Bucks. By the Rev. Daniel Lyfons, A. M. F, R, S. F. A. 
and L. S. R« (dor of Rodmarton, in Gloucefterfhire ; and Samuel Ly- 
fons, efq. F. R. S. and F. S. A. Keeper of his Majefly's Records in 
the Tower of London. 4U). il. ip. and on large paper, il. ns. 6d. 

Hiftory and Antiquities of Hawdcad and Hardwick, Suffolk. By 
the Rev. Sir John Cullum, bart. Royal 4to. 2I. 2s. imp. 410. 4I. 4s. 

A Copious Index to Pennant's London, in drift Alphabetical Ar- 
rangement. By T. Downes. Royal 4to. 15s. imp. folio, il. us. 6d. 

Description of the Retreat, an Inditution near York for infane Per- 
fons. By S. Tuke. 410. 12s. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Excurlions in the Counties of Kent, Glonceder, Hereford, Mon- 
mouth, and Somerfet, in the years 1802, 3, and 5. By J. Malcolm. 
Royal 8vo. il. 7s. 

The Cambrian Traveller's Guide, in every dire&ion : With remarks 
on Excurfious in the Principality of Wales and bordering Dill rifts. 
Second edition. 8vo. 1 8s. 

The Beauties of England arid Wales, Vol. XII. Parts I. and IT. 
containing Northumberland, Nottingham, Oxford, and Rutland. 8vo. 
2I, 5s. Royal Svo. 3I. 12s. 

VOYAGFS AND TRAVELS. 

Travels in the Caucufns and Georgia, during the years 1807 and 
1808, by command of the Ruffian Government. By Julius Von Klap- 
roth, Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of St Peterfhurg, 
See . 4to. 

Obfervations made on a Tour from Hamburg, through Berlin, Gor- 
litz, and Breflau, to Silberberg ; and thence to Gottenburg, palling 
through the late Head-quarters of the Allied Armies. By Robert 
Semple. 8vo. 7s. 

Letters from the Levant ; containing Views of the State of Society, 
Manners, Opinions, and Commerce in Greece, and fevcral of the prin- 
cipal Iflands of the Archipelago. By John Galr. 8vo. ios. 6J. 

Travels in the Pyrenees, translated from the French $1 M. R amend. 
B) F- Gold. 8vc. os. 

K k 2 
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Russian and Swedish Books, including the best Dictionaries and 

Element ary Works in those Languages, imported from the Con- 
tinent by T. Boose Y, No. 4 . Old Broad Street , Royal Exchange . 
January 1814 . 

Berquin, Introduction a la Cannoiffance de la Nature, Francois et 
Ruffe, 2 vol. 1 8mo. plates, bound , 1803. 

Bianka Capetio, a Tale*, from the German of Meifner, in Ruffian, 
2 vol. 8 vo. sewed , Peter sbnrgh^ 1803. 

Bible, in Swedifh, 8vo bound \ 1801. 

Brunmark's Swedifh and Eivgliffi Grammar, t2mo. boards . 

Devil on Two Sticks, tranflated from the French of Le Sage Into 
Rufibin by M. Kauf, 8vo. bound , 1791. 

Dialogues in the Englifh and Swedifh Languages, 1 8mo. seioed, Got - 
tenburg, 1813* 

(New, Familiar, and Eafy) in Ruffian and Englifh, by 

James Langen, Svo. sewed, 1 809. 

« Nouveaux, Francois et Ruffes, par J. P* Weguelin, 8vo. 

sewed, Mockha, 1 8 1 1 . 

Francois, Ruffes, et Allemands, 8vo. sewed, Mockha , 1808. 

Dictionary (New) Englifh and Ruffnn, by M. Paienoge, from letter 
A to R, 2 vol. 4to. sewed, Mockha , 1 8 1 t. 

German, French, and Ruffian, by Heym, 4 thick square 

vol • 1 2 mo. sewed. 

Widegren and Delen’s Swedifh and Englifh, and Englifh 

and Swedifh, complete, 2 vol. 4to. half-bound, Stockholm , 1788. 

Delen*s Englifh and Swedifh,. 4to. boards . 

— — the fame, half-bound. 

— — Brifman's Englifh and Swedifh, and Swedifh and Englifh 

Hand Lexicon, 8vo. boards. 

' — Granberg’s Englifh and Swedifh Pocket Di&ionary, fquare 

i2mo, boards , 1807. 

Di&ionnaire Ruffe, Francois, Allemand, et Allemand, Francois, Ruf- 
fe, par Heym, 5 vol* 4to. well bound in l l thick voL Mockha, 1799. 

— — Francois- Ruffe, compose d’apres lea meilleurs et les plus 

Nouveau DiCtionnaires Frar^ois, par Heym, 2 v, 8vo. hr . Mockha 1809. 

. Complet Francois- Ruffe, apres la derniere Edition de 

Di&ionnaire de PAcademie Francois, par Tatiscbeff, 2 thick vol. well 
bound, Peterslurgh , 1798. 

Di&ionnaire Fran^aia-Suedois ct Suedoia-Fran^ais, 12 mo. dan. re 
Upsala, 1 800. 

Don Quixote, tranflated from the French of Florian into Ruffian by 
M. Ofip&U* * vol. 1 2 mo. sewed, plates, Mockba, 1812. 

Fur.J&eifende et) Schweden ; or, Affiftance to German Travellers ift 
S wed#* 32100. sewed, Gottvnburg , 1812. 
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Grammar of the Ruffian and Engliffi Languages, by M. Robinet, 
% vo. sewed, Mockba , 1812. 

Infant Academy, or New Gallery of Figures, for the ufe of Child- 
ren ; containing interefting Subjefts from Nature, the Arts, Sciences, 
&c. in five Languages, viz. Ruffian, French, German, Italian, and Eng- 
liffi, 2 vol. 4 to. well bound, many plates, Mocfdm , 1807. 

Letter Writer, in the Ruffian language, lmlf hound , i2mo. 1793. 

Lexicon Deutfch-Rufiifches, 2 vol. 8vo. well bound in one , St Pe* 
tersburgh , 179S. 

Livre de Le&ure ct d’Exercioe; contenant des Anecdotes Hifto*- 
riques, Penfces Morales, &c. en Francois et en Ruffe, 8vo. sewed f 
Mockha , 1 8 1 1 , 

LKamftramma Skrifter af Kotzebue, 8vo. Stockholm , J 796. 

Macdonald’s Refa Genom eudel af S verge Vartiden, Gottenhurg , 1809. 

Millot’s General Hi (lory, tranflated from the French into Ruffian, 
9 vol. 8 vo. sewed, Mockha , 1804. 

Moberg’s Grammar for Swedes to learn Enghfh, 8vo. 

Moller’s Schwedifh-Deutfehes Worterbuch, 4to. luilf -bound, Leipzig , 
1808. 

Oxenftsrerna’s Poetical Works, in Swedifii, 2 vol. 8vo. sewed . 

Radcliffo’s Adeline, tranfiated into Swediffi, 3 vol. 8vo. bds. Gotten !) . 

Sondag’s IJtadct, a periodical Religious Work, in the Swedilh lau- 
guage, Nos. 1 to 50, sewed , in 1 vol. 12 mo. Gottenhurg 1812, 813. 

Stranger’s Guide through Sweden, containing General Remarks on 
Sweden, Curioiitics, Lid of Roads, 5c c. alfo English and Swedish Dia- 
logues, See. 181110. sewed , Gottenhurg, 1813. 

Torn Jones, in the Ruffian language, 4 V. i2mo. sewed , Mockba , 178 7* 

Travels of a Bible, in the S wedifh. language, 121110. sewed , 1810. 

Vicar of Wakefield, in the Ruffian language, i2mo. bound, Mockba f 
1796. 

Vocabulaire Framjais Suedais et Suedais- Frangais, 8 vo. neatly half 
bon nd, Si ockh olm , 1773. 

Voltaire’vS Reign of Lewis the Fourteenth, in Ruffian, 4 vol. 8vo. 
sewed, Mockha, 1809. 

Univerfal Secretary, in the Ruffian language, 8vo, bound, Mockba , 
J796. 
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Acha azcticA) curious description of the manner of catching this 
bird in Norway, 161. 

Alcock , extracts from his treatise on poor-laws, 185. 

America , discovery of, the cause of the depreciation of precious me- 
tals, and consequent increase of the poor at that time, 189# 

■ ■ success of the penitentiary houses there in reclaiming the 

profligate, 20. 

Andrews, extracts from his observations on poor laws, 186. 

Argi/le, Duke of, character by Glover, 476. 

Auvergne , survey by Leopold Von Buck of, 145. 

Bacon , Lord, Mad. De StacVs character of, 220. 

Barrington , extracts from his observations on poor-laws, 185. 

Bcntham, M. Jeremie, his theory of punishments translated by Du- 
mont, 1 — remarks on M. Dumont’s merits, 2 — division of the 
work, 3 — remarks on the nature of punishment, 4 — on its prima- 
ry object, 5 — Expense, 6 —proportion, 7 — analogy, ib. — effects, 
■and public opinion respecting punishment, 11 — observations on 
corporal punishment, 12 — on complex, 1 3 — restricted, 14 — im- 
prisonmnent in regard to punishment neither profitable nor very 
exemplary, ib. — remarks on the transportation of convicts to Bo- 
tany Bay, 17 — success of penitentiary houses established in A- 
merica, 20 — observations on, and character of the work, 28. 

Bissachere , M. de la, expose siatistique du Tunkin. 331. 

Black , his translation of Von Buck’s travels through Norway and Lap- 
land during the years 1800, 1807 and 1803, with notes and illus- 
trations, by Dr Jameson, 115. 

Blaquiere , E. E*q. his letters from the Mediterranean, containing a 
civil and political account of Sicily, &g. 107. 

Botany Bay t transportation of convicts to, 17. 

Brnnde y William Thomas, Esq. F. R. S., his chemical researches on 
the blood, 17S — the opinion of French chemists, that blood owed 
its red colour to an admixture of phosphate of iron, proved by 
Mr Branded experiments to be erroneous, 179 — his researches 
respecting the chyle and lymph, ib. — observations relative to the 
red globules, 181 — obligations due to Mr Brande from physiolo- 
gists and chemists, 184. 

Broughton , Thomas Duer, his letters written in a Mabratta camp, 
during the year 1809, 67 — character of the work, ib. — extracts, 
68 — narrative of Shohdas, a corps in the Mahratta camp, ib. — 
description of the passage of a Mahratta army over an hostile 
country, 70 — their courts of Dhurna, 71 — interesting history of a 
Mahratta female, 72. 

Buck , Leopold Von, his travels through Norway and Lapland in the 

. year* 1806, 1807, and 1803, translated from the German by John 
Black; with notes and illustrations by Robert Jameson, F. R.S. E. 
Iv$3p3. &c., 145 — general remarks on the works of Von Bucli, 
of coal found in a district of red sandstone in Silesia, 
iM^-f-vestiges of extinct volcanoes discovered in Auvergne, a di#- 
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trict m the south of France, ib. — character of the work. 146 — 
description of the hill of Scguberg, 147 — his voyage to Copen- 
hagen, ib. — specific gravity of water in different situations, exa- 
mined, ih. — his voyage to Norway, 148 — abstract of the geolo- 
gical system of Werner, 1 19 — Lehman's arrangement of rocks, 
ib. — remarks on the system of Werner, 151- — hanging bridge at 
Engelhoim described, ib. — an account of the town of Christiauia, 
153 — his journey to Drontbeim and Lapland, 155 — catastrophe of 
Colonel Sinclair in the narrow pass of Kringelen in Norway, 156 
—elevation of the Ilarebackc mountain, 157 — description of Sna- 
hiitta, 158 — of Drontbeim, ib. — of the morass of Teilegrod, 150 
— of the island of Sbr Herrbe, 160— an account uf tho manner 
of catching the Alca Arctica, in Norway, 161 — description of 
Lodingen, 162 — of Vaage, ib. — extracts from the work, 165 — 
manner of living in Lapland, 171 — character of the inhabitants, 
172 — remarks on Dr Wahlenberg’s journey to Lapland, 173 — g* 
leyation of the mountain of Sulitelma, ib. — scale of the geo- 
graphy of plants in Lapland, 174 — Dr Wahlenberg’s estimate of 
the gradations of cold, eiroueous, 175 — Von Hindi's arrival in 
(Sweden, 177 — stopt from bis excursions by war breaking out be- 
tween England and Sweden, ib. — character of the translation and 
of Dr Jameson's notes annexed to the work, 178. 

Buddha, religious system of, described, 406. 

Jfarkc, extracts from his speech on* Paul Beuftold's debt*, 86. 

Carmen Triumphale , by Mr Southey, 443. 

Chemistry, Sir Humphry Davy’s agricultural elements of, 25 1. 

Chilian in. Von Buck’s account of the town of, 153. 

Chyle, Brando’s researches respecting the, 179. 

Cicero, translation of his two last pleadings against Vcrrcs, I2J. 

Coke , experiments on fermented dung by, 273. 

Copenhagen, Von Buell’s voyage to, 147- 

Cories, first establishment of the, in Spain, 53. 

Cuvier, his es^ay ou the theory of the earth, translated by Ivor, 454. 

Bevy, Sir Humphry, his elements of agricultural chemistry, being 
a course of lectures for the board of agriculture,, 251 — character 
of the work, ib. — powers which influence vegetation, 25 1 — ex- 
tracts, ib. — organization of plants, 255 — discovery of silicious mat- 
ter in the epidermis of plants, 255 — composition of soils examined, 
257 — observations on Sir H.’s opinion of germination, 253 — ob- 
jections to Mr Ellis's experiments on plants, 262 — leaves of ve- 
getables tend to purify the air, 261— -remarks on the formation of 
soil, 270— Mr Coke's experiments on fermented dung, 273— re- 
marks on the application of manures, 275 — lime in its caustic state 
injurious to plants, 276. 

JQeffand , Madame da, anecdote of, 291. 

Drontheim f description of, by Von Buch, 158. 

Dryden , extracts from, 82. 

Duelling, effects of prosecutions against, 74. 

Jhtmoni: , his translation of Bentham's theory of punishments, J. 

Edgeworth's, Maria, patronage, 41 7-— character of Miss Edgeworth, 
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and of the work, 417 — remarks, 418 — extracts, 420— remarks on 
her character as a moralist, 433. 

JEllis, objections to his experiments on vegetation, 262* 

F.ngelhohn , Von Buch’s description of the hanging bridge of, 151 * 

Francklin, William , his tracts, political, geographical and commercial, in 
the dominions of Ava, to the north- western parts of Hindustan, 331. 

J Forsyth* Joseph, Esc], his remarks on antiquities, arts, and letters, 
during an excursion in Italy, in the yeAis 1802 and 1803* 376 — 
character of the work, lb — remaiks on Tuscany, 377 — account 
of La Fantastici, 378 — singular circumstances respecting the a- 
griculture of the Tuscans, 380 — description of Camaidoli and Val- 
lambrosa, 381 — of Naples, 383 — extracts, 384. 

George, John , of the Inner Temple, his treatise on the oftence of 
libel ; with a disquisition on the rights, benefits, and proper boun- 
daries of political discussion, 72- the subject considered, ib— 
character of the work, 73 — two points stated and examined ; viz. 
1st, The extreme uncertainty in the execution of the law of libel, 
ib.; 2d, The aspersion cast against the present age. as distinguish- 
ed from all others, on account of the licentiousness of the press, 

ib the complaints against the latter proven to be unfounded, by 

extracts from Dryden, 82 — Johnson, 83 — and Burke, 86. 

Goethe . Mad. De StaePs character of, 216. 

Germany , reflections on the rise and progress of literature, 199 — 
character of the inhabitants, 20.5 — religion, 221. 

Germination , observations on Sir IL Davy's opinion of, 258. 

Globule, lied, Brando’s observations relative to, 181. 

Glover , his political memoirs, 475 — character of the work, ib. — - 
character of the Duke of Argyle, 476 — extract-., 477. 

Greeks, description of their superstitions, by Mr Taylor, 400. 

Guarinos , D . Juan Sempcre y , on Poor-Laws, 184 — the opinion of 
several eminent authors, that the legal provision made for the 
poor by the 43d of Elizabeth, was rendered necessary by the dis- 
solution of the monasteries in the reign of her father, liable to 
many objections, 185 — observations on the defects of the poor- 
laws in England, by Mr Alcock, ib. — by Mr Daines Barrington, ib. 
— by Dr Ducarcl, ib. — by Mr Pettit Andrews, 186 — suppression 
of monasteries, not the cause of the enormous addition to the 
poor which took place in England during the 16lh century, ib.— 
remarks on the poor-laws in Spain, 187 — similar in many respects 
to those in England, 188 — hospital*-, work-houses, and parochial 
poor-rates, first established by law r , 188 — discovery of America 
the Coutfe of depreciation of the precious metals, and consequent 
increase of the poor at that time, 1 89— detrimental to the labourer 
as well as the annuitant, 190 — rise on the price of commodities 
throughout Europe during the 16th century in consequence of the 
influx of precious metals from America, 192 — average price of a 
quarter of wheat in England, from 1464 to 1600, ib. — first statute 
passed for regulating the prices of labour, 193 — comparison of the 
wages of labouir In the time of Henry VII., with those enjoyed by 
laboured in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 191 — situation of 
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the English peasantry much superior to the peasantry of other 
countries in the 15th century, 1 95— extracts from Fortescue’s work, 
ib. — description of the depraved internal state of England, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, 196 — accounted for by the change of the va- 
lue of money which took place at that time^ 197 — precious me- 
tals depreciated throughout Europe in our own times, in conse- 
quence of the increased productiveness of the American mines du- 
ring the las>t 40 years, ib.~ effects of such a change upon the la- 
bourer, ib. — remarks on the present low price of labour, 198. 

Hamburgh, Semple’s observations on* 434. 

Hindustan , Mr Francklin’s political tracts, &c. concerning, 831* 

Hospitals , first established by law, 188. 

Hume , his opinion of Rochester’s licentiousness, 82. 

Hutton , Charles, LL.D. & F.R.S., his tracts on many interesting 
parts of the mathematical and philosophical sciences, examined, 88* 

India, Eastern Peninsula of, our knowledge respecting the nations 
of it, very imperfect, 331 — general character of the narrations of 
travellers into those regions, 382 — inhabitants distinguished into 
three divisions ib., viz. 1st, those who possess the Eastern, 2d* 
those who possess the Western, and 3d, those who hold the South- 
ern extremity, ib. — subdivisions of the Western extremity, 333 — 
Assam the most not them country of this division, ib — chief 
sources of information respecting this country, ib, — state of the 
agriculture of, 334 — arts and manufacture, 335 — language, 33(> 
— government, ib. — navy, 338 — architecture, 341 — extracts from 
Major Francklin’s work respecting the Birmah court, 343 — cha- 
racter of the inhabitants, 344 — population, 345 — trade, 346- 
description of Tonquin, 350 — administration of justice, 355- 
code of punishments amongst the Chinese, 356 — agriculture, 357 
— music, 358 — science and literature, ib. — religion of the Malaya 
described, 362 — Extracts, 363. 

Italy, Forsyth’s remarks on the antiquities of, 376. 

Jameson , Robert, F. R. S.E., F.L. S. See., his notes and illustrations 
on Leopold Von Buch’s travels through Norway add Lapland in 
the years 1806, 1807, and 1808, 145. 

Johnson , Dr, extracts from, 83. 

Juries , instances of their departing from the strict line of their legal 
functions, 75. 

KelsaU, Charles, Esq., his Translation of Cicero’s two lest Plead-' 
ings against Caius Verres j and remarks on the State of Modern 
Sicily, 127 — the author’s views in this publication, ib. — character 
of the work, 128 — remarks on Mr Kelsall’s choice in these trans- 
lations, 130 — general observations on Cicero’s Orations, ib. — se- 
verity of Roman manners in some points compared with those of 
modern times, 1 35 — extracts, 139— remarks on the mode of pro- 
nunciation, 143. 

Kerr 9 Robert, F.R. S. E. & F. A.S. E., his translation of Cuvier’s 
Essay on the Theory of the Earth, 454 — character of the work* 
ib.— Professor Jameson’s notes on the work, 455— nature of the 
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earth’s surface examined, 457 — -astronomical causes of revolution 
on the surface of the earth, 458 — extracts, 459. 

Kitmeir , John M‘ Donald f bis Geographical Memoir of the Persian 
Empire, 409 — general interest excited throughout the British em- 
pire on account of Bonaparte’s ambition regarding India, 410 — 

’ dedication of the work to Sir John Malcolm, ib — the subject di- 
vided into two parts, 1$/, An account of Mekraw > ib. — 2 d, Of 
the southern part of Siestan, 411 — General result of the author’s 
information, ib. — extracts from his description of Susa, 412— Ma- 
jor Itennell’s remarks on Shus, ib — country of Kohistan, 414 — 
character of the work, 415. 

Labour, remarks on the low price of, 1 98. 

Laplanders , Von Buch’s account of their manner of living, 171 — of 
their character, 172. 

U /tllemagne, De , par Mad. de Staci, 198. See De St act. 

Levis, M. de, souvenirs et portraits, 281 — remarks on the work. ib. 
extracts, 282 — character of Mirabeau, 283 — portrait of Marechal 
de Richelieu, 284 — specimen of Louis XIV.’s wit, 284 — history 
of the French monarchy, 286 — extracts from female portraits, 290 
— anecdote of Madame du DalFand, 291 — extracts, 292 — charac- 
ter of the work, 293. 

Libel, Mr George’s treatise* on the offence of, 72. 

Lime , in its caustic state, injurious to plants, 276'. 

Loch-Long, description pf the scenery of, by Rogers, 41- 

Lnther , Mad. De StaeVs character of, 221. 

Lymph , Brande’s researches respecting the, 179. 

Mahratta camp, description of a, by Thomas Duer Broughton, 67. 

Mansfield, Lord, his opinion regarding libel, 84. 

Marina on the ancient legislation of Spain, 50 — character of the 
work, ib. — first account of the Cortes, 58 — the virtual represen- 
tatives of the kingdom, 60 — description of the charters of the 
communities in Spain, 63. 

Marsdeti) Wiliam, F.R.S., his history of Sumatra, 331. 

Moreau , Suintoe’s history of, 363. 

Midler , Mad. De Stael’s character of, 217. 

Naples , description of, by Forsyth, 383. 

Neild, James, Esq. his account of the state of prisons in England, 
Scotland, and Wales, 385 — remarks on the county jail of Beau- 
maris in the Isle of Anglesey, 386 — table of fees hung up in Do- 
ver Castle jail, 387 — Howard’s review of the prisons, 388— Mr 
Neild’s exertions attended with beneficial effects, 389 — account of 
the jail and bridewell of Aylesbury, 390— remarks on the ma- 
nagement of the county jail at Gloucester and Dorchester, 391 — 
management of the county bridewell in Edinburgh, approved, S93 
— prisoners suffer much injury from severity of cold, 394 — letter 
by the author to the Right Hon. Peter Perchard, ib. — nature of 
imprisonment in Scotland, 398— dreadful corruption of morals 
in English and Scotch jails, 397 t~ Mr Ncild’s remarks on the jail 
of Edinburgh, 398— the Edinburgh tolbooth compared with that 
of the Borough Compter of Southwark, ib — abstract of the ge- 
neral discussions of Mr Neild’s work, 399. 
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Nortvay, Leopold Von Buch’s travels through, 14-5. 

Patronage, by Miss Edgeworth, 417. 

Penitentiary Houses , success in America of, 20- 

Pcrsian Empire, KinneiVs geographical memoirs of, 109. 

Pleasures of Memory , extracts from, 39. 

Poland , an appeal to the Allies and the English nation in behalf of, 
294— important subject of Poland considered, ib. — character of 
the English nation, 29.5 — cause of the abolition of the slave trade 
examined, ib. — resolution of the Spanish nation in defence of their 
country, ib. — case of the Poles compared with that of Spain, 295 
— ex tt acts, 302 — remarks on the probable result of a peace be- 
tween, and France and the Alliefe, SOS. 

Poor-1 mx us, Guaiinos’s history of, 185 — observations on their defects 
in England, by Mr Alcock, ib. — by Mr Daines Barrington, ib. 
— by Dr Ducarel, ib. — by Mr Pettit Andrews, ISO — remarks on 
the poor-laws in Spain, 1ST. 

Pope , extracts from, 7S. 

Poloclis Count, his speech on the French revolution, 310. 

Punishments, Bentham’s theory of, (see Benlham .) ‘ 

Rennrll , Major, his remarks on Shus, 412. 

lingers, Samuel, lm poems, including fragments of a poen called 
the Voyage of Columbus, 32 — Extracts from the Pleasures of Me- 
mory, 39 --From verses written in Westminster Abbey, 41 — From 
Scenery of Loch long, ib. — From Voyage of Columbus, 46 — Cha- 
racter of the Work, 49. 

Segcherg, Von Buell's description of the Hill of, 147. 

Semple, Robert, his observations made on a Tour from Hamburg*/"* 
through Berlin, .Gorlitz, &c. & c. 434 — Character of the- Work, 
435 — account of Heligoland, ib. — of their music, 436 — extracts, 
437 — the authoi’s reception at the head quarters of the Allied Ar- 
mies, 439 — sent prisoner to Russia, 441 — extracts, 442 — his li- 
beration, 446 — return to England, 447. 

Shohdas , a corps in the Mahratta camp, narrative of by Broughton, 6P. 

Sicily , remarks on the political state of, by E. Blaquiere, esq., W. H. 
Thomson, esq., and Mr Kelsall, 107 — its government, ib. — soil 
and climate, 110 — population, ib. — extracts, 114 — religion, 116 — 
constitution of Sicily compared with that of Great Britain, 117 — 
causes of the corruption of its present government examined, 1 19 
--extracts from Blaquiere, 121 — conspiracy against the English, 
123 — form of government changed, 124 — what is likely to be the 
ultimate effects of the new constitution, 125. 

Silesia , beds of coal found in a district of red sandstone, 145* 

Sncihatta , description of the mountains of, 158. 

Southey , Robert, his Carmen Triumphal?, 447— bis character as a 
poet, 448 — extracts, 450 — character of the work, 454. 

Spain , Marina on the ancient legislation of, 50 — first establishment 
of the Cortes, 58. 

Starf Holstein, Madame do, De L’Allemagne, 198— her w or k sup- 
posed at Paris about three years ago, ib. — characteristic of Bn- 
napurLc’a tyranny over literature, ib. — rise and progress of litera- 
ture in Germany, 199 — the slow progress of literature in France 
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4 and England accounted for, 202— -extr&cts from the work, 203-V ' 
her theory of the derivation of tlte principal nations of Europe 
207 — remark^ on Germany and German manners, ib — iebarafOtifr * 
of the G'eru$tns, ib.-— ex tracts from her character of women, 

— sketch pf the literary history and most eminent poets of Ger- 
. many, 2T4 — extracts, &15 — diameter of Goethe, 216 — of J. d« 
Muller the historian of Switzerland, 217 — remarks on French li- 
terature, 218- extract® from her chapter on taste, 219— cha- 
racter of the third part of tlte work, 220 — an account of me* 
taphysical systems, the boldest effort of the female intellect, 
ib*— her character of Lord Bacon, 220 — of Dugald Stewart, ib. 
— state of religion in Gennady, 221 — character of Luther, ib — 
effects of the French revolution on religion and politics, ib.— ex- 
tracts 223 — general observations on and character of the work, 225. 

Stewart, Dugaid, character of, by Madame do Stael, 220. 

Sulde/ma, a remarkable mountain in Lapland described by Von Btlch* 
173. * 

Sumatra, Mr Marpderfs history of, 331. 

Suininr, Paul dr, quehjnes details sur le General Moreau ct ses dor- 
mers moments suivis d’uue cuurte notice biographique, 363 — cha- 
racter of the? work, 361 — enthusiasm shown for Moreau by tint 
people of Sweden. 366 — 1\L conversations with the Emperor of 
JRussm, *168— interview with the Duke of Cumberland, 370 — de- 
feat of Van damme, 37 1 — remarks on his letter to Madame } Mo- 
reau> 372 — example of the mithoi’s tlattciy, 3/3. 

Svcijtfi extracts from, 79 — his clmiacter of the Eail of Wharton, ib* 

Taylor, Dr ,/.» his Rise ot the Moon of Intellect, an allegorical dra- 
ma, &c. &c. 400— desciiption of the superstitions of the Greeks, 
ib. — sceptical systems of the Greek philosophy, 401— Hindu theo- 
logy, ib. — reroaikb on the Hindu drama, 102- heretical sects in- 
troduced in the drama, 403 — extracts, 404 — votaries of Jma the 
most ancient of Hindu sectaries, 406 — religious system of the vo- 
taries ruf Buddha, ib. — conjectures respecting the country bf Misra 
author of the Hindu drama, ib. 

Tellrgtvd, description of the morass of, 160. 

Thmuson, W. H. Esq., his observations ou Sicily and its inhabitant?, 
made during a residence in that country in the year# 1809 affidt 
1810, 107. 

Vegetation* Sir Humphry Davy’s remarks on* 254. 

Volcanoes, vestiges of many extinct ones discovered by Von Buch 
Auvergne in the south of France, 145. 

Wakknfetg, Dr, remarks on his journey to Lapland* 

END OP VOLUME TWEtf TY-SPtOND. 

D. Wiilibun, printer, IUlmbuigh. 

, &V. XLV* will bepuUiahcd in April* 












